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THE EAKLT UVK OP JOHIT BUHYAN. 

"The works of the Lord are great, 
■ought out of all them that have pleasure 
therein." It ii ohvioua that the more ac- 
curately any one inveetigatea the plieno- 
mena of the material unirene, the increai- 
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ing knowledge of them irhich he will 
acquire will be combined with an ever- 
growing conviction that there are alill 
greater wonders altogether hidden from 
his view. The vague hope that he may 
poaaibly know more hereafter, is the 
onl^ relief which philosophy, apart from 
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revelation, can|8upply. The Christian may, 
however, direct his attention, not merely 
to these, hut to the more wonderful phe- 
nomena of the moral world, as manifested 
it may he, even in his own history, but 
still more in that of the servants of God 
generally, not only with gh increaSiiig ac- 
quaintance with Him who is " wonder- 
ful in counsel, and excellent in working;" 
but with an overwhelming assurance that 
he shall certainly know more hereafter; 
that the developemeiits of eternity will 
bring out results past all present imagin- 
ing, and at the same time so reflect upon 
them the glory of the Divine attributes, 
that, alike to the " redeemed from the 
earth," and to " principalities and powers 
in heavenly places, shall be made known, 
through the church, the manifold wisdom 
of God." It is therefore his duty, as well 
as his blessed privilege, to get nearer to 
his celestial home, by frequently meditat- 
ing on these things. And though our 
distance from the throne of Him who 
" is light" is vast indeed, some glimpse 
of the great subject, useful to ourselvei 
and to others, we may undoubtedly 
obtain ; some relations in the 6om}}leJC 
scheme of the Divine administration, 
it is even here permitted to us to trace 
out. Thus, that a variety of moral train- 
ing is adopted in this childhood of our 
existence, connected with variotii condi- 
tions of fiiture felicity and of fViture ser- 
vice too — for " they serve Him dfty and 
night" — in the heavenly temple^ we may 
well imagine ; but that t\wite is & eourse 
of discipline contiect^d i^lth ^jcieiisive 
usefulness even here, we may Sometimes 
distinctly perceive. Just as in the natu- 
ral world, we often see what is termed 
a prospective contrivance^ apparently of 
little or no present use, but (exquisitely 
adapted to eflect some ultimate Iresult; so 
when it pleases God to bring about any 
remarkable purpose, through the medium 
of human instrumentality, his providen- 
tial dealings towards the individtial, dark 
and mysterious at the time, are evlsA 0)1 
this side of eternity occasionally seen to 
issue in events of surpassing brightness. 
» A few outlines only of the subject can we 
understand, because we know not how 
the destinies of eternity, and the happi- 
ness of many, may, in the relation of 
cause and efiect, be dependent upon the 
instrumentality of one; yet that little 
may well lead us not only to admire and 
adore, but to have our " loins girded 
about, and pitr lights burning," and dili- 
gently to ioiprove every talent, however 



small, wherewith we may have been in- 
trusted, since we can never know what 
other talent, or what recompence of re- 
ward it may, if diligently improved, be 
the means of acquiring. 

To fnahe a f«w remarks upon one in- 
stance in point only, is our subject at 
present. As an author, the individual 
to whom we allude is sufficiently well 
known. Perhaps the records of his early 
moral history have not met with the at- 
tentioh they deserve. Certainly he was 
not made what he was, in consequence 
of birth, or in the least by education, in 
the ordinary sense of the term. 

At the commencement of the reign of 
Charles ii., amongst the earlier sufferers 
by the exclusive measures then adopted, 
an itinerant preacher in the county of 
Bedford was imprisoned in Bedford jail, 
where, as is well known, he continued 
for nearly twelve years. His descent, as 
he himself tells us, had been "of that 
rank that is meanest, and most despised 
of all the families of the land." He had, 
in fact, been a tinker of low and dissolute 
habits; early instrtiction, with the excep- 
tioh of the elements of reading and writ- 
ing, soon again forgotten, he had received 
hone ; with companions calculated to ele- 
vate his mind, excepting a Baptist teacher, 
and a few pious, but very poor people, 
he had never met. Yet, within the walls 
of a conShed cell in that gloomy prison, 
unassisted by scarcely any book except 
his Bible and the Book of Martyrs, 
apparently unconscious of what he was 
about, ttianifestly without any fixed de- 
sign, did hii^ Accomplish at least one 
work, which tttfty be justly styled im- 
mortal, not mfetely because, in the ordi- 
nary sense of that sometimes misused 
tel^in, it has hatided down his name to 
posterity, but in a far higher one still, 
because the result of it will only be made 
manifest when time shall be no more — a 
work, which Mr. Montgomery has not eu- 
li^Kfe^ too highly, in sayine, not merely 
that it has already exercised, during the 
two centuries which have nearly rolled 
away since its production, but that "it 
will continue to exercise more influence 
over minds of every class, than the most 
refihed and sublime genius, with all the 
advantages of edticatidn dndgtod fortune 
has been able to ifival itt this respect" — a 
work) which) titkeD aitog^h^, . laiety be 
justly styled Unique. Written in a style 
which has equal chartns fof the most po- 
lished and the most illiterate, for child«- 
hood, and for mature age, it seems even 
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terpoesessy. what imiy to siid of sesreely 
any oti)«r unkispired oiiitipositiioii, th« 
smne* peenHap ftesbnesB- ho^;i^«vev £m- 
foenily H be rdad. Of other works we 
seefiv to' grow weary,^ hut of thia nevei^. 
Msxiy hare attein^d to' knitate it ;< none 
iMve ever saeeeeded. In a^ period not the 
fflOBt laToiiffable, it nlight be imaginedv to 
the success of such a wovky it rair speedily 
through many edllionsy mclndifi^ 100^000 
(topies ; was truncated- into' sei^eral lan- 
guages ; and iound its way into the lih 
onafy o^ the very monarch undihr the 
enactments of whose' reign the' de^He^d 
author had sor long su^ved;- By every 
sHeoeeding age it ha» been equally,- i^ not 
inerennn^y prized. And in all prob8> 
Witf th^ latest generation will ha^e to 
say of the author, with aS' much truth as 
^ pvesent^ that by it " he yet speaketbw' ' 
But, aa juat hinted, it is a work which 
may he looked upon in a more important 
aspect still. The extent of influence 
which it shall be found to- have eiceroised 
in the actual conduct of pilgrims from 
the « City of Destruction^"' to " Mount 
Zi<m>'^' we cannot estimate ; for that will 
not be understood till the secrets of all 
hearts shall be revealed. 

What, then, was the previous mental 
and moral history of the author of this 
remarkable production? for it would seem 
that John Bunyan was- nearly, if not 
quite* forty year^ of Ag& when he wrote 
the " Pilgrim's Progress." This becomes 
a question of the greatest interest. And 
We have, to guide our research, an inte- 
resting but somewhat extraordinary piece 
of autobiography, requiring, it may be, 
to be read with some caution, but cer- 
tainly written with the most minute and 
unimpeachable fidelity, and with no other 
end itt view but the glory of that *' giiace" 
which "abounded" to the sttbjectof it Not 
that we need enter at any length into its 
details. A few leading, but remarkable 
pardculars, will, vre apprehend, furnish a 
sufficient clue to the whole sul]^ct. It is 
requisite, however, to keep in view what 
were' evidently the natural endowments 
of the author's mind. That he possessed 
much shrewd and vigorous good sense, ie 
at once apparent ; nor less so, that there 
was combined with it a remarkable frank* 
ness and honesty of disposition, leading 
him almost instinctiv^ to shrink from 
hypocrisy, even' at the time that he did 
not shrink Arom open and avowed ungod- 
liness. But his chief mental peculiarity 
was an ardent and vivid imagination, 
amounting, it would almost seem, at 



time^ to ea^ iaeapriMH^ of dtstfn guishifig 
ideal impressions fveni< a<!tual ones : witli 
stteh rei£t^ did they pMsen^; fhemselves, 
thae they deemed to afTect him\ as Br. 
l$ou«hey saysv **'more forcibly than im^ 
pressions ftom the' external WQ«ld." ¥w^ 
want of attention to this characteristic, he 
hae sometimes been understood' as de- 
scribing' what he really thought to be su- 
pernatfural sights and sounds, when such 
was not at all hi? indention. But to pro-' 
ceed.- In tlie'presenD paper, we shaU oott-' 
fine ourselves to a single partlcuiAT. 

It is, thenj we C^onceive, one very re' 
m&ekMe featur-^ in the^ early moral his'' 
tory of jTohn- Bonyafn, and which exer' 
ei^d an- important i^ueiiee a^o» hi^- 
wh^ ftrtur^ life, that ke wa& the subfeet 
of deep conmcUons, fof' a very hni^ pe- 
riod pfi&r to cmy experimented a^quaiivt^ 
anee Hnth thai converting gritee which 
ul^moftetff tmm4d^ hktmpowf the power of 
Hi9 unio God, 

In early life, he ran to no ordinary 
lengtli in a career of wild' iniquity. What- 
ever may have been' said in extenoatioti 
by some of his biographers,^ this i» ^fH- 
efently apparent from his own narrative. 
*• Prom a' child I had but few equals for 
cnrsing, swearing, lying) and blasphem** 
ing the' holy name of God. So settled 
and> A>oted was I in these things, that 
they became a kind of second nature to 
me.^ r did let loose the reins^ of my lust, 
and delighted in all transgressions against 
the law of God ; so that until I came to 
the sl^te of marriage, I was the very 
ringleader of all the youth that kept me 
company, in all manner of vice and un- 
godliness." Be was, however, from hit 
Earliest years, familiar with much of the 
language, atlesffit, of Scripture ; acquaint- 
ed, it would seem, with some who knew 
and feared God ; and surrounded by many 
who made, outwardly, a very particular- 
profession of religion.*' His conscience 
Was, therefore, so tar enlightened as to be^ 
ill at ease. Hi^ cup of sinful pleasure was* 
dashed with many a bitter dmught ; audi 
both iti his waking reveries, and in his* 
^'dreams" by night, was he haunted by 
the forebodings of a coming judgmentj, 
which his lively imagination readiLy pic- 
tured as full of horror and "fiery indigna- 

* It is somewhat remarkable, that wUen he en-- 
tered the army, all mad and reckless in sin as he- 
was, it. was to the parliamentary fbrcef> that he at- 
tached himselfi where, not only was the discipline 
strict, but be would at least hear much reading. 
of the Scriptures, religious conirexsation, and 
prayer. See " Hume's History of EnglaAd," vol. vii. 
He can scarcely be supposed to have, been influ- 
enced by principle on either side.. 
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tion." "Even in my childhood," says he, 
*' the Lord did scare and affrighten me 
iinth fearful dreams, and did terrify me 
with fearful visions. For often, after I 
had spent this and the other day in sin, I 
have in my hed heen greatly afflicted 
while asleep with the apprehension of 
devils an? wicked spirits, who still, as I 
then thought, laboured to draw me away 
with them, of which I could never he 
rid." These fears would torment him 
even in the very midst of his sports and 
vain companions. In vain did he en- 
deavour to shake off the apprehension 
that he was condemned to die, and after 
that to come to judgment ;r whilst, like 
his own "Christian," he felt that "he was 
unwilling to do the first, and unable to do 
the second." On one occasion in parti- 
cular, in very early life, he had a remark- 
able dream, " that the end of the world 
and the day of judgment had arrived;" 
a fearfully appalling, hut probably cor- 
rect description of which he has evidently 
put into the mouth of the " man in the 
chamber" in the Interpreter's house. And 
he relates another remarkable circum- 
stance which took place after the lapse of 
many years, when he was in some mea- 
sure outwardly reformed, but clearly in- 
dicating what was still the state of his 
mind and conscience. At this time, he 
was a regular attendant at church, al- 
though much addicted to those "games 
and sports,^' in the after-part of the Lord's 
day, which were the disgrace of that pe- 
riod. " But one day," as he himself 
relates the matter, " amongst all the ser- 
mons our parson made, his subject was 
to treat of the sabbath-day, and of the 
evil of breaking that, either with labour, 
sports, or otherwise ; wherefore I fell in 
my conscience under this sermon, think- 
ing and believing that he made it on 
purpose to show me my evil doing." Here- 
turned home with "a great burden" upon 
his spirits. So readily, however, was he 
able temporarily to pacify his resdess mo- 
nitor at this time, that no sooner was 
dinner over, than he contrived to " shake 
the sermon out of his mind," and away 
he went, as usual, to his old custom of 
sports and gaming, with great delight. 
" But the same day," he proceeds, "as I 
was in the midst of a gajQae of cat, and 
having struck it one blow from the hole, 
just as I was about to strike it the second 
time, a voice did suddenly dart from 
heaven into my soul, which said, * Wilt 
thou leave thy sins and go to heaven ? or 
have thy sins and go to hell?' At this I 



was put to an exceeding maze; where- 
fore, leaving my bat upon the ground, I 
looked up to heaven, and was as if I had 
with the eyes of my understanding seen 
the Lord Jesus looking down upon me, 
aa being very hotly displeased with me, 
and as if he did severely threaten me with 
some grievous punishment for these and 
other ungodly practices." 

The natural efiect of alarms of con- 
science, such as these, is to drive their 
hapless victim, experimentally unac- 
quainted with the "blood of spnnkling," 
to one after another of those expedients 
of man's devising whereby a little tem- 
porary relief may be obtained ; or if these 
be found all insufficient, then sometimes 
at once to despair and utter recklessness. 
This was precisely the case with Bunyan. 
To the ordinary resort of an awakened 
mind, outward reformation, justification 
by the works of the law, he deliberately 
betook himself, once and again. Shortly 
after his first marriage, in particular, he 
not only at once broke ofi* many of his 
evil habits, but fell in, "very eagerly," 
as he expresses it, " with the religion of 
the times." Such, indeed, was his tem- 
perament, that half-measures of any kind 
never satisfied him. His description of 
this change is somewhat curious, espe- 
cially as one among many instances of 
this tendency to extremes. After stating 
that he now went to church twice a day 
with the foremost, "said and sung," as 
others did, very devoutly, he adds, " I 
was, withal, so overrun with the spirit of 
superstition, that I adored, and that with 

freat devotion, even all things (both the 
igh-place, priest, clerk, vestment, ser- 
vice, and what else) belonging to the 
church; counting all things holy that 
were therein contained, and especially 
the priest and clerk, most happy, and 
without doubt greatly blessed, because 
they were the servants, as I then thought, 
of God, and were principal in the holy 
temple, to do his work therein. This 
conceit grew so strong upon me, that had 
I but seen a priest, (though never so sor- 
did and debauched in his life,) I should 
find my spirit fall under him, reverence 
him, and knit unto him; yea, I thought, 
for the love I did bear unto them, (sup- 
posing them the ministers of God,) I 
could have laid down at their feet, and 
have been trampled upon by them ; their 
name, their garb, and work did so intoxi- 
cate and bewitch me." It was at this time 
that the circumstance took place on the 
Lord's day, to which we have already 
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referred, and then his mind all at once 
oscillated hack again to the opposite ex- 
treme. Convicted of utter moral impo- 
tence in endeavouring to maintain even 
the appearance of a consistent religious 
course, he ahandoned it at once; and, 
knowing no higher aid, rashly concluded 
that to arrive at any other comfort than 
that which sin could furnish, was out of 
the range of possibility. He therefore 
came to the awful resolution (his case, 
alas I is not singular,) of yielding himself 
up to " work all iniquity with greediness." 
WeU may we pause to adore the riches 
of the goodness and longsufiering of 
God, and exclaim with the prophet, 
" Who is a God like unto thee, who par- 
donest iniquity, transgression, and sin ?" 
whilst reading in his own language the 
record of his feelings at this time, ** Hea- 
ven was gone already, so that on that I 
must not think; wherefore I found within 
me great desire to take my fill of sin, 
still studying what sin was yet to be com- 
mitted, that I might taste the sweetness 
of it; and I made as much haste as I 
could to fill my belly with its delicacies, 
lest I should die before I had my desires ; 
for that I feared greatly. In these things 
I protest before God that I lie not, nei- 
ther do I frame this sort of speech ; these 
were really, strongly, and with all my 
heart, my desires. The good Lord, whose 
mercy is unsearchable, forgive my trans- 
gressions." Happily, however, this ter- 
rific state of mind did not continue very 
long, and by one of those remarkable in- 
cidents in his life, because one of the most 
unlikely to bring about such a result, 
was poor Bunyan driven back again to 
the task of cleansing himself, of weaving 
a covering for his pollution, out of the 
" filthy rags" of his own righteousness, 
or else of resorting to some minor expe- 
dient to ease his unquiet mind, when 
foiled in the attempt. We recur to his 
narrative. " Now, therefore, I went on 
in sin with great greediness of mind, still 
grudging that I could not be satisfied 
with it as I would. This did continue 
with me about a month, or more ; but, 
one day, as I was standing at a neigh- 
bour's shop window, and there cursing 
and swearing, and playing the madman, 
after my wonted manner, there sat with- 
in, the woman of the house, who heard 
me ; who, though she was a very loose 
and ungodly wretch, yet protested that I 
swore and cursed at that most fearful 
rate, that she was made to tremble to 
hear me ; and told me, further, that I was 



the ungodliest fellow for swearing that 
she ever heard in all her life ; and that I 
by thus doing was able to spoil all the 
youth in the whole town, if^ they came 
but in my company." By this reproof he 
was so stung and silenced that, no less to 
his own astonishment than that of all 
who knew him, it proved the commence- 
ment of a second reformation, more en- 
tire, and certainly more durable than the 
first. Both of its character and extent, 
we may form some judgment by the fol- 
lowing brief notices. It was a "great and 
famous alteration" in his life and man- 
ners, " as great as for Tom of Bedlam to 
become a sober man." He now became 
" a brisk talker in religion," took " great 
delight in reading some parts of the word 
of God;" he " loved to be talked of as one 
that was truly godly ;" he even aban- 
doned several vain, although not directly 
sinful amusements. His mind was much 
fixed in meditation upon the things of 
eternity. He " did set the command- 
ments before him as his way to heaven :" 
if now and then he broke one, he was 
sorry for it ; promised to do better next 
time, and "there got help again;" at 
least " he thought he pleased God as well 
as any'man in England ;" during all which 
time, however, "lor about a twelvemonth, 
or more," he " was ignorant of the corrup- 
tions of his nature ;" he " knew not Jesus 
Christ, nor grace, nor faith, nor hope." 

But we need not proceed. How well, 
how experimentally prepared must one 
who had gone through such a course as 
this, have been, not only to describe, 
as he has done, so graphically, that turn- 
ing out of the way to the mountain, which 
burns with fire, to the blackness and 
darkness, and tempest of Sinai, so natural 
to every child of Adam ; but likewise to 
detect and lay open all those refuges of 
lies, those various deceitful coverings 
wherehy so many, roused to some sense 
of their aanger, and the supreme import- 
ance of religion, but putting away from 
them the remedy which God has provided, 
seek successfully, and sometimes fatally, 
to deceive themselves, and impose upon 
others. The characters, amongst many, 
of Pliable, Formalist, Hypocrisy,Talkative, 
By-ends, etc., will readily occur to the 
reader's recollection. And last, not least, 
that of Ignorance, who is represented as 
supporting his character as a pilgrim 
to the very end of his journey, but of 
whose fearful doom we read at last, when 
the whole allegory concludes in words 
few and simple; ^^t considering their 
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conmeadoii aB^oeurruig Jvntjaftier tthe glow* 
ing and ser^s^bie ide8cripto» M ihe 'm 
trance of the^piigniins u3dio<t]fieoek8Jtiftlfcit^« 
perhaps ione of tbe jmioet jft^vefuBy ^iijiilUug 
fiasaa^^es -to be ^und m imy oninftpked 
book; (the «Qosit le«fffu% oalculated ,to 
cause the fdnners m J^ion ito be afjcaid, to 
mak» tearfulness ^ surprise the liypo- 
^tes. ^' Tbeii J saw itbat ^ere w^ <a 
way ito Ml, e^en from tib$ gates of 
heaven, as well as Irom tine oity of Pe^ 
struetion. So I tkmoke, lond behold it was 
a dneani/' JBteaderlin what <Mot" wil 
voii ^' afeand^' .at ithe •end «f your days ? 

^ W. N. 

TIIJB •C£MSRAT£9 ijailbOW POISQIf .OF 
iraE INDIANS OP GUIANA. 

Nq. I. 

That >the Indians of Guiana smear the 
4ip8 of their .arrows^ and the points of the ; 
|»ttle darts which they propel with thel 
icMreiaith .through .their long blow-pipes, or 
oarbacanes, has been long known. The • 
iirst wrJifter who alludes to this poison is 
.the celebrated sk Walter Raleigh; he 
terms it the ^uruf% and states that it is 
among the poisoois used hy the Indians of 
the Orinoco. By the same .name^ oururi^ 
Of MT'orif it is knaw'U in Guiana. GumiUa i 
asserts .that this fpodson is the produce of 
an 'Ujadei^round plant, with a tuberose 
i^ot, and ^nev,er putting forth leaves ; this 
root, he«ays^ is called *^r.aizdesimisma,^* 
and tlie exhalations rising £*om the ves- 
sels in w>hich the preparation of <the poi- 
aon is conducted are so Aoxious as to kill , 
the 'Old wcHnen who are constrakied to 
watch .over i;he process. He also iidd^ 
that the juices ,of this root are not consi- 
.dared ^u&ciently .concentrated^ till a few 
4rops, h.eld at a distance^ cause the blood 
to retredit ifrom any given part. Thus an 
Indian Jiuakes a slight wound in his skin^ 
and holds ta dart dipped io the poison^ 
near it : j^ it make the blood cease ;flow- 
ing adad ■retT'eat up the vessels, he is 
satisfied that the poison is of the proper 
strength. The fcredulity of this writer 
is even exceeded by that of Hartzinck, 
(BeachryvJiiiig ;iran -Guiana, 1770,) who 
says,, that in .order to try the strength jof 
the poison^ an arrow smeared wiith it is 
s^ot into a young tree; and that if the 
tree shed its leaves in a few days, the 
•poison is sufficiently concentrated. And 
•farther, that in ^u insurrection of the 
negroes in Berbige, a woman who carried 
a child was shot, with a poisoned arrow, 
and the child, thSough not wounded, began 
to swell, and shortly died. We need 



8Q«rc^ na^« ^nf cmaavieiit qb i4iet« 
exa^e^iated statewenits. Th^ poison At 
indeed violent-; but its efieotsonly follow 
its intr-oduction int-o ^a fvouikd. Til^ banon 
Humbe^dt iinstitiited Aperies of ;in'V'eatig««> 
tions, durmg his reaideAoe m South A-mo^- 
rioSv we w«re stijjl %.tt(»«nt of the real 
efieets ^of this poison, as weU <as of ita 
natuse And mode ^of piFeparat^<^. It is a 
-vegetable .extract, and liumbokLi, .though 
he failed in \m endeavours 4;o aacertaitt 
the p^nt which yields it, aind whvAi with 
great sagacity he ixmsidered^is^me of the 
^nus Strych»M, <H>rreotly descrjtbed its 
ooaode -of preparation, 

Thesw is something •difltastefid to sowe 
oaainds in 8cienti:fic simptioi;^, attd hence 
perhaps is it ^at later writers jbave ii^i» 
•endeavouj^d to envelope the natur-e of 
this poison in doubt and ixtya^ry. Mont- 
gomery Martin, in his History -of the @ri> 
tish Colonies, believes that the yc^etabl^ 
extract is a mere vehicle lor the veal poi- 
am, which is prepared from ran imfusio* 
of large ^nts, caUed muneery, and &ow 
the venom fax^s of deadly serpents. 

Waterton calls tb^ pmson teowtJ^ 
aaid gives us :an ^^lousln^ acoonmt of its 
mystical ingredieBts, reiainding iius ^ 
those 'of the *' wit<;hes' «aldroD." 

*' A 'd«^ -or two," says ^tliis ftcave^ks:, 
''before the Macoushi Indian prepares 
his poison, he goes into the i^Msest in quesit 
.of ing*redients. A vine gr<>ws in these 
wilds, whi<^ is called wousraly . It is irom 
this that the poison takes its name, and 
it is 'the principal Jngredient. When he 
has procured -enongh of this., he 4igs >ttp a 
root .of a very bitfef^r taste, ties them^toge- 
ther^ and then looks about ler tw<o kinds 
of bulbous plan^, which cosktain ja green 
gedaitinous juice* He fills a little ^uake 
(basket) which he 'Oarries on his tback 
with the stalks 'Of this, and, lastly, ^ngee 
up and down till }i» finds .two ^pedles of 
ants : oine of f^em is v^ry large and black* 
(md so venomous, that its ating produces 
a fevter:; it is most coaimonly to he -met 
with on the ground. The other is a little 
red ant, which stings like a nettle, and 
has its i>e8t under the leaf lof -a shisub. 
After obtaining these., he has no more 
need to range the forest. A quanl^y of 
the strongest Indian pepper is iuaed, but 
this he has already planted near his hut 
The pounded fangs of the Labairi snake, 
and those of the CoiiiHi Couch i, are like- 
wise addod. These he commonly has in 
store ; for when he kills arsnake., he gene- 
rally extracts the fangs, and kee^s them 
by him," 
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This account has been very ffenerally 
received and credited. Diasatisfiedj how- 
eYer, with it, and with the various con- 
tradietioas of travellers on the subject^ 
Mr* Schoi^burgk determined to acquire, 
if possible, a &U }inowiedge, not only of 
the mode of preparing the poisou, but of 
its origin, — and this, as he informs us, 
he was fortunate enough to accomplish, 
during his first expedition in the interior 
of £ntish Ouiana, " I collected," he 
says, " at Pirara, the largest Macusi vil- 
lage I ever visited, every information on 
the subject, and the result was, that the 
plant grew on the Conocon or Canuku 
n^ountainSf On our return frooa the ca- 
Muact oi 4ie Eupununi, I ascertained, at 
a settlement of Wapisiana Indians, on 
the eastern bank of the Rupununi, in 
three degrees north latitude, that a jour- 
ney of one day and a half would bring 
me there.'* 

Afler enga^ng native guides, the tra- 
veller started, accompanied by lieutenant 
Haining, on the morning of the 25 th of 
December, in search of Sxe " mysterious 
plant." The direction taken was to the 
southj over pathless s^annahs, until the 
Buj^unuoi presented a fordable place. 
Here the mountains stretched their foot 
to the river's bank : instead of ascend- 
ing tliejo), the guide led them through a 
wild pass, to the margin of an extensive 
arid plain. Here they turned northward, 
traversing plains covered with wood, 
shrubs, and coarse grass, and bounded 
on each side by tlie mountains, also fre- 
quently crossed by streams. Of these, 
some were dried upj of otfa^ers, the water 
gushed along with turbulence over a 
rocky bed. '-' Their banks were covered 
with creepers and twiners of the exten- 
sive lamiUes lOf Conpolvulacea, Bigiuk- 
niacea, an4 Etuj^qU^rim : a beautiful reed 
raised jits p^nic^ high above the creeping 
plants; it WAS jthe Gynerium foccha- 
roideSf which the Indian^ use for their 

arr^W*-''' 

After a ^alk of upwards of five miles, 
the travellers be^an a toilsome ascent up 
the moi^n.tainS| in some places so steep, 
and so JAteHj^pted by huge blocks of 
granite, and ffdlen tree^i^ <a^ to render it 
nec^fisary to use the hands as well as the 
feet,' ^nd after Aight hours 'laborious exer- 
tion, they reaclW ^ few huts on Mount 
Mamesua, inhabited by Wapisianas, which 
was their halttfig place for the night. 
Here they were strongly urged by their 
Indian host, Orpj^happi, not to proceed 
farther, as the road was dreadful: his 



statement proved true indeed, but his 
motive most probably was to keep the 
plant from being discovered, as he offered 
to go himself, bring back what was requi- 
site, and prepare the poison. Ofi, how- 
eveVf the travellers started. ** Our path 
became every moment wilder. We hud 
to cross several mountain streams, whicl. 
flowed in deep beds, precipitating at 
their banks ferruginous matter. Our In- 
diums thought they had n^istaken the 
track^ but as we arrived at a stream which 
ran rapidly over the sloping ground, ex- 
hibiting gigantic shelves, we observed 
that several paths united ; and crossing 
the brook, our guides stopped, and points 
ing to a ligneous twiner, which wound 
itself snake-like from tree to tree, they 
called out urari, the name of the plant, in 
the tongue of our guidef." In a note, 
Mr. Schomburgk observes, with respect 
to the name urari, that the Caribs, in 
pronouncing the r, frequently exchange 
the letter with l, and it may thus have 
happened that the name wurau has arisen. 
The Macusis, who are .acknowledged tp 
be the best manufacturers of this remark* 
able substance, call it decidedly urari 
The same name it bears among the Ta- 
rumas, Wapisianas, Aricmias, and va^iou? 
other tribes of the interior. The teru^ 
wouraly is corrupted. 

Mr. Schomburgk did not find the plant 
in flower, but bearing fruit, and ne at 
once perceived that it was a new species 
of Strychnos, to which he gave the ap- 
propriate specific title of toxifera. 4- 
description of this plant m^y be summed 
up as follows : A ligneous twiner, hitherto 
only found on the granitic mountains of 
Canuku or Conocon, bordering the exten- 
sive savannahs of jthe rivers Rupununi, 
Mahu, and Takutu. At its root, it is of 
the thickness of a man's arm, and covered 
with a rough ash-coloured bark, marke4 
with fissures. It winds ^ound ^he trees, 
and often reaches a height of thirty or 
forty feet) before dividing into branches. 
The branches are rounded and opposite 
at their origins. The branchlets of these 
are densely covered with ferruginous hair. 
On these and between the leaves are ten- 
drils, mostly single, sometimes divided^ 
The leayes are opposite, ovate-oblong, 
acuminate, entire, from an inch and a 
hialf to four inches long, on a very short 
stalk, and covered with ferruginous hair. 

The fruit is a ber,ry, of the size of a 
large apple, often twelve inches in cir- 
cumference, of a globular figure, covered 
with a smooth hard rind, of a bluish green 
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colour. It is filled with a jelly-like 
pulp, in which are ten or fifteen seeds. 
These seeds are round, with a concave 
and an opposite convex surface, and ahout 
an inch in diameter. They are rough, 
and of a grey colour ; the internal kernel 
is yellowish white, and tough like horn ; 
it IS intensely hitter, and used hy the 
Indians as a tonic, and in dysentery, pos- 
sessing valuahle medicinal properties. 

Various ceremonies are performed hy 
the Indians, both preparatory to, and 
during the preparation of the poison from 
this plant. It need not be said, these 
ceremonies are useless, being the result 
of superstition, not unconnected perhaps 
with a desire in the poison-maker, to 
throw an air of mystery around his ope- 
rations. Stripped of all these mystic 
accompaniments, the preparation of the 
poison is as follows: The stem of the 
plant, cut into convenient pieces of about 
three feet in length, is stripped of its 
bark, (the bark of the woody parts, with 
its alburnum, possessing the active prin- 
ciple in its highest degree,) and this is 
first pounded, and then steeped in a new 
earthen vessel of water. It is allowed to 
macerate, the vessel being well covered, 
for a considerable time, till the water is 
tinged with a yellow colour. It is then 
filtered. Several other plants have in the 
meantime been procured, and their juice 
extracted in a similar manner, ready to 
be added, by degrees, to the urari juice, as 
it begins to become concentrated by the 
action of a slow fire, and assume the con- 
sistency of syrup. The juice of these 
plants imparts to the urari a darker colour 
than it would otherwise exhibit. The 
process is now continued over the fire till 
the whole has the appearance of tar. It 
is then put into small calabashes, well 
covered with leaves, to prevent the air 
from afiecting the poison ; and if properly 
secured, this will keep its strength, as the 
Indians assert, for two years. When 
required for immediate use, a little quan- 
tity is put into a separate calabash, and 
as much juice of the cassada added as 
will make it pliable. The Indians assert, 
that this juice (from the poisonous root 
of the Jatropha manihot) re-awakens the 
slumbering powers of the urari. In the 
preparation of this poison, there is no 
danger : the vapours exhaled during the 
process of concentrating the extracts are 
not injurious ; but as it requires several 
days before the requisite degree of con- 
centration is attained, and as the vessel 
has to be watched during the whole time. 



the scum occasionally taken off, and the 
fire kept at a proper heat, the preparation 
is trouhlesome to the native, who, indo- 
lent by habit, seldom makes it more than 
once or twice a year. Moreover, the 
process is carried on in a tent, or cabin, 
erected for the purpose; the poison- 
maker eats no meat during the time it is 
carried on, and fasts previously ; forbids 
any who have eaten sugar to approach 
the place; indeed, prohibits every one, 
and especially women, from coming near 
the urari-house, and will not himself mix 
in the society of others, lest the power of 
the urari be destroyed. While we smile 
at the charlatanism of the Indian poison- 
maker, let us reflect whether we ourselves 
are not often imposed upon by similar 
mummery. — N. 



REMARKABLE FISHES. 

Few among the finny tribes of ocean 
engage the attention of the voyager who 
passes over the intertropical latitudes 
more than the dolphin, (Cartfphamaf) the 
bonito, and the nying fish. Dolphins, 
bonitos, and flying fish are perpetually 
alluded to in the works of those who 
have given us accounts of their maritime 
adventures, and the descriptions of the 
habits of these fish and of the incessant 
warfare which the two former maintain 
against the latter tenants of the same sea, 
and doomed to persecution, are replete 
with interest. 

" On arriving in tropical regions," says 
a talented writer, " the curious flying fish 
is seen, and affords some variety to the 
tedium of a ship ; the passengers amusing 
themselves by watching its flight, and 
sometimes its persecution, when pursued 
by bonitos, dolphins, albicores, among 
the finny, and tropic birds, boobies, gan- 
nets, etc., among the feathered tribes. I 
have frequently derived both information 
and amusement by watching the flight of 
these fish; to observe them skim the 
surface of the water for a great distance, 
sometimes before, and at other times 
against the direction of the wind, ele- 
vating themselves either to a short height 
from the surface, or to five or six feet, 
and then diverging a little from their 
course, drop suddenly into their proper 
element; sometimes, when their flight 
was not high above the water, and it bkw 
fresh, they would meet with an elevated 
wave, which invariably buried them be- 
neath it, but they would often again start 
from it and renew their flight." 



The tenii fliglit, aAer all, is pethaps not 
Teiy applicable to the aerial eicuniona of 
these curiotiB fishes ; for it does not ap- 
pear that their expanded Gna act any 
other part than that of parachutes, though 
they are asserted by some to be used in 
the same manner as wings, which cannot 
wen be the case. The flight or lesp of 
these fiihes seldom extends beyond two 
hundred yards at a stretch, hut the height 
to which they rise is very variable. Mr. 
Bennett says, that he baa known them 
come on board ship, at a height of foui- 
teen feet and upwards; but they somSi 
times fall on board man-of-war vessels, 
at a beigbt of from twenty to twenty-iive 
feel above the water. Their greatest ele- 
vation is attained by the spring which 
jROpels them above (heir native element, 
and from this they decline more or less 
gradually ; they are, however, capable 
of turning in their course, and on drop- 
[Hng into the water, of rising again almost 
instantly, so as to teep up, for a great 



distance, a quick nicceuion of flying 
leaps, their only chance of evading the 

ruthless pursuit of their enemies. 

The chase of a shoal of flying fish by 
bonitoB, or dolphins, (Con/phiaia,) is an 
interesting spectacle. The flying fish rise 
with a nistling noise, and sweep along, 
while the honito in full pursuit springs 
several yards out of the water, like a tiger 
darting at liia prey. But the air ia as 
pregnant with danger to the flying fish, 
as the water : boobies, gannets, and tro- 
pic birds are hovering on the natch, and 
pounce with the velocity of an arrow on 
their hapless victims. 

The nying fishes do not belong all to 
one genus : one group of flying flshes is 
allied to the eumard, and constitutes the 
genua DaeCgloplenu ; another, the genus 
Exocetvi. It is, however, not so much 
to the flying fish, as to their pursuers, the 
dolphin and honito, that me invito the 
attention of our readers. 

The dolphin is a name given by sailors 



The Corfphana hlfpnmi ; 
to a fish of the genus CoTyphiena, and 
must not be confounded with the true 
dolphin, one of the whale tribe, ( Cetacea,) 
and closely allied to our potyoise. ITiis 
latter animal {De^kinut dtlphit, Linn,) 
appears to be the one which the ancients 
celebrated under that name : it is well 
dncrihed by Aristotle, and is common in 
the Mediterranean, gambolling in shoala 
at the mouths of rivers, and displaying a 
variety of rapid movements, well described 
by Ovid. The flying fish have to escape 



or, Dolphin of Iha sBllon. 

the pursuit of this ibe, as well as of the 
Corvphima and honito. 

Ine Coryphiena hippumt, or dolphin 
of the sailors, is of all the oceanic fishes 
one of the most brilliant and richly co- 
loured : its tints above are silvery blue, 
with spots or marks of deep blue; the 
under surface is citron yellow, with marks 
of delicate pale blue ; but the colours of 
this fish appear ever changing as they 
glow with the metallic hues of burnished 
gold and silver, or sparkle like genis in 
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tb« tfiyt of the sun. Notbvig can exceed 
io brilJiancy the speetacle produced by a 
ahoal of tli«se fishes playiog round a vea- 
eel, near the srDcxith surface of the aimlit 
sea. The r^idity of their moveraents, 
their sudden turn* and evolutions ; now 
Iheir sides, now their backs glancing in 
the light, while a Lhousaad changing tints 
reflected Irom their glittering acales, al- 
most dazzle th^ sight of the beholder, 
conthine to form one of the most pleasing 
cKhibiUons, jvbicli they who traveraa the 
ocean meet with iu their progresi, It is 
only while living and io full vigour that 
the Corypheena, or dolphin, glovs with 
hued of such exquiaite hrilliaacy : when 
the fish is taken out of the water, the 
colours fade aa it dies, and at last vaiiiah ; 
a dull greyish hrown remaining in their 
stead. The species of the genus Cory- 
pkfBna WK tolerably numerous ; ^, how- 
ever, are distinguished by thie richness of 



their colours, by their great activity and 

boldness, and by tlicir voracity, not only 
in the pursuit of flying fishes, and others 
I leas able to escape, but iu seizing what- 
' ever is thrown overboard by passpogersi 
j baits are therefore greedily swallowed, «> 
I tlia't it is not diflicult to c^ture tliem. 
The Carypluena hippurui (the Coryphine 
dofin of Daubenton) is from a yard to 
a yard and a lialf in length, its form is 
compressed laterally ; the dorsal fin com- 
mences on the top of the head and runs 
along the back, supported by flexible 
rays ; the head is elevated above, and its 
profila arched ; tlie palate, as well as are 
the jaws, is furnished witli teeth. 

Though most abundant in the warmer 
latitudes of the ocean, this beautiful fisb 
occasionally visits more temperate seas, 
and is not uiifretjuenlly Co be seen in tlie 
Mediterranean. !t is the 'Iirxiwjiot of 
Aristotle, and the Sippurui of Pliny, 



The bonito ( Thynrna pelamys, Cep.) 
is closely allied to the tunny, {Thynttin 
vidgara,) and also, but less immediately, 
io tl)« eaimoon niackerel, (Scomber «cod- 
briu, Linn.) The bonito, however, nevei 
attains t« so great a aise as ihe tunni 
(which is owniaonly four feet in langtl 
and often mu<^ wore,) being uauaUy 
about thirty iaehea- 'J'hough chiefly 
fined to the warmer laUtudes of the ec 
where it wanders iu shoal*, giving c 
to the flying fish, it »ouietim>eB visits more 
northern latitudes, and oooasionatly ihe 
Uritish coasL - Its relative, the tunny, is 
a SritishiG^h, but is eepecitJly ahundant 



at certain seasons in' the Mediterranean, 
and is a great source of revenue along the 
southern shores of Prance, and in Sar- 
dinia, and SirciJy. Vast nudtitudes are an- 
nually taken hy nets and various olhei' 
modes of fishing ; ond^' as the fish is liigfaly 
esteemed for the taUe, its flesh being 
firm, red, and of fine #Avuitr, the «kaMnd 
ever equals the jH'oceeds of the fishery. 
Prepared witJi salt and oil, the fleah of 
this ^b, Modrvr the name of Tkoa mahni, 
is au article of comuierce, and may be 
obtained in the pr<^er season at the Ita- 
liao warehouses in London : it is eaten 
c<^, like pickled aaluMw. 'I'he flesh -of 
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the boniUi, tho;^ firm «d4 red, lijke thttt 
of the tuimy, is ^v^ry inferior, and by 
most thought even disagreeable. The 
bonito is very beautiful, its colours being 
rich and metallic ; bhe back is dark steel 
blue, the sides are dusky, passing into; 
white below ; behind the pecstotcal nns, is 
a bright trianfi^ular space, {feonil 4pr<hi€jki 
begin four dark lines, that .e«1ieaid «(lMjg 
each side of the belly to €he taiii As -in 
the mackerel, the scales are few. 

It is mentioned hy Commerson^ andj 
has since been noticea by others, that the 
bonito is much infested with internal 
worms, (Entozoa) of yarious kinds, which 
even pierce through the eoats .of -the ato- ' 
mach and intestines, and Uve upon the. 
juices of their living victim. It may be 
added, however, that all fish are pecu- 
liarly obnoxious to intestinal worms, and 
they ^Mwid m the jiw«r. In lihe iiifer 
of the ocNMiHkQ <<mh!, lor inatanoe, jiwxkUers 
may hie wauaUy otwesv^d* The |>reseinee 
of these i^wittic .a.niioal«« boiiKe(v«r, ^is' 
tttchs ike h»8^4k wd viM e«Argie8 <«f tihe 
animals much less than v^ght be »k^- 
posed, and often, perhaps, not at all. From 
these internal foes, the bonito .prahahly . 
suffers less «than J&om the harasaments oS 
larger fiahe^ of .whv^h it is the conunon 
prey; wihile in tucn k har^tjtsses the jiyijikg 
fish, not ojqJ^ chasdng them t^a\^h the 
.water^ shut spiivgizig At them m thev 
swee^ (ibove the .surface^ .and geue^ral^ ; 
crossing .them iu their .course.. It is only 
the smajiler of the %iiig iiahj howey.er^ 
.that beeome its Jj^e)'^ 

The alh^core pr.s^b^care, is a fish often 
alluded Jtp *by voyi^ecs ; but under ,thi8 
term it wouud appear ihat <8e>veral of .the 
hmWy si^ Scomberida are cotnfoundedj the 
term, in fact, being indefinite. It has^ 
we believe, been 9fpixeA to that sin^ul^r 
animal the jpilot-^sl^, (^aucrate^ dwcJLor,) , 
and also to :the Scomber gltmcm of jLin- 
Dseus. La^pdde,4ohis " Uiatoire Natur 
relle 4e8 Poissons," £estq,cts the .terw 
tUbicore Xo the spe.cies .described under 
that title hy Sloane, in his History oif 
Jamaica, a species .which 'Cuyw refers to 
his genus Jtuxis, (See Regm Animv ▼cJ- 
ii. page 1.9^,) a genus of , the jScomberidtP.. ' 
With reapect tfi the particular species ij> 
tended hy voyager^ (aeeii^ .that the 
ajppeUatioii is vaguely used,) it cf^onot 
always be identified ; for it seldom hap- 
pens that their accounts descend to minute 
details. Like the tunnv, however^ and 
others -of tiie 'Same liunify, it is first seen 
in three degrees north latitude, and fol- 



lowed ike ship -to fdfWFen dmees souths 
a distance of eight hundred And lonty 

miles. 

To the fishes already noticed, we have 
to add a few observations on a fish termed 
skijtjpckr^ which is met with in the warmer 
j^iQrtiiides iin gJieat abundance, and which 
dl«9 ^M^ our shoces in the month of 
iiwa^ «ovftet&ittes<aipjp(earing in vast shoals, 
4^-w!bioh aeveral instances are on record. 
The ;Cikipper, or saury pike {Scomberesox 
munu^ A9 eminently gregarious, herding 
in «hocSs (Of thousands, perpetually ex- 
posed ito ftihe ravages of their foes, of 
which dolphitt^ jjbon.itos, and tunnies are 
among the most harassing. The velocity 
and activity of the skipper are amazingly 
great : when a shoal of these fishes (often 
amounting to twenty thousand) is pur- 
sued by an army of dolphins, the congre- 
gated -mMlltijtude si^pBB^ (Ojo^ <«f ^ «^0ter, 
Qsow^ded tc^e^her in aingulaf loooi^ion j 
•Uien faUinginto tih^r^aative eto(en^ jlihey 
all iTush sSnw^ ^ Aunfift^ for itaore itihaA 
a hm^drnd ^ymU, \withoiit once dip|i^g, 
be^keath, ]a«d scarcely M^^isim^ %» iouch 
t)h« watery t;hey th$H» m» agfvin«.andi4^ai« 
falling, .continue their arrow-like course. 
In the measn'time., ^kgix esmmf^J^e close 
in ith^r t^ack, and leap «as they li^p, if 
possible^ actro^p the lUne .of their .progre^is^ 
in .order to ba^^e .the better chance. ;Lq 
iftus nA»nAer„ ^e one iMLrty intent .upon 
their ^ey, the .othor stcaiKung to escape, 
the mingled crowd aweeyp along, rise^ and 
awee^ along, AP3>€aring lost, and ire-ajp>- 
pearjWg, till they ^ vanish in the disi- 
taitoe. if, ho¥i;ev^4 the skipper is thus 
h|,ra^ed by .the larger fishes ,of the 
ocean, at harasses otjhe^s in tum^ and 
thus is ike baliMCkce naaintained. 

The skipper is closely related .to our 
w«ll-known gm: fisli^ (Belone,) Its length 
is ^rom one to iwo feet, the jaws ^oxe narr 
row <9,nd elouga,tedj t^e foi)m is iongg 
slen^i imA ^compressed. The head acS 
hack are of .«i fine rich dark blue, becom«- 
ii^ jpaler^ 4ind assuming 3 greejodah tint 
on the aides J the'under^sucface is silvery 
white. 

There is a remarkable genus of fishe3 
related to ScomberesQ^, termed by ,Cuyier 
ffemirumpthw, from the peculiar con.- 
sipuetiou of the anout; the upper jaw ip 
shor^ and is .fiunished with small teeth; 
but the lower jaw;, also furAished with 
.teeth, has its anterior point or angle pro- 
longed into an acute beak-like p;cojection, 
destitute of .teeth. The French term .these 
fish deini>l)je(;8f or half-beaks, in illusion 



to thU Bingular confotroBtion ; tbejr are [ the ' 
•trictlj confined to th« wanner latitudes of | of 01 



!ean, thoogli an initance it on record 
: having been taken near our coast. 



The Hetniramphiu ie long, slender, and 
coiDpresBed; the specimens we have seen 
do not much exceed twelve inches ; it is 
ore rapacious of the finny 
, but its peculiar habits and man- 
ners are little known. The habits, indeed, 
of most of the oceanic fishes are neces- 



ttiC^ 



sarilj but imperfectly understood : the 
deep is their home and hiding-place, and 
it is onlj when they force themselves as 
it were upon his notice, that man is en- 
abled to glean a partial account of their 
economy. — M. 



AlfUBIUENTS IK C EI HA. 

The Chinese, in times of public fes- 
tivity, amuse themselves by hfting up a 
wheel and axle. The axle is a heavv 
piece of wood, and is furnished at each 
end by a wheel cut of a block of granite. 
Those who are ambitious to display their 
activity or to improve their strength, first 
lift this unwieldy device to their knees ; 
then ruse it upon their arms ; and lastly, 
heaveitaloftintheair. Muscular strength 
and dexterity, acquired by practice, are 
ajike necessary for excelling in this kind 
ofexercise- 

A favourite amusement among the 
middle classes of China consists in pro- 
jecting a hall, or balloon in miniature, 
mto the air, by a smart and sudden stroke, 
given with the inside of the foot The 
ball is hollow, and made of some elastic 
material. The merit lies in performiog 
this action of the foot not only so as to 
drive it aloft, in a, direction nearly per- 
pendicular to the horizon, hut so as to 
give the least possible discomposure to 
the pliant limbs and long robes of the 
competitor. He, therefore, bears away the 

Eslm of Bicellenee, who, when the ball 
appens to faJl near to him, can elevate 
it again by a slight and seemingly careless 
use of his foot. The writer saw some 
Malays at Singapore engaged Jn this 



sport, who, when questioned as to the 
name of it in that language, said it was 
Bugi) permain, a Bugis game, implying 
that they had borrowed it from the na- 
tives who inhabit the Bay of Boni, in 
theislandofCelebeH, Indian Archipelago.* 
The Chinese are very expert in the 
manufacture of kites, and leave us far 
behind in devices for soaring aloft into 
the air. They do not confine themselves 
to the rhombus, or diamond, or to any 
other particular form, but extend their 
choice to birds, fish, and butterflies. The 
imitation in shape is very exact, and so 
contrived as to mimic the action of the 
living creature which is taken as a 
model for it. If it is a fish, the tail 
vibrates, and the rest of the body as- 
sumes an undulatory motion, so that it 
seems as if it were making its way through 
the liquid air. If it bears the semblance 
of a butterfly, it exhibits, when agitated 
by the wind, the dodging flutter of that 
insect. But the imitation most in cha- 
racter, and consequently most apt to im- 
pose upon the spectator, is that of a fish- 
ing-hawk. These are often seen in the 
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sammer season, hovering over the river 
near Canton, just as the hirds are wont 
to do in creeks and harhours near the sea, 
and copy so exactly their pendant mode 
of staying themselves in the air, that^e 
writer was for some time deceived by 
them. An elastic piece of board is often 
connected with the string, which utters a 
humming sound as it is put into action by 
the varying tensions of tbe cord. 

The swing is a diversion in some re- 
quest among them. A board, which an- 
swers the purpose of a seat, is suspended 
from some lofty tree, so that the oscilla- 
tions of this pendulum are performed in 
the arc of a very large circle. The ex- 
tent of the sweep, and the height to 
which the swing soars, try the courage 
and resolution of the party who ventures 
upon such long-winded excursions, while 
theories of «* Forbear!" "Stop!" "Not 
so high !" are the subjects of great mirth 
to the numerous spectators. In the sec- 
tion of the Chinese Encyclopedia dedicate 
ed to sports, a lady is represented as en- 
joying this exercise in a swing that is 
suspended from a beam, supported by 
two posts. The scene is laid amidst the 
trees and rockwork of a Chinese garden. 

The Chinese are gamblers from their 
childhood, and seem to prefer games of 
chance to almost every other species of 
amusement. A table, with a large circle 
divided into eight arcs or sections, is very 
common near the places of public resort 
These eight sections are an imitation of 
the eight kiva, or philosophic emblems of 
permutation. A shaft turns upon a pivot, 
like the needle of a compass, whicn the 
player, after placing his money upon one 
of the sections, whirls round in glowing 
hope that it will stop and point towards 
the arc he has selected. If this happens, 
the sum staked is doubled ; but it is easy 
to see, by the slightest reference to the 
"doctrine of chances," that the proba- 
hility of his winniirfss small, when com- 
pared with the tiHRice. A bystander 
once pointed this out to a man who was 
losing his money at the game ; but he 
seemed to think it was all fair enough, as 
no one was obliged to play against his 
win. 

Of still more frequent appearance is 
the man who seats himself upon a stool, 
inverts the lid of the basket which holds 
his vendibles, and, treating it as a table, 
displays thereon a heap of earthenware 
dice, and a square, parted into four quar- 
ters, and marked with the numbers 1, 
2, 3, 4. After the player has placed his 



money upon one of the divisions, tiie 
owner of the table separates a quantity of 
dice from the heap, at random, and then, 
by means of a curved stick, counts this 
quantity out into fours ; if the remainder 
corresponds to the number on which the 
stake IS laid, the player has it doubled ; 
if not, it is lost. The probability of being 
the ultimate gainer on the side of the 
table-holder, is, in the case of the eight 
kiva, as seven to two ; in this, which is 
called time fan tan, as three to two. The 
money won is usually expended for rice 
balls, filled with meat and vegetables, 
for slices of pork, etc., which are stored 
up in the ^ell beneath the table, or dis- 
played in some convenient vessel hard 
by, to attract the venturous hopes of the 
hungry. The sounds of glee and merri- 
ment are often heard here, but it is a rare 
thing to see any one of the players lose 
their temper. They rejoice aloud when 
they win, and bear their losses with the 
best graces of silence. 

That cruel and heartless amusement, 
cockfighting, was thought worthy of a 
place m the Encyclopedia referred to in 
a foregoing paragraph, where a Chinese 
is urging two combatants to a close, wRife 
two young gentlemen are looking on with 
great delight. The writer, however, has 
no reason for believing that it is very com- 
mon, as he saw only two or three in- 
stances in the course of many and various 
rambles. In fact, crickets seem to have 
displaced chanticleer; for at certain sea- 
sons of the year these are exposed for 
sale in great numbers, about the environs 
of Canton. They are kept in pans, co- 
vered with iron network, and chirp with 
a cheerful vigour, as if they were well 
pleased with their confinement. They 
appear to have sagacity enough to under- 
stand why they are deprived of their 
liberty, and to rejoice in tlie work of 
fighting to amuse and profit their master ; 
for as soon as his summons is heard, the 
creature puts itself in an attitude of 
defence, and chirps his note of defiance. 

Archery is a favourite kind of exercise 
with all the more polished parts of 
Chinese society. Scholars, after the ex- 
ample of Confucius and many a re- 
nowned person before his day, regard 
skill in tne management of the bow as 
a qualification worthy of a gentleman. 
They may sometimes be seen in some 
open space, indulging this predilection 
with different degrees of success as to 
their aim. Their target resembles ours, 
and so affords a sort of graduated scale 
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for eatinifttHig iHm iwerite' of each' eom- 
^tkor. The hftn^ tk«l pvlb the string 
u* dfrawn to^avcb the «ar^ a» it owghk t& 
hCf f<Mf hitting » mttrk. A« the veeoil of 
the string m donsrierahlis; » guard is 
placed around the right thwiwh, to pro^ 
tect it from* injisry. This piece of de- 
ience* is often* made of jade, and worn as 
an ornament) and a» a badge* of the 
Wearer's pr«teasion9 in archery. 

Jugglers, of a genteel and poiished 
beaming, oceasfonally come down to €an«- 
ton fron> Pekiiiy te* exhibit their feats, 
for the diversien of the great men in the 
prtfrmchd city. Thelf performances are 
eondneted in a kind of diialogue ; white 
one performs the tricky another asks ques^ 
tions and wonders. A long preamble in^ 
treducee eaeh* separate act of ingenuity, 
and is* followed by several interludes, 
when the process admits of division. 
This aooompaniment is considered so es-^ 
sential, tliat the fellow who displays his 
sleight of hand in the s^eet thinks it ne^ 
oessary to get some clown to echo his 
words. 

Dramatic performances are very eoi»- 
mon in China, and the source of much at- 
traction. The buikiings for this purpose 
are of temporary construction, and are of 
a ^adrangular fbrm. One end is occu- 
pied by the stage, two sides by galleries 
intended for gentlemen, while at the 
other end is a gallery set apart for the 
ladies, which gives them a front view of 
the spectacle. Interest or money is ne« 
eessary for obtaining a place in the gal- 
leries; the pit is free, and therefore usually 
crowded to overflowing. On some oc- 
casions, several thousands are convened 
together, all eager to: secure a place ; but 
so excellent are the police regulations, 
and BO i^easonable are the habits of the 
populace, that quarrels are seldom wit- 
nessed ; and as the Chinese who delight 
in ardent spirits have the decency to 
keep* their excesses out of public view, 
no irregularities or disturbances arise 
from- the freaks of drunken men. The 
scenery is very imperfect, but the dresses 
are rich and costly, and would not mis- 
become the kings and princes- to whom 
they are supposed to belong; The sub- 
jects for representation are generally of an 
historical kind, and to a foreigner are 
▼ery instniotive, as exhibiting the in- 
terior of the council chamber, and thus 
eetting before him, in lively portraiture, 
the forms of business, the etiquette and 
the deliberations of the court. Scenes of 
domestic life are often displayed with a 



mtnate aittention> to' tmdi^ so that^ to* une 
» homely phrase,- Uiey fairly '*tfim s 
Chinese house ineide* out." In* any mattei^ 
ol a dipiomattc or official character, the 
woftd of a Chinese cannot be- relied upon ^ 
yet npon^ the stage, he kbour» to* teu the 
truth' witifi* a paias^ and aoeuraey' that are 
truly wondei^il> and hiv success in this 
way leaver him almost without s rivals 

L. 



DIVINE FORBEARANCE ABUSED. 

" Because sentence againstan evil work- 
is not executed speedily,, therefore the 
heart of the sons of men- is fHiUy set in 
thenv to do evil," Eccles.- viii« 11. Thus 
the Divine forbear-tmce towards sinners, 
which ougli^ to produce grateful emotions, 
and lead to the renvnciation of those 
practtceef a holy God abhors, is abused 
and dishonoured^ by the thoughtiess and 
profane; aoid beeauee the lightninga of 
Divine wralh de not flash upon their 
spirits, and the judgments of God do 
not reach them in the actual commis- 
si<in of iniquity,. tl»ey encourage them- 
selves in sin with more daring boldnes8» 
How awful an ei^ibition of human de- 
pravity is thus- presented to the universe 
of God ! How perik)U8 a position do such 
despisers of the riches of the goodness 
and forbearance of tlie Lord occupy. 

The dealings of the ** only wise God " 
towards such persons, are among tlie 
mysteries of his provideneei that often 
exercise the faith of his people here, and 
incite them to look forward to the hour, 
when a full development of the ** ways 
which are now past finding out," shall 
take place ; with an interest heightened 
by the conviction that ^' the Judge of all 
the earth " must " doright." This feature 
in the dispensations of Jehovah, supplies 
to the Christian a theme suitable for pro- 
fitable reflection, and presents to the un^ 
decided and presunmvHlus man a subject 
demanding his earnlftt and devout con- 
sideration. Partially may we discover, 
even here, where " we see throuah a 
glass darkly," the reasons of the Divine 
procedure; perfectly shall we behold 
them in the light of eternity. 

Look at the fact of the Divine forbear* 
ance, in not executing vengeance on sin- 
ners. Millions in open rebellion against 
God, receive from him the blessings 
of life, health, food, protection; many 
have more than heart can wish : nay, an 
inspired writer tells us, " They are not in 
trouble as other men." Prosperity smiles 
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Kpoii eh«m; Wb«(te¥er they undertftke 
veetnft to ptospett Vfhy does Jehovali 
thus ttot towafds t}f€tn? fhat hk goodness 
ffiaj lead to fepentaftee. Most be»ati- 
feUy do^s God illtistrate his own tmtbi 
and enforce moot powerfully his own in- 
junction; "Do good to them that hate 
yen." Another end, too, is gained j the 
faith of his people is put to ft severe, 
^et not untiecessary test^ and trial is 
made of thefn, whether they can rely im- 
plidtly upon the Divine promises, and 
eottsent eheerfiilly to forego worldlv ad- 
vantages, which others enjoy who know 
not God, and endure present privations 
6f whieh others are ignorant, sustained 
by the assufanees of the glory that is to 
be revealed. 

That the forbearance of God does not 
arise either from indiHerence or igno- 
rance, or is displayed because of the ab- 
tence of power to punish,, no one, with 
the Bible in his hand, can, for a moment, 
leriously believe. And sometimes, by 
laddenly bringing upon daring and hard- 
eaed transgressors, awful and remediless 
roin, by rising to judgment^ and sweep- 
ing away, with the whirlwind of his 
wrath, those who lifted up their hand 
against him, he compels the blasphemer 
and the scolSer to exclaim, " Verily there 
is a God that judgeth in the earth." Let 
the doubter of this trtith gaze upon the 
^oomy waters, or sterile and solitary 
Mwres of the sea of the plain ; or visit 
the heaped ruins of fiabyion, where no 
Arab "pitches his tent, or shepherds 
make their fold," and read its eonfirma- 
tion. 

But what is, too frequently, the effect 
of the Divine forbearance ? Alas I so de- 
generate is man, that he interprets it 
falsely, and acts according to his inter- 
pretation, << He hath said in his heart, 
God hath foi^otten : he hideth his face ; 
be will never seejt," Psa. x. 11. He 
points to his pfialBy'ous circumstances, 
as a reply to any fSonstranoe that may 
be made agaiust his continuance in sin, 
and asks, " Were the Divine Being of- 
fended with me, would he thus favour 
me?" and he resolves to maintain his 
former practices. Now, if he were cor- 
rect in his assumption that outward pros- 
perity is always a sien of favour with 
Ged, his question would be unanswerable. 
But this is not true. It is a fact, that 
aome whom God loves he is pleased to 
favour with a lanre degree of success in 
their temporal anairs, and honours them, 
by making them the .possessors of maQy 



ittftMAy advantages; but the k»gie i# at 
fattlt, which itifers tberefrcm^ that all 
those who enjoy these advantagee mdl 
successes of a temporal fiatnrey are tho 
friends and loved ones of God« " J have 
seen the wicked in great power," saya 
David, "and spreading himself like a 
green baytree," Psa. xxxvii 86. This 
statement of the royal psalmist may re^ 
ceive corroboration every where, and at 
any time. 

The rule, which of course has excep- 
tions, by which Jehovah generally deals 
with his people^ is, that ** in the world 
they shall have tribulation;" and some 
of the greatest saints have borfie the great- 
est trials^ ** to the praise of the glory of 
his grace." " What are these irmch are 
arrayed inw hite robes ? and whence came 
they ?" was the question asked, when a 
vision of the glorious scenes, and bright 
and happy dwellers of the celestial state, 
was permitted to the beloved disciple* 
And the reply was, " These are they which 
came out of great tribulation," Rev* vii. 
13, 14. The man who was borne by aiH 
gels to the bosom of Abraham was on 
earth a beggar \ he was a wealthy and 
luxurious epicure at whose gate he lay^ 
helpless and disregarded, who *' in hell 
lifted up his eyes, being in torment." Hew 
often is the judgment of men deceived t 
Great caution is requisite in construing 
the providences of the present life ; in the 
eternal world there will be no possibility 
or opportunity of mistake. 

Yet it is too generally the case with 
men, as Solomon asserts, " Because sen-' 
tence against an evil work is not exe- 
cuted speedily, therefore the heart of the 
Sons of men is fully set in them to do 
evil." ** They flatter themselves in their 
own eyes," and go on still further in the 
career of guilt : as the liar, who escapes 
the discovery of his flrst falsehood, tries 
the experiment again and again. 

See that young man ! he enjoyed the 
invaluable advantages of a religious edu- 
cation, but soon threw off the restraints of 
parental authority, and rushed into sin. 
AAer the feverish excitement of some 
forbidden pleasure had passed away, and 
cool reflection had led him to see the 
baseness of his conduct, he writhed in 
anguish. The lessons of childhood, the 
warnings of parents, the solemn instruc- 
tions of ministers, the words of God, all 
were vividly remembered ; and he shook 
with terror as he anticipated some dread- 
ful visitation from an insulted Deity. 
But all was still; no voice from heaveui 
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speaking in some terrible act of retribu- 
tion, Was beard ; and emboldened by tbe 
impunity with wbicb he sinned, he yielded 
to temptation again. Once more reflec- 
tion followed, and fear shook his soul, al- 
though with less violence than before; 
but again he escaped ; until at length he 
has grown hardened in wickedness, and 
remorse is no longer felt He laughs 
at his former scruples; believes that 
Christians are righteous over much ; and 
thinks that his fears about sin were 
groundless. His health is good, his pros- 
pects fair and cloudless; he will not be 
deterred from " walking in the ways of 
his heart, and in the sight of his eyes." 
He has hitherto escaped Divine vengeance, 
why should he not again ? He has made 
up his mind to pursue his com-se, and 
be reckless of consequences. 

But, is such an one unnoticed? No. 
" Can any hide himself in secret places 
that I shall not see him? saith the Lord," 
Jer. xxiii. 24. Will he escape with im- 
punity ? " His judgment now of a long 
time lingereth not, and his damnation 
slumbereth not," 2 Pet. ii. 3. The angel 
of the Divine wrath even now brandishes 
over him the flaming sword of righteous 
vengeance. But the uplifted arm is 
stayed. It may be, that the long-suffer- 
ing of Jehovah yet tlisplays itself. Al- 
though sin has abounded, mercy does 
yet more abound. Should not this lead 
to repentance? Is any one congratu- 
lating himself on freedom from the re- 
proaches of conscience, and the absence 
of all evidence of the Divine displeasure 
towards him, although he is living in 
sin ? Surely there is no adequate cause 
for rejoicing. Tears of blood would be 
more befitting his condition, for God is 
leaving him to his own undoing. " The 
end of those things is death." Knows he 
not that death often comes without a pre- 
monitory symptom or sound of warning ? 
So may destruction. Oh, let every man 
in this position of hostility towards his 
Maker, who yet is untouched by the 
vengeance of God, be alarmed at the 
awfUl repose around him : it is but the 
ominous stillness before the clouds of 
heaven burst, the red lightning descends, 
and the living is numbered with the dead. 
Let him cry, while yet there may be 
hope, 



« O God I my inmost so|i|l convert, 
And deeply ^MH3Vy tholightless h 
Etern^lkings impress." 



This shoidfl- be the result of the long- 
sufiering qif God. The hearts of men 



ought to be humbled, under a convictioii 
of their base ingratitude, and the un- 
worthy return they have made for his 
goodness. They ought to love Him whose 
prQ^f of his own words that he has " no 
pleasure in the death of a sinner," is so 
abundant ; and seek the pardon and ac- 
ceptance of their souls through that Re- 
deemer whose mighty intercession averts 
the consequences of man's guilt. Their 
long rejection of the invitations of the 
gospel should cease, and they accept 
its offers without delay. Let them '* seek 
the Lord while he may be found, and 
call upon him while he is near." To- 
day there is hope, to-morrow they may 
be in eternity. This hour they may 
exult in the carelessness of their spirit 
and freedom from punishment ; the next, 
the terrified soul may stand trembling 
and condemned at the tribunal of God. 
Then how thrilling his words : ** These 
things hast thou done, and I kept silence ; 
thou thoughtest that I was altogether such 
an one as thyself: but I will reprove thee, 
and set them in order before thine eyes," 
Psa. 1. 21. Then will he ** discern be- 
tween the righteous and the wicked," 
Mai. iii. 1 8. The sentence against the 
ungodly will then be executed, " The 
wicked shall be turned into hell, and all 
the nations that forget God," Psa. ix. 17. 
Awful catastrophe, only to be averted 
by listening to the gracious words, '' The 
Son of man is come to save that which 
was lost; I am come to call sinners to 
repentance. Whosoever will, let him 
come. He that believetb, though he were 
dead in sins, yet shall he live, and have 
everlasting life." Luke xix. 10; Matt. 
xix. 13; Rev. xxii. 17; John xi. 25. 
Let every one who hears obey : let none 
fear rejection, however far they may 
have gone astray from God. 

" For ne'er hath prodigal come round, 

Subdued in heart, and craving grace, 
Whate'er his faults, ifko hath not found 

Forgiveness in thojlftviour's face. 
A contrite heart he wBt not scoff; 

Whoever knocks, an entrance vrlns : 
Then let us at the cross tbrovr off 

The burden of our sins ; 
And though their dye be black as night, 
His blood can make— has made them vrhlte." 

^ T.A. 

HOSPITALITY IK GREENLAND. 
Whenever a stranger comes into a 
house, he never asks for victuals, though 
never so hungry : nor is there any need 
he should; for they generally exercise 
great hospitality, and are free with what 
they have. — Egede, 
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ROMISH INDULGENCES. 

GftEAT excitement prevailed, in 1517, 
unoDg the people in Germauy. The 
KomiBh church had opened a vast market 
on earth. The crowd of customers, iind tlie 
cries and jests of the sellers, might have 
suggested the idea uf a fair, and that a 
fair neld by monks. The goods of which 
they vaunted the quality, and which they 
oflered at the lowest price, were, they 
•aid, the salvation of souls. 

When the cross had been elevated in a 
church, and the pope's arms hung upon it, 
Tetiel ascended tlie pulpit, and with a con- 
fident air began to extol the worth of in- 
dulgences in presence of the crowd whom 
the ceremony had attracted to the sacred 
fUux. The people listened, open-mouth- 
ed, to the account of the admirable virtues 
announced to tiiem. A Jesuit historian 
■ays, speaking of tlie Dominican monks, 
whoni Tetzel had taken as his associates : 
"Some of these preachers fulled not, as 
usual, to overdo tlie subject they handled, 



and to exaggerate the value of indulgences 
to such a degree, aa to give the people 
reason to heheve that one was assured of 
the salvation of his soul, and of the re- 
lease of souls from purgatory, the mo- 
ment he had paid his money." If such 
were the disciples, we may imagine what 

The sermon ended, the indulgence was 
considered as "having solemnly estab- 
lished its throne in that place." Con- 
fessionals, adorned with the pope's arms, 
weie arranged; the sub-commission era, 
and liie confessors chosen by them, were 
held to represent the apostolic penances 
of Rome in the time of a great jubilee ; 
and on each of their confessionals were 
written, in large letters, their names. 
Christian names, and titles. 

The crowd now flocked to the confes- 
sors : they came not with contrite hearts ! 
but with a pjece of money in their hands. 
Men, women, and children, poor people, 
and those who lived on alms, found 
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money, every one. The penancers, after 
having again setforth toeacb, individually, 
the greatness of the indulgence, put this 
question to the penitents : " How much 
money can you in conscience ^£?^ 
to obtain so perfect a remission ?" This 
question, says the instruction of the 
archbishop of Meqtz to the sub-eomvnit- 
sioners, must be put at iMs moment, in 
order that the penitents may be thereby 
better disposed to contribute. 

No other preparations whatei^r were 
required, on the part of the people, than 
those we have mentioned. In the pope*« 
bull there was, at least, mention of re- 
pentance of heart, and confession by 
mouth; but Tetzel and his companions 
took good care to say nothing of this: 
their purses would otherwise have re- 
mained empty. 

The following is eme of the letters of 
absolution. It is worth while to )^bow 
the contents of one of those diplomas that 
occasioned the reformation of tne church : 

" Our Lord Jesus Christ %ve pity on 
thee, N. N., and absolve ^e ny the 
merits of his moal hofy pas^on ! And I, 
by virtue of the apostolic power which 
has been confided tei me, dp absolve thee 
from all ecclesiaaifical censures, judg- 
ments, and penalties, which thou mayest 
have merited ; also, ftoup^ 93i excesses^ 
sins, and crimes, which thou may«8t have 
committed, however great and enormous 
they may be, and for whatsoever cause, 
even though they had been reserved to our 
most holy father the pope, and the apos- 
tolic see. I efface all attainders of unfit- 
neas, and cdl marks of infamy thou may- 
est have drawn upon thee on this occasion ; 
I remit the punishments thou shouldest 
have had to endure in purgatory ; I make 
thee anew a participator in the sacra- 
ments of the church ; I incorporate thee 
afresh in the communion of the saints, 
and I reinstate thee in the innocence and 
purity in which thou wast at the hour of thy 
baptism ; so that at the hour of thy death, 
the gate, through which is the entrance 
to the place of torments and punish- 
ments, shall be closed against fhee ; and 
on the contrary, that which leads to the 
paradise of joy shall be open to thee. 
And shouldest thou not be to die soon, 
this grace shall remain immutable to the 
time of thy last end. 

" In the name of the Father, of the 
Son, and of tlie Holy Ghost. Amen. 

" Brother John Tetzel, commissioner, 
has signed it with his own hand." 

How dexterously presumptuous and 



lying words are here commingled with 
holy and Christian expressions ! 

The mission ended, the merchants re- 
galed themselves after their labours. The 
commissioner-general's instructions for- 
bade them, it is true, to frequent public 
houses and suspected places; but they 
eared little for this prohibition. Sins 
coidd not have had many terrors for peo- 
ple who made so easy a trade of them. 
<*The collectors led a bad life," says a 
Roman Catholic historian; ''they spent 
in the public-houaet, gaming-houses, and 
houses of ill*fame, all that the people 
spared from their necessities." It is even 
asserted, positively, that they made it an 
occasional practice* in the public houses, 
to play at cuoe for the salvation of souls. 

Thus Tetzel himself was preparing the 
Reformation : by the outrageous abuses 
he was giiilty of, he was paving the way 
for a purer doctrine ; and the indignation 
he was kix^dting in a body of generous 
youths, vrafi one d^ to burst forth with 
vehemeiice. Some idea of the force of 
this feeling m»^ ^ ^e^i^ed from the fol- 
lowing anecdote. 

A Sbxiva ge«|[tlefaan, who had heard 
Tetzel at tieipwCj had felt indignant at his 
falsehoods^ GiOV9^ up to the monk, he 
asks him whethor |^ had the right of par- 
doning the sins which it is intended to 
commit. "Certainly," replies Tetzel, "I 
have received full power so to do from 
the pope." "Very well," rejoins the 
gentleman, " I should like to inflict a 
little vengeance on one of my enemies, 
without attempting his life. I will give 
you ten crowns, if you will give me a let- 
ter of indulgence, justifymg me fully 
withregard to that matter." Tetzel made 
some objections; they agreed, however, 
at last, and the bargain was struck for 
twenty crowns. Soon after this, the 
monk set off from Leipsic. The gentle- 
man, accompanied by his valets, waited 
for him in a wood between Jiitei4>ock and 
Treblen, and rushing upon him as he 
came up, had him moderately cudgelled, 
and carried off the rich indulgence-coffer 
which the inquisitor was conveying with 
him. Tetzel made a furious outcry about 
this act of violence, and laid his com- 
plaint before the magistrates. The gen- 
tleman, however, showing the letter which 
Tetzel himself had signed, and which ex- 
empted the delinquent beforehand from 
all penalty, duke George, who had been 
at first greatly incensed at the deed, or- 
dered that the accused should be fully 
acquitted. — From D'AubignL 
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£NOLI8fi HISTORY. 
CHARtES I, 

There was now no doubt that a civil 
war had begun ; and that, after an inter- 
val of a century and a half, the fields of 
our island were again to be drenched 
with the blood of men of England, slain 
by their fellow-countrymen. 

The royalists did not feel much confid- 
eoce, when the king raised his standard 
at Nottingham, August 22, 1642. He 
was advised to retire to York, as the earl 
of Essex was eoncentrating the parlia- 
fflentary forces at Northampton. Charles 
refused, but consented to send tho earl 
of Southampton and Dorset, with sir John 
Culpepper, to London, thinking that if 
the parliament would not treat, the people 
would be less willing to support their 
cause. The parliament declined entering 
into any negotiations, unless the king 
would take down his standard, and recall 
some late proclamations. This was not 
listened to, and prince Rupert, the son of 
the late palatine, by the king's sister, 
having arrived, strongly urged hostilities. 
At the head of some cavalry, he made a 
hasty expedition through several of the 
midland counties, raising soldiers for the 
^ng's army ; and committing acts of vio- 
lence and military pillage on the country 
through which he passed, hitherto un- 
sown in England, though practised 
throughout Germany during the thirty 
years' war. 

The marquis of Hertford was engaged 
in raising troops in the west ; and about 
the middle of September, the king march- 
ed from Nottingham to join him. His 
vmy did not commit the same outrages 
u the troops of prince Rupert; and 
whilst on the march, he made a public 
and solemn declaration, that his intention 
was strictly to support the true Protestant 
religion, the laws and liberties of the king- 
dom, and the just privileges of parliament. 
People, however, could not but recollect, 
that though he had lately issued a pro- 
clamation at York, forbidding Papists to 
Joia his army, yet there were many at 
Gomrt and in the camp, and he was on 
his marcb to unite with others, then 
taking up arms in his behalf; and only 
ft few days afterwards he wrote to the 
earl of Newcastle, in the north, not to 
inquire into the opinions of the men 
offering to serve, if they were loyalists. 
Such a course rendered many men un- 
willing to give the confidence to this 
unhappy king's declarations, which they 
Would otherwise have obtained ; still they 



made considerable impression, and the 
number of his troops increased. 

The royal army arrived at Shrewsbury 
on September 20, where they were well 
received, the kins still pursuing measures 
of mildness and persuasion. Here he 
raised considerable sums of money, the 
Romanists in particular assisting. Lord 
Spencer^ then in attendance at Shrews- 
bury, did not hesitate to write, that the 
king was averse to peace, and that there 
was much reason for i^prehension, if the 
king and his immediate supporters should 
prevail. 

The earl of Essex having secured Waiv 
wickshire, set forward to intercept the 
king's march to the west. After defeat- 
ing prince Rupert, he occupied Worcester, 
where he remained. A month's stay at 
Shrewsbury increased the royal army, 
and the king determined to leave the eaii 
of Essex, and march direct for London. 
He began this march on October 20, 
halting on the 22nd at Edgehill, on the 
borders of Warwickshire and Oxford- 
shire, the parliamentary army occupying 
the adjacent village of Keinton, the same 
evening. Their march was so hasty, 
that a part of the troops were not come 
up ; and, by the advice of his council, the 
king resolved to turn, and attack Essex. 
On the morning of Sunday, October 
23, the royal army appeared drawn up 
on Edgehill: the parliamentarians were 
arranged on the lower ground. For some 
hours the armies stood facing each other, 
as though both were reluctant to begin 
the fatal afiray ; but at two o'clock Essex 
ordered his artillery to fire. The royalists 
then advanced ; Rupert charged with his 
cavalry, and routed the troops opposed to 
him, but rashly pursued the fugitives to 
Keinton, where his followers plundered 
the baggage. Meanwhile, the centre of 
the parliamentarians repulsed their oppo* 
nents. Sir Edward Vamey, the king's 
standard bearer, was slain, and the ge- 
neral, the earl of Lindsay, being mortally 
wounded, was taken prisoner. Prince 
Rupert returned too late to remedy this 
disaster; but the parliamentarians, from 
want of ammunition, or some other cause, 
did not pursue their advantage. The 
royal army continued in its original po- 
sition on the high ground, while Essex 
occupied the field of contest, strewed, as 
it is estimated, with the dead bodies of 
more than four thousand English, thus 
slaughtered by their countrymen. On 
the following day, the earl retired to War- 
wick, counselled by his officers, who had 

c2 
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served on (lie continent, and were not 
eager to close the war, though against 
the wish of Hollis and others. The king 
drew off to Banhury, while Rupert, on 
the Tuesday night, attacked Keinton with 
a party of horse, putting to death many 
of the sick and wounded, with his accus- 
tomed harharity. 

The news of the hattle was soon carried 
to London hy fugitives, whose reports 
excited much alarm ; hut when farther 
intelligence was received, the parliament 
claimed the victory. Certainly the battle 
retarded the advance of the royalists 
upon London, though it would not have 
prevented it, had the king pursued his 
previous determination. His delay was 
a mistake fatal to his success, though 
even his council did not wish him to re- 
gain power by conquest. The king first 
turned aside to Oxford, where he was 
joyfully received by the university. Many 
gentlemen, who had hitherto stood aloof, 
joined the royalists; these cavaliers en- 
abled prince Rupert again to advance 
with a marauding party, who proceeded 
as far as Staines, exciting much alarm in 
the metropolis, and causing the parlia- 
ment to have recourse to active measures 
for increasing their army. The appren- 
tices were encouraged to enlist, and con- 
siderable support was drawn from the 
eastern counties, then organizing under 
Oliver Cromwell. On November 7, Essex 
arrived in London, quartering his army in 
the towns and villages on the western side. 

From Oxford the king proceeded to 
Reading, and afterwards advanced to 
Colnbrookf where he was met by the 
earl of Northumberland and three com- 
moners, with a petition for pacific mea- 
sures. The king returned a favourable 
answer, on which the parliament ordered 
Essex to suspend hostilities; but the 
instructions were hardly given, when the 
sound of catinon called the general from 
the House of Lords. Hastening towards 
Brentford, he found that, notwithstand- 
ing his peaceable answer, the king had 
ordered an attack upon that town, under 
the cover of a thick fog ; but the regiment 
of Hollis resisted, till reinforcements were 
brought, and the royalists gave up the 
^attempt. 

Sunday, November 24, was desecrated, 
iby the preparations for a conflict. Essex 
tthen was at the head of 24,000 men ; all 
was ready for an assault on the royal 
4irmy. Troops were already moving, to 
intercept the king's retreat, when Essex 
Again, under the advice of his stipend- 



iary officers, forbore the attack, and the 
kin? was allowed to retire to Oxford un- 
molested. 

During the winter, the military opera- 
tions were confined to predatory and ma- 
rauding expeditions, each party strength- 
ening itself for farther proceedings. In 
March, negotiations were entered upon ; 
Northumberland and others were received 
as commissioners from the parliament, of- 
fering to negotiate on the following terms : 
that the king should disband his army, 
I and return to the parliament ; that delin- 
quents, as the principal supporters of the 
king's measures were called, should be 
left for trial ; that Papists should be dis- 
armed ; that the bishops should be done 
away, and a general pardon granted; 
excluding, however, some of the most 
staunch supporters of the throne. 

These terms did not indicate much 
sincerity in the desires professed by the 
parliament for peace. The king, on the 
other hand, reauired that his revenue, 
garrisons, and ships should be restored ; 
that whatever had been done contrary to 
his right, and all acts of illegal power by 
the parliament, should be recalled and 
disclaimed, offering that he would con- 
sent to the execution of the laws against 
Papists, provided that the sectaries might 
not prevail ; and that all persons left out 
of the pardon should be tried by their 
peers. 

The treaty, as might be expected, was 
broken off, after several weeks' confer- 
ences : meanwhile hostile movements 
proceeded. Reading was taken by the 
earl of Essex, when Hampden again ad- 
vised bold measures, and the investment 
of Oxford, a step which would probably 
have ended the war, as that city was not 
prepared for a siege ; but Essex evidently 
was averse to bold designs, probably 
dreading the consequences of an uncon- 
ditional triumph over the king, and he 
continued inactive at Reading for several 
weeks. 

The warfare proceeded in other parts 
of England with different success. Waller 
gained advantages for the parliament, 
occupying Portsmouth and Winchester, 
and penetrating to Hereford. In the 
north, the queen landed on February 22, 
1643, at Burlington ; she was conducted 
to York by the earl of Newcastle, who 
was stronger than Fairfax his opponent ; 
but the warfare was desultory, and the 
attacks only partial. 

The king remained inactive at Oxford 
for want of ammunition ; but in May he 
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received a supply from York, upon which 
he again offered terms to the parliament ; 
these were not listened to, and the Com- 
mons even impeached the queen of trea- 
son ! The excitement against the royal- 
ists was increased about this time, by the 
discovery of a design of Waller and 
others, to deliver the city of London to 
the king's forces. The leader gave up 
his associates, and was allowed to escape 
after paying a heavy fine, while his bro- 
ther-in-law, and another, were hanged. 
After this, the Commons made a solemn 
engagement not to consent to peace while 
the Papists were protected ; they caused 
a great seal to be made, on which the 
houses of parliament were represented, 
and ordered an assembly of divines to 
meet for settling religion. 

In the west, a plot was detected for 
seizing Bristol for the king ; two of the 
leaders were hanged on a charge of hav- 
ing acted as spies. The king, as he 
had previously done, declared that he 
would execute some of his prisoners ; but 
retaliation having been threatened, both 
parties continued to treat all taken under 
ordinary circumstances, as prisoners of war. 
Amidst the many very painful matters 
that attended this civil war, it is some 
satisfaction to Englishmen to think, that 
the cruel ferocity which has been dis- 
played elsewhere, in similar scenes, was 
seldom manifested, and not in any sys- 
tematic course. May not this be partly 
attributed to the greater prevalence of 
Christian knowledge among the lower 
classes of England at this period, than 
has existed at any time in those lands 
which are benighted in the ignorance of 
■ Popery ? 

Mrs. Hutchiirson, a contemporary 
writer, thus speaks of the times : "It 
was not in the midnight of Popery, nor 
in the dawn of the gospel's restored day, 
when light and shades were blended, and 
ahuost imdistinguished ; but when the 
Sun of truth was exalted in his progress, 
and hastening towards a meridian glory. 
It was, indeed, early in the morning, 
God being pleased to allow me the privil- 
ege of beholding the admirable growth of 
gospel light in my days ; and oh, that my 
soul may never forget to bless and praise 
his name for the wonders of power and 
goodness, wisdom and truth, which have 
Been manifested in my time !" 

Many, however, have misrepresented 
the great mass of the supporters of the 
parliament as a brutal ana ferocious set 
of men. This is not a fair statement. In 



these pages, it is our business to record 
particulars which may throw light upon 
the proceedings of all parties, and the 
following extract is in this view import- 
ant. The same writer says : " The pay- 
ment of civil obedience to the king and 
the laws of the land satisfied not; if any 
durst dispute his impositions in the wor- 
ship of God, he was presently reckoned 
among the seditious and disturbers of the 
public peace, and accordingly persecuted : 
if any out of mere morality and civil 
honesty discoimtenanced the abomina- 
tions of those days, he was a puritan, how- 
ever he conformed to their superstitious 
worship ; if any showed favour to any 
godly honest person, kept them company, 
relieved them in want, or protected them 
against violent or unjust oppression, he 
was a puritan ; whoever could endure a 
sermon, modest habit, or conversation, or 
anything good, all these were puritans ; 
and if puritans, then enemies to the king 
and his government, seditious factious 
hypocrites, ambitious disturbers of the 
public peace, and finally the pest of the 
kingdom. Thus the two factions, in those 
days, grew up to great heights and en- 
mities, one against the other; while the 
Papists wanted not industry and subtlety 
to blow the coals between them, and were 
so successful that, unless the mercy of God 
confound them by their own imagina- 
tions, we may justly fear they will, at 
last, obtain their full wish." But Mrs. 
Hutchinson adds : " The puritan party 
being weak and oppressed, had not faith 
enough to disown all that adhered to 
them for worldly interests, and indeed it 
required more than human wisdom to 
discern all of them ; wherefore thev, in 
their low condition, gladly accepted any 
that would come over to them, and their 
enemies, through envy, augment much 
their party, while with injuries and re- 
proaches they drove many that never in- 
tended it to take that party ; which, in 
the end, got nothing but confusion by 
those additions." Such are the painful 
results to which violent proceedings will 
lead; and designing men always will be 
found, who take advantage of party spirit 
and party proceedings, when carried to 
any length, though even in resisting what 
is unjust. It is deeply to be regretted 
that political leaders will not learn from 
past events. The history of this civil war, 
between the king and the people, is re- 
plete with instruction for all succeeding 
generations. Oh that men would be wise, 
and consider it ! 
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SERPENT CHARMINO.* 
Thb wophet Jeremiah writes, ''For, 
behold, I wiU send serpents, cockatrices, 
among you, which will not be charmed, 
aad they shall bite you, saith the Lord," 
Jer. viii. 17. And the Psalmist says, 
" Their p<Hson is like the poison of a ser- 
pent : they are like the deaf adder that 
itoppeth her ear ; which will not hearken 
to the voice of charmers, charming never 
so wisely," Psa. Iviii. 4, 5. 

The charming or incantation of ser- 
pents is so singular, that many have de- 
nied the fact altogether ; and some have 
asserted that it is an imposture, or de- 
ception; tame snakes, previously in- 
structed, being always exhibited. We 
believe it to be a fiict, that serpents can 
be charmed ; in other words, we believe 
them to be susceptible, in the extreme, 
of impressions from musical notes, and 
peculiarly modulated sounds, under which 
they writhe their bodies from the sensa- 
tions of pleasure which they experience ; 
while, to these movements, the charmers 
know how to adapt the time of their 
simple strain, or succession of notes. 
- The ancients were acquainted with this 
fact. Hence, Orpheus is said to have 
silenced, by his music, the hissings of the 
snake-headed Cerberus. 

** Cerberas Orpheo lenMt sibila canta." — Lucan. 

He knew how to still the hissing of the 
serpent when approaching, and render 
the snake harmless. 

Pliny and Seneca both assert, that ser^ 
pents can be drawn from their lurking 
places by the power of music. Modem 
travellers and writers have alluded to the 
same facts, or to the influence of music 
on these reptiles. Chardin, Greaves, Shaw, 
Bruce, and others, might here be cited. 
Chateaubriand, ''Beauties of Christianity, " 
affirms the same with respect to the rat- 
tlesnake of America. According to his 
account, a snake of this species once ei>- 
tered the encampment of his party in 
Canada. A Canadian, who could play 
the flute, advanced, by way of diversion, 
with this magic instrument, against the 
reptile. " On the approach of its enemy, 
the haughty reptile curled itself into a 
sniral line, flattened its head, inflated its 
cheeks, contracted its lips, displayed its 
envenomed fangs, and its bloody throat ; 
its double tongue glowed like two flames 
of fire; its eyes were burning coals; its 
body, swollen with rage, rose and fell 

* From Natural History of ReptileSi just pub- 
lished hy the Religious Traot Sooiety. 



like the bellows of a forge ; its dilated 
skin assumed a dull and soaly appear- 
ance ; and its rattle, which sounded the 
denunciation of death, vibrated with ex- 
treme velocity. The Canadian now be- 
gan to play upon his flute : the serpent 
started with surprise, and drew baek its 
head. In proportion as it was struck with 
the magic eflect, its eyes lost their fierce* 
ness, the vibrations of its tail became 
slower, and the sound which it emitted 
gradually became weaker and ceased. 
The folds of the fascinated serpent be- 
came less perpendicular upon their spiral 
line, expanded by degrees, and sunk one 
after another upon the ground, forminc* 
concentric circles. The colours recovered 
their brilliancy on its quivering skin; 
and slightly turning its head, it remained 
motionless in the attitude of attention 
and pleasure. At this moment, the Ca- 
nadian advanced a few steps, producing 
with his flute sweet and simple notes. 
The reptile inclining its variegated neck, 
opened a passage with its head through 
the high grass, and began to creep afUr 
the musician, stopping when he stopped, 
and following him again as soon as he 
moved forward." In this manner, to the 
astonishment both of Europeans and na- 
tives, he was led out of the camp ; and it 
was unanimously decreed, that the life of 
a creature, so sensible of "the concord 
of sweet sounds," should be spared. 

The serpents upon which the charmers 
in Egypt and India exercise their art, are 
chiefly cobras; perhaps because these 
reptiles, from their size, and the deadli- 
ness of their venom, offer the most con- 
vincing and surprising proofs of their 
skill. These men are, generally, of a 
separate and distinct caste, or tribe, and 
» arrogate, as might be expected, more 
credit for their powers than they really 
are entitled to. They throw an air of 
mystery over their (^rations, which has 
led many to give them no credit at all. 
Mr. Johnson, for example, in his sketches 
of "India Field Sports," says, "The 
professed snake-catchers in India, are a 
low caste of Hindoos, wonderfnlly clever 
in catching snakes, as well as in prac- 
tising the art of legerdemain : they pre- 
tend to draw them from their holes by a 
song, and by an instrument somewhat 
resembling an Irish bagpipe, on which 
they play a plaintive tune. The truth is, 
this is all done to deceive. If ever a 
< snake comes out of a hole at the sotmd of 
their music, you may be certain that it is 
I a tame one, trained to it, deprived of its 
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venomous teeth, and put there for the 
purpose ; and this you may prove, as I 
We often done, by killing the ariake, 
and examining i^ by which you will ex- 
amerate the man exceedingly." 

That the snake-eharmers may often 
set thus, no one will doubt; but it is no 
proof that they have not the power of 
drawing wild snakes from their retreats. 
Mr. Forbes, in his ''Oriental Memoirs," 
ttpears disposed to grant that they have 
toe power in question, through the influ- 
ence of music : and Dr. Shaw states, that 
a belief in the influence of songs, mut- 
tered incantations, and sentences written 
on scrolls, upon venomous snakes, pre- 
vailed inBariMury wherever he travelled. 
Tbat these men break the venom teeth 
out, by way of precaution, is admitted ; 
but yet accidents often arise, for in a 
Uttle time these teeth are renewed. Mr. 
Johnson states, that a man exhibited a 
tame dancing cobra before a large party. 
**A boy, about sixteen years old, was 
teasing the animal to make it bite him, 
which it actually did, and to some pur- 
pose, for in an hour afterwards he died of 
the bite. The father of the boy was asto- 
nished, and protested it could not be 
from the bite, that the snake had no 
venomous teeth, and that he and the boy 
had often been bitten by it before, with- 
out any bad effect. On examining the 
snake, it was found that the former fangs 
were replaced by new ones, then not far 
out of the jaw, but sufficient to bite the 
boy. The old man said he never saw or 
heard of such a circumstance before." 

With resard, however, to the power of 
music on me cobra, the following original 
eommunkationin the *' Penny Magazine " 
is very conclusive. The writer assures 
us, that he received the narrative from a 
gentleman of high station in the hon. 
last India Company's civil service, at 
Madras, a man of undoubted veracity. 
It is as follows : — " One morning, as I 
sat at breakfast, I heard a loud noise and 
shouting amongst my palankeen bearers. 
On inquiry, I found that they had seen 
a large hooded snake, (cobra da eanello,) 
and were trying to kill it. I immediately 
went out, and saw the snake climbing up 
a very high green mound, whence it 
escaped into an old wall of an ancient 
fortification. The men were armed with 
tiieir sticks, which they always carry in 
their hands, and had attempted in vain 
to kill the reptile, which had eluded their 
pursuit : in its h(de it had coiled itself up 
secure, whilst we could see its bright 



eyes shining. I had often desired to as- 
certain the truth of the report, as to thtf 
effect of music upon the snakes, I there- 
fore inquired for a snake-catcher. I was 
told there was no person of that kind in 
the village ; but aner a little inquiry, I 
heard there was one in a village distant 
three miles. I accordingly sent for him, 
keeping strict watch over the snake, 
which never attempted to escape, whilst 
we, its enemies, were in sight. About an 
hour elapsed, when my messenger re- 
turned, bringing a snake-catcher. This 
man wore no covering on his head, nor 
any on bis person, excepting a small 
piece of cloth round his loins. He had 
in his hands two baskets, one containing 
tame snakes, one empty. These, and his 
musical pipe, were the only things he 
had with him : I made the snake-cateher 
leave his two baskets on the ground at 
some distance, while he ascended the 
mound with his pipe alone. He began 
to play. At the sound of music, the snake 
came gradually and slowly out of its 
hole. When it was entirely within reach, 
the snake-catcher seized it dexterously 
by the tail, and held it thus at arm's 
length ; whilst the snake, enraged, darted 
its head in all directions, but in vain : 
thus suspended, it has not the power to 
round itself, so as to seize hold of its tor- 
mentor. 

"It exhausted itself in vain exertions, 
when the snake-cateher descended the 
bank, dropped it into the empty basket, 
and closed the lid. He then began to 
play, and after a short time, raised the 
lid of the basket ; the snake darted about 
wildly, and attempted to escape ; the lid 
was shut down again quickly, the music 
always playing. This was repeated two 
or three times ; and in a very short inter- 
val, the lid being raised, the snake sat on 
its tail, opened its hood, and danced as 
quietly as the tame snakes in the other 
basket, nor did it again attempt an escape. 
This, having witnessed with my own eyes, 
I can assert as a fact."* 

From the earliest ages, snake-charmers 
have existed in the east ; they were be- 
lieved to possess some secret magical in- 
fluence over these reptiles, to be capable 
of controlling them by charms, or incant- 

• Mr. Sobombarg states, In refierence to allastd 
iJnoHtu bullarit) common in the West Indies, tfaat 
"tliey are often caught by boys, who take advantage 
6f their fondness for musical sounds, arresting 
tbelr attention, and then throwing a little noose 
over their head," as they perch, in a listeniBg at- 
titude on the branches of the trees. See Linn. 
Trans., vol. xili. page 660. 
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ations, and even to cure persons who had 
unfortunately been subjected to their bite. 
Among the most celebrated, were the 
Psylli, a people of Cyrenaica, (a region 
in Africa abounding in reptiles,) who 
were reported to possess a natural and 
inherent power over snakes, which Pliny 
supposed to be dependent on some peculiar 
odour in their persons, which these ani- 
mals abhorred. Lucan, in his "Pharsalia," 
describes the method adopted by these 
snake-charmers of preventing the Roman 
canip from becoming infested with them. 
They marched around it, chanting mystic 
sounds ; but in addition to these incanta- 
tions, as night drew on, they kept up 
fires around the encampment. By magic 
songs they also pretended to cure such of 
the soldiers as were bitten, first rubbing 
the wound with saliva ; but when they 
perceived the symptoms of danger in- 
crease, they sucked the venom from the 
wound. 

That these Psylli possessed no power 
beyond what the serpent-catchers of the 
east at present possess, need scarcely be 
asserted. They knew, by long experi- 
ence, the habits of the reptiles, their cha- 
racter, their virulence; and by practice 
how to manage them : but they, as well 
as the present "charmers," pretended to 
more tnan they really could, perform, and 
made a profit by their juggling. 

In the east, charmers, or snake-catchers, 
make an exhibition of their tame ser- 
pents, the poison teeth of which are re- 
moved, and also rid houses of these rep- 
tiles ; for houses are often infested by 
them, especially when the walls are old, 
and full of crevices. In both instances, 
the music of a pipe, or the notes of a 
small drum, allure the animal from its 
hiding place. A learned native of India 
assured Sir W. Jones, that he had fre- 
quently seen the most venomous and 
malignant snakes leave their holes upon 
hearing notes from a flute, which, as he 
supposed, gave them peculiar delight. 
In the " Missionary Magazine" for 
March, 1837, Mr. Gogerly, a missionary 
in India, states, that some incredulous 
persons, after the most careful precau- 
tions against any trick or artifice being 
played, sent a charmer into the garden 
to prove his powers. " The man began 
playing upon his pipe, and proceeding 
from one part of the garden to another 
for some minutes, stopped at a part of 
the wall much injured by age, and inti- 
mated that a serpent was within. He 
then played quicker, and his notes were 



louder j when almost immediately a large 
cobra da capello put forth its hooded 
head j and the man fearlessly ran to the 
spot, seized it by the throat, and drew it 
forth. He then showed the poison-fangs, 
and beat them out; afterwards, it was 
taken to the room where his baskets were 
left, and deposited among the rest." We 
have here an instance, not only of the 
power which these men have of drawing 
forth snakes from their retreats, but of 
knowing where they lie hidden, and that 
without seeing them. Mr. Lane suspects, 
that they discover the presence of ser- 
pents by the smell; and this may be 
true. It may, however, be by the ear ; 
for while others are listening to the music, 
the charmer may be listening for the 
slight rustle, the gentle noise which the 
reptile roused by the notes would make, 
as he moved in his hole, and which would 
betray his presence to the charmer's 
practised ear. 

Besides the music of pipes, or other 
instruments, the Egyptian charmers also 
employ vocal sounds, and a form of 
words, in order to draw the animals 
forth. " The charmer," says Mr. Lane, 
"assumes an air of mystery, strikes the 
walls with a short palm stick, whistles, 
makes a clucking noise with his tongue, 
and generally says, *I adjure you by 
God, if ye be above, or if ye be below, 
that ye come forth; I adjure you by the 
most great name, if ye be obedient, come 
forth, and if ye be disobedient, die, die, 
die!*" The effect produced on the ser- 
pent is not by the adjuration, but, cer- 
tainly, by the knocking, and the whist- 
ling, and the clucking sounds, which 
experience has led the man to know will 
influence the snake ; while the adjuration 
will produce its intended effect on the 
bystanders. 

Serpent-charmers, when bitten, die like 
other men; and accidents of this kind 
sometimes happen. Roberts mentions 
the case' of a serpent-charmer in India, 
who came to a gentleman^s house to ex- 
hibit tame snakes. He was told, that a 
cobra was in a cage in the house, and 
was asked if he could charm it He 
replied in the affirmative. The serpent 
was released from the cage, and, doubt- 
less, in a state of great irritation ; the 
man began his incantations, and repeated 
his charms : they, however, produced no 
effect on the snake ; it refused to hear 
the voice of the charmer; it darted at 
him, and fastened upon his arm. He was 
dead before night. 
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With respect to the exhibition of tame 
serpents, which are common in the east, 
Mr. Gogerly says, that " taking out (of 
tiieir baskets) eight or ten different kinds, 
they oast them on the ground. The 
animals immediately make off in dif- 
ferent directions. The sap-wullah (snake- 
charmer) then applies his pipe to his 
mouth, and sends forth a few of his pecu- 
liar notes, and all the serpents stop as 
though enchanted; they then turn to- 
wards the musician, and approaching 
him within two feet, raise their heads 
from the ground, and bending backward 
and forward, keep time with the tune. 
"When he ceases playing, tbey drop their 
heads, and remain quiet on the ground." 

In the practices of the modem serpent- 
charmers of the east, we perceive the 
force and propriety of the alhision in 
the Holy Scriptures ; and from which we 
learn, both that snakes were anciently 
objects of peculiar dread, and that men 
then practised the same arts of charming 
them, as in the present day. 

HINTS ON HEALTH, FOUNDED ON 
PHYSIOLOGICAL FACTS. 

No. I. 

The science of physiology, embracing 
as it does a most extensive range of ob- 
jects, all exhibiting a nearly endless 
diversity of phenomena, preconcerted ar- 
rangements, exquisitely contrived adapta- 
tions, and conspicuous proofs of beneficent 
design, is calculated, in every branch of 
it to which we may direct our attention, 
to impress us with wonder and amazement 
at the power, and wisdom, and goodness 
of God. " O Lord, how manifold are thy 
works ! in wisdom hast thou made them 
all : the earth is full of thy riches." Happy 
the individual, who, with filial confidence, 
the result of a well-grounded assurance 
(hat the " Former of all things" is his 
" portion," his Father, his Friend, can 
add with the Psalmist, " My meditation 
of him shall be sweet : I will be glad in 
the Lord." 

But it is, moreover, a science inti- 
mately connected with our present wel- 
fare. By a diligent examination of the 
phenomena of life, we arrive at a correct 
knowledge of the laws which regulate 
these phenomena. And health, with all 
its varied enjoyments — the opportunity 
which it affords for intellectual and moral 
improvement, and the ability which it 
imparts for the performance of those 
duties by which it is the will of God that 
we should glorify him and serve our 



generation — is the result of the unim- 
peded exercise of these laws. They 
cannot be violated with impunity. It is 
chiefly by removing obstacles out of the 
way of their ordinary operation that 
medical science is efficient in the treat- 
ment of disease, when it occurs. It is 
more especially by the attentive observer 
tion of them that its inroads may be avert- 
ed with any probability of success. We 
often say familiarly, that " prevention is 
better than cure ;" but the extent of the 
applicability of this common adage to the 
case of our physical well-being, is perhaps 
far toe little estimated. In the event of 
disease, there is still, it is true, an ex- 
quisite power left in the animal body, for 
the reparation of injury; and to be en- 
abled to assist its exercise by the skilful 
adaptation of suitable means, is no small 
blessing. But if the ppwers of life them- 
selves, and more particularly the relations 
between living bodies and the agencies 
which surround and act upon them, can 
be proved to be subject to certain laws; 
and if, by diligently interrogating these, 
means can be pointed out whereby morbid 
action may be altogether obviated, health 
not only retained, but invigorated, and 
nauseous potions and tortuiing operations 
superseded, it must be admitted that there 
is placed in our possession a boon of still 
greater magnitude. 

" The days of our years are threescore 
years and ten." Placed in the most favour- 
able circumstances, man hastens to decay, 
till " the silver cord is loosed" and " the 
golden bowl is broken," and "the dust 
returns unto the earth as it was ; and the 
spirit unto God who gave it." But how 
few attain even unto this allotted period. 
Of our own population, considerably 
above half die under twenty-five years of 
age, nearly three-fourths under the age 
of forty, and considerably above three- 
fourths under that of forty-five. Now, 
making every allowance for the various 
casualties by which so many of our fellow- 
immortals are hurried out of time into 
eternity, it becomes a serious question, 
and one of deep interest, whether this 
early mortality is the necessary result of 
the circumstances in whieh man is placed 
in the present world. The only direct 
dictum of revelation upon the subject ap- 
pears to be the one just mentioned, and 
this certainly does not lead to such a con- 
clusion. ** The days of our years are three- 
score years and ten." Is there, then, any- 
thing traceable in the structure, or result- 
ing from the ordinary play of the func- 
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ttons of this fearful and wonderful frame, 
which, in the majority of instances, com* 
pels the curse to be thus antedated ? To 
a certain extent, the yiolation of the laws 
of the animal economy is, we know, in* 
dissoluhly connected with a violation of 
those ''moral laws," to the keeping of 
which is attached ** the promise of the life 
ihat now is ;" and thus, to a fearful ex- 
tent, are disease and death incurred, as 
the direct wages of sin. But subtracting 
even the influence of this cause, is it not 
to he feared that the same result is to a 
great extent still brought about in a less 
guilty, but no less certain manner, by 
ignorance or inattention to these physical 
laws, which it is as obviously our duty as 
it is our privilege to understand and com- 
ply with, not only on our own account, but 
on that of all who are dependent upon us ? 
Facts are not wanting upon this important 
subject They are perpetually accumu- 
lating, and the more or less established 
generalizations deducible from them be- 
come increasingly worthy of attention. 
The feebleness of the powers of life in 
infancy, and the difficulty of altogether 
obviating, by any known means, the con- 
sequences of hereditary predisposition to 
disease, would seem to be circumstances, 
in the present state of our knowledge, 
calculated, more than any other, almost 
necessarily to shorten life. Yet even these 
may be proved to be very much under 
ecmtrol, if only measures be carried out 
in accordance with these laws, and not in 
opposition to them. 

It may not be easy to bring individual 
cAses to the test of demonstrative evi- 
dence. So m>uch power does the animal 
body possess, in consequence of the beau- 
tifiu and beneficent provision already al- 
luded to, to resist as well as to repair in- 
jury, thatupon scarcely any individual ease 
can we lay our filler, and say that such 
or such an event would necessarily have 
occurred had not the preventive measure 
been adopted. But in public institutions 
— in any ease where* large numbers of 
persons of similar age, and placed in 
the same circumstances, are congregat- 
ed t^fether, and especially in the public 
serviae^->result9 are more easily arrived 
at To a few such facts, by way of illuff- 
tration^ and to convey to our readers at a 
glance the importance of the subject, we 
will now advert. In some* subsequent 
numbers, it is our intention to give some 
illustration of lite mc^e important of the 
physical' laws to which wo allude, in ac- 
cordance with which the animal body is 



constructed, and by the regulation of 
which its functions are developed and 
exercised ; as well as a condensed state- 
ment of the practical hints deducible 
therefrom. We may add, in passing, 
that it is satisfactory to find that the in- 
fluence of the advance of science in this 
particular has already been so far felt, 
that the most accurate statistical details 
show an increasing diminution in the rate 
of mortality, in the case of large cities^ to 
a very considerable amount. About half 
a century ago, the annual number of 
deaths in £ngland and Wales were, to 
the population, about one in forty ; now 
they are, at most, one in flfty. In Lon- 
don, at the same period, the number was 
as considerable as nearly one in twenty of 
the inhabitants ; it is now estimated to be 
one in forty. 

It was noticed, a few years since, by 
some physiologists in France, that in 
consequence of the custom of conveying 
infants, within a few hours of their birth, 
to the office of the mayor of the commiine, 
in order that their lurth might be regis- 
tered, a considerable mortality took place. 
It was discovered, upon more particular 
observation, that the proportion of deaths, 
within a very limited period after birth, 
was much greater in winter than in suia- 
mer ; in the northern and colder, than in 
the southern and warmer departments ) 
and in parishes where the inhabitants 
were scattered over a large 8nr£ftce of 
groimd, than in others where they were 
more closely congregated round the 
mayor. Now, it is a well^aecertained 
fact, that the power of producing heat, in 
warm*bloodea animals, is at its mininram 
at birth, and increases gradually to adult 
age. Infants, therefore, at this early 
period, have very little capability of re- 
sisting a diminution of temperature ; and 
it was simply from the neglect of this un- 
deviating law of the animal system, that 
the mortality was incurred. 

The following facts exhibit the result 
either of the neglect of, or of attention to 
one or more laws, exeeedingly simple; 
but as these will be better understood 
after we have entered into some little ex- 
planation of the structure and functions 
of the animal body, we will at present 
confine ourselves to a bare recital of the 
faots alone. 

A hundred years i^o, when the pauper 
infants of London were receivcHi and 
brought up m the workhouses existinff at 
that time, not above one i» tvmktymm 
lived to be a year old; so that, out of 
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two thousand eight hundred annually re- 
vived, two tbousand six hundred and 
ninety died. By subsequent arrange- 
mentSy the mortality was reduced to four 
hundred and fifty out of the same number. 
On the 13th of September, 1740, Anson 
Mt sail from England in the Centurion, 
sixty guns, four hundred men, accompa- 
nied by the Gloucester, fifty guns, three 
hundred men ; the Pearl, rorty guns, 
two hundred and fifty men ; the Wager, 
twenty-eight guns, one hundred and sixty 
men ; the Tryal sloop, eight guns, one 
hundred men ; and two ii»ictuallers. By 
the time they arrived at Braail, the crews 
were remarkably sickly, so that many 
died, and a great number were confined 
to their hammocks. On anchoring at St. 
Catherine's, eighty patients were sent on 
shore from the Centurion alone^ of whom 
twenty-eight soon died, and the number 
of sick increased to ninety-six. After a 
tedious navigation round Cape Horn, 
scurvy carried off forty-three men in 
the month of April, and double that 
number in May, 1741. Those who re- 
mained became dispirited, and we are 
told that this general dejection added to 
the vhiilence of the disease, and the mor- 
tality increased to a frightful degree. On 
the 9th of June, when in sight of Juan 
Fernandez, the debility of the people was 
so great, that, two hundred being already 
dead, the lieutenant could only muster 
twoquarteroiaaters and six foremast men 
able for duty in the middle watch, so 
that had it not been for the assistance 
o£ the servants, officers, etc., they would 
have been unable to have reached the 
island — to such a condition was the crew 
of four hundared men reduced in a few 
months ! A Spanish squadron which 
sailed at the sam^e time, lost three him- 
dred and ninety-two out of four hundred 
men. Let xa compare these results with 
those of the following expecUtions. On 
the 13th of July, 1772, Captain Cooke 
embarked on his second voyage. Towards 
the end of August, when advancing in 
tiie same southerly direction, he met with 
the most unhealthy weather ; yet, on ar- 
ming at the Cape of Good Hope, only 
ene sick man wa» en the list. On the 
22ud of November, Cooke proceeded to 
•ail in search of a southern continent, 
and after much unhealthy weather, and en- 
countering, in particular, sudden changes 
from heat to cold, and after many hard- 
ships and dangers, they arrived at Dusky 
Bay, Mew Zeidmid. Still, there was only 
<me man afilMited by scurvy, and in him 



it was chiefly occasioned l^ a bad habit of 
body, and a complieation of other fo- 
orders. In his last voyage, Cooke brought 
home his ship, after an absence of four 
years, without the loss of a single man by 
disease. Lord Nelson, in consequence of 
adopting the same measures, spent three 
years on the West India station without 
losing a single life hy disease. In the 
more recent expeditions to the northern 
regions, the Fury and Hecla were at one 
time no less than twenty-seven months 
entirely dependent on their own resources 
before a case of scurvy appeared, and at 
the end of twenty-eight months and a 
half both ships returned home (Septem- 
ber, 1823) with the loss of onlynve men, 
a result which a century ago could not 
have occurred. 

In the year 1805, a French army, 
which was stationed on the coast in the 
neighbourhood of Boulogne, marched 
about four hundred leagues, to join the 
CTand army, before the battle of Auster- 
litz, which it effected, leaving hardly any 
sick in the hospitals on the route. In the 
campaign of 1809, the troops cantoned 
in the north of Germany marched to 
Vienna ; but by the time they arrived at 
their place of destination, all the hos- 
pitals on the road were filled with sick. 

In the summer of 1811, a low typhoid 
fever broke out in the 4th battalion of 
Royals, then quartered at Stirling Castle. 
In many instances^ violent inflammatioa 
of the lungs supervened, and the result of 
the two diseases was generally fataL In 
other apartments of the same barracks, at 
the same time, in consequence of differ- 
ent arrangements, no such diseasea oc- 
curred. 

In the year 1823 — 1824 there was an 
extraordinary prevalence of disease in 
the Penitentiary at Milbank — intractable 
affections of the bowels, and other in- 
sidious forms of disease* Few of die 
prisoners escaped, and a parliamentary 
inquiry into the causes was ordered. What 
those causes were was pointed out from 
the fact, not only that the officers of the 
prison and aboxit thirty of the prisoners 
who were less exposed to them enjoyed 
immunity, but by the rapid convalescence 
of almost every one, out of six hundred 
and thirty-iive, on being remor^ to 
Woolwich and to the Regent'^. Fatk« and 
supplied with a different diet. 

As lately as the middle of the last 
century, ague was so prerralent in many 
parts of Britain, that it was looked upon 
as a kind of necessary evil, from which 



the inhabitantB could not hope to be de- 
livered. GenerstioQi now BOmetiines suc- 
ceed one another in the same eoil vithout 
a Bingle case occurrinc, where eveiy in- 
dividual was sure to Buffer from it at some 
period or other of their lives. 

The above i» a selection of a few in- 
stances out of many which might have 
been adduced. — D. W. 
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tr™, growing In bmhy pluEi, Lnvei effi-ihsped, 
■cult, fticWj II the iDirgln. Floncn ohiUita, 

The holl J that ouMsrei cold wlnUi'i in. 

Though SDireri dctert iu, and roiti die, 

A WKMh vhoie gloriti nntidlng lait 

Ihiough the (Hon tlriri'i chili, ind th« ulth^iog 

re the holl/i nnfadlng leaf. 



" Among all the natural greens wbicb 
enrich our home-borne slore, there Ib 
none certainly to be compared to our 



holly. I have oRen wondered at our 
curiosity after foreign plants, aud ex- 
pensive difficulties, to the neglect of the 
culture of this vulgar," that is to say, com- 
mon, " but incomparable tree, whether 
we propaeate it for use and defence, or for 
sight and ornament." Thus does old 
Evelyn advocate the claims of this ab- 
original denizen of our woodlands lo 
notice and cultivation ; and well does 
the cheerfiil holly merit his enthusiastic 
eul<^. Ever green, and ever brilliant, 
now enwreathed with snowy clusters of 
star-like flowers, now clad with glowing 
masses of deep scarlet berries, beauteous 



and thus commends itself it 
degree to the inhabitants of our variable 
climate. True, it boasts not the towering 
elegance of the ash, nor the majestic dig- 
nity of the beech ; its trunk displays not 
the massy strength of the oak, nor its 
foliage the light airiness of the elm. Yet 
there is a season, and with us it is one of 
no short duration, when all these sove- 
reigns of the forest scene are compelled 
to resign their " leafy honours" at tho 
stem behest of Nature, and stand " bar- 
ren as lances, naked in the blast;" the 
remembrance of their summer gloriea 
hut enhancing, by contrast, the desolate 
gloom of their present condition. At 
such a time is it that the holly-bush at- 
tracts the wandering eye, and cheered by 
the lustrous greenness of the undergrowth 
we forget the dread and dreary scene 
above and around it. And if it thus ap- 
pear beauteous and inspiriting even in its 
most diminutive and bushy state, what 
must be the effect produced by the sight 
of it in some more open spot, where it 
stands in the perfection of its growth, 
an evergreen tree, displaying the verdure 
of summer, amidst the desolation of the 
wintry landscape ? 

it is indeed a glad and cheering object ; 
and well do the brilliant clusters of scar- 
let berries, which enwreathe ils outer 
branches, contrast and embellish ita cone~ 
like mass of enduring greenness. 

Yet prized and precious as the holly 
proves through the many long and dreary 
months of winter, it takes no unworthy 

fiost amid the brilliant tints and "lea^ 
uxury" of our spring, summer, and 
autumn days. What can exceed the gay 
channs of our hedgerows, us in them we 
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see displayed in quick succession, or com- 
bined oeauty, the snowy wreaths which 
mingle with the hawthorn's tender green, 
the fragrant tassels of the floating wood- 
bine, the blushing clusters which festoon 
the hang^g sprays of our wildling rose, 
the gaudy hues of the young shoots of 
oak or maple, the fragile bells of the fair 
and lovely bindweed, the roseate blos- 
soms of the bramble's straggling shoots, 
the tangled tresses of die twisting brion, 
the luxuriant garlands of the graceful 
hop, the mantling masses of the starry 
clematis, or the gay flowers of the woody 
nightshade ? Yet even amid all their varied, 
their surpassing beauties, often does the 
sated, glared eye, wearied even by the 
many charms which are spread before it, 
rest with relief and pleasure on the dark 
masses of holly which grow beneath, or 
interspersed among them; and which, 
though then half concealed by their more 
showy and luxuriant neighbours, possess 
intrinsic charms of which no change or 
seasons can divest them. 

Hardy, though so ornamental, the 
holly is found indigenous in most parts 
of Europe, and many other countries in the 
north temperate zone ; yet where does it 
attain to greater perfection, or is it found 
more generally, than in England and 
Scotland ? In the latter country it was, 
and is still, in many places, particularly 
abundant. Sir T. D. Lauder mentions it 
growing in great abundance on the 



as 



banks of the river Findhorn, where the 
trees rise to a very great size. So plen- 
tiful were they in the forest of Tarnawa, 
on its left bank, that for many years the 
castle of Tarnawa was supplied with no 
other fuel than billets of holly ; and yet 
they are still so numerous, that in going 
through the woods now, no one would 
suppose that such destruction has been 
committed." 

That the holly was equally abundant 
and widely diffused in England, is fully 
proved by the many places evidently de- 
riving names from it ; also by its univer- 
sal prevalence in the remains of all our 
old aboriginal forests. Some of the finest 
now standing are in Need wood Forest, 
in Staffordshire, and in the New Forest. 

The circumference of the stem and 
branches of the holly is small in propor- 
tion to that of many other trees: this 
may, in tome degree, be accounted for 
by the peculiar slowness of its growth, 
and the consequent hardness of Uie tim- 
ber, the annual deposits of woody layers 
being remarkably small and compact. 



The bark is smooth, and of a greyish 
tinge : the lower branches spread horizon- 
tally, and when the tree is uninjured by 
cattle, etc., diverge regularly on each 
side of the trunk, while the upper and the 
younger shoots assume a more elevated 
direction, so as to give the tree a cone- 
like appearance. " The branches,'* to 
quote the minute description of Hunter, 
" are garnished with oblong oval leaves 
about three inches long, and one and a 
half broad ; of a lucid green on their 
upper surface, but pale on their under, 
having a strong midrib ; the edges are in- 
dented and waved, with sharp thorns ter- 
minating each of the points, so that some 
of the thorns are raised upward, and 
others bent downward ; these being very 
stifi) cannot be handled without pain. 
The leaves are placed alternate on every 
side of the branches, and from the base 
of their footstalks the flowers come out in 
clusters; standing on very short foot- 
stalks, each of these contain five, six, or 
more flowers." This curious formation 
of the prickly-bordered leaves is, we be- 
lieve, peculiar to the varieties of this 
tree, and adds another to the countless 
instances around us, of the diversity and 
wise arrangement visible in all the works 
of Jehovah. By their instrumentality, 
the foliage, else so exposed to the attacks 
of cattle, from its low habit of growth, 
particularly to those of the sheep, which 
are especially fond of it, is secured, un- 
touched, to minister to the pleasure of 
man, the delegated ''great master of all ;" 
and the tree is left uninjured to yield 
shelter and defence. Such, at least, 
would appear to be the design of the 
thorny leaves, as it has been correctly 
remarked, that where the tree is allowed 
to assume its natural form, the leaves 
on the lower branches alone are fur- 
nished with these prickles, whilst those on 
the upper boughs are, for the most part, 
destitute of them. And well has our 
laureate bard moralized on this curious, 
though little regarded fact in the all- 
wise economy of nature. 



O reader I hast thou ever stood to see 

The holly tree 1 
The eye that contemplates it well perceives 

Its glossy leaves, 
Ordered by an intelligence so vise, 
As might confound the atheist's sophistries. 

Below a circling fence its leaves are seen, 

Wrinkled and keen ; 
No grazing cattle, through their prickly round, 

Can reach to wound ; 
But as they grow where nothing is to fear, 
Smooth and unarm'd the pointless leaves appear. 
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I love to view these things with curiotu eyes, 

And moralize; 
And in this wisdom of the holly tree 

Con emblems see, 
Wherewith perchance to make a pleasant rhyme, 
One which may profit in the after time. 

Thus, thtnigh aJbroad perekutce I might appear, 

Harsh and anstere, 
To those who on mv leisure would intrude, 

Beserred and rude, 
Gentle at bpme among my friends I'd be, 
Lilte the high leaves upon the holly tree. 

And should my youth, as youth is apt J know, 

Some harshness show, 
AH vacin asperities I day by day 

Would wear away, 
Till the smooth temper of my age should be 
JLike the high leaves upon the holly tree. 

And as when all the summer tre^ are seen 

So bright and green, 
The holly leaves a sober hue display 

Less bright than they; 
9ut when the bare and wintry woods we aee,, 
What then so cheerful as the holly tree ? 

Bo seriens should my youth appear among 

The thoughtless throng, 
So would I seem among the young and gay 

More grave than they, 
That in my age as cheerful I might be, 
As the green winter of the holly tree. 

SOTTTHST. 

Gilpiti speaks of the holly rather as a 
husk or shrub, than a tree, though he ad* 
mttfl it to be "a plant of singular beauty/' 
The situation in which it is most naiurt^ly 
found, is as undei^owth in forests of 
oak, ^m, ash, and pine; and in such 
scenes, being overtopped and shaded by 
its larger compeers, it certainly rather as- 
sumes the character of one of '' those 
humble plants, which filling up the in-* 
terstices, mass and connect the whole." 
Yet, as we have observed, even in such 
spots, where circumstances have favoured 
its growth, many handsome specimens 
are Smnd, and when allowed full scope in 
piUuitations, etc., it has attained no insig- 
nificant size. Pliny mentions a holly tree 
in Tusculum, the trunk of which mea- 
sured thirty-five feet in circumference, 
and ''which sent out ten brsmohes of 
sueh magnitude, that each might pass for 
a tree." The finest holly in £ngland is 
supposed to be on« at Claremont, which 
is eighty feet high : the diameter of the 
trunk two feet two inches, and of the 
head twenty-five feet. Many specimens 
are recorded, in variotts parts, from forty 
to fifty feet high. 

Yet handsome as the holly may be as 
a tree, it is especially valuable as an 
hedge-row plant. For this purpose it is 
most generally cultivated and peculiarly 
adapted, whether we regard its great 
durability, the impenetrable nature of its 
foliage, the facility with which it bears 



clipping, and the everere^i character of 
its tough and polished leaves, uDchangeA 
by seasons or leasts, and almost imper- 
vious to the insect tribe. In fact, whe- 
ther for defence, security, duradon) or 
beauty, a wdil-grown holly-hedge is uni* 
versailr admitted to be superior to any 
other rence. 

A hedge of holly, thieves that would invade, 
Repulses like a growing palisade ; 
Whose numerous leaves such odent green invest. 
As in deep winter do the spring arrest, 

COLUMSLLA. 

Nor is utility its McHe recommendaition« 
Evelyn speaks with enthusiasm of a 
hedge in his own garden at Sayes Coort. 
'' Is there under heaven a more glorious 
and refreshing objeet of the kind than an 
impregnable hedge of about four hundred 
feet in length, nine feet in height, and 
five in diameter, which I can show in 
my now ruined garden— thanks to the 
czar of Muscovy*— *t any time of the 
year, glittering with its armed and var- 
nished leaves? The taller staa^dards, at 
orderly distante, blushing with their 
natural coral. It mocks the rudest as- 
saults of the weather, beasts, or hedges 
breakers, and Et Uhm nemo me impunH 
laoessiL ' ' Of this hedge, the pride of its wor- 
thy nuMter, no trace now remains, though 
others, scarcely inferior to it, yet rerni^. 
Of these, those at Tyningham, near Dun- 
bar, are {»robably the finest. These were 
planted in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, and extend for two thousand nine 
hundred and fifty-two yards, varying from 
ten to twenty-five feet in height, and from 
nine to thirteen feet wide at the base ; 
interspersed with single trees, from twenty 
to fifty feet high. 

There are also one thousand one hun-^ 
dred and twenty feet of a similar hedge 
at Collinton, varying from fifteen to 
twenty-eight feet high. At that period 
hedges were very generally adopted, 
either as boundaries, or divisions in gar- 
dens ; and the holly, from tjie ease with 
which it bears clipping, would harmonisse 
well with the grotesque, or regular style 
then so feshionable in gardening. To 
such vegetable architecture Evelyn al- 
ludes, when he speaks of having seen 

* Peter the Great, during his residence in Edog- 
land for the purpose of acquirin^f information in 
ship*building, navigation, etc., with a view to the 
benefit of his people, spent much time at Deptford. 
Whilst there he occupied Sayes Court, Evelyn's 
favourite residence. In the grounds of this man- 
sion was a handsome and valuable holly hedge, and 
through this, it is said, the Russian sovereign 
every morning amused and exercised himself by 
trundling a wheelbarrow! 
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"hedgen, or if you will, itoiit walls of 
faoUy, twenty feet in height, kept up- 
right; and Uie gilded sort budded low, 
and in two or three places, one above an- 
other, shorn and fashioned into columns 
and pilasters, architecturally shaped, and 
at doe distance; than which notnin&f can 
possibly be more pleasant, the berry 
adorning the intercolumniations with 
scarlet festoons and encarpa«'' 

The slow growth a£ the holly has been 
urged, by many, as more than counter- 
iudancing its advantages as a suitable 
plant for hedgerows, yet the experience 
of many successful planters disproves the 
correctness of this general assertion. 
Evelyn tells us how he raised hedges, 
lour feet high, in four years, and it would 
appear that, under a proper method of 
culture, holly fences may oe raised in as 
short a time as those of hawthorn, privet, 
etc., which, in so many particulars^ are 
▼asthr inferior ; and 'Mf," to quote again 
the language of our sylvan oracle, *' we 
stay seven years for a tolerable quick, it 
i> worth staying thrice seven ror this, 
which has no competitor." 

A rich and deep loam is the soil, and 
a moist and sheltered, though not over- 
shaded place, the situation in which the 
holly thrives best; yet it has this further 
recommendation, that there are but few 
spots in which it will not grow : even be- 
neath the shade and drip of other trees, 
so uncongenial to almost every other 
plant, it is uninjured, and in this respect 
it is unequalled except by the box. The 
Sayes Court hedge is mentioned as plant- 
ed on a burning gravel, exposed to the 
meridian sun ; and Gilpin refers to the 
hollies growing at Dungeness " among 
the pebbles on the beach." 

The timber of the holly is hard, white, 
finely grained, susceptible of a very high 
polish, and easily stained with different 
colours ; hence it is peculiarly suited for 
inlaying, veneering, and other ornamental 
cabinet works. It is, however, scarce, 
and rarely to be obtained in any quantity, 
laTge trees being comparatively rare, or 
too much prissed by their owners to be 
cut down for timber. The principal pur- 
poses to which it is at present applied, is 
as a substitute for ebony in the handles of 
metal tea-pots, in turnery-ware, and for 
inlaying ornamental cabinet-work. In 
former days, it was often substituted for 
the lime wood in carving ; hence Spenser 
designates it 

" the carver Holme." 

And in the present day it is considered to 



rank next after box and pear woods, for 
wood engravings. Of shoots and smaller 
branches, whidi are often cut in trim- 
ming hedges, the large and straight ones 
are used as whip-handles cr walking- 
sticks, while the younger ones, and even the 
leaves, are given as fodder to eattlc. The 
leaves, when dried and powdered, or 
boiled, are taken for some internal com- 
plaints; and a decoction of the bark is 
said to calm and relieve a cough« The 
berries are also used in medicine, though 
poisonous in their nature, at least to man, 
though their coral clusters form the prin- 
cipal winter store of many of our singing 
birds, and especially of the thrush. Yet 
from this tree, which thus ccmduces to the 
sustenance of the feathered race, is also 
derived one of their most destructive foes. 
The clammy substance known as bird- 
lime, used by gardeners to attvact birds, 
insects, etc., and too often perverted to 
more wanton purposes, is prepared from 
an infusion of holly bark. 

" Alas, in vain with warmth and food, 
You cheer the songsters of the wood! 
The barbarous boy, firom you, preimres 
On treacherous twigs his viscous snares ; 
Yes, the poor birds you nursed, shall find 
Deatiuetion in your rifted rind." 

Many varieties and sub-varieties have 
been raised by accident or cultivation 
from the holly. One of the earliest cul- 
tivators, Wrench, of Fulham, lived in the 
time of Charles ii., and at that period 
these varieties were much in demand for 
varying the " trim parterre." Miller 
mentions thirty-one, and Loudon enumer- 
ates twenty-three distinct varieties, be- 
sides forty or fifty sub-varieties in the 
Hackney arboretum. Many of these are 
curious and beautiful, and it is especially 
observed of the variegation species of 
holly, that, unlike those of most othet 
trees and shrubs, they present a healthy 
and uniform appearance. They are 
usually propagated by budding or graft- 
ing. The holly being so universally dif- 
fused over our continent, was well known 
to the ancient Greeks and Romans. By 
the former it was designated Agriuj^ 
namely wild, or growing in the fields. 
Hence the Romans formed AgrifoUum^ 
though it was more commonly designated 
Aqu^olium, in allusion to the prickly 
leaf, (Acutum, sharp, folium, leaf) This 
name was retained by Linnaeus, who pre- 
fixed to it that of Ilex, probably in allu- 
sion to its evergreen character. The 
more popular name, holly, is evidently a 
corruption of the word holy, and applied 
in consequence of being for many ages, 
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and In most European countries, associated 
with the sacred festival of Christinas. In 
Turner's Herbal, published 1551, it is 
designated as ** holy tree," and it is also 
spelled thus in a curious old ballad yet 
extant, bearing date, during the reign of 
Henry vi., in which it is contrasted with 
the ivy. The German, Danish, and 
Swedish names, Christdorn, Christorn, 
and ChrUttorn^ doubtless have the same 
origin. 

The custom of decorating churches and 
dwelling-houses with evergreens, during 
the season of Christmas, is of no common 
antiquity, though scarcely to be derived 
from the Jewish church, as some have 
supposed, from passages in Isaiah xli. and 
Ix. and Nehemiah viii. It would rather 
appear to have originated with the early 
Roman church, and to have been adopted 
by them, in consequence of a similar 
practice in the Saturnalian festivities, 
which occurred about the same period of 
the year. In corroboration of this idea. 
Bourne cites an edict of the second coun- 
cil of Bracara, a.d. 563, forbidding Chris- 
tians *'to deck their houses with bay leaves 
and green boughs at the same time with 
the Pagans," the Saturnalia commencing 
about a week earlier. During that sea- 
son the ancient Romans were accus- 
tomed to send boughs of hollies, with tlie 
gifts presented by them, to their friends ; 
and hence it was regarded by them as 
the emblem of peace and goodwill. 

The nativity of our Saviour, in fact, oc- 
curred at a much earlier period of the 
year; but though the fact is too much 
overlooked, we have indisputable proof 
that it was the practice in the early 
church, to assimilate their festivals, etc., 
as closely as possible to those of the 
Pagans. They would, therefore, and 
with some show of reason, assign the 
celebration of an event, the source of joy 
and gladness alike to high and low, bond 
and free, master and servant, to a period 
at which, by common consent, those too 
often opposing interests were for a time 
blended, and mirth and rejoicing univer- 
sally prevailed, the Saturnalian orgies, 
for the season, placing all ranks upon one 
common footing. How superior the joy 
which the true Christian derives from the 
birth of Christ to all worldly pleasures! 
Beside the manger in the Bethlehem 
stable, and in celebrating, as the poet 
(W. Scott) expresses it. 

The blessed night, 
Which to the cottage and the crown 
Brought tidings of salvation down, 



the " rich and the poor meet together," 
as alike partaking, by faith, of the " com- 
mon salvation," purchased and bestowed 
by Him who, " though he was rich, for 
oiur sakes became poor, that we, through 
his poverty, might be rich." 

Stowe, in his " Surveye of London," tells 
us, that " against the feast of Christmas, 
every man's house, as also their parish 
churches, were decked with holme, ivy, 
bayes, and whatsoever the season of the 
year afforded to be greene ; the conduits 
and standards in the street were likewise 
garnished." And though many of the 
observances and customs, wherewith the 
rude yet simple piety of our ancestors 
celebrated their Christmas season, have 
fallen into disuse, — and in some cases, 
doubtless, the festival is more honoured 
in their omission than their performance, 
— though the carol and wassail song be 
silenced; the boar's head and the yule 
log are scarcely known but by tradition, 
and the mummings and the indis- 
criminating feast be confined to the most 
secluded of our districts, yet still the 
holly, and its kindred tribe of evergreens, 
retain their places, and discharge their 
wonted task in decorating the interior of 
our houses and churches. 

Each house is swept the day before, 

And windows stuck with evergreens. 
The snow is besom'd from the door, 

And comfort crowns the cottage scenes ; 
Gilt holly, with its thorny pricks, 

And yew and box with berries small, 
These deck the unused candlesticks, 

And pictures hanging by the wall. 

Clarb. 

And fitly do the unwithering verdure and 
brilliant clusters of the holly, which speaks 
of hope and brightness, amidst the deep 
gloom of ^vinter*s saddest hours, the hedge- 
row borderer, and the ornament of the 
plantation, accessible to and valued alike 
by the peer and the peasant, adorn our 
walls and canopy our roofs to give honour 
to the anniversary of the celebration of the 
most important event earth ever knew : 
an event foretold by prophets, priests, and 
kings, waited for as the consolation of 
Israel, heralded by signs and wonders, an- 
nounced by angelic messengers, and 
hymned by the angelic choir, " praising 
God, and saying. Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, goodwill to- 
ward men." 

Unfading in its glory, and impregnable 
to the blast, the holly enlivens our wintry 
walks, and gives brightness and gaiety to 
the scene, when a mantle of fleecy snow 
overspreads the ground, and the rustling 
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gale bowls cheerless amid the naked 
branches of its rifled compeers. And at 
this dreary period of the year, when ex- 
ternal scenes and mental impressions 
would alike depress the heart, we are fitly 
called on to commemorate the festivity 
with which early association has iden- 
tiaed the holly. Gladly does the Chris- 
tian obey the summons to contemplate in 
the manger of Bethlehem, " wrapped in 
swaddling clothes," the wondrous babe, 
whom he knows to be the almighty Ruler 
of earth and heaven, the only-begotten 
Son of God, given " for us men and for 
our salvation," the messenger of mercy 
to him, the ground of his hope, and the 
source of his peace, at a season when 
the revolution of time has placed him in 
circumstances of solemn and peculiar in- 
terest. He stands, as it were, on the 
confines of an old and a new period of 
time; he reviews the shortcomings of the 
past with sorrow and repentance, and an- 
ticipates the " untried future,'' with a 
natural anxiety and fear. Bygone fail- 
ures and shortcomings, as contrasted with 
bygone mercies and opportunities, arise 
with uncontrollable power to depress the 
conscience, and the gloom of uncertainty 
overspreads the path that lies before him. 
How could he respond to the glad saluta- 
tion of the season, had not his spirits 
been cheered, and his faith invigorated in 
the contemplation of Immanuel the Sa- 
viour given to sinful mcH? Yet thus, 
even his fearful heart is made strong; 
and having experienced the blessings of 
Christmas, he enters on the new year 
with humble, yet assured peace and hope. 
He fears not the " due reward" of sin, 
for though he acknowledges himself as 
"the chief of sinners," he believes the 
"faithful saying, worthy of all accepta- 
tion, that Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners." He goes forward 
in the .journey of life, though not know- 
ing what may befall him, assured that 
he shall be guided by the counsel, and 
upheld by the power of him who "spared 
nothisown Son, but delivered him up for us 
all," and will, therefore, " with him also 
freely give us all things" that are needful 
for us. And he enters with simple, though 
sincere confidence on a way by which he 
has not " passed heretofore," knowing that 
the Lord is and ever will be with him, and 
is pledged by his sure word of promise, to 
"lead him forth by a right way," for the 
sake of Him who is the way, the truth, and 
the life ; and who is even now preparing 



for him a mansion in the skies. But in- 
asmuch as he who receives this Saviour 
as his hope and- reconciliation, a Priest to 
atone, and a Prophet to instruct, must 
also, with willing obedience, hail Him as 
a Sovereign to nfle over his every act, and 
thought, and word ; so while the Christian 
receives from the holly tree as the emblem 
of his Redeemer's birth, comfort and en- 
couragement, he is also willing to derive 
from this mute p^e in the book of crea- 
tion some lesson of reproof or instruction 
in righteousness. And powerful, indeed, 
is the monition it thus aflbrds him in the 
hour of care and doubt ; and could he but 
more and more realize and imbibe it, how 
blessed, how elevating would be the re- 
sult ! 

With berry red, and leaf ne'er sere, 

The holly greets the fading year; 

A Ariend, when summer friends do flee, 

" A brother for adversity." 

But not to fond and faithful breast 

Alone, does it sweet thoughts suggest ; 

Oh, no ! To thee whom cares perplex. 

Whom troubles flight, whom crosses vex, 

To thee it speaks in loftier tone. 

And breathes a moral all its own. 

Come, then, and from the hoUy tree, 

Learn what thou art, and what may'st be, 

Mark how upon each earthward bough, 

Edged with sharp thorns the leaves do grow ; 

While those the higher stems that grace, 

Bear of the prickly curse no trace; 

As if to teach thee it designed. 

With earth we leave the thorn behind. 

Say, thon upon whose brow is set 
Care's thorn-entwisted coronet, 
Ob, would'st thou tear it thence, arise 
And seek communion with the skies ; 
The nearer heaven thou soar'st, the less 
Shall that keen wreath thy temples press ; 
If once before thy raptured view, 
Faith open heaven, how faint and few 
Will seem all earthly griefs and cares. 
Until, at last, each disappears, 
* Like thorns from off the leaves which grow 
Upon the holly's topmost bough. 

L. TwAMLxr. 



OLD HUMPHREY ON UNPROMISING 
SCENES. 

Though nature, to a lover of nature, is 
ever fair to look upon, yet are there 
moods of mind when the heart yearns 
with more than common desire for moun- 
tains and moors, green fields and woods 
and waters. It was when in a mood of 
this kind that I foimd myself, the other 
day, in a spot which had very few at- 
tractions. 

Had the prospect around me been a 
lovely one, which was far from the case, 
the dull, thick, heavy atmosphere would 
have prevented me from revelling in its 
beauties. I stood, as it were, cooped up 
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between two low banks of eartb, each of 
them having a ditch on the far side, and 
a flat field beyond ; one of these ditches 
was dry. Thus circumstanced, being 
weary, I sat me down on the brow of one 
of the banks, and having no distant object 
interesting to gaze on, I seemed of ne- 
cessity constrained to look down into the 
dry ditch for a subject of speculation. You 
will readily admit that this presented me 
with only an unpromiiing scene. 

There is nothing, however, like an 
inclination to turn "all occurrences to 
the best advantage." An enterprizing 
spirit and a grateful heart will seize upon 
some favourable point in the most forbid- 
ding landscape, and gild the gloomiest 
prospect under heaven. I soon dis- 
covered an abundant source of reflection 
in the following objects that lay scattered 
in the dry ditch before me, within the 
space of a few yards: an old hat, a 
broken flower pot, the bowl of a tobacco 
pipe half full of tobacco, an oyster shell, 
a dead cat, a piece of a letter on which 
was plainly written the word " Farewell !" 
a Dutch tile, a corroded tin kettle, the 
neck of a wine bottle, and a large bone. 
You shall have, as correctly as I can give 
them, my musings on the curious cata- 
logue I have laid before you. 

" It would not be an easy thing to 
trace that well-worn, crownless, and 
almost brimless old hat to its original 
owner ; nor should I be able to make out 
without much trouble whether it was sold 
by Christie, or bought at a slop shop in 
Leadenhall-street, Aldgate, or Hounds- 
ditch ; but as it matters not two pins who 
was the buyer or who was the seller of it, I 
am content toleave the pointunascertained. 
The history of a hat may be soon given 
from the moment it has passed through 
the necessary battening, hardening, work- 
ing, blocking, napping, dyeing, stiffening, 
finishing, lining, and binding, and been 
exposed for sale in the window, till it lies, 
like the useless remnant there in the 
ditch, too tattered to defend, and too 
worthless to cover the brow of the 
meanest mendicant. It is for a time 
worn with pride and preserved with care, 
and not discarded, perhaps, till after its 
first renovation. It then has a second 
proprietor, loses grade, and passes rapidly 
on its downward career. The old clothes- 
man, the coachman, cabman, and pot- 
boy, in their turns, become its possessors, 
till worn, drenched, crushed, and cufled 
out of its proprietyi it becomes at last 



the football of the idler and the truant, 
and is kicked into the muddy ditch, the 
inglorious receptacle of all that is value- 
less and vile. 

"It may be that the old worn-out 
beaver there in its better days adorned a 
banker's brows, and in its decline covered 
the uncombed locks of the bricklayer and 
the beggar. Now, if it could tell only 
one half 6f the worldly schemes and vain 
desires which dwelt in the heads of its 
several owners, a book might be written 
of it, though, perhaps, not of the most 
edifying character. There it lies, and 
there it is likely to lie, till its separated 
atoms are scattered abroad as manure to 
fertilize the ground. 

" The broken flower pot brings before 
me some pleasant pictures. It may have 
contained mignionette ; and the setting 
of the seed, the watching, the watering,' 
and the springing up of the sweet-scent- 
ed plant, may all have afforded pleasure 
to one who had no other garden. Or it 
may have held a rose tree, a geranium, or 
a myrtle, the gift of a friend ; and I can 
imagine the bright eyes of the young, 
and the furrowed brows of the old, bend- 
ing over it with interest. Oh, what an 
amount of quiet joy and peaceful delight 
has the Giver of all good conferred upon 
the human race in the green leaves of 
plants and the painted petals of flowers ! 

" The tobacco-pipe bowl, half fiill of 
tobacco, at once sets the smoker before 
1 see his unwashed face and un- 



me. 



combed hair, his dirty and ragged attire, 
and his hat on his head, set on one side. 
I hear, too, his immoral jest and infidel 
laugh, as he pursues his sabbath-breaking 
course, with an ugly cur yelping before 
him. And now, am I not ashamed to 
have drawn such a picture as this? How 
do I know but the pipe may haye be- 
longed to some honest and diligent work- 
man in the habit of indulging himself in 
a few whiffs at the close of his labour ? 
How do I know but that, while the curl- 
ing fume ascended towards heaven, his 
thoughts may have ascended too, in grati- 
tude and praise to the Father of mer- 
cies, for the ease and tranquillity he 
enjoyed? Shame! shame! for my" want 
of that charity which 'hopeth all things,' 
and which should have influenced me 
even in drawing the sketch of an un- 
known smoker. 

" I might content myself, when looking 
on the discarded oyster shell, in alluding 
to the too common practice among us of 
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stidung close to those who have where- 
with to serve us, and of flinging them 
away, or deserting them, when they no 
longer answer our purpose ; and, indeed, 
though the reflection may he, as the 
adage has it, * as old fashioned as Clent 
Hills,' I hardly know one of the kind on 
which we could muse more profitahly. 
Policy may say, * Where is the use of 
having aught to do with those who can 
he of no use to us V hut Christian prin- 
ciple should bind us together with the 
hand of brotherhood to all mankind, to 
the rich and the strong, but especially to 
the poor and the helpless. The history of 
that oyster shell faithfully related would 
not be without its interest, including as it 
should do all the scenes in which it has 
acted a part, from the season when it was 
first wrenched away from its dwelling- 
• place on the ocean-rock, to the moment 
when, flung into the air by the holiday- 
loving urchin, it was borne by the winds 
to itspresent place of degradation. 

** The dead cat will hardly bear a re- 
flection ; for the rufiled fur, the project- 
ing eye and lacerated limb, tell too 
plainly a tale of cruelty. A recent worry 
nas taken place, and tabby, whose silky 
skin has so often been stroked with 
tenderness by the soft hand of her kind- 
hearted mistress, has at last, I fear, been 
set upon by cruel tormentors, and torn 
and mangled by their infuriated dogs. It 
would go hard with many if they were 
treated as they treat the brute creation ! 

" What a volume is comprised in that 
scrap of a note or letter, bearing the 
word 'Farewell!' The word is written 
far from freely, but the writer may have , 
been an indifferent scribe, or have sat 
down under circumstances of haste or 
emotion. The word may have been 
written hy a parent to a child, or by. a 
son er daughter to a parent; by some 
soldier, about to pack up his knapsack for 
the march ; or by some sailor, whose ship 
was soon to spread her sails for a foreign 
shore. It may have been written with 
the lightheartedness of one bidding adieu 
for a day, 

Farewell I come snnshiiie, wind, or rain, 
To-morrow we shall meet again I 

Or it may have been flung on the paper 
by the humed hand and agitated energy 
of one bidding farewell till ' this mortal 
shall have put on immortality.' 

Farewell, then I Farewell, then I though bitter it 
I will drink of the cup, for thou gavest it me ; 



And I know that thou willingly wouldat not 

impart 
A pang or a sorrow to trouble my heart. 
Farewell, though the word be denouncing a 

doom I 
Farewell, though it sound as a voioe from the 

tomb I 
Till the crash of creation shall sever the spell, 
Farewell I If for ever— for ever. Farewell ! 

" The Dutch tile, broken as it is largely 
at three of its comers, is still sufficiently 
entire to tell me that the blue picture on 
its surface is intended to represent the 
beheading of the giant Goliath. David 
is not exactly the fine stripling that I 
have always supposed he must have been, 
neither does Goliath quite come up to my 
beau ideal of a Philistine giant; but we 
ought not to expect perfection in a paint- 
ed Dutch tile more than in other things. 
I dare say it has had, in its time, many 
admirers, nor will I, in its present low 
estate, visit it with my reproach. Before 
now I have been as much interested in 
the uncouth scriptural figures on a set of 
Dutch tiles, as if they had been drawn by 
RaflPaelle and coloured by Titian. 

" How many a mess of pottage has 
been boiled in that old tin kettle I can- 
not say ; but it would by no means be a 
hazardous speculation to conclude that 
the utensil will never boil another. The 
handle is gone, its corroded sides are 
dented in, and that capacious hole at 
the bottom would puzzle a clever tinman 
to mend. But tin kettles were not in- 
tended to last for ever, and the one be- 
fore me seems to have done its duty. Let 
us, then, learn a lesson from it, and do 
ours, and so long as we are fit for service 
render ourselves useful to mankind. 

" Were I a toper, the neck of the wine 
bottle might furnish me with a subject on 
which to descant for an hour ; and even 
as it is, some turbulent festive scenes are 
rising before my fancy. However, I can 
take my choice, and either set the bottle 
that belonged to the glassy fragment on 
the sideboard of the intemperate, while 
the walls are ringing with the song of the 
drunkard; or place it, filled with good 
wine, bv a patient in the sick chamber, 
languishing with disease, and pain, and 
poverty, to whom it has been sent by 
way of charity. I have now a scene like 
this latter one fresh in my remembrance, 
wherein 

A good man broke his own repose. 

To mitigate another's woes, 

carrying with him a bottle of port wine 
to a poor afflicted neighbour, who was all 
but exhausted with weakness. " Blessed 
is he that considereth the poor ; the Lord 
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will deliver him in time of trouble," 
Psa. xli. 1. 

" And now I come to the large hone 
there, which, belonging, as no doubt it 
did, to some animal of the inferior crea- 
tion, may yet well serve to remind me of 
my own mortality. It is a hard thing, 
wnile Ufe is lustily beating in our hearts, 
and the warm blood healthfully rushing 
through our veins, to realize, even in 
imagination, that our frames will, in- 
deed, be unstrung ; our bones really dis- 
jointed, mingling with the earth that we 
now tread upon; and yet the time is 
hastening on when this must be the case. 
Oh for a hopeful looking forward to the 
end of our pilgrimage, a cheerful con- 
viction that through mercy we shall be 
permitted to finish our course with joy, 
and find the end thereof eternal life. 
* If,' says a writer, 'only one hour of joy 
be permitted me in time, let it be that 
which is nearest to eternity.' 

" We do well to mingle with the so- 
lemnities of death the brighter prospect 
of eternal life, and to regard our afflic- 
tions as the means by which God conveys 
to us our mercies. 

Sorrow, and tears, and woe are meant 
To win the fcoul from sin and pain : 
And death is oft the herald, sent 
To bid us seek immortal gain." 

You perceive that Old Humphrey has 
found enough to muse upon, even in the 
unpromising scene already described, and 
that he has turned to some advantage the 
old hat, the broken flower pot, the to- 
bacco pipe bowl, the oyster shell, the 
dead cat, the piece of a letter, the Dutch 
tile, the tin kettle, the neck of the wine- 
bottle, and the large bone ! His observa- 
tions may call forth yours ; at all events, 
there is a moral in his musings ; it is this. 
That you should never be cast down by 
the most hopeless case ; but, on the con- 
trary, make the best of the most un- 
promising scene. 



THE SECRET CURSE. 

Earth is not the world of retribution. 
In general, "no man knoweth either 
love or hatred by all that is before him," 
Eccles. ix. 1. The character and con- 
dition of men cannot be inferred from 
their circumstances and the dispensations 
of Providence towards them. No kind, 
degree, variety, or continuance of out- 
ward, afflictions can be mentioned, from 
which a good man is certainly exempted ; 
or of worldly prosperity which wicked 
men have not enjoyed. Eccles^ yii. 15. 



On the other hand, prosperity is by no 
means the uniform lot of the wicked, nor 
adversity of the righteous. 

But though the common bounties of 
Providence descend alike on all, (for "He 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good, and sendeth rain on the 
just and the unjust," Matt. v. 45; and 
though one event happeneth alike to 
all, Eccles. ii. 14,) there is a difference 
in the design and application of the 
dispensation. The affliction may be sent 
in love, as the rod or medicine is ad- 
ministered to the child; the prosperity 
may be bestowed, as the ricn pasture 
is afforded to the bullock to fatten it for 
slaughter. And there is generally, more 
or less, an inward consciousness that this 
is the case ; a consciousness which, while 
it embitters all the enjoyments of the 
sinner, enables the saint of God to say, 
even under the most severe and compli- 
cated trials, 

" Although my cup seems fill'd with gal), 
There 's something secret sweetens all." 

This testimony is not always confined 
to a man's own conscience. It is some- 
times rendered strikingly visible to those 
around, that a blessing rests upon the af- 
flicted saint and a curse upon the pros- 
perous sinner. A course of disobedience 
to the Divine commands is sometimes 
signally made to punish itself; and a 
course of conscientious obedience is 
sometimes made to result in unlooked- 
for prosperity. The fact is universal, 
that "the curse of the Lord is in the 
house of the wicked, but he blesseth the 
habitation of the just," Prov. iii. 33; and 
it is sometimes strikingly displayed, as 
if to keep alive the remembrance that a 
day of universal retribution is. coming, 
and to establish the conviction that 
" verily there is a reward for the 
righteous : verily he is a God that judg- 
eth in the earth," Psa. Iviii. 11. 

It is nearly half a century since 
the following facts occurred ; but the im- 
pression they left has not yet worn out. 
There are yet living those who can testify- 
not only to the fidelity of the narration, 
but to the effects produced, especially in 
promoting the observance of the Sabbath 
where it was before disregarded. Many 
in that neighbourhood were led to "hear, 
and fear, and do no more presump- 
tuously," Deut. xvii. 13. 

In a rising manufacturing district, re- 
sided Mr. R , the proprietor of one 

of the most extensive and prosperous 
concerns in the place^ He h^A com- 
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menced his career with an ample capital, 
by means of which he was enabled to 
avail himself of every advantage present- 
ed, either by the improvements of science 
or the conjunction of circumstances. His 
premises and buildings, for extent and 
completeness, far excelled any others in 
the neighbourhood. He had in his em- 
ploy a much greater number of the most 
able and skil&l workmen than any other 
of his competitors could command. He 
had access to the best markets, both for 
obtaining his materials and disposing of 
his merchandize. His returns were 
abundant, a full tide of prosperity con- 
tinually flowed in upon him, and he had 
more than heart could wish. Nor did he 
obtain his wealth by grinding the faces of 
the poor, or by taking mean advantages 
of his mercantile connexions; he was 
universally respected as a kind and 
liberal master, and renowned for upright- 
ness and honour in all his transactions. 
He was one of those who cause it to be 
said of modern Britain, as it was of an- 
cient Tyre, " Her merchants are princes, 
her traffickers are the honourable of the 
earth." 

Not far from the extensive works and 
splendid mansion of Mr. R , lived 
iL F— , an honest, industrious work- 
man, who, in his humble sphere, ex- 
perienced a somewhat similar degree 
of prosperity. R. F— — was the son of 
decent and pious parents, who gave him 
the best education in their power, which, 
however, probably extended little further 
than the rudiments of reading and writing ; 
his reading being principally confined to 
the Bible and a few standard religious 
books. He was trained " in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord," and was 
early distinguished by tenderness of con- 
science. Whatever might be the views of 
his parents as to the further education of 
their children, and as to placing them out 
in life, they were all frustrated by the 
death of the father, who left a numerous 
and unprovided young family to the 
charge of a widowed mother. R. F 
was but a boy; he, however, felt, not 
only the necessity of relinquishing the 
expectation of receiving any further as- 
sistance from his mother, but also the 
obligation devolving upon him to sup- 
port himself, and to assist her in provid- 
ing for the younger members of the 
family. He engaged himself to a master 
manufacturer; soon became one of his 
best workmen, and continued in his em- 
ploy several years. During this time. 



as his mother's cares were gradually 
lightened by each of her children be- 
coming successively able to do something 
for its own support, he saved sufficient 
money to purchase a spinning jenny. 
Shortly after this, he married a young 
woman, who, like himself, was industri-^ 
ons, prudent, and careful, as well as pious. 
She assisted him in his work, and they 
prospered exceedingly. 

R. F had established such a cha- 
racter for integrity and skill, that several 
of the principal manufacturers were de- 
sirous of engaging his services, and made 
him liberal offers. Among the rest, his 

wealthy neighbour Mr. R repeatedly 

applied to him with inducements of every 
kmd, but in vain. Being pressed to as- 
sign his reasons for declining proposals 
so advantageous, and invited to make 
proposals of his own, he respectfully 
but firmly declared that if the advantages 
offered were ten times greater, he dared 
not engage himself with an employer who 
disregarded the sabbath; and that he 
preferred his own little independent con- 
cern, chiefly as it left him at liberty to 
make arrangements congenial with his 
own principles and preferences in that 
respect. 

In the course of a few years, R. F 

was enabled to purchase several more 
machines, and hire two large rooms, in 
which he employed a number of work- 
people. His increasing prosperity, hap- 
pily, did not render him forgetful of God. 
He "honoured the Lord with his sub- 
stance, and with the first fruits of all his 
increase." Time was, when, by an effort 
of self-denial, he raised a few pence for 
the cause of religion; now he was one 
of its most munificent supporters. During 
the whole of his career, a lovely and 
blameless consistency marked his general 
conduct. He was peculiarly distinguished 
by a conscientious regard to the sabbath. 
When he and his wife worked by them- 
selves, they uniformly laid aside their 
secular employment at an early hour 
on Saturday, that they might quietly pre- 
pare for the rest of the holy sabbath of 
the Lord their God ; and when they had 
others — ^many others — in their employ- 
ment, they grudged not to extend the 
same privilege to them. 

The closing years of the last, and the 
commencement of the present centuries, 
witnessed rapid advances in machinery, 
and the introduction of steam power, as 
applied to the purposes of manufacture. 
By those who could promptly avail them- 
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selves of these advantages, property was 
accumulated with astonishing rapidity. 
It was so hy both the individuals here 
referred to, though in a ratio propor- 
tioned to their different beginnings. Mr. 
R 's buildings and works were en- 
tirely his own. H. F continued to 

rent those which he employed j but in- 
stead of two rooms, as heretofore, he oc- 
cupied one wing of a spacious and lofty 
building, erected by an enterprising man 
of property, for the employment of his 
capital. It is probable that R. F — — 
sometimes anticipated purchasing or 
building a mill of his own ; though he 
appears to have been distinguished rather 
by a contented, liberal^ and prudent use 
of present circumstances, than by schemes 
for the future. He did not accumulate 
that he might, at some future period, dis- 
perse and enjoy ; a too common delusion 
with men when riches begin to increase : 
but in dispersing he accumulated, as the 
bread was multiplied in distributing, and 
the oil in pouring out, John.vi. il ; 2 
Kings iv. 3 — 6. The Lord prospered him 
greatly, like as he blessed the house of 
Obed-edom of old for the ark's sake, 2 
Sam. vi. 11. 

Whether or not R. F , in his grow- 
ing prosperity, had anticipated becoming 
an extensive proprietor, in course of time 
that event took place, and under circum- 
stances not a little remarkable. 

Few people are so ignorant or incon- 
siderate as not to know, that lighting the 
fire of a powerful steam engine is no 
trifling matter, either in point of labour 
or expense; and that, consequently, it is 
a matter of economy, when it is lighted, 
to keep it burning as long as may be ; 
and while burning, to keep it constantly 
in use, by employing a succession of 
workpeople, to carry on the necessary 
manual operations, day and night. In 
seasons of prosperity, when every work- 
ing hour is bringing a sure and certain 
profit to the master, there is a temptation 
— a strong temptation — to men " making 
haste to be rich," to oppress their work- 
peoplej by requiring of them excessive 
labour, which, however well paid for, is 
injurious; and also to rob God of his time, 
by infringing on the sabbath. 

The workpeople of R. F were 

always dismissed at an earlier hour on 
Saturday evenings, and the fires extin- 
guished. Those whose business it was to 
attend to the engines, fires, boilers, etc., 
commenced their operations at a very 
early hour ox^ Monday morning, and had 



all ready for the others to be^n their 
work after breakfast time ; that is, at half- 
past eight, instead of six. Thus, between 
Saturday evening and Monday morning, 
a sacrifice was made of four hours' labour 
of all the men, women, and children em- 
ployed in the concern. It was a sacrifice 
to the conscientious observance of the 
sabbath. 

Matters were very differently conduct- 
ed at the great factory hard by. There, 
the works were kept going as late as pos- 
sible on Saturday night, commenced as 
early as possible on Monday morning ; 
and the sabbath was regularly employed 
in cleansing and repairing the works. To 
what extent this was carried on was not 
generally known, for a degree of secrecy 
was observed ; but it was well understood 
that workpeople who cared much about 
the observance of the sabbath, had no 
chance of being employed by Mr. R . 

One sabbath day, an alarm of fire was 
heard, and the extensive buildings of 

Mr. R were found to be in flames. 

The fire raged with uncontrollable fury, 
and in the course of a few hours nothing 
remained but the bare walls. The pro- 
perty consumed was estimated at one 
hundred thousand pounds ; but the pro- 
prietor congratulated himself on its being 
insured. The claim on the fire office was, 
however, demurred until the occasion 
of the fire could be investigated. The 
matter was brought to trial, when it ap- 
peared that the fire had originated in the 
engine house, a part of the building from 
which, on account of the oil, tow, and 
other combustible materials necessarily 
employed, fire is always most carefully 
excluded. A lighted candle is no more 
permitted there, than nailed shoes in a 
powder mill. But it was proved that, by 
order of the proprietor, the engineer and 
several other persons were at work in 
that room, repairing the engines by arti- 
ficial light, the light of day being care- 
fully excluded, for the sake of concealing 
the proceedings : - there was also a cauld- 
ron of melted lead for soldering. To some 
unknown accident arising from one or 
other of these circumstances, the fire was 
attributed ; and, as it was at variance 
with the insurance policy for fire or 
candle, under any circumstances, to be 
admitted into the engine house, the claims 
of redress from the insurance office were 
set aside. 

Though seriously impoverished and 
deeply mortified, yet not altogether 
ruined, Mr. R might have madie 
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an efibrt to retrieve himself; and, liad 
this calamity produced a salutary effect 
on his heart, he might have commenced 
a new career under the hlessing, instead 
of the curse of Heaven. But \men once 
a man casts off the fear of God, how little 
he knows to what degrees of guilt and in- 
fatuation he may proceed ! 

llie once honourable man, in his 
eagerness to improve the full tide of 
prosperity with which he was favoured, 
forgot who it was that gave him power 
to get wealth, Deut. viii. 18, and robbed 
God, by profaning his sabbaths, Mai. 
iii. 8. Next, he attempted to . rob a 
public institution by concealing the act 
by which he had forfeited his claim 
upon its funds. An4 he stopped not 
there, but made another effort to fix 
his loss upon the county in which he 
Uved, by robbing an innocent man of his 
character and his life. He charged the 
engineer with incendiarism, in conse- 
quence of which he was apprehended, 
and in due course brought to trial. The 
evidence appeared to go very much 

against him, and Mr. R began to 

exult in his anticipated triumph ; but the 
whole was overturned, and the poor 
man's innocence established, by incontro- 
vertible proof that the witnesses, includ- 
ing the man's own children, had been 
largely bribed to attest a falsehood. The 
man was acquitted and discharged. On 
hearing the verdict, he exclaimed, 
« Well, God is above the devil, after all !" 
and a murmur ran through the court, 
*'See what comes of breaking the sab- 
bath !" 

Mr. R immediately disappeared. 

He probably quitted the country, and as- 
sumed another name. Certainly, no- 
thing further is known of him in the 
neighbourhood where he once dwelt ; and 
his name is mentioned only as an ex- 
emplification of the words of the Psalm- 
ist ^ "I have seen the wicked in great 
power, and spreading himself like a green 
bay tree. Yet he passed away, and lo, 
he was not : yea, I sought him, but he 
could not be found," Psa. xxxvii. 35, 
36. 

The poor man whose life had been 
thus put in jeopardy by his compliance 
with the sinful requirements of a sabbath- 
breaking master, was led to trace the 
hand of God, both in his danger and in 
his deliverance. He became a humble 
penitent, a sincere and exemplary Chris- 
tian. 

R. F— purchased the premises that 



had belonged to Mr. R ■ . There he 
erected spacious and commodious build- 
ings and machinery ; long carried on a 
prosperous trade ; lived to a good old age 
in consistency and honour; and left a 
noble inheritance to children's chil- 
dren. Is not this an illustration of the 
sacred proverbj "The righteous man 
wisely considereth the house of the 
wicked?" — considers it so as to make a 
proper estimate of it ; sometimes, so as 
to come into possession of it; for "the 
wealth of the sinner is laid up for the 
just," Prov. xiii. 22 — " but God over- 
throweth the wicked for their wicked- 
ness," Prov. xxi. 12. 

It should be added, that when the mill 

was rebuilt by R. F , not only was it 

never profaned by the violation of the 
sabbath, but it was hallowed by being 
employed as a sabbath- school, in which, 
for a long series of years, at least a thou- 
sand children at once, were taught the 
words of eternal life. Thus was a good 
man blessed and made a blessing. 

It becomes us to be extremely cautious 
in interpreting the calamities of others 
as direct expressions of the Divine dis- 
pleasure ; for " whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth," Heb. xii. 6. And when we 
have reason, in the judgment of charity, 
to think well of a person, the more he is 
afilicted, the greater his claim on our 
sympathy. It was in this particular that 
Job s friends erred, and unkindly and un- 
righteously spoke to tliegrief of one whom 
the Lord had wounded ; but the severe 
trial of whose faith and patience, instead 
of proving him, as they insinuated, guilty 
of presumption and hypocrisy, were found 
to praise, and honour, and glory. But 
when ourselves the subjects of long, se- 
vere, and unaccountable rebukes, it be- 
comes us to search ourselves, and inquire, 
" Is there not a cause ?" and also to carry 
our case to the Lord, and say, " Show 
me wherefore thou contendest with me." 

But there are instances in which the 
calamity so evidently and naturally flows 
out of a course of disobedience to the 
commands of God, that it would be 
criminal to overlook the instruction and 
warning they are. intended to convey. 

How striking are the warnings of 
Scripture against harbouring the abomin- 
able, thing, or bringing it into the house, 
"for it is a cursed thing," Deut. vii, 26 ; 
Josh. vii. 13. The accursed thing, whe- 
ther it be a wedge of gold, hid in the 
earth in the midst of the tent; or the love 
of any sin, cherished in the heart, and 
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secretly indulged, will hinder the pros- 
perity of the iii^dividual, the family, the 
oommimity. How featiul are such ex- 
pressions as " All these curses shall come 
upon thee and overtake thee," Deut. 
xxvili. 15 ; and how striking the warn- 
ing against indulging false hopes of im- 
punity ! Deut. xxix. 19. 

Men of mere worldly policy are ton- 
cerned to secure worldly advantages, and 
to guard against outward calamities ; hut 
true wisdom would make it the chief con- 
cern to secure the hlessing of God, and 
^ard against whatever might he offensive 
m his sight. But whether or not his 
threatenings are regarded, they are often 
realized ; such as Jer. xxii. 13 — 15 ; 
Hab. ii. 9—11 ; Hag. i. 5, 6, 9; Zech. 
V. 4 ; Mai. ii. 2 ; iii. 5 ; James v. 1 — 4. 

Ahused temporal hlessings are mingled 
with hittemess, and prove a deadly snare. 
It is proved by bitter experience, that 
riches and grandeur can neither prolong 
life, nor afford inward tranquillity ; and 
when men seek to enrich tneir families 
by oppression, injustice, or other vicious 
courses, the curse of God enters with 
their ill-gotten wealth ; and there remains, 
to the waste of their substance, the im- 
pov«ri«!iing of their posterity, and the 
ar«in of their souls. This, perhaps, is 
operating in many cases where it is not 
suspected ; but a day is coming when 
hidden things will be brought to light, 
and then the severest judgments of God, 
however they may now be objected 
•against, will, in that day when the secrets 
'of all hearts shall be disclosed, appear 
most perfectly righteous. True prosperity 
^belongs to those only " whose delight is 
in the law of the Lord. The ungodly 
are not so : but are like the chaff* which the 
wind driveth away. For the Lord knoweth 
the way of the righteous ; but the way of 
the ungodly shall perish," Psa. i. C. 



SILENT POWER IN EDUCATION. 
Power is not useless because it lies 
dormant. The government of the United 
States employs its hundreds of workmen 
at Springfield, and at Harper's Ferry, in 
the manufacture of muskets. The inspec- 
tor examines every one as it is finished, 
with great care. He adjusts the flint, 
and tries it again and again, until its 
emitted spark is of proper brilliancy; 
and when satisfied that all is right, he 
packs it away with its thousand compa- 
nions, to sleep probably in their boxes 



in quiet obscurity for ever. A hundred 
thousand of these deadly instruments form 
a volcano of slumbering power which 
never has been awakened, and which we 
hope never will be. The government 
never makes use of them. One of its 
agents, a custom-house officer, waits upon 
you for the payment of a bond. He 
brings no musKet. He keeps no troops. 
He comes with the gentleness and civility 
of a social visit. But you know, that if 
compliance with the just demands of your 
government is refused, and the resistance 
is sustained, force after force would be 
brought to bear upon you, until the whole 
hundred thousand muskets would speak 
with their united and tremendous energy. 
Such ought to hm the character of all go- 
vernment. The teacher of a school, espe- 
cially, must act upon these principles. 
He will be mild and gentle in his man- 
ners; in his intercourse with his pupils 
he will use the language and assume the 
air, not of stern authority, but of request 
and persuasion. But there must be au- 
thority at the bottom to sustain him, or 
he can do nothing successfully, especially 
in attempting to reach the hearts of his 
pupils. The reason why it is necessary, 
is this. First, the man who has not the 
full, unqualified, complete control of his 
scholars, must spend his time and wear 
out his spirits in preserving any tolerable 
order in his dominions; and, secondly, 
he who has not authority, will be so con- 
stantly vexed and fretted by the occur- 
rences which will take place around him, 
that all his moral power will be neutra- 
lized by the withering influence of his 
clouded brow. To do good to our pupils, 
our own spirits must be composed and at 
rest ; • and especially, if we wish to influ- 
ence favourably the hearts of others, our 
own must rise above the troubled waters 
of irritation and anxious care. — American 
Annals of Education, 



TRAITS OP THE SIAMESE. 
The Siamese cherish a horror of per- 
mitting any thing to pass over the head, 
or having the head touched, or bringing 
their persons into a situation of physical 
inferiority, such as going under a bridge, 
or entering the lower apartment of a 
house when the upper one is inhabited ; 
for this reason, the dwellings in Siam are 
all of one story. The Siamese also con- 
sider it an act of extreme degradation to 
perform any servile office for a stranger. 



UOUNT ETNA. 

EtHA ii a mountain and volcan 
Sicily, remarkable both iu ancient and 
modem times. It is divided into three 
digtricta, or regiona, each having its 
characteristic dineiences. They have dis- 
tinct climates, corresponding with the 
gradations of ascent, and divided na- 
turally into the torrid, the temperate, and 
the frigid. The mountain, however, has 
been luualiy divided according tn other 
differences; and thus we have described 
to us the fertile region, the woody re- 
gion, and the barren region. 

The fertile region extends fifteen miles 
from the citv of Catania, whence the 
traveller uaually begins his journey, and 
from which part the ascent commences. 
The lurface of this region is reckoned at 
upwards of two hundred ani twenty 
•quare leagues. It abounds in pasture 
gronnde, orchards, and fruit trees, of 
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great and rich verie^, and there the 
vine especially flourishes. The next ad- 
vance ia to the woody region, whicli be- 
gins ahout three milea above the latter 
place, and extends upwards of eight or 
ten miles. The vegetation of this part is 
said to decrease as you advance, the trees 
gradually diminiehmg in size, till they 
become comparatively dwarfish and in- 
significant. This region is estimated at 
from seventy lo eighty mUes iu circum- 
ference, with a surface of about forty or 
fifty square leagues, forming a girdle 
round the mountain of vivid green, com- 
poaed of oaks, beeches, and other trees, 
in a soil of vegetable earth. The climate 
ia here moat agreeably mild, the air is 
cool and reviving, and every breeze is 
filled with delicious odours. It reminds 
us of the scene in the antediluvian world, 
which Montgomery has so beautifully de- 
scribed. 
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So pure ! lo freih ! the woods, the sky, the air! 
It seemed a place where angels might repair, 
And tune their harps, amidst these tranquil shades, 
To morning songs, and moonlight serenades. 

There is on the mountain a curious snow 
grotto. The snow, which is drifted from 
the higher parts of the mountain, is 
stopped, hy a wall erected for the pur- 
pose, a little above the grotto, whence it 
is thrown down by two openings ; and is 
protected from the heat of summer, by a 
thick crust of lava, which forms a natural 
ceiling to the cave. Snow is exported 
from this receptacle in large bags, into 
which it is put, after being wrapped in 
leaves; and, thus preserved, it has the 
appearance of transparent crystal. The 
knights of Malta hire this, and other 
grottos of a similar description, for the 
use of their island : hence snow becomes 
an important article of trade, the nature 
of the climate always occasioning a large 
demand. As the desert region is ap- 
proached, vegetation becomes thin and 
small. Wintry blasts now sweep along 
a wild and desert path. Here and there, 
indeed, clumps of trees and tufls of herb- 
age are to be seen ; but even these be- 
come more and more scarce, till they en- 
tirely disappear ; and the traveller must 
encounter a space, from eight to ten 
miles in extent, overspread with a fiat 
expanse of snow and ice, and abounding 
in dangerous torrents of melted snow. 
^ Beyond this, the great crater rises ; angl, 
at the highest summit of the mountain, 
there is, according to Brydone, an ample 
recompence for toil and danger, in tlie 
most wonderful and sublime sight in na- 
ture. 

The eastern side of the woody region 
abounds particularly in chestnut trees of 
the largest dimensions, which become a 
very profitable article of trade, by fur- 
nishinff hoops for casks; on which ac- 
count, the inliabitants attend very carefully 
to their cultivation. One tree has long 
been celebrated above the rest, for its 
extraordinary size, and is called the chest- 
nut tree of a hundred horse, because it is 
supposed that its branches would cover that 
number j but particularly from the fabulous 
tradition, that the queen of Spain once 
found shelter, with a hundred attendants, 
under this tree. Carrera says, that there 
is wood enough in it to build a large 
palace. At the surface of the earth, it 
measiures one hundred and ninety-six feet, 
and its height and size would have been 
like its dimensions, )|Ut for the practice 
of lopping off its bratiches for fuel. Some 



travellers have dug about it, to see if it 
were a cluster of several trees, or only 
one ; and they have found that, althougn 
divided at or near the surface, into five 
branches, they are all united in one root. 
From the main stem a multitude of 
branches spring, each of prodigious size, 
and having the peculiarity of no bark on 
the inside. A hut is built in the hollow 
of the trunk, to accommodate those who 
are engaged in collecting and preserving 
the fruit. The use of ovens for drying 
the nuts, is thought to account for the 
want of bark on the inner side of the 
branches. Other vegetable wonders are 
found in the neighbourhood, and parti- 
cularly a chestnut tree, with an undivided 
trunk, measuring fifty-seven feet, at the 
height of fifteen feet from the surface of 
the ground. 

The crater of Etna is perpetually va- 
rying in size and form, from the accumu- 
lation and falling in of volcanic matter. 
Its bottom is flat and tolerably hard. 
Near its centre are two mounds of scoriae 
and ashes, surroimded by several fissures, 
whence, at intervals, issue columns of 
thick smoke, with a rumbling noise and 
hissing sound. There is also a light 
thin vapour, occasionally oozing from the 
bottom and sides of the huge amphithe- 
atre, in every direction. Captain Smythe 
endeavoured to look into the principal 
chasm; but the rapid ejection of the 
cinders, and the strong sulphureous va- 
pours that exuded, prevented him from 
attaining his object. The principal tunnel 
has three stages of descent. The first, 
which, according to Mr. Hughes, ex- 
tends only a few hundred yards, termi- 
nates in a shelf or ridge of cinders ; the 
second, more precipitous than the first, 
extends to a similar reef; the third 
being the perpendicular and unfathomable 
abyss. Between the two principal funnels 
are several smaller conical mounds, con- 
stantly smoking. The ground here is so 
hot, round the crater, that visitors are 
obliged constantly to shift their places; 
and yet even here, in the interior of the 
crater, snow is seen in immense ridges, 
" disputing, as it were, the pre-eminence 
of lire, in the very centre of its domi- 
nions." — W. 



CORAL REEFS. 

Mr. T. D. Bennett states, that few na* 
tural objects are so well calculated to excite 
wonder in the human mind, as the coral 
constructions, in all their Protean forms, 
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that surround the greater number of 
Polynesian islands, and which demon- 
strate 80 perfectly the powfir of nature to 
efiect her vast designs, by apparently 
feeble and inefficient agents. It requires, 
indeed, an intimate acquaintance with 
the habits of the lithophites, and ocular 
proof of their labours, to credit what stu- 
pendous submarine reefs, and islands 
many miles in compass, are indebted for 
at least their entire visible structure to 
the secretory economy of their tiny ar- 
chitects. 

In such examples IUIat6a is not defi- 
cient ; on the contrary, she is indebted 
for a large share of her natural beauties, 
as well as commercial advantages, to the 
coral fabrics which surround her shores. 
These chiefly obtain in the form of reefs, 
of which the nature and use may be best 
understood, by considering them under 
their natural divisions of a barrier, and a 
shore reef. The former encircles the 
island, as a breakwater, or sea wall, at 
the distance of . one-and-a-half or two 
miles from the land ; presenting a preci- 
pitous face to the ocean, to receive the 
assault of its billows, but encroaching, in 
a superficial and capricious manner upon 
the lagoon water it encloses. The shore 
reef is continuous with the land, around 
the entire coast, and stretches into the 
sea, to a variable, but usually to a very 
considerable distance. Its greater portion 
is covered with shallow water, which 
in many parts does not exceed, and is 
often less than a foot in depth ; its outer 
margin shelves irregularly, and termi- 
nates abruptly in a deep channel of blue 
water. This channel (which is also con- 
tinued round the island) furnishes a 
natural division between the two principal 
reefs, as well as a convenient passage for 
navigation. Coral islets, shoals, or what- 
ever other form the madreporic rock 
may assume, can be distinctly traced to 
one or the other of these apparently dis- 
tinct reefs, but never occur as the pro- 
ductions of both conjointly. The outer, 
or barrier reef, resembles a wall, no less 
in its structure than in its office : unlike 
the fnabie and arborescent material we 
commonly associate with the name of 
coral, the rock of which it is composed is 
hard, compact, and amorphous, bearing 
mueh resemblance to very firm cement ; 
and it is only on its shoals, extending 
towards the land, that we notice the ele- 
gant form of the tree coral, contrasting 
so strongly with the rocky and unoma- 
mental structure on which it is planted. 



as to justify a doubt if both are con- 
structed by the same animals. The sum- 
mit of this reef is flat, several yards in 
breadth, but little raised above the level 
of the seS) and washed by a heavy surf, 
which breaks against its sea aspect, 
courses over its level surface, and falls 
gently, and as it were by a line of cas- 
cades, into the placid basin on the oppo- 
site side. At ebb tide, when the surf is 
less in amount, this reef is partly dry and 
accessible ; but when the tide is high, or 
the weather tempestuous, the sea^ riused 
into lofty and magnificent arches, beats 
over the rocky barrier with terrific gran- 
deur, and with a rolling or thundering 
sound, which may be heard, on a tranquU 
night, at the distance of several miles. 
To persons unaccustomed to such scenes, 
nothing is more deeply and agreeably 
impressive, than the view of a majestic 
suif, thus lashing the coast of an island 
opposed to the play of a mighty ocean ; 
^tnough it is incomprehensible or re* 
volting to a sailory to hear beauty associ- 
ated with a scene which only conveys to 
his mind anxious and unpleasant reflec- 
tions. 

A curious and mysterious feature, in 
the construction of the barrier reef, is 
presented in the occasional apertures 
that exist in its fabric, and which are of 
sufficient breadth and depth of water to 
permit ships to sail through them with 
facility. The presence of these apertures 
has been variously accounted for. Some 
authors have asserted, that they arise 
from interruptions the coral worms ex- 
perience in their labours, by an efflux of 
fresh water from the large rivers opening 
upon the coast ; but this is not a suffi- 
cient reason ; for, although there is often 
a very striking coincidence in the situ- 
ation of the mouths of rivers, and reef 
apertures in the large islands, such is not 
invariably the case ; while in the low coral, 
and some other islands,* where no rivers 
exist, we find very distinct openings in 
the reefs. Neither is it easy to conceive, 
that the fresh water of a river, mingled 
nearly with two miles of sea, and diverted 
by a tide, should retain a power to affect 
the small portion of reef immediately 
opposite its exit : and this the more par- 
ticularly, since the shore reef is not 
checked by its influence; but, on the 
contrary, occupies the entrance to rivers 
in common with other parts of the coast. 
I am more inclined to believe, with 

* Christmas Island, Caroline Island, and Maurua, 
amongit those w« visited. 

E 2 
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Ambureux, that these apertures form a 
part of the architectural design of the 
coral worm ; and are intended not only 
to permit, but (as they evidently do) 
to increase the circulation of the ti^es 
through the inclosed waters; thus se- 
curing to the lithophites, a constant com- 
munication with the ocean, in the place 
of an impervious and stagnant lagoon. 
The shore reef is chiefly composed of 
amorphous rock, or block coral ; though 
tree coral is also abundant upon it, as 
well as extensive beds of sand. In many 
parts, where the water is deep, it pre- 
sents a submarine picture of extreme 
beauty : extensive coral groves, planted 
in beds of smooth and white sand, and 
mingling hues of pink, blue, white, and 
yellow, appear through the transparent 
sea; numerous small fish, of brilliant 
colours, glide over the sands, thread the 
lab3mnths of the coral branches, or, when 
alarmed, dart rapidly for shelter into the 
recesses of the stony thickets ; the whole 
affording a peculiarly pleasing, and al- 
most kaleidoscopic effect. 

There is, however, no feature in the 
scenery of this coast that strikes the 
European observer as more novel and 
lovely than the verdant islets, or motus, 
which strew the expanse of smooth sea 
between the barrier reef and the main 
land. They are composed entirely of 
coral ; are raised securely three feet above 
the level of the surrounding water ; and 
^pear to be peculiar to the barrier reef. 
They are most usually based upon the 
shoals which constitute the lateral bound- 
aries of the reef apertures. It is pro- 
bable that they are formed from ma- 
ture coral shoals, which, after they had 
been raised to the surface of the sea, 
had caused the water to recede from 
their centre, by the increase and eleva- 
tion of their circumference; the near 
approach to a circular form they invari- 
ably present, being in favour of this sup- 
position. 

A motu may occasionally be seen in 
an incipient state : a shoal, with little 
depth of water, projecting but a few su- 
perficial feet of its centre above the 
sea, rocky, and covered with two or 
three stunted bushes struggling for ex- 
istence; affording a structure intermedi- 
ate to an inundated shoal, and a com- 
plete islet. The more extensive and 
ornamental motus possess some rich ve- 
getable mould, covered with brushwood, 
or with cocoa nut, and other litoral trees. 
They are destitute of fresh water, and 



none of them are inhabited, excepting 
by occasional visitors from the main 
land, who repair hither for the benefit 
of the purer sea air, when suffering from 
sickness. 

A tide of some power runs through 
the channel, between the great reef and 
the shore. Its rise and fall is inconsider- 
able, (seldom exceeding a few inches,) 
but its changes occur with remarkable 
regularity : the water being invariably 
highest at noon and midnight, and lowest 
at six in the morning, and at the same 
hour in the evening. 



HINTS ON HEALTH, FOUNDED ON 
PHYSIOLOaiCAL FACTS.— No. II. 

RESPIRATION AND CIRCULATION. 

A SLIGHT survey of the structure and 
uses of the various organs of the animal 
body, will be sufiicient to show their 
mutual dependence and subserviency. 
" The eye cannot say unto the hand, I have 
no need of thee ; nor again the head to 
the feet, I have no need of you : for there 
are many members, yet but one body." 
No one part has, strictly speaking, a de- 
tached or isolated function to perform: 
Connected by a bond of union far closer 
than that of mere sympathy, all unite to 
form one symmetrical and harmonious 
whole. 

If, however, we may single out one 
link in the chain, of more direct and 
essential importance than another, it 
is the sanguiferous system. " In the 
blood is the life thereof," is the in- 
spired assertion of our Maker him- 
self, with reference to what may be 
termed the primum mobile of animal 
existence. In the developement of the 
different parts of the embryo in the chick, 
during incubation, as was first noticed by 
the celebrated discoverer of the circula- 
tion, we find the earliest appearance of 
distinct organization to be a beating 
point, the punclum saliens, as it is 
termed; the rudiments of the future 
heart, clearly discernible, before any ap- 
pearance of a brain, or the other parts of 
the body. From this centre, life and 
vigour are diffused through the whole 
corporeal system ; it is by deposition of 
fresh particles from the blood, that it is 
perpelually renovated. The various se- 
cretions are derived from the same source, 
and all the wonderful phenomena of the 
mind, manifested through the medium of 
the brain, are simply and entirely de- 
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pendent upon the action of the blood 
vessels, and the supply they furnish: a 
familiar intimation of which we have in 
the occurrence of syncope, or fainting ; 
nothing more than a temporary arrest of 
the heart's action, hut sufficient to pro- 
duce, immediate insensibility. It may, 
therefore, at once be conjectured, how 
much the well-bein^ of the animal frame 
must be dependent upon the uniformity and 
vigour witli which the circulation is sus- 
tained, through its various organs, as well 
as upon the quality of the circulated fluid. 
For this, ample provision is made, calcu- 
lated, in every step of the various pro- 
cesses through which it is accomplished, 
to excite our admiring wonder : and upon 
the observance and knowledge of these 
processes, and the laws by which they 
are regulated, as far as intelligent beings 
are concerned, must health in a great 
measure depend. 

In order to render the subject per- 
fectly intelligible to those of our readers 
who may not as yet have directed much 
attention to it, it will be necessary to 
premise a very brief outline of the struc- 
ture and functions of those important or- 
gans, the heart and the lungs, as they 
exist in man, and the higher order of 
animals. Without entering into anato- 
mical details, suffice it to observe, that 
the heart, the general form of which is 
well known, is a hollow muscle, divided 
by a membranous septum, into two com- 
partments, between which there is no 
communication, except throush the me- 
dium of the lungs. From the left ven- 
tricle of the heart proceeds the aorta, or 
largest artery. This speedily sends off 
numerous branches, and these are again 
and again subdivided, till at length the 
ramifications become so minute as to 
cease to be traceable any longer by the 
eye, or even by the microscope. In these, 
which are called the capillary vessels, 
the veins have their origin, and proceed, 
with branches becoming inversely suc- 
cessively larger, till all terminate in one, 
and that in the right side of the heart. 
In the veins, the circulation is carried on 
with less vigour, and is necessarily im- 
peded, during the upright position of the 
body, by the force of gravitv ; but then 
to meet this disadvantage, they are fur- 
nished with a beautiful apparatus of 
valves, allowing free course to the blood 
towards the heart, but preventing its 
return. From the right ventricle of the 
heart there commences a second circula- 
tion, exactly the same in character, but 



of lesser extent, that, namely, through the 
lungs. The pulmonary artery is ramified 
through the lungs, just as the aorta is 
through the body at large ; and the cor- 
responding venous branches are in a 
similar manner finally-gathered into one 
trunk, which empties [itself into the lejt 
side of the heart, and thus is the entire 
circuit completed. Why this lesser cir- 
culation ? The reason is at once appa- 
rent. The arteries of the general system 
convey blood from the left side of the 
heart, of a brilliant, florid, red colour, 
stimulant and vivifying. But on its re- 
turn by the veins, we find it completely 
altered. It is now of a dark purple co- 
lour, inclining to black, loaded with car- 
bonic acid, utterly unfit to stimulate the 
brain and nervous system, totally de- 
prived of that renovating property which 
it possessed when passing through the 
arteries. Now, the lungs consist of a 
congeries of cells, and through the deli- 
cate and transparent membrane where- 
with these cells are invested, the blood 
is, in its circuit through them, exposed to 
the contact of atmospheric air. The re- 
sult is its complete purification and 
change back again to the condition in 
which it is always found in the left ven- 
tricle. 

Atmospheric air, it is well known, 
consists of two gases, oxvgen and nitro- 
gen, in the proportion oi about twenty- 
one parts of the former to seventy-nine 
of the latter. Oxygen gas is one of the 
most energetic and powerful agents with 
which we are acquainted. Apparently 
absolutely necessary to the existence of 
all animated beings, it has not inaptly 
been denominated vital air. ' In its pure 
state it has the property of accelerating 
the circulation of animal fluids, and afi 
combustible substances burn in it with 
peculiar brilliancy. Nitrogen, on the 
other hand, is chiefly distinguished by 
negative qualities. It is incapable of 
supporting either combustion or animal 
life ; and its use in atmospheric air ap- 
pears to be that of in some measure neu- 
tralizing the effect of the oxygen, or i^ 
least of so diluting it, and modifying its 
action, as to render it fit for the purposes 
for which it is designed. 

But atmospheric air, when once re- 
spired by the lungs, returns with its pro- 
portion of oxygen very considerably di- 
minished, and in its place there is uni- 
formly found a nearly equal quantity of 
carbonic acid. It was formerly imagined, 
that the whole process consijf&d simply 
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6f a decarbonization of the blood, — that, 
Conveyed by the veins to the right side 
of the heart, it arrived there loaded with 
carbon, which, coming in contact with 
the oxygen of the inspired air, formed at 
once carbonic acid ; and that the blood, 
thus freed of its superinduced load, re- 
turned to its former condition. Recent 
experiments have, however, satisfactorily 
demonstrated, that such is not altogether 
a correct view of the subject. It is now 
pretty well established, that carbonic acid, 
accumulated in the course of the circula- 
tion, passes through the delicate mem- 
brane of the air cells, and is replaced by 
a corresponding portion of atmospheric 
air ; only that a larger relative propor- 
tion of the oxygen than of the nitrogen is 
thus introduced, on account of the su- 
perior facility which oxygen possesses of 
passing through porous membranes. This 
quantity is also modified, by various cit^ 
cum stances, as, for instance, age, tem- 
perature, the process of digestion, and 
muscular exercise ; but it is, under all 
circumstances, the inspired oxygen, which 
not merely gives to the arterial blood its 
peculiar hue, but conveys vitality to the 
entire system, nourishing and exciting to 
action all the organs and tissues. The 
retention of carbonic acid in the system 
is alone highly deleterious; but were 
even some other method provided for its 
Temoval, the exclusion oi oxygen would 
be fatal. A process of the same kind 
seems necessary even to vegetable life. 
What may be termed a true respiration, 
the absorption of oxygen, and tne extri- 
cation of carbonic acid, goes on perpetu- 
ally, and under all circumstances, during 
the life of a plant. 

With the functions of the heart and 
lungs another very remarkable phenome- 
non is indissolubly connected, the per- 
petual evolution, and, therefore, constant 
maintenance of animal heat. The human 
frame, for instance, can not only endure, 
and that in a condition of health, all 
the rigours of a polar winter, in a tem- 
perature many degrees below that of 
zero; it can not only exist, for a long 
period, uninjured, in an atmosphere heated 
to the two hundred and twelfth degree 
of Fahrenheit, (that of boiling water;) but 
it is an astonishing fact, that the tem- 
perature of the blood is not at all materially 
altered, under either of these circum- 
stances. I'he ninety-eighth is still the 
standard degree at which it ever re- 
mains ; very rart ly, at least, is it found 
below that, standard r and even in the 



hottest stage of the highest fever, it sel- 
dom rises more than four or five degrees 
above it. The manner in which super- 
fluous heat is got rid of, is sufficiently 
evident. Evaporation is necessarily- a 
cooling process, because all bodies, in 
passing either from a solid or liquid, state 
to that of vapour or gas, must necessarily 
absorb, and render latent, that is unap- 
preciable to our senses, a large quantity 
of caloric, the matter of heat, from 
every thing wherewith they are -sur- 
rounded or are in contact ; the difference 
of the two conditions being simply this, 
that in the latter, the minute particles 
are mutually repelled by the agency of 
caloric. Now, as the surface of the body 
is furnished with a secretion, copious in 
proportion to the heat it is called upon 
to sustain, a cooling process is ever at 
hand. But in what manner is heat per- 
petually generated, so that, although sur- 
rounded by a temperature' forty, fifty, 
or sometimes above one hundred degrees 
below its own standard, theinternal temper- 
ature of the animal body shall remain still 
undiminished ? The exact mode in which 
this wonderful result is brought about, 
does not, indeed, as yet, appear to be 
completely ascertained. Thus much, how- 
ever, is sufficiently apparent, and it is 
enough for our purpose : throughout the 
whole range of the animal kingdom, 
there is an exact uniformity between the 
amount of oxygen consumed, and car- 
bonic acid formed, and the degree of heat 
liberated and diffused through the sys- 
tem. The developement and preservation 
of animal heat is, therefbre, indissolubly 
connected with the circulation of the 
blood. Provided that be maintained, by 
exercise in a pure atmosphere, with the 
additional advantage of warm clothing, 
it will remain undiminished, and life and 
health may be preserved, as we have 
already hinted, in the coldest regions. 
But cold has a benumbing efibct upon 
the brain and nervous system, producing 
a fatal inclination to sleep. If this be 
once yielded to, or if, in consequence of 
exhaustion from* fatigue, or an insuflli- 
cient supply of food, exercise be discon- 
tinued, the process is at once arrested, 
and thus persons are sometimes found 
frozen to death, even in our own climate. 
At such a cursory outline as even this, 
of a subject which, the more it is exa- 
mined, the more will it repay the most 
minute investigation, we may well pause. 
Th6 exquisite adaptation of the atmo- 
sphere and temperature wherewith we 
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are surrounded, to ouf bodily organs, and 
of the latter to the former ; and the faci- 
lity with which organs, apparently sim- 
ple, are made to administer to purposes 
so multiform, as well as beneficial, are 
alike calculated to arrest our attention, 
and to fill us with astonishment; nor 
less, is the provision made for the pre- 
serration of a frame apparently so fragile, 
and its continued existence in a position 
surrounded with so many dangers, and 
exposed to agencies which have a per- 
petual tendency to wear and to injure it. 
Other facts must be noticed hereafter. 

" The wisdom of the Creator," says an 
old writer, quoted by Paley, "is in no- 
thing seen more gloriously than in the 
heart," "And how well," adds the 
latter, " doth it execute its office. This 
wonderful machine shall go on night and 
day, for eighty years together, at the 
rate of a hundred thousand strokes every 
twenty-four hours ; having at every 
stroke a great resistance to overcome; 
and shall continue this action for this 
length of time, without disorder and with- 
out weariness." Yet even here the book 
of nature may teach us another lesson, 
corresponding, as in so many other in- 
stances, with the Book of Revelation. 
Here, too, in legible characters, may we 
read the solemn admonition, " Be ye 
also ready" — "The time is short;" for, 
after all. Our breath is in our nostrils. 
How very soon, by the mere accidents of 
life, may "the golden bowl be broken;" 
how soon niust the brittle thread, which 
connects our present existence to so frail 
a tenement, be severed for ever! How 
can any one be happy or secure, unless 
he have in truth experienced the breath- 
ings of another, a new life ; " hidden " 
out of the reach of all danger, and un- 
susceptible of mutation or decay ? Then, 
indeed, though not othei'wise, may he 
not only look around and within, and 
mark, with ever growing delight, in all 
that he " dimly" yet intwligibly beholds, 
the traces of a Father's hand; but he 
may even contemplate, without dismay, 
the very vanity and ruin which sin and 
death have impressed upon them. For 
" th* Former of all things is the portion 
of Jacob ; Jehovah of Hosts is his name." 
The believer's flesh and his heart will 
fail, but God is "the streng^ of his 
heart," aftd He will be his "portion for 



ever. 
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Let the education of the poor be un- 



dertaken with a sole view to the moral 
regeneration of their natures. Let us 
endeavour to take away from them that 
(which may seem to them and to us) he- 
reditary birthright — poverty, in which 
they are so often steeped to the lips. Let 
them not feel themselves to be a caste, 
doomed to go through life in squalid 
misery and debasing wretchedness. Let 
us not treat them as beings of an over- 
crowded estate — ^pensioners on the bounty 
of man : not as those thrust upon our 
hands, whom we are compelled unwill- 
ingly to support, rather than see them 
perish ! — ^but as men who have a portion 
in the world, which we are to show them 
how to attain — men who are enrolled in the 
same charter of a common humanity, the 
sons of one common Father, one univer- 
sal God ! — who have feelings keen and 
sensitive, relationship, and bonds of affec- 
tion, that are not weakened because the 
body is clothed in rags ! — men who have 
souls immortal, that may " walk in 
white" — when the world has passed away, 
and all its myriads are receiving their 
meed. With one voice do they demand, 
and our hearts echo the cry — that we 
should educate them I To what purpose? 
it may be asked. That they may become 
good and useful members of society; 
bearing within them feelings of grateful 
affection and respect to those who have 
rendered them so inestimable a benefit, 
so essential a service ; that they may be- 
come the pride and the glory of our 
nation ; that happiness, peace, and con- 
tentment (things, alas, totally unknown 
to a vast majority !) may beam in their 
cheerful faces ; that our streets and our 
cities may be filled with the intellectual 
and the good ; that virtue and temperance 
may walk forth where the step of the 
reeling drunkard is now heard ; that thb 
voice of truth may purify the air from the 
oaths of the profligate and the profane ; 
and, oh ! those foul blots upon humanity ! 
that we may not see those who were once 
beautiftil, and gentle, and good, trafficking 
body and soul for gold. Let it be our 
endeavour to place woman in the station 
assigned to her by the Creator — the 
soother and the sharer of man's sorrows, 
the tender wife, the kind nurse, and the 
affectionate mother. Let it be a strong 
hope within us, (for it is a holy one,) that 
the loveliest of God's lovely works may 
no longer be the slave of man's brutalized 
appetite, but walk among men pure and 
beautiful, with virtue and truth Stamped 
upon her brow ; that the holy stream of 
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human happiness may gush through the 
barren land, untarnished by the foul shme 
that now chokes it ; and let us strongly 
believe that the outcast and the abandon- 
ed may be recorded as among the hideous 
things that were. 

Can the man of sense, or of sensibility, 
reflect for a moment on the vast number 
of females, of the lower class, who live and 
die in brute ignorance of the high attri- 
butes of morality, and the more solemn 
consideration of a hereafter; that they 
should perisli like the beasts of the field, 
within the crowded marts of men. Can 
he think for a moment on the vast pic- 
ture, black, awful, horrible as it is, and 
not shudder at the idea, that in civilized 
England, women should be so fearfully 
wicked, because so fearfully ignorant? 
Educate them, then, and save their souls 
alive I We call upon you to do this by 
every adjuration that is solemn and eter- 
nal ; by your hopes laid up in your chil- 
dren ; by the trust you have that your grey 
hairs may be honoured ; by your faith, your 
religion, and by your souls. As parents, 
husbands, brothers, and as men, we call 
upon you to do your, endeavours in this 
mighty, Godlike cause ; you will then be 
apostles of a grand creed ; you will be the 
disseminators of those things tliat are 
pleasing in the sight of God; you will 
recreate the moral universe, and by this 
mighty uprising, you will convulse, to 
their rocking foundations, the depths on 
which ignorance, superstiticHi, and de- 
grading wrongs are built ; you will have 
the sanction of your own hearts, and, 
even when dead, your names will be 
honoiu*ed, and your memories will be 
hallowed. 

Many and various are the theories pro- 
posed to bring universal education to 
pass. Laws, politics, and commerce, in- 
fluence man materially; but we think 
that this should be a grand national 
cause ; that the cofiers of the state should 
be thrown open with a liberal hand. 
Great projects, having within them im- 
portant results, have fallen to the ground 
from the want of a unity of action and 
resources. How much greater, then, is 
the one we propose ! There should be 
no failure in this, no want of resources ; 
it should go on progressing, until Eng- 
land and her dependencies be one great 
school. It is said that the poor of Scot- 
land are better educated, and far ad- 
vanced of the English peasantry in the 
science of morals. If this be true, it is a 
great national shame ; we have many blots 



upon our escutcheon, and this is one of 
the greatest. 

The developement of principles, and a 
study of the springs of moral action^ 
should be the subject of deep attention 
for the teacher. Like one cultivating a 
fair flower in a strange soil, should he 
encourage and foster the bright feelings, 
the wild impulse, the eager curiosity of 
childhood. Their natures are gentle, 
and their sympathies strong* The play 
ground is the great school of morals; 
where the feelings are opened and 
have full and unchecked play, they are 
more free in word and act than when in 
the class room. It is here that the deep 
l3mx-eyed attention of the teacher should 
be drawn, ever ready to inculcate a les- 
son, to deprecate that which is evil, and 
to encourage truth, honesty, and kindness 
from one to another. A simple unadorn- 
ed truth, told in equally artless lan- 
guage, will meet with deep and serious 
attention, and will make impressions on 
the young mind from which the pupil 
draws his own inferences, and applies 
them to other lessons he may receive with 
a force and aptness that is truly astonish- 
ing, when the teacher may have forgotten 
all the circumstances of the past lesson. 
Let the boy grow up with these impres- 
sions fresh upon his heart, and his enthu- 
siasm for knowledge awakened, and with 
an insatiate, absorbing thirst will he crave 
for more I Faust-like, his mind expands 
and his capacities increase. 

We would also notice with gratitude 
the Mechanics' Institutes of our towns : 
of what incalculable benefit have they 
been to the artizan and the mechanic! 
where, after the toil of the day, the man 
seeks for rest and recreation, not in the 
low pot house, amid revel and obscene 
riot, but in the class rooms of the evening 
schools, storing his mind with knowledge, 
while his body receives a grateful rest. 
Relieved from the toil of labour, the ac- 
quisition of knowledge becomes a positive 
.pleasure to him ; the greatest human en- 
joyment arises, not from the animal, but 
from the moral faculties ; these can only 
exist with a cultivated intellect. Is it not 
desirable to see the swart artizan, when 
his work is over, plodding cheerfully to 
the happy scene of his mental labours, 
where he becomes acquainted with vari- 
ous substances used in his trade, or Is en- 
abled to improve the manipulation of bis 
craft — to find substitutes for one power, 
a greater addition to another, and so 
forth ; not forgetting, at the same time. 
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the immense benefit derived from an ex- 
ample of industry, sobriety, and the hap- 
piness that man can enjoy, paramount to 
the gratification of sense ? 

Let them, then, proceed in their labour 



of peace, granting this, that if it does no » ing storms, and winds, and waves to be 



universe; he has resources, great and 
vast, from the inner parts of the earth, 
and from the depths of the sea. Every 
division of the globe ministers to his ease 
and his bodily comfort ; instead of find- 



real good, it does as little harm, and is 

thus far beneficial, that our prisons will 

have fewer inmates, and our colonies 

fewer felons. If they turn the jails and 

penitentiaries, which are rife in this land, 

mto schools, they will do much more 

good : it is better to prevent than to 

punish crime. 

There is a bright star hovering in the 

Occident, and its beams are even now 

glimmering through the haze of ignorance. 

It tells us, that England shall yet be a 

land spread over with the " knowledge 

of the Lord as the waters cover the sea;" 
when •* Ignorance" may be obliterated 

from our lexicon, and all men may lead 
a life of usefulness, honour, and happi- 
nessy each having a glimpse of truth, 
which, by the universal harmony of 
things, becomes an inward benediction, 
and "lifts the soul mightily upward:*' 
when " life, which is one and universal, 
may divide itself into separate forms, 
each bearing in it and reflecting an image 
of God*s love." This will not be in our 
time, but the germs of the great moral 
revolution are gathering in the far sky of 
the future ; it will come, we fervently be- 
lieve. 

Human life is an experimental trial of 
spirit and matter conjoined, and its ob- 
ject is, that we may (according to our 
instincts and our impulses) live in peace 
and happiness. It is the great limit of 
our desires, the sole object of our wishes. 
Many ways are taken to find it, and we 
have endeavoured to show that it can 
only be the resultof a cultivated intellect. 
If we look back upon the great monu- 
ments of human power, upon the vast 
moral or political enorts of human genius, 
we shall find that such people have been 
enlightened and civilized in a super- 
eminent degree; and all the mighty em- 
pires that have towered so statelily upon 
this earth have sunk only beneath the 
impotence of succeeding generations, be- 
neath the retrogradation of mental power. 
Man hath made the rod by which he 
chastised himself. 

Man was not made to mourn. The 
genius of his nature shows that he can 
overcome the most stupendous physical 

difficulties. By his art he holds com- from home, taking my walk alone, in 
mimication with th« far comers of the a country place, which, for a season, 



continually opposing forces to him, he 
has made them subservient to his own 
purposes, he has availed himself of their 
power, he has assisted them in their ca- 
reer, and by that means benefited him- 
self. Factories and forges are built upon 
rapid rivers. Ships of strength and size 
sail securely to their destined ports be- 
neath the trade winds. Railways have 
caused him to elevate the valley, to de- 
press the hill, and make the rugged sur- 
face a perfect level, for the conveyance 
to and fro of passengers and articles of 
commerce. Man now reads the earth 
like a book, as the mines of metals and 
of minerals testify; he hath assisted na- 
ture in her operations on vegetable mat- 
ter. From the poisonous mineral and 
plant he wrests a wholesome medicine; 
and to all this add, as a corollary, that 
man, like time, is progressive ; that the 
search afler true earthly happiness is not 
quite Utopian, and we believe the evidence 
of this will be found in a universal edu- 
cation. 

We have thus, with a singleness of 
purpose, and an earnestness of heart, en- 
deavoured to impress upon all the neces- 
sity of education, and have shown also 
the results to be obtained ; we have de- 
monstrated that vice, crime, and outrage 
of every elevated feeling is the efiect of 
ignorance, and have also shown its re- 
verse. Trusting that we have not failed 
in the expression of our wishes, and with 
a humble hope that they may be of ser- 
vice, like bread scattered upon the 
waters, we bid our readers a kind fare- 
well. — Extracted from the Church ofEng- 
land Quarterly Review, 



OLD HUMPHREY IN THE SNOW. 

This is a pinching day, even buttoned 
up in a good great coat, with warm woolly 
gloves on my fingers. What must it be to 
the ill-fed and scantily clad, shivering and 
shaking in the piercing wind? What an 
humbling consideration it is to think how 
many better men are worse provided for 
than I am ! 

Here am I, more than a hundred miles 
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I am visiting. Last night, yesterday, 
and the day before, the snow fell hea- 
vily, but now the air is frosty, and I am 
walkin cr abroad too well in health not to 
enjoy the scene, and too happy not to be 
thankful. 

Every where I see interesting pictures, 
vignettes of rural life that please me. 
Little " Red-riding-hoods," habited in 
their comfortable cloaks, meet me in the 
solitary lane, on their way to school ; and 
here and there a boy, pinched with the 
cold, with his hands in his trowser pockets, 
tramps along the narrow path across the 
fields, and clambers the high stile at the 
end. Half-a-dozen times have I stopped 
to trace the young pilgrims in thdir path- 
way, wishing that I could put warmth 
into their frames and happiness into 
their hearts as easily as I could put a 
penny into their pockets. There are two 
chatting together, creeping along under 
the skirt of the coppice, now, while I pen 
down this remark. Trip along, my little 
chatterboxes, for the rate at which you 
travel will never keep ybur toes warm. 

The snow lies thick upon the ground ; 
the trees, especially on the weather side, 
are heavily laden with it, butt and 
branches ; and cottages, outhouses, and 
sheds, are coated over with the same 
white covering. The sheep look dirty 
as they stand or stalk about in the snow ; 
and the very pigeons, white as they ap- 
pear on the wing at other times, are now 
dingy. The green ivy, clinging around 
the pigeon-house, wears a new livery ; 
and the stillness that reigns around seems 
to make the air colder. 

l^onds are hardly to be discovered, for 
land and water are scarcely distinguish- 
able. The field of Swede turnips is a 
hillocky, extended space of tuftea snow ; 
the glossy-leaved holly, in yonder hedge, 
is. clothed in white : as I passed by it, 
scarcely were a score red berries to be 
seen. The flats, the banks, the lanes, 
and the fields look much alike. The 
shrubs and forest-trees, the foreground 
and the distant hills are here and there 
glistering in the sun that is flinging his 
shining beams upon the silvery earth. 

The hollow way where the road is cut 
through the craggy hill, is a picture worth 
gazing on. The grey limestone and the 
red sand look picturesque in the snow ; 
bossy shrubs spring out, here and there, 
from the crevices and in the rock ; ivy 
clambers up the rugged steep; and lichens 
and pendent creepers hang loosely firom 
the beetling brow of the projecting crag, 



shaking in the breeze. Here is an icidej 
three feet long, hanging from a water- 
course, and tangled masses of roots of all 
kinds are seen above and below. The 
base of the rock has a bed of fine sand 
against it, that has gradually shivered 
down its frost-loosened sides, mingling 
with the stiow, and its summit is crowned 
with a bower of stunted oaks, whose leaves 
are sere and ruddy. I could linger an 
hour, cold as the weather is, in that 
hollow way. 

The bench at the back of the thatched 
cottage, the besom leaning against the 
Wall, the chum, the great iron pot, the 
tubs, the barrel, and the windlass of the 
well, form another picture that is familiar 
to me. Again and again have I seen it 
in snowy weather, and you have perhaps 
seen it as often as I have. Talk of pic- 
tured books ! Why, pictures are to be 
found everywhere, if we look for them. 
When we are tired of one, it is only to 
walk a hundred yards, and we are sure to 
find another. 

When the heart is in proper tune, it is 
always ready for a song of praise ; and 
when we look aright on God's works, we 
are pretty sure to be led to reflect on 
God's holy word. I think it is in the 
prophet Isaiah that the word of God is 
likened unto snow, and the white world 
around brings it to my memory. " For 
as the rain cometh down, and the snow 
from heaven, and returneth not thither, 
but watereth the earth, and maketh it 
bring forth and bud, that it may give 
seed to the sower, and bread to the eater ; 
so shall my word be that goeth forth out 
of my mouth ; it shall not return unto 
me void, but it shall accomplish that 
which I please, and it shall prosper in the 
thing whereto I sent it." 

Here comes a heavily-laden wagon, 
with a pile of snow on the top of it. The 
driver, in a ragged great coat, is holding 
his whip in one hand, while he flaps the 
other against his bosom, to warm it. He 
has been to the forest for coal, and is re- 
turning home. I should like to see him 
seated, undercover, beside a bason of warm 
cofiee, and his horses in the stable, with 
a feed of oats before them ; for they have 
been out all night long, poor brutes 1 and 
are weary of their work. The snow sadly 
clogs the wagon wheels, and the team 
moves but slowly. 

I have called in at the day-school : the 
scholars were not there, but the school- 
mistress has been showing me the warm 
stockings, knit in pftrt by the boys ; and 
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the samplers, the hemming, and the hack- 
stiteliing of the girls, with mittens for the 
hands, and comforters for the neck. 'While 
I look on these things, I feel a love for 
the young people gathering round my 
heart. When I have left the world, they 
will be acting a part in it, and I trust a 
useful one. "A child left to himself 
brin^eth his mother to shame j" but 
" train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it," Prov. xxii. 6. The school is at- 
tended every day by a baronet's daughter. 
Had she no rank to recommend her, for 
her labour of love she should hare the 
blessing of Old Humphrey, and, there- 
fore, it shall not now be withheld. 

Willingly would I continue my walk, 
hut the mail,* in passing by the village 
post-office, has thrown down the letter- 
bag, and I must see what tidings it con- 
tains for Old Humphrey. 



PARENTAL AFFECTION. 
"I WAS aceompanied to Moselekatse," 
Mys the Rev. R. Moffat, " by Mokatla, 
chief of the Bahurutzi. Dreading being 
driven with his subjects from his own 
native homes and picturesque wilds, and 
fte tombs of his forefathers, and perhaps 
extirpated, as other tribes had been, 
whose bones lay withering in the blast, 
on the plains and vales which lay in our 
course, be placed himself and his attend- 
ants under my protection, though I was 
myself a stranger, and had not seen the 
object of his terror, and that of the tribes 
iinnind. He hoped, that as the mission- 
ftiy character had recommended itself to 
him, also a savage, he should go and re- 
turn unscathed, and obtain the friendship 
of one who, as he sometimes expressed it, 
'prevented his peaceful slumbers.' His 
attendants trere respectable, all antici- 
pating feasting and favour, from one 
who wallowed in the spoils of war. There 
was one exception ; this was a poor man, 
yhme appearance, dress, ana manner, 
informed me, that be was truly the child 
^Jf poverty, and perhaps of sorrow. This 
led me to take more notice a£ him than 
of any other of the chiefs attendants. I 
felt sympathy for the man, supposing 
that he had been compelled to follow the 
*wln of his chief, and leave behind him 
a family ill supplied, or some beloved 
member sick. No : his downcast looks 
Bfoie f^om other causes. He had two 
*^S) about the ages of eight and ten ; 



these had been absent in a neighbouring 
glen, when a party of Matabele warriors 
seized the boys, and carried them as spoil 
to head quarters. He and his partner in 
affection had, for more than a year, 
mourned the loss of their children, and 
by taking a few trinkets and beads, his 
little stock of ornaments, the father hoped 
to obtain their release. After a journey 
of deep Interest and a flattering recep- 
tion, and days passed in festivity and 
displays of kindness to the strangers, the 
man sent in his humble petition, by one 
who could approach the presence of the 
king, offering the little he had to redeem 
his two hoyfii Some time afterwards, the 
proprietor of his sons came and seated 
himself before my wagon, as I drew near 
to witness the transaction. The poor 
man spread hi^ mantle On the ground, 
and laid on it a few strings of beads, and 
some native-made ornaments, valuable to 
him, but on which the haughty noble 
would scarcely deign to cast his eye. The 
father sighed to see his look of scorn. 
He then drew from his tattered garments 
skins, which he had brought with him, 
and on which he reposed at night, a 
small dirty bag, containing a few more 
strings of half^moon beads, and placed 
thetn before the former : these were bor- 
rowed. The scornful look was again re- 
peated. He then took from his arms two 
old copper rings, and rings of the same 
material from his ears. The chief answer- 
ed the anxious eyes of the now desponding 
father with a frown, and an indignant 
shake of the head. He then took from 
his neck the only remaining link of beads 
which he possessed, and which, it was 
evident, he had worn many a year. This, 
with an old half-worn knife, he added to 
the offered ransom. It was his all ; and 
it is impossible ever to forget the ex- 

Eression of those eyes, which, though 
•om national habit they would not shed 
the tear of sorrow, were the index of the 
deepest anxiety as to the result. Neither 
the man nor nis ornaments excited the 
smallest emotion in the bosom of the 
haughty chief, who talked with those 
around him about general aflkirs, main- 
taining the most perfect indifference to 
the object of paternal agony before his 
eyes. He at last arose ; and being soli- 
cited, by one who felt something of a 
father's love, to pity the old man, who 
had walked nearly two hundred miles, 
and brought his little all to purchase 
his own cliildren, he replied, with a 
sneer, that one had died of cold the 
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preceding winter, and what the father 
offered for the other was not worth look- 
ing at : adding, ' I want oxen.' * I have 
not even a goat/ replied the father. A 
sigh, it was a heavy sigh, burst from his 
bosom : one dead, and not permitted to 
see the other with his eyes. The chief 
walked off, while the man sat, leaning; 
his head on the palm of his right hand, 
and his eyes fixed on the ground, appar- 
ently lost to every thing but his now 
only son, now doubly dear from the loss 
of his brother, and he, alas ! far beyond 
his power to rescue. On taking up his 
mantle to retire, he and his party being 
obliged to return to the place whence 
they came, he was told to be of good 
cheer, and that an effort would be made 
to get his son. He started at the sound, 
threw his mantle at my feet, and spread- 
ing out his hands to what he had offered, 
said, ' Take these, my father, and pity 
me.* * Retain them for yourself,* was 
the reply. He kissed the hand of his 
pledged benefactor, and departed, saying, 
Ki cdt na le borokoj ' I shall have slum- 
ber,* (peace of mind.) 

<* In the course of the following day, 
a favourable moment was sought to bring 
the case before the king. He instantly 
ordered his brother, the individual who 
possessed the boy, to wait upon me, 
which he promptly did ; and on receiv- 
ing several pounds of a valuable kind of 
bead, he immediately despatched a mes- 
senger to bring the boy, who was at a 
distance, and who arrived the following 
day. 

**0n my return to Mosega, and ap- 
proaching the base of one of those hills 
amidst which the town lay embosomed, a 
human being was seen rushing down the 
steep, towards the wagons, which led us 
to fear .that she would fall headlong. 
Every eye was upon her, while some said, 
* It is the alarm of war.* The wagon 
driver, who sat by me, most emphatically 
exclaimed, ' It is a woman, either run- 
ning from a lion, or to save a child.' 
Yes, it was the mother. She had heard, 
from some of the party, who preceded 
the wagons that morning, that her son 
was there: she had ascended the hill 
behind which the town lay, and gazed 
until the wagon emerged from a ravine. 
Frantic with joy, she ran breathless to- 
wards me. To prevent her coming in 
contact with the wagon wheels, I sprang 
to the ground, when she seized my 
hands, kissed and bathed them with her 
tears. She spoke not one word, but 



wept aloud for joy. Her son drew near^ 
when she instantly rushed forward, and 
clasp^ him in her arms.*' 



ST. KILDA.— PART I. 

In the summer of 1835, the excursive 
spirit to which steam navigation hadgiven 
rise, spreading animation and locomotive 
vivacity everywhere among our own 
islands and along our shores, conducted 
a party on board a steamer, named the 
Glenalbyn, to a little Hebridean isle off 
the west coast of Scotland, called St. 
Kilda, where an example of isolation 
from the world, and of primitive sim- 
plicity of life and manners, was revealed 
to them, unsurpassed in its peculiarity df 
feature and natural depth of interest, by 
any of the same sort to be met with in the 
innermost recesses of Africa or the islands 
of the South Sea. The details were pub- 
lished in the newspapers at the time, and 
excited so lively a curiosity, as to cause 
another voyage to be made to the same 
spot in a few weeks afterwards, by 
another miscellaneous party on board 
the same steamer. The persuasion, that 
some details, connected with a brief but 
comprehensive history of the island, and 
of the singular characteristics of its in- 
habitants and their mode of life, will be 
not less entertaining and instructive than 
the descriptions we have in such abund- 
ance of more distant uncivilized coun- 
tries and tribes, has induced the com- 
pilation of these few papers, as well for 
the reason that such memorials are valu- 
able to history, and ought not to be lost, 
as that the public may thence know, that 
often near their own doors there exist 
clamant objects, in urgent need of their 
notice and benevolence. 

In executing this task, no great claim 
is laid to originality, but chiefly to the 
merit of so arranging and embodying 
what already exists regarding the island 
in a variety of publications, as to aflTord 
a sufficiently graphic picture both of it 
and of its singular population. The prin- 
cipal of these publications, is a curious 
and rare narrative of a voyage to St. 
Kilda, in 1697, by a gentleman named 
Martin, in company with a clergyman of 
the name of CampbelJ, who had a mission 
to that place; and where this gentleman*s 
own words can appropriately be used, they 
will be quoted without alteration, as the 
quaint peculiarities of his style, joined to 
his very excellent powers of description, 
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often lend additional interest to the nar- 
rative. 

The island of St. Kilda is situated in 
ilfty-seven degrees forty-eight minutes 
north latitude, and eighty degrees twenty- 
five minutes wejt longitude ; too remote 
in the Atlantic to he in general marked 
upon the maps of Scotland. It is com- 
prised within the parish of Harris, hut is 
distant sixty miles from the parish church 
in the latter island, the mighty waves of 
an ocean, often impassahle in that lati- 
tude, rolling between them. St. Kilda is 
about three miles in length, from east to 
west; about two in breadth, from north 
to south ; and about nine and ar-half in 
circumference. Its direct distance from 
the nearest point of the mainland of Scot- 
land, is one hundred ariH forty miles, but 
the route to it, in any direction by sea, 
is much longer. 

Its general outline, when viewed from 
Ma, on approaching it, is very striking 
and picturesque, the whole island being 
one immense rock, separated into four 
distinct summits or mountains, of con- 
siderable height; and several tall rocks, 
constituting separate islets, being scat- 
tered around it, like outposts, at consider- 
able distances, to which the St. Kildans 
Ksort, at certain seasons, to fish and kill 
wild fowl. The principal of these rocky 
islets are — 

First, Levinis, half a league distant, 
about fourteen paces high, and thirty 
m circumference, but tapering towards 
the top, and with scarcely any soil or 
verdure. A spring of fresh water is- 
sues from the side of it : a striking in- 
•*ance of the beneficent kindness of a 
gracious God, which displays itself in 
eyen tlie most desolate and remote re- 
gions of His empire, to relieve in man's 
heart the dreariness of solitude, by the 
^sciousness that there also the great 
weator is present, as everywhere else, 
^^fing and providing for the wants and 
comforts of His creatures. 

Second, Stackdoun, (or Mischievous 
J^ock, as the word signifies in the lan- 
guage of the inhabitants,) about half a 
DJde distant, resembling in form a steeple, 
or aphre, and remarkable for the difficulty 
^f its ascent, which gives occasion to acts 
w enterprise amons the St. Kildans every 
season, as full of danger and heroism as 
^as the celebrated ascent of Peterbott, in 
we Isle of France, by a party of British 
sailors, some years ago. " There is very 
g'^at dexterity neeSul,'* says Martin, 

and it is reckoned no small piece of 



gallantry to climb tiiis rock, especially 
that part of it called the Thumb, which 
is so little, that of all the parts of a man's 
body, the thumb only can lay hold on it, 
and that must be only for the space of 
one minute, during which time his feet 
have no support, nor any part of his body 
touches the stone, except the thumb ; in 
which minute he must jump, by the 
help of his thumb, (the agility of his body 
concurring to raise him higher at the 
time,) to a sharp point of the rock, which, 
when he has got hold of, puts him out of 
danger; and having a rope about his 
middle, which he casts down to the boat, 
by the help of this, he brings up as many 
persons as are designed for fowling at this 
time. The foreman, or principal climber, 
has the reward of four fowls bestowed 
upon him, over and above his proportion. 
Perhaps one might think four thousand 
too little to compensate such a danger as 
this man incurs ; but he has the advant- 
age by it of being recorded among their 
greatest heroes, as are all the foremen 
who le^d the van in getting up this Mis- 
chievous Rock." 

Third, Soa, scarcely a mile off, re- 
markable for the steepness of its sides 
all round, which rise full half a mile 
above the sea in nearly perpendicular 
ascent. It is one mile and a half in 
circumference at the base, but tapers to- 
wards the summit, and for the most part 
is mere bare rock, although in some 
places there are scantlings of earth and 
grass. It can scarcely be landed upon, 
excepting at one place, and in a particu- 
lar state of the weather and tide ; and yet, 
difficult and dangerous as it is, the in- 
habitants carry burdens with facility both 
up and down it, and pursue and catch the 
sheep that are upon it, with as much free- 
dom and agility, as if it were a plain field. 
The sheep it supports are some hundreds 
in number; and these, as well as in the ad- 
jacent little isles of Harris and North Uist, 
bring forth two or three lambs at a birth; 
while every ewe lamb generally becomes 
a dam before it is a year old. One reason 
of this fecundity is supposed to be, that 
the ewes are never milked by the inhabit- 
ants; but this can have no effect on 
the ewe lamb the first year of its life, so 
that the more probable reason is, the hu- 
midity and warmth of the hollows in 
which the animals browse, which are 
sheltered from the blasts by the over- 
hanging cliffs, and which, heated to a 
high degree by the sun shining down upon 
a thin soil spread on the reflecting rocks, 
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yield grasses and herbs that are stated 
to be extremely sweet and nutritious. 

Fourth, Stackly, nearly eight miles to 
the northward, is two hundred paces in 
circumference, and of a great height, in 
the form of a perfect triangle, tapering to 
a point at the top. It is without grass, 
or any herb, but is so great a rescMrt of 
the solan geese, that it is often perfectly 
white with them, so great are the multi< 
tudes that nestle upon it. " One would 
think it next to impossible," says Mar- 
tin, *'to climb this rock, which I ex- 
pressed, being very near it : but the in- 
habitants assured me it was practicable ; 
and, to convince me of the truth of it, 
they bade me look up near the top, where 
I perceived a stone pyramid-house, which 
the inhabitants had built for lodging 
themselves in it in August, at which 
time the season proves inconstant there. 
This obliges them, in point of pru- 
dence, to send a competent number of 
those to whose share the lot falls, who 
are to land upon this rock some days be- 
fore the solan geese take wing. If they 
neglect this piece of foresight, one windy 
day may disappoint them of five, six, or 
seven thousand solan geese, which this 
rock affords yearly. They are so very 
numerous here, that they cannot be di< 
vided in respect to their lands, as else- 
where ; this, therefore, is the reason why 
they send here by lots ; and those who 
are sent for the public interest, when they 
have knocked on the head all that may be 
reached, then carry them to a sharp point, 
called the Casting-point, from whence 
they throw them into the sea, for the 
height is such, that they dare not throw 
them into the boat, until . the boatmen 
cry, ' £nough !' lest the sea, which has 
a strong current there, should carry them 
off, as it does sometimes, if too many are 
thrown down at once. Thus, by degrees, 
getting all in, they return home ; and 
after their arrival, every man has his 
share proportioned to his lands; and what 
remains under the number ten is due to 
the officer, (of whom notice will by and 
by be taken,) as a part of his yearly 
salary." 

Fifth, Borera, about half a league 
further distant, in nearly the same direc- 
tion, is in circumference also one mile 
and a half, and is more fertile, feeding a 
considerable number of sheep. It would 
feed even more of these animals, did not 
the solan geese pluck a large share of the 
gra(9s for their nests. This rock is like- 
wise very steep and inaccessible ; having 



only one landing-place, which can be ap- 
proached only in a calm. It was shaken 
by an earthquake in 1686, which greatly 
terrified the inhabitants, among whom 
there is no tradition of any similar visife- 
ation, either previously or subsequently. 

Sixth, Stacknarmin, about the distaoca 
of a stone's cast to the west of Borera, is 
half a mile in circumference, very steep, 
and as inaccessible as any of the ofchera. 
It can be approached only in two places^ 
during a perfect calm, and the ascent, 
afler landing, is extremely difficult and 
hazardous. It has neither earth nor 
herbage upon it ; but, like Levinis, has a 
delicious spring of fresh water issuing 
from it about middle height, and running 
in a direction to eastward. 

These surrouilAing rocks, which c^ 
course are uninhabited, have all to be 
approached by the St. Kildans with great 
caution, as a violent current runs there at 
all times, whether in ebb or flood tide, 
and indicates the possibility or impossi- 
bility of reaching them, by the darkness 
or whiteness of the waves, as they dash 
against the cliffii. This appearance the 
natives study with great attention, and 
are wonderfully acute in perceiving its 
various shades of difference. 

St. Kilda itself, as already mentioned, 
is one vast rock, upwards of nine miles 
in circumference, separated at top into 
four summits, or mountains, of consider- 
able elevation, and presenting all round 
a steep wall of rock to the sea, excepting 
at one point to the south -east, where 
there is a bay of about half a mile in 
length, and of an equal breadth, but in 
which vessels seldom anchor, on account 
of the generally agitated state of- the 
sea, and the danger of sudden storms. 
They usually drop anchor outside, at the 
mouth of the bay. The only landing- 
place inside the bay is at a rock on the 
north side, where, in stormy weather, if 
any of the natives be out fishing or fowl- 
ing, all the rest on the island, both men 
and women, congregate to assist those in 
the boat to come ashore. For this pur- 
pose, a rope is fastened to the forepart of 
the boat, or birlin, as they call it, which 
those on shore take hold of, in numbers 
proportioned to the degree of force re- 
quired, and thus haul the boat through 
the surge, in harmony with the calls of 
one of their number, whom they appoint 
as crier, to warn them all when to pull in 
concert, or pause for a little to breathe. 

At the head of the bay, a little sand 
appears in summer, but is washed off in 
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winter by the violence of the waves ; for 
all round the island the sea is very tem- 
pestuous, oflten tumbling and scattering 
about vast loose masses of rock, which it 
might naturally be supposed no aqueous 
force would be capable of moving, as their 
weight often amounts to upwards of four 
or fiVe tons. The landing-place is over- 
looked by a lofty eminence, called the 
Hill of Oterveaul, on the summit of which 
lie a large number of loose stones, capable 
of being diaeharged by the hand, or other- 
wise, upon the heads of the persons land- 
iog; and as the ruins of an old fort called 
the Down are to be seen on this spot, it 
is possible that this primitive species of 
ammunition has more than once been 
made available, in the times of the an- 
cient sea kings, or much earlier ; but the 
inhabitants have no history or traditions 
which throw any light upon either* the 
origin or uses of this ruinous fortification. 
The outward rocky wall of the island 
is remarkable for the existence of four 
large arches, or vaults, formed by the sea 
haTing broken a way through the rock of 
which they are formed, and producing to 
the eye a curious effect, from the gleam- 
ing of the light through such ponderous 
and dark-looking masses, and the spec- 
tacle of sheep anik cattle feeding aloft on 
the enormous roofs that cover them. Two 
of these arches look to the south, and the 
other two to the north-west. Similar 
perforations are to be seen on many parts 
of the coast of Scotland and its isles, that 
are most exposed to the violence of those 
seas, as is also the case on not a few parts 
of the coast of Ireland ; for example, in 
the Channel, near the entrance to bublin 
Bay, where stands the remarkable arched 
rock called Ireland's Eye; and on the 
south coast, near the Harbour of Kinsale, 
where there is a small, steep rocky island, 
completely cut in two, and presenting a 
narrow gorge, through which the waters, 
when agitated, struggle, and foam, and 
^e most hideously. It is said that once 
a vessel, driven before the tempest, was 
thrust directly into the jaws of this yawn- 
«|g cavern ; and imagination can scfircely 
picture to itself a fate more horrible than 
this must have been. There is also a 
^lagular arch of the same kind at Praule's 
*omt, on the southern coast of Devon- 
^re; and the well known Needles at 
«>rtland, on the same range of coast, 
owe their existence and form to the like 
^eiiey. Indeed, the phenomenon is so 
common on all the more exposed parts of 
our shores, that it would perhaps be out 



of place here to mention it, but for that 
which alone renders it extraordiniiry in 
this case, the strength and hardness of 
the rocks of St. Kilda, which the pgwer 
of the waters has notwithstanding perfo- 
rated. 

We are informed by Martin, that 
''crystal grows under the rock at the 
landing-place. This rock," says he, 
" must be pierced a foot or two deep, be- 
fore the crystal can be had from the bed 
of sand, where it lies. The water, at the 
bottom, is of a black colour. The largest 
piece is not above four inches long and 
about two in diameter ; each piece sex- 
angular." 

On the west side of St. Kilda lies a 
valley, declining towards the sea, with 
a rivulet in the midst, on each side of 
which is an ascent of half a mile, and 
this valley is styled " the Female War- 
rior's Glen," on account of a warlike 
Amazon, who figures in their traditions. 
In this glen, and near the Female War- 
rior's house, is an excellent spring, or 
fountain, at the height of sixty paces 
above the sea, called Tou-bir-nimberry, 
which signifies the Well of Qualities or 
Virtues, "of which," says Martin, "I 
drank twice, an English quart each time. 
It was very clear, exceedingly cold, light, 
and diuretic. I was not able to hojd nay 
hand in it above a few minutes, for its 
coldness. The inhabitants of Harris find 
it effectual against windy cholics, gravel, 
and headaches. This well hath a^ cover- 
ing of stone," doubtless placed upon it by 
the Culdees, several of whose cells yet 
exist in the island, and who, deriving the 
knowledge from their Druid predecessors, 
were probably the first to m^ke com- 
monly known the valuable properties of 
the water. 

Besides the above-mentioned fountain, 
there are a great many pther excellent 
springs andstreamsin the island, useful for 
the ordinary purposes of life; so that the 
inhabitants are blessed with abundance of 
this indispensable element. The localities 
and names of these, it is needless to par- 
ticularize ; but one of them, at least, pos- 
sessed of qualities mpre peculiar than the 
rest, it would be improper to pass over, 
both because of the fact itself, and of the 
illustration it and the before-mentioned 
medicinal well afford, of the kind pro- 
vidence of God towards his creatures, qs 
well in the remotest and dreiiriest regions, 
as in those that are most in the way of 
human intercourse, and enjoy the sun- 
niest dimes and most fruitful soil. At » 
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short distance from where the inhabitants 
live, a small rivulet descends from the 
heights, which, says Martin, *' serves for 
washing linen, which it does as well with- 
out soap as other water with. Of this we 
had experience, which was a confirmation 
of what had been reported to us concern- 
ing this water. We searched if, in the 
brinks, we could discover any fuller's 
earth, but found none. We discovered 
some iron or.e in several places. This 
rivulet drops from the mossy ground on 
the top of the hills." 

The soil of the island is black or 
brown earth, mixed with gravel, in the 
lower parts from half a foot to a foot in 
depth ; but, near the tops of the hills, it 
deepens to about three feet, and, be- 
coming a pure moss, yields abundance of 
turf fuel to the inhabitants. The rocks, 
heated by the sun in summer, render this 
soil very kindly, and cause it to produce 
good crops of the grains that are culti- 
vated, as well as excellent pasture for 
the sheep, goats, cows, and horses. 

The air of St. Kilda is sharp and whole- 
some. The hills are often covered with 
ambient white mists, which, in winter, are 
forerunners of snow; if they continue on 
the tops of the hills ; and in summer, if 
only on the tops of the hills, they prog- 
nosticate rain : when they descend to the 
valleys, it is a prognostic of excessive 
heat. The nieht here, about the time of 
the summer solstice, exceeds not an hour 
in length, especially if the season be fair. 
Then the sun disappears but for a short 
space, the reflex from the sea being all 
the time visible. The harvest and winter 
are liable to great winds and rain, the 
south-west wind being more annoying 
than any other. It is commonly ob- 
served to blow from the west for the most 
part of, if not all July. 

The inhabitants all live together in one 
little village, or town, at the head of the 
accessible bay already described; the 
village being surrounded with four emi- 
nences, called hills, which serve as de- 
fences from the weather, and are so many 
amphitheatres, from whence a fair pros- 
pect of the ocean and isles may be ob- 
tained on a fine day. The number of in- 
habitants, amounts, at present, to about 
one hundred, but has at various former 
times been much greater, and might be 
increased, without inconvenience, to at 
least five hundred, were the capabilities 
of the island for their support made fully 
available. At the time of Martin's visit, 
in 1697, they amounted to one hundred 



and eighty ; and, as it is now -time to in- 
troduce tnem personallv to the reader, 
we shall here quote tne account that 
gentleman gives of his arrival at the 
island, premising, for the sake of elucida- 
tion, that he visited it in company with 
Mr. Campbell, the clergyman of Harris, 
who was sent thither by the proprietor or 
chief, M'Leod, to whose posterity the 
island yet belongs, to inquire into and 
suppress a demoralizing heresy, which a 
native impostor of the name of Roderick 
had been able to disseminate among his 
superstitious, simple-minded countrymen 
and countrywomen, but chiefly among 
the latter. Mr. Martin's highly curious 
narrative of this impostor's pretensions 
and conduct shall elsewhere be given, it 
being enough, at present, to mention the 
object of the visit, to render clear some 
allusions to it that might otherwise seem 
needless or inexplicable in the extracts 
that immediately follow. These extracts 
comprehend an account of the writer's 
voyage, from the time of setting out ; as, 
though not strictly relevant, that portion 
is yet sufiiciently replete with charac- 
teristic incident and observation to render 
it worthy of a place where illustration is 
as much an object as matter-of-fact de- 
tail. • W. B. 



WOMAN. 

To a woman, I never addressed myself 
in the language of decency and friend- 
ship, without receiving a decent and 
friendly answer. If I was hungry or 
thirsty, wet or sick, they did not hesitate, 
like men, to perform a generous action, 
in so free and kind a manner, that if I 
was dry, I drank the sweetest draught ; 
and if hungry, I ate the coarsest morsel 
with a double relish. — Mungo Park, 



FORGIVENESS. 

We often wrong ourselves, but we soon 
forgive ourselves these wrongs, and they 
do not at all lessen our love to ourselves ; 
and in like manner we should forgive and 
love our neighbours. — WUherforce, 



THINK. 
Whatsoever I -do, I would think what 
will become of it when it is done. If 
good, I will go on to finish it. If bad, I 
will either leave off where I am, or not 
undertake it at all.— JFV^Aam. 



be kinK ood of the 
pirtUment, in tlie. spring; of 1643, were 
dwquered. In March, Waller routed the 
lOfaliit forces raised by lord Herbert in 
South Wales, while id the followiDg 
month Reading smrendered to the earl 
etEjiKi. On May 16, lir lUlph Hopton 
iuned a victor? at Stratton in Cornwall ; 
DDI in June TBunton and Bridgewater 
RTTendered to the parliament. 

The Buperiority of the king's army, in 
(sTalry, enabled prince Rupert to sweep 
Ike country In seTeral directions to a con- 
Bderable distance irom Oxford, levying 
coDtributions wherever he went. In one 
of these marauding expeditions, a skir- 
ffliih took place, when Hampden, one of 
the most usdngidshed characters on the 
ptiiiBnientary side, received a mortal 
Tomid in Chalgrove field, near Thame, 
1^ which he died in six days; but not 
HQ he had strongly ui^d a more active 
coone than the earl of Essex pursued, to 
whoie irresolntion and inactivity the Joes 
of the parliamentarians, on that and other 
oecHiont, was chiefly owing. The death 
«f this brave and dinnterested patriot 
Mused general sorrow. His last hours 
ware employed in seeking that support 
which never fuls. 

The royal cause, at this period, ad- 
miced in other parts of the kbgdom. 



The eari of Newcastle prevailed in tlie 
north, he defeated Fairfax at Atherton 
Moor, on June 30 ; and the two Hothatns, 
who had closed Hull against the king, 
listened to overtures for the surrender of 
that place ; but the design being dif- 
covered, they were arrested, and sent to 
London, where they were executed somu 
months afterwards, as traitors to that par- 
liament, whose cause tbey had so essen- 
tially served, by being the first to stand in 
open hostile opposition to their king. The 
forces under Newcastle were extended lo 
the south, so as to occupy Newark, when 
Cromwell, with a body of cavalry raised 
in the eastern counties, moved in that di- 
rection, and checked the progress of the 
royalists, hy a successful action near 
Grantham. The earl then advanced in 
person. After a short stru^le, the parlia- 
mentarian commanders were obliged to 
fall back, and the royalists took possession 
of Lincoln. 

In the west, the king's generals twice 
defeated at William Waller on Romid- 
wa^ Down, near Devizes. In the second 
action, sir Bevil Granville, oneof the most 
excellent characters among the royalists, 
was slain. Their success encouraged 
Rupert to attempt Bristol, which sur- 
rendered to him after a siege of three 
days. Gloucester was then the only 
strong place remfuning in the hands of 
the pailiamentarians in that direction. 
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CoiTiwall and Devonshire were decidedly 
attached to the king ; the queen was «| 
Exeter, which was strongly fortified. 

This state of afiairs excited much ap- 
prehension in London; entrenchments 
were thrown up, including a circuit of 
twelve miles round the metropolis, at 
which many of all ranks personally lahour- 
ed, including even females of condition. 
The Londoneirs showed decisive firmness 
of spirit in qppositioxi to the king's cause, 
and induced the pariiament to refuse to 
listen to th^ advice of Essex to make 
terms with the court. It may be called 
decisive, for it induced Charles to march 
against Gloucester, which he besieged, 
instead of advaneing to London. Massey, 
the governor, did not follow the example 
set at Bristol ; he defended the city under 
many difficulties; several attempts to 
carry H by storm were repulsed. The 
siege was protracted for twenty-six days, 
during wnic& time the cavalry of the 
royal army, its chief &rce, remained use- 
less. 

At length, Essex marched to the relief 
of Gloucester ; a large body of Londoners 
s^engthened his army. The general 
showed much ability on this occasion, 
steadily proceeding towards his object, 
notwithstanding the efforts of Wilmot and 
Rupert, whose cavalry hung upon his 
army. On his near approach, the king 
raised the siege, but endeavoured to in- 
tercept Essex on his return. A battle 
was fought at Newbury. The royal army 
had the advantage of position, but lost 
it by the ardour of some of the young 
officers. The parliamentary foot, espe- 
cially the London trained bandsi, with- 
stood tile changes of the royal cavalry, 
who had often expressed dieur contempt 
of such oppiments. 

In the night, the king drew off his. 
fiofTces to Oxford, leaving the way to 
Aeading open to Essex. The loss of the 
royadists was more considerabie than that 
of thek opponents : it included lovd Falk- 
land, one of the most estimable characters 
of the day, once the intimate firiend of 
Hampden ; but the unnatural strife then 
prevailirigseparated these ^ends, and hur- 
ided them to violent deaths, at not many 
weeks' interval; each regretting the 
length to which ihey saw their respective 
parties were about to go. Clarendon says, 
** Falklai^ was disturbed by the state of 
ai&irs, and when there was any overture 
or hope of peace he' would be more erect 
and vigorous,, and .exceedingly solidtoas 
to. press any iMng which he thought 



might promote it ; and sitting among his 
friends, often, after a deep silence and 
frequent sigiMi^ would, with a shrill and 
sad accent, ingeminate the word, ^ Peace, 
peace, and would passionately profess, 
That the very agony of the war, and the 
riew of the calamities and desolaticm the 
kingdonjk did and most endure, took his 
sleep from him, and ifrould shortly l»reak 
his heart." 

The death of those two excellent men 
removed impediments to the violent pro- 
ceedings which followed on both sides. 
While these events were passing in Eng- 
land, the king made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to engage the Scottish nation in 
his -cause. Tl^ greater part decidedly 
favoured the English parliament, and 
preparations were made for sending an 
army to support their cause. The union 
between the Scottish presbyterians and 
the English parliamentarians was strength- 
ened by the latter taking the covenant on 
September 25, which from that period was 
called, " The solemn League and Cove- 
nant of the two nations." Its principal 
engagements were, to preserve the re^ 
formed religion of Scotland, in doctrine, 
worship, discipline, and government ; and 
also the reformation of religion in Eng- 
land and Ireland, according to the word 
of Grod, and the example of the best re- 
formed churches ; to abolish Popery and 
prelacy ; to defend the king's person, and 
preserve the rmhts of parliamrail^ aad 
the liberties of ute kingdom. 

The king had been more successftd in 
procoring suppost from Ireland, but un- 
happily this was done by meana whdbk 
gave countenance to the prevalent notion 
that he secretly fkvoared Papacy. The 
parliament was so far successful in that 
country, that the native insurgents had 
every where retired before the Eng&h 
soldiers, who followed up their suceeas m 
many cases, with severe retaliation of the 
cruelties practised upon their Prolestaot 
fellow-countrymen by the Irish Piqnsts 
on the breaking out of the rebellion. The 
rewards of larjge grants of land, held out 
by the parliament, brought over many 
Englishmen and Scots/ to take part in tkLi 
contest, while the government there had 
been kept in the hands of the earl of Or* 
mond, a decided supporter of tiie royal 
cause. The Papwts being l^iss defeated, 
Ormond sought to make peace with them, 
diet he might be at liberty to aid the 
royal cause in England.- In liiis design- 
he was opposed by the more decided Pro- 
testants^ who, under the influence of the 
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parliamentary agents, were adverse to re- 
conciliation with the Papists, and prohahly 
were desirous t© obtain their lands. In 
the close of 1642, some leaders of the 
Irish Papists petitioned the king to listen 
to their offers for his service, and nego- 
tiations were soon after begun by the di- 
rections sent by Charles to Ormond. At 
the same time, a scheme was concerted at 
the queen's court at York, between the 
earls of Antrim and Montrose, that the 
latter should take up arms in Scotland, 
and be supported by an army of Irish 
Papists. The latter plan failed at this 
time; but terms of peace were made in 
Sentenaber, 1643, so that Ormond was 
ai>Ie to send over several regiments to 
England, in which many Irish had been 
enrolled. Ltwd Byron, the governor of 
Chester, was enabled to take the field; 
Hut the newly-arrived regiments were de- 
feated at Nantwich, . by Fairfax. One of 
the prisoners taken by Fairfax on this 
occasion, was Monk, afterwards so promi- 
nent, first as a parliamentary general, 
and then as the leader in the restoration of 
Charies ii. After all, the king had more 
odium than succour from this measure, 
for the employment of an army of Irish 
Papists against his English Protestant 
subjects was every where reported with 
exaggerations; many of the supporters 
of the king in the north, on this account, 
left his standard, and refused to aid his 
cause any longer. The action, which 
closed the Irish expedition, was fought on 
January 25, 1644. 

The above particulars notice the promi- 
nent military operations of 1643 ; some 
of a civil nature were not less important. 
The Assembly of Divines, consisting of 
about one hundred and twenty clergy, 
wid thirty laymen of the Houses of Par- 
liament, began its proceedings in July. 
Their efforts were directed against the 
views of the Laudian divines on the one 
l»and, and the rising efforts of the Inde- 
pendents on the other ; they endeavoured 
to settle Presbyterian forms as the estab- 
lished system of church government in 
England, as well as in Scotland; but 
their proceedings were opposed, though 
in vain, by some of their number who 
were attached to episcopacy, and by 
others who supported independency. It 
is pamful to notice how the desire for 
power leads men into extremes. Baxter 
does not hesitate to say, that " the Pres- 
byterians drew too near to the way of 
prelacy, by grasping at a kind of secular 



power, not using it themselves, l^ut bind- 
ing the magistrate to confiscate or impri- 
son men, merely because they were ex- 
communicated*" This is in effect one of 
the worst features of Popery, and it must 
with regret be admitl#d, that when sharp- 
ened by mutual contests, Protestants have 
too often adopted some of the persecut- 
ing principles for which the church of 
Rome has ever been distinguished. For- 
getful of the main principle of Protestant- 
ism, one of the members did not hesitate 
to declare that " toleration is the work 
of the devil!" The Independents, how- 
ever, steadily maintained that they ought 
to be allowed the free declaration of their 
opinions, and to have ministers of their 
own, even if the Presbyterians were put 
in possession of the livings and revenues, 
as the established church of the land. 
The proceedings of the Assembly of Di- 
vines were, in many respects, very import- 
ant ; but they belong to ecclesiastical his- 
tory, rather than to a brief narrative like 
the present: and however strongly we 
may deprecate their unscriptural notions 
as to toleration, the consistent Protestant 
win ever feel grateful for the clear state- 
ments of scriptural views on* doctrinal 
subjects, set forth in their work called 
the Assembly's Catechism, supported as 
it is throughout by references to holy 
writ. 

The attempts to negotiate made in this 
year all failed, and in November the par- 
liament declared that all grants, passed 
by the king's great seal, after May 22, 
1642, should be void, and that their own 
great seal alone should have authority. 
The year closed with the. death of Pyna, 
one of the most bitter, imcompromising 
opponents of royalty. His death, on De- 
cember 8, was hastened by severe appli- 
cation to public duties ; and his disinter- 
estedness was evident, for he died poor, 
but was imiversally regretted by his 
party, so that his debts were ^aid, and 
the expenses of his funeral defrayed by 
the public. 

In the course of this year, the king and 
his immediate advisers committed a great 
error by discountenancing the earls of 
Bedford, Holland, and Clare, who joined 
him at Oxford. Sir Edward Deering also 
found his reception there so discouraging, 
that he, as well as the three earls, re- 
turned to the parliamentarians. As is 
but too commonly the case, moderate 
men found themselves discountenanced 
on both sides ; and all this tended to push 
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matters io the painful extent that fol- 
lowed. 

The year 1644 hegan with renewed 
efforts. In January, forty-four lords, and 
one hundred and ^hteen memhers of 
the House of Commas, assembled at Ox- 
ford, and proceeded to act as a parlia- 
ment, hut they were prorogued in April, 
and did not assemble again. In the 
north, the Scots' army entered Northum- 
berland on January 19. After an ineffec- 
tual attempt upon Newcastle, the siege of 
which place they were compelled to raise 
for want of supplies, they posted them- 
selves at Sunderland. There they remain- 
ed till the middle of April, when the ap- 
proach of Fairfax, with a strong force, 
after a successful skirmish at Leeds, hav- 
ing compelled the marquis of Newcastle 
to retire to York, they joined the parlia- 
mentary general whobesieged the city. The 
king, alarmed at the dangerous state of his 
affairs in the north, directed his nephew, 
prince Rupert, who had been engaged suc- 
cessfully at Newark, and afterwards in 
Cheshire and Lancashire, to proceed to 
Yorkshire, and give battle to the parlia- 
mentary forces. Rupert was better qua- 
lified for the desultory warfare in which 
he had been engaged, than for directing 
the movements of an army. He had just 
taken Liverpool and relieved the countess 
of Derby, who distinguished herself by 
defending Latham House during a siege 
of four months; he now hastened to 
York with a considerable reinforcement. 
The parliamentary generals retired July 
2, and the ardent prince determined the 
next day to give them battle on Marston 
Moor, contrary to the advice of Newcas- 
tle and other leaders. 

The two armies were each about 
twenty-five thousand men ; they prepared 
for battle, but the action did not begin 
till seven in the evening. The prince 
then charged with his cavalry, as usual 
carrying all before him, and pursuing his 
partial success without caring for the rest 
of the army. The main body of foot en- 
gaged, and the parliamentary forces gave 
way, on which tneir leaders hastened from 
the field. But Cromwell, at the head of 
the regiment of cavalry called his " Iron- 
sides," had obliged the left wing of the 
royal army to retire ; he then returned and 
attacked the centre of his opponents, 
separated in the assurance of success, and 
one after another the different bodies of 
foot were routed and dispersed. One 
regiment for a time checked his progress ; 



but their ammunition failing, the circle 
they had formed was broken, and the 
whole fell in the field. Rupert now re- 
turned, but as cautious as before he had 
been rash, he gave up all intention of 
renewing the conflict, though he had 
power to do so, and hastened to York. 
Cromwell remained on the field all night ; 
but it was an anxious interval. In the 
morning, he found himself in undisputed 
possession of the royal artillery, and one 
thousand five himdred prisoners. More 
than four thousand bodies were buried on 
this bloody field. Cromwell sent after 
the three fugitive generals ; the Scottish 
commander, Leven, was found in bed at 
Leeds, when he wished that he had died 
in the action. Thus ended the contest 
of one of those bloody fields in which 
Englishmen suffered for the national sins. 
When will it be fully understood that 
national sins assuredly will, sooner or 
later, bring down national judgments, 
and that the swords of conflicting parties 
are justly made instruments for mutual 
punishments ! 



INTERVIEW WITH A JEW. 
The deputation from the church of 
Scotland to inquire into the state of the 
Jews, remark, when at Boulogne : In the 
evening we were visited by a very inte- 
resting Jew, a person of education and 
agreeable manners, who spoke Ens^lish 
fluently. He told us his history. Origin- 
ally possessed of a small fortune, he had 
exhausted it in travelling for the sake of 
his brethren, having gone to North Ame- 
rica, to investigate the question whether 
or not the Indians there are really the 
descendants of the ten tribes. He had 
lived a year among the Winebegos and 
Micmacs, learned the Cherokee and 
Oneida languages, conformed to their 
manners, often living almost naked, all 
in order to ascertain that question, which 
he did not hesitate to decide in the nega- 
tive. He was now spending his time in 
retirement, with the view of being able to 
recruit his resources, so as to undertake 
new journeys among his brethren in other 
parts, and especially in Palestine. The 
circumstance of our being on our way to 
Palestine had chiefly induced him to visit 
us. In the course of conversation, we 
stated the feeling of love to Israel which 
had led us to go forth on this journey ; 
and Dr. Keith, with great fervour, pic- 
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tured the outcast state of Israel, and how 
plainly it seemed to be on account of 
some sin lying at tbeir door ; urging him 
to consider what the sin could be. He 
then spoke of God's general love and 
mercy ; and when we in return exhibit- 
ed the way of pardon and acceptance, he 
hecame much affected, " chiefly," he 
said, ''because we manifested such in- 
terest in him, and such kindness." He 
added, " he wished there wexe more of 
the church of Scotland's missionaries ;" 
but immediately explained himself, '' that 
it was only in one sense he could express 
such a wish, for he could not desire our 
success in conyerting his brethren only : 
if any should accomplish this, it would be 
in the way of kindness." He had been 
long seeking the truth, and thought he 
was still doing so, but was not convinced 
that it lay wim us. He argued that the 
Jews had got their laws " for ever ;" but 
he was silent when we pointed to the new 
covenant promised in Jeremiah. In speak- 
ing of Jesus, he made some interesting 
admissions. " The character and doings 
of Jesus Christ were most wonderful, and 
the success of Christianity in the world 
was the doing of God, in order to allevi- 
ate the misery of men ; for, had Chris- 
tianity not existed, he shuddered to think 
what might have been the state of na- 
tions." When pressed with the question, 
"Would Jesus, so excellent a character 
as he admitted him to be, declare himself 
the Son of God, if it were not really so?" 
he was again silent, and seemed confused. 
He thought that God may possibly have 
prospered Christianity for the sake of the 
Jews; for true Christianity had never 
persecuted them. He had heard of Dr. 
Keith's work on prophecy, expressed de- 
h'ght at meeting with the author, and on 
heing presented with the doctor's last 
work on the evidences, requested him to 
write his name upon it. When presented 
with a Hebrew New Testament, on which 
we had written a request that he would 
often pray that he might be brought to 
light and peace, he showed much emo- 
tion. Once or twice, after rising to go 
away, he resumed his discourse. On 
finally taking leave, which he did with 
tears running down his face, he said with 
great emphasis, " If you wish to gain a 
Jew, treat him as a brother." 



THE PEOPLE OF HONGKONG. 
Mamt of the poor about the bay of 
Hongkong earn their living by hewing 



granite, which, in lumps of various 
sizes, is difiused among tne general dis- 
integration of the hills and mountains. 
These are the remnants of decomposition, 
which has reduced the smaller fragments 
to a reddish sand ; and in this way pro- 
vided a bed for the larger. The massy 
pieces could, during the lapse of ages, 
and under the destroying effects of the 
atmosphere, afford to lose much, without 
losing all, while the less considerable 
have yielded to these effects, and have 
been broken into the component grains. 
Some mighty concussion, since the earth 
was created, broke the hard rock in 
pieces, and lifted it from its level position 
at the same time. Could we carry our 
eye back to that period, and take a sur- 
vey of the ruinous picture which the earth 
then presented, we should say, " What 
desolations hath God wrought in the 
earth!" 

But whatever we might have thought, 
could we have been present at such a scene, 
we see now that the work was full of be- 
neficence. A multitude of nooks and 
comers have thus been formed for shade 
and shelter, a matter of no small import- 
ance, where in summer, the suns are so 
scorching, and in winter, the winds so 
cold and fatal to vegetable life. The up- 
heaving of the hills furnished ridges for 
meteonc agency, (for high hills are among 
the causes of clouds and rain,) while the 
disintegration of the rocky fragments 
yields a loose soil for the filtering of the 
water, which the height of the mountains 
had caused to descend upon them. And 
now, the more attentively we examine 
and ponder over what we see, the more 
reason shall we find for concluding, that 
"he hath done all things well." 

The process of hewing the granite, or 
the division of the larger fragments into 
pieces fit for transportation and use, is 
worthy of the stranger's attention, for 
the simplicity of the method, and the 
persevering diligence of the workman. A 
line dipped in Indian ink is drawn upon 
the rock, to mark out the size of the 
block ; holes are then made with a hard 
chisel and an iron hammer, which is a 
tedious business, at least it seems to 
be so to the bystander. These holes, 
from six inches to a span asunder, are 
filled with water, a wedge is put into 
each of them, and struck with an iron 
hammer in succession. This operation is 
repeated in a regular seiies of advancing 
and returning, as each hole in its turu 
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receives the insertion of the wedge, and 
the percussion inflicted by the heavy 
beetle. This, repeated a few times, pro- 
duces a deep cleft, so that a block can be 
easily separated, when two rents tend to 
meet each other at right angles. The 
block is afterwards split, after the same 
method, into slabs and pillars for the 
construction of bridges, causeways, and 
other purposes. 

The ease with which a rough and un- 
equal side is levelled, is not a little sur- 
prising. The workman takes his line, 
which winds upon a spindle contained in 
a bo3^ and putting one end between his 
toes, stretches out the other with his 
right hand. A piece of copper coin is 
fastened to the free end of the line, which 
serves as a stopper, to confine it between 
the great toe and its nearest fellow. As 
the man is used to the business, the line 
is extended to a good distance by the left 
foot, which added to the reach of the 
right hand, covers an extent of several 
feet. After the line is made, he takes his 
iron hammer, and beats off those parts that 
lie without it. When ^e consider the 
facility with which slabs of twenty feet 
long maybe cut out, we cease to wonder, 
that in the building of bridges, the Chi- 
nese often prefer the use of pillars or 
piers with slabs of granite reaching from 
one to the other, to the construction of 
arches, which would require more labour, 
without securing more strength and dura- 
bility. The stones of granite with which 
some of the southern parts of China 
abound, the cheapness of labour and of 
water carriage, render this material eligi- 
ble for a variety of purposes. And in 
the erection of bridges, where firmness 
and a lasting nature are most sought for, 
nothing seems so fit for piers, abutments, 
a parapet, or a causeway ; nothing in the 
hands of the Chinese can surpass it in 
usefulness and convertibility. 

The chips, or smaller pieces, are brought 
down to the beach in wheelbarrows, with 
wide-spread handles and a high wheel. 
The height of the wheel is an advantage, 
for we learn, from a theorem in me- 
chanics, that a high wheel turns over an 
obstacle with less force than a low one. 
But the spreading nature of the handles 
makes them very awkward for the hand 
of the labourer. Use reconciles us to 
strane^e things, otherwise we should feel 
surprise that iiii^eiiuity should not have 
suggested an in]]>rovement in this re- 
spect. The pieces of granite are sold for 



ballast ; so that, by the economy of na- 
ture, and the providence of God, which 
teaches man discretion, nothing is wasted^ 
all is turned to some account. 

As the proportion of clay is very great 
in the rock, the hills on the main land 
have a barren aspect, and look, at first 
sight, as if they were incapable of yielding 
much to requite the tiller's pains. Yet I 
observed, that the sweet potato grew very 
well on the sides of the hills, and was 
cultivated in ridges, as the common sort 
is among us. I once saw an old woman 
engaged in ploughing between these 
ridges, for the purpose of turning up the 
soil, and laying it towards the plants. 
The plough consisted of a beam, a handle, 
a share, and a mould-board, and was 
as simple in its contrivance, and as un- 
wrought in its workmanship as use could 
well bear. Still it answered the purpose 
for which it was intended, though it did 
not please my eye. A Chinese cow, so 
remarkable for the neatness of her shape, 
as well as for the hump upon her neck, 
drew the plough, while the old gentle- 
woman seemed to follow and command 
her beast with great ease and cheerful- 
ness. 

The pine trees, which grow spontane- 
ously on the sides and brows of the hills, 
seem to have been sent on purpose, by 
the Creator, to defend the soil from the 
winds, and thus to promote the growth of 
grass and herbaffc. For where the pines 
grow close together, the lesser plants are 
observed to flourish. It occurred to me, 
while travelling over these places, that, 
by a proper disposition of these trees and 
shrubs, for they choose either of these 
modes of growth, to accommodate the 
soil, the ground might be so protected, 
that plenty of grass might be raised for 
hay and pasturage, were the Chinese in- 
clined to turn their minds to the subject. 
Goats might be fed upon a large scale, 
and their meat and milk sold in abun- 
dance, which would be far more agree- 
able to the palate than the flaky fat of their 
pigs, and tne tough beef of their oxen. 
The cultivation of the sweet potato, and 
the feeding of goats, might turn the whole 
of the land, now lying waste, to profit, for 
the employment and maintenance of 
man. And this might be done, by en- 
couraging the growth of those pine trees, 
which are scattered over the hills, and 
foster herbs wherever they grow, as a 
lesson to man, as to one of the beneficial 
ends for which they were designed. 
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These pine trees are like our common 
Scotch fir, in the form of the cone, and 
the number of the leaves within a single 
sheath. In the winter, they are often in 
full flower, and then present a beautiful 
appearance on the slopes of the hills. 
The keen and biting north-east wind 
pinches every thing, except these children 
of the mountain, which are then most 
gay, whfen that is most severe. Theo- 
critus, in his first pastoral, sings about 
the "sweet whisper" of the pine; but 
when the wind is high, the sound in- 
creases into a musical tone, ascending 
and descending in pitch, according to 
the varying intensity of the breeze. It 
is not the rustle, but the vibration of the 
fir leaves, so that we have not a noise, 
but a song. Many a time have I listened 
to this music, while the trees protected 
me from the cutting blast that had 
awakened it. " He hath made every 
thing beautiful in its season;" there is 
nothing wrong or out of place, save the 
heart that we carry about with us. It is 
" disproportioned sin," that iars against 
nature's chime, and with harsh din breaks 
''the fair music that all creatures make." 

G. T. L. 

SAFETY WITH CHRIST. 

Labour ever to get Christ into thy 
ship. He will check every tempest, and 
calm every vexation that grows upon thee. 
When thou shalt consider that his truth, 
and person, and honour is embarked in 
the same vessel with thee, thou mayest 
safely resolve on one of these : either he 
will be my pilot in the ship, or my plank 
in the sea to carry me safe to land ; if I 
suffer in his company, and as his member, 
he suffers vrith me, and then I may tri- 
umph to be made any way conformable 
unto Christ my Head. If I have Christ 
with me, there can no estate come which 
can be cumbersome to me. Have I a 
load of misery and infirmity, inward, out^ 
ward, in mind, body, name, or estate? 
This takes away the vexation of all, when 
I consider it all comes from Christ, and it 
all runs into Christ It all comes fi'om 
him as the wise disposer of his own body, 
and it adl runs into him as the compas- 
sionate sharer with his own body : it all 
comes from him who is the distributor of 
his Father's gifts, and it all runs into him 
who is the partaker of his member's 
sorrows. If I am weak in body, Christ 
my Head was wounded; if weak in 
mind, Christ tny Head was heavy unto 



death. If I suflfer m my estate, Chri^ 
my Head became poor, as poor as a 
servant; if in my name, Christ my 
Head was esteemed vile, as vile as Beel- 
zebub. Paul was comforted in the greatest 
tempest with the presence of an angel ; 
how much more with the mce of Christ ! 
When the thorn was in his flesh, and the 
buffets of Satan about his soul, yet then 
was his presence a plentiful protection, 
" My grace is sufficient for thee." And he 
confesseth it elsewhere, I am able to do ail 
things through Christ that strengthens me, 
Phil. iv. 13. Christ's head hath sanctified 
any thorns, his back any furrows, his hands 
any nails, his side any spear, his heart any 
sorrow that can come to mine. Again : 
have I a great estate ? Am I loaden with 
abundance of earthly things? This takes 
away all the vexation^ that I have Christ 
with me ; his promise to sanctify it, his 
wisdom to manage it, his glory to be by it 
advanced, his word to be by it maintained, 
his anointed ones to be by it supplied, his 
church to be by it repaired ; in one word, 
his poverty to be by it relieved. For as 
Christ has strength and compassion to 
take off the burden of our afflictions, so 
hath he poverty, too, to ease that vexation 
which may grow from our abundance. — ■ 
Meynolds, 

THE SARLT LIFE OP JOHN BUNYAN. 
PART II. 

Ingenious dreamer, in whose well-told tale 
Sweet fiction and sweet truth alike prevail. 

COWPXB. 

In recurring to this interesting subject, 
another feature in the moral history of 
John Bunyan may be noticed, no less 
remarkable than that which we have 
already noticed in a former number. If 
the subject of deep conviction from his 
earliest years, and long before he had any 
experimental acquaintance with convert- 
ing grace, it was still not until a long period 
even after he rnay be said to have known 
the grace of God in truth, and many a 
conflict, and much anguish of spirit, that 
he attained to anything Uke settled and 
established peace. Gaining continually 
a deeper and still deeper insight into the 
corruptions of his own heart, he had even 
for many years to maintain a fearfbl 
struggle with ignorance, fear, and un- 
belief, the dominant power ; of indwell- 
ing sin, and the various temptations of 
the great enemy of souls. He was first 
of all grievously harassed, as other young 
converts have been, by such surmisei as 
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the following : What if I am not elected 
unto life? or, What if my day of grace 
should he for ever passed? or he was at 
'^ a very great stand," not knowing how 
to ohtam evidence that he was " caUed ;*' 
—difficulties which might all have heen 
at once surmounted had he hut been en- 
abled to apprehend the entire complete- 
ness and absolute freeness of the salva- 
tion of the gospel — the ability and the will- 
ingness of Cnrist Jesus to save to the 
uttermost But such happiness he sought 
in vain to grasp. There were several 
causes for this. Unblessed with a re- 
ligious education, having taken up some 
merely superficifd notions upon religious 
subjects, and grossly ignorant of the 
scheme of the gospel in particular, or of 
the Scriptures as a whole — instead of 
adopting the prescribed method of dili- 
gently searching the Scriptures, which 
would have speedily led nim into the 
paths of peace, and by which he was 
subsequently *Med orderly" into them; 
it accorded far better with his ardent 
imagination, to seize some particular 
passage which he happened to hear, or 
which his memory suggested, and either 
to run it out into some mystical interpret- 
ation, or else to apprehend it designed 
for his particular case at the time, be- 
cause he ''hit upon it," or it ''came hot" 
into his mind, or because " it broke upon 
him" in some particular place, or it came 
" suddenly ana fresh into his spirit, as if 
it talked with him." In this, indeed, he 
might have been not a little. encouraged 
by the fashion of the times and the habits 
of those few religious people with whom 
he. associated. Thus, one of his first dif- 
ficulties was with reference to faith, be- 
cause he hit upon that passage, 1 Cor. xii., 
" To one is given the word of knowledge, 
to another faith," etc. He was loth to 
believe he had no faith, but was unable to 
discover how he could be certain that he 
possessed it without attempting to work a 
miracle. "On one day, he tells us, 
the temptation was "hot upon him" to 
attempt a miracle. He, however, be- 
thought himself that he would pray first 
that God would enable him to oo so. It 
then occurred to him, that if he prayed, 
and after all should not be able to ac- 
complish it, he should have certain proof 
that he had no faith, but was a castaway, 
and this thought deterred him from the 
attempt. "Thus I was tossed between 
the devil and mine own ignorance, and 
so perplexed, especially at some times. 



that I could not tell what to do." At an- 
other time, his mind was quite relieved 
with the hope that "Ahere was yet room 
for him in heaven," by "something 
he was almost made to see concerning 
the beasts which Moses counted clean 
and unclean." Again, he was "made 
sick" by that word of Christ in St. Mark 
iii. 13, " He calleth unto him whom he 
would," fearing that the Saviour of men 
might not be willinj^ to call him. And 
once, more he received consolation from 
perhaps one of the last passages which 
one would have supposed likely to have 
administered it, " Thatwordcame in upon 
me, ' I will cleanse their blood that I have 
not cleansed; for the Lord dwelleth in 
Zion,' Joel iii. 21. These words, I thought, 
were sent to encourage me to wait still 
upon God ; and signified unto me that if 
I were not already, yet the time might 
come when I might be in truth converted 
unto Christ." And even after he had 
made some considerable advance in his 
religious progress, how much he was still 
under the influence of this habit of mind, 
appears from the following incident. He 
heard a sermon from Solomon's Song, 
iv. 1, "Behold thou art fair, my love; 
behold thou art fair." No comfort did 
he obtain, except under one division of 
the discourse, in the application of which 
the preacher exhorted every tempted soul, 
under all assaults and afflictions, to think 
on these two words, " my love," stilL This 
was exactly in accordance with his feel- 
ings. He went home, saying to himself, 
" What shall I get b^ thinking on these 
two words?" "This thought had no 
sooner passed through my heart, but 
these words began thus to kindle in my 
spirit, ' Thou art my love, thou art my 
love,' twenty times together ; and still as 
they ran in my mind, uiey waxed stronger 
and warmer, and began to make me look 
up ; but, being as yet between hope and 
fear, I still replied in my heart, ' But is it 
true ? — ^but is it true V At which that sen- 
tence fell upon me, ' He wist not that it was 
true which was done by the angel.' " Forth- 
with he was so filled with joy and com- 
fort, that he could scarcely contain himself 
till he reached home. He longed to tell 
his felicity " to the very crows upon the 
ploughed fields." "Wherefore^ I said 
m my soul, with much gladness, Well, 
would I had a pen and ink here, I would 
write this down before 1 go any farther, 
for surely I shall not forget this forty 
years hence ; but alas ! within less than 
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forty days I began to question all again, 
which made me begin to question all 
stilL" Comfort thus obtained, it is ob- 
vious, could not be any other than tempo- 
rary and imsatisfying. Again and again 
was he assailed with unbelieving sugges- 
tions, which ** shut up his heart" Tike 
"gated of brass and bars of iron." Ever 
fearing the worst, he doubted, by turns, 
almost ever3rthing— occasionally not only 
the authenticity of the Scripture, but " the 
very being of a God and his only beloved 
Son." "Aese things," he says, ''brought 
me into great straits." 

But poor Bunyan had to pass through 
deeper waters stiU, rightly to appreciate 
which the peculiar curcumstances of his 
case must be borne in mind. He had in 
early life, as we have seen, sunk deep in 
iniquity, and had been especially addicted 
to me awful sin of blaspheming the holy 
name of God; he had been grossly ig- 
norant of revealed truth, and he pos- 
sessed a temperament which rendered 
him a stranger to moderate feelings of 
any kind. He could neither fear with- 
out sinking to the lowest depths of woe, 
nor rejoice without ascending to the 
height of rapture. It may, therefore, 
reasonably be imagined, that when the 
« fountains of the great deep" in such a 
heart as his were broken up, the horror 
of the tempest must have been fearful in 
the extreme. 

It would, indeed, seem highly proba- 
ble, fiom the minute record he has left 
(tf Ids " ddusions," (for we can call them 
nothing else,) that during at least one 
gloomy year, his mind did occasionally 
altogether lose its balance. Into the 
reality and extent, however, of " aberra- 
tion" such as this, it would be useless to 
inquire. Nor need we, under any view 
of the subject, call in question the truth of 
his own opinion as to the source of those 
distressing suggestions wherewith he was 
tormented, and to which he so unhesitat- 
ingly attributes them. The agency of the 
<* prince of this world" in the infliction of 
even purely physical evil, is fully recog- 
nised in the word of God. We may 
therefore well imagine, warned as we 
are as to the access which fallen spirits 
have to us at all times, that it is more 
especially put forth, when, from whatever 
cause, the mind becomes the peculiar seat 
of sufiering, although doubtless under the 
immediate permission and control of Him 
who " doth not afilict willingly nor grieve 
the children of men," Lam. iii. 33. At the 



very least, we know that it is the policy of 
the great adversary, to accommodate his 
temptations to the varying temperaments 
and circumstances of those whom he seeks 
to devour. And whilst many, perhaps the 
majority of Christians, are far more in 
danger from his " wiles," success in their 
case depending upon stratagem and arti- 
fice, and the assumed appearance of an 
angel of light, we may readily imagine 
that he would visit a mind like Bunyan 's 
with open and direct attacks, such as 
would bring him, in imagination, to the 
very gates of hell. We need not go 
through the painful recital. " Deep called 
unto deep" m the poor sufferer's imagin- 
ation, till One mightier than " the strong 
man armed" appeared for his rescue, 
"brought him up out of the horrible 
pit and the miry clay, and set his feet upon 
a rock, and established his goings," Psa. 
xl. 2. We cannot help, however, noticing as 
we pass, how constantly, through the whole 
of this gloomy period, whilst sinking lower 
and lower in the slough of Despond, still 
endeavouring to place his foot upon the 
"steps," he "struggled towards that part 
of the slough which was farthest from the 
city of Destruction, and nearest to the 
wicket gate." That this beautiful touch 
of his allegorical pencil exactly por- 
trayed his own feelings, we may see by 
comparing it with [the following passage 
in his " Narrative." " I would in these 
days, often in my greatest agonies, even 
flounce towards the promise, (as the horses 
do towards sound ground that yet stick 
in the mire,) concluding, (though as one 
almost bereft of his wits through fear.) 
On this will I rest and stay, and leave the 
fulfilling of it to the God of heaven that 
made it. Oh, many a pull hath my heart 
had with Satan for that blessed sixth 
chapter of St. John. Yea, often when I 
have been making to the promise, I have 
been as if the Lord would refuse my soul 
for ever. Then would I think of Esther, 
* So will I go in unto the king, which is 
not according to the law ; and if I perish, 
I perish,' Esth. iv. 16. I thought, ^so, 
of Benhadad's servants, who went with 
'ropes on their heads' to their enemies 
for mercy. The woman of Canaan, also, 
that would not be daunted, though called 
dog by Christ, and the man that went to 
borrow bread at midnight, were great 
encouragements to me." 

Again : how prepared was a mind 
whicn had gone through discipline such 
as this "to speak a word in season to 
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him that is weary!" Like his Divine 
Master, in a lower sense, from having 
"suffered, being tempted, he was able to 
succour them that are tempted," Heb. 
ii. 18. There was scarcely a form of tempt- 
ation which he could not well describe, for 
during that long night of mental anguish, 
he had been assaulted by each one. There 
was not a dungeon of despondency, doubt- 
ing, and despair, which he could not unfold ; 
for the iron had entered into his own soul. 
There was not a difficulty or a danger in 
the thorny road of the Christian pilgrim- 
age which he could not delineate with 
equal accuracy ; for his own way had been 
hedged up by them all. There was not a 
snare or a b3rpath which he could not 
readily detect and expose, because he had 
himself, again and again, been beguiled 
by lights which glitter but to deceive and 
to destroy. In portraying, therefore, 
with such touching accuracy, the slough 
of Despond, the hill Difficulty, the dire- 
ful conflict with Apollyon, the fearfiil 
pass of the valley of the Shadow of Death, 
or the castle of giant Despair to which 
Bypath Meadow conducted, and the 
minor, but no less graphic sketches, with 
which his beautiful allegory is filled up, 
he was but telling the records of his own 
experience. In " Christian" we still see 
none other than John Bunyan, and we 
cease to wonder at anything, except the 
judgment and sobriety, with which he is 
at all brought down to the level of ordi- 
nary Christian experience. W. N. 

RICHES OF DIVINE GRACE. 

It is the universality of grace that 
mightily exalts its freeness. Now, what 
can foe more universal than that proclam- 
ation of pardon that God makes to poor 
sinners in Acts x, 43 ; " Whosoever her 
Heveth in him shall receive remission of 
sins?" The whole world is under this 
conditional promise ; not one soul of man 
excepted : be thy sins more than the 
sands, greater than mountains ,* though 
the cry of them reacheth up to heaven, 
and the guilt of them reacheth down to 
hell, yet thou hast no reason, O sinner ! 
to exclude thyself from pardon, for God 
hath not ; only believe and repent. But, 
as general as this pardon is, yet is there 
somewhat that Is discriminating in it, that 
makes it more illustrious ; for it is not 
tendered to devils and damned spirits : 
Christ is not appointed to be a S.rnoiir 
unto them, nor is his blood a propitiation 



for their sins: they are not under any 
covenant of grace, nor have they any 
promise of mercy, no, not so much as 
conditional : it is not said unto them, 
" Believe, and you shall be rescued from 
the everlasting residue of your torments ; 
believe, and those unquenchable flames 
you are now burning in shall be put 
out!" No; God requires no such duty 
from them, neither hath he made any 
such promise to them ; yea, should it be 
supposed that they could believe, yet this 
their faith would not at all avail them, 
because God hath ordained no ransom 
for them, and resolves to receive no other 
satisfaction to his justice than their per- 
sonal punishment. But, while we are 
alive, we are all the objects of God's free 
pardoning grace. And if any man that 
nears the sound of the gospel, and upon 
what terms God hath proclaimed forgive- 
ness of sin, shall notwithstanding perish 
in his sins, it is not because God hath ex- 
cluded him from pardon, which he doth, 
seriously, and with vehement importunity, 
offer and urge upon him ; but because he 
excludes himself, by his own impenitency 
and unbelief, in not accepting of it. — 
Hopkins, 

A VILLAGE COlJVERflATION- 

My uncle was a good man, and when 
the business of the day was over, usually 
spent the evening smoking his pipe in 
the chimney comer. There were several 
shrewd men in the village, who were in 
the habit of calling of an evening to 
smoke with him, and who were pleased 
with his intelligent conversation. My 
uncle had never read many books, and 
was but an indifferent scholar, but he 
had observed much, and thought deeply ; 
and his study of the Bible hstd strength- 
ened his understanding and elevated his 
mind. On such occasions religion was a 
very frequent topic of conversation. 

There wa3 a miller in the village, an 
acute man, but very sceptical ; and many 
an evening have he and my uncle sat 
arguing about religion for hours together. 
The miller was very wary ; and as the 
diver, in danger from his fhmy pursuer, 
escapes by troubling the water, so he welt 
knew how to perplex the question, when 
he found the argument going against 
him. One evening they had been hold* 
ing an animated discussion respecting 
God and invisible things, and the miller 
at last, losing his temper, declared that 
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be considered it absurd to call on him to 
believe in a God whom be could not see. 

"My friend," said my uncle, "I am 
surprised that you raise such an ohjec- 
tion to the existence of God." 

"Does it not follow," interrupted the 
miller, "that if there be a God at all, I 
should he ahle to see him ?" 

" I think not," said my uncle. ** If 
we observe and consider, we must be 
convinced that there are many things, 
and those, too, some of the most import- 
ant, which we are unable to see, though 
their existence cannot for a moment be 
doubted. Let me give you an illustra- 
tion or two. You see me sitting here 
talking to you, yet you only see a part of 
me, the material, earthly part : tne spi- 
ritual part of me, that thinks, and rea- 
sons, and loves, you cannot see. Yet 
you do not doubt that I have a mind and 
affections, though you cannot see them." 

The miller smoked harder than before, 
and seemed very thoughtful, but said not 
a word. 

"Again," said my uncle, "you have 
limbs that do what you require ; your 
legs and arms, and feet ana hands, are 
your servants to do your pleasure. You 
see them, and cannot doubt their ejpist- 
ence. But they have a ruler, which or- 
ders their every movement, namely, your 
will : without this they move not. Your 
will, though you see it not, is as real, 
and far more active, than your limbs. 
Surely you will not aeny that you have 
a will, because you have never seen it?" 

The miller -was still silent. 

"Another illustration," said my uncle; 
"look at your own mill. Pray what 
moves the machinery that grinds the 
corn?" 

" The sails, of course, " said the miller. 

"Very true," said my uncle, "but 
what moves the sails ?" 

" Why the wind," said the miller. 

"Exactly so," said my uncle, "but 
^id you ever see the wind ?" 

"I cannot say I ever did," said the 
miller. 

" And yet," said my uncle, " you will 
believe in the evidence of the wind, 
though you never saw it ; you will be- 
lieve that I have a spirit within me, 
though it is invisible; you will believe 
you have a will which you cannot see ; 
and yet you refuse to believe in the ex- 
istence of God, because you cannot see 
him. Yours is very inconsistent rea- 
soning, my friend ; and I think the two | 



or three illustrations I have given you, 
of the undisputed reality of unseen things, 
should lead you to examine the grounds 
of your scepticism more carefully." 

" Is your clock right?" said the miller; 
" for it is late, and I must go : we must 
leave this subject till another opportu- 
nity." 

"Nay," said my uncle, "do not run 
away: we were talking of eternity ra- 
ther than time. I feel, my friend, more 
assured of the existence of God, because 
he does not appear to my bodily senses, 
than even if he were present before my 
eyes. The greatest things are unseen. 
Those are only comparatively little things 
that are evident to our bodily senses. We 
see effects, but not causes ; and if the 
causes of mere earthly things are unseen 
by us, how can we wonder, that in this 
gross nature of ours, we are unable to 
see Him who is the Cause of causes, the 
Great First Cause ? Believe me, my 
friend, when I say, that however lightly 
you may now think of eternal things, 
when you appear in the eternal world, 
you will find them far more real and 
substantial than any of the realities, as 
they are called, of earth. I call not on 
you to put away reason, or to refuse 
the evidence of your senses, but I do ex- 
hort you to have faith on subjects which 
are above sense and reason too. £ternal 
things are so far removed that the na- 
tural eye is unable to perceive them; 
but take the telescope of faith, and you 
will then see cleany, and understand 
that Christian faith is the truest and most 
rational philosophy. And as a belief in 
the existence of God is only a part of 
the mere alphabet of the Christian 
scheme, allow me to hope that you will, 
thinking better and deeper on the sub- 
ject, admit the truth, act upon the con- 
viction, and instead of doubting any 
longer the existence of God, grow up in 
his fear, and aspire to know, and love, 
and serve him. Our wicked hearts are 
sad impediments to us in our pursuit of 
truth : pray to God to enlighten your 
mind, to cleanse your heart by the in- 
fluence of bis Holy Spirit, to wash you 
in that blood which cleanseth from all 
sin, and to grant you his grace in this 
world, that you may inherit glory in 
that which is to come. Good night, my 
friend, and may the God of truth in 
his mercy direct ub into all necessary 
truth, and preserve us from all error." 

S. W. P. 
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DESION OF THE DEATH OF CHRIST. 

O BLESSED Jesu ! we confess that we 
have nothine to plead for ourselves before 
tliee ; we adore and magnify thy name, 
that thou vouchsafedst to suffer for our 
sins. But we loathe, we abhor ourselves 
before thee, that we have not as yet suf- 
ficiently loathed and abhorred our sins for 
which thou wast pleased to suffer: we 
humbly crave thy pardon for what is past, 
and for the future beseech thee to endow 
us with that measure of thy grace and 
Holy Spirit, that, as thou wast pleased to 
offer up thyself for us, so we may offer 
up ourselves wholly unto thee, as we de- 
sire to do this day. 

This, indeed, was one great end of our 
Saviour's death, and therefore we ought 
so to mourn for our sins, which was the 
occasion of it, as to detest and hate them ; 
and so detest and hate them as to forsake 
and leave them, and for the future, live 
wholly unto him that died for us : with- 
out which, all our fasting and mourning, 
and whatsoever else we do this day, will 
avail us nothing. And certainly, as the 
death of Christ is the most effectual means 
whereby we may, so it is the strongest 
argument in the world, too, why we should, 
forsake our sins, and turn to God. For 
what ! shall the eternal Son of God con- 
descend so far as to become man, in order 
to the expiation of our sins, and shall we 
yet contmue in them? Shall he suffer 
reproach in his name, pain in his body, 
sorrow at his very heart for them, and yet 
we continue in them? Yea, shall he be 
arraigned, condemned, and crucified for 
them too, and yet we continue in them ? 
Oh, " tell it not in Gath, publish it not in 
the streets of Askelon, lest the daughters 
of the Philistines rejoice, lest the daughters 
of the uncircumcised be glad ;** tell it not 
in hell, publish it not in the regions of 
darkness, lest the devil himself rejoice, 
and his friends triumph, to see the Son of 
God dying for the sins of men, and yet 
the sons of men still living in their sins ! 
What is, if this be not, to crucify to youi> 
selves the Son of God afresh, and to put 
him to an open shame ? I know you can- 
not but all blame Judas for betraying, 
Pilate for condemning, and the Jews for 
crucifying your blessed Saviour. But what ! 
will you act the same tragedy over again, 
and do that yourselves which you so justly 
abhor in them ? — Beveridge, 



EGYPT.— No. I. 
Egypt, a long narrow valley, stretching 



from north to south, was called, in our 
Saviour's time, the granaiy of the Roman 
empire. It was indebted, for its great 
fruitfulness, to the yearly overflowing of 
the Nile. When an Englishman, accus- 
tomed to the varieties of hill and dale, 
the changes of the weather and of the 
sky, in his native country, lands at Alex- 
andria, and travels into the interior, the 
sight of a fruitful plain, as far as the eye 
can reach, cannot fail to excite the ut- 
most astonishment. This prospect, how- 
ever, soon becomes fatiguing, for not the 
slightest rise in the ground is percep- 
tible, except the embankments of the 
canals, which are the work of human 
skill. Yet it makes a great difference, 
what part of the year our traveller ar- 
rives. If it happens to be in December, he 
enters a paradise of fertility, such as can 
scarcely oe found in any other part of 
the world. But in May, when the har- 
vest is over, nothing is to be seen but 
the parched, dusty soil, and the whole 
land is like a barren desert If we come 
in June, we meet men and beasts ready 
to faint with heat and thirst. The Nile, 
that celebrated river, which the ancient 
Egyptians worshipped as divine, and 
which the Christians and Mahommedans 
of the present day never mention but 
with a kind of reverence, flows with a 
sluggish, muddy, and almost putrid cur- 
rent ; but all eyes are fixed watchfully on 
the stream, each one eager to be the first 
to observe and announce the marks of its 
rising. Now is the time when the waters, 
descending from the mountains, bring on 
that fertilizing inundation. If we arrive 
in September, we find the whole land in 
its length and breadth, changed into a 
sandy-coloured, slimy lake, and here and 
there, just rising out of it, are to be seen 
cities, villages, and date-palms, and nar- 
row mounds, serving as causeways. 

The traveller sees, with astonishment, 
the whole population, every evening, di- 
verting themselves, and taking their 
pleasure, in boats and canoes on the 
water, while such a flood in our own 
country, would be regarded as a most 
disastrous event But here the waters 
are covered with thousands of vessels 
with snow-white sails, decked with flags 
and streamers of all colours, adorned 
with garlands, while the bands are playing 
Turkish music, and the whole scene is a 
complete jubilee. As long as the inun- 
dation is under sixteen feet, all is quiet. 
But no sooner does it rise above this 
mark, than the general rejoicings begin ; 
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for when it reaches that height by the 
Nile meter at Cairo, then the great canal 
is broken through, and the whole land is 
watered. An ordinary harvest may then 
be expected. If it rises to twenty or 
twenty-three feet, the harvest will be 
?ery abundant ; but if it exceed twenty- 
four feet, it is injurious. Every body is 
anxious to hear the report of the officer, 
wbo proclaims the height of the Nile ; if 
it reaches twenty feet, the joy of the poor 
Arabian fellahs (or agricultural labour- 
ers) knows no bounds. Generally, the 
canal is broken through in the beginning 
of September: on September 27, the 
water. has reached its greatest height. 
In October the waters subside. The 
seed is immediately sown in the rich 
dark soil ; and during our winter, which 
is the spring in Egypt, the freshness and 
strength of the luxuriant vegetation can 
only be equalled by what is to be met 
with in the most fertile parts of the pro- 
mised land. During this beautiful season 
of the year, Egypt, from one end to the 
other, is like a meadow fragrant with the 
most lovely flowers ; but with the in- 
creasing heat in February or March, 
changes into a waving sea of ears of 
com. The wheat sown in the middle 
of November is cut in the beginning of 
April, hut the barley, towards the end 
of February. The rice, which is sown in 
the beginning of March, requires almost 
seven months to ripen. The splendid 
appearance of Egypt passes away with 
the harvest. The ever scorching sun, 
the dead level of the ground, and the 
unchanging sky — for in the morning and 
evening it is not red, nor blue at noon, 
but shines with a white dazzling lights- 
are to Europeans intolerable, though all 
this suits the Egyptians, who wisli for 
nothing better. 

The advantages of the overflow of the 
Nile are in part the rich soil which the 
waters deposit, and in part the filling the 
canals and ponds with water, from which 
the higher grounds can be watered through 
the spring, by means of water wheels, 
turned by oxen and asses, or by the feet 
of men. In allusion to the latter method, 
Moses says to the Israelites, " The land 
whither thou goest in to possess it, is not 
u the land of Egypt, from whence ye 
cune out, where tnou sowedst thy seed, 
and wateredst it with thy foot," Deut. 
xi. 10. 

In former times, rain was one of the 
T&Kst natural appearances in E^3rpt ; and 
thunder, the ancients maintained, was 



never heard there. But it is said, that 
not only has the weather, for some cen- 
turies past been gradually altering, but 
that since Ibrahim Pacha has given a 
new form to Cairo, by his extensive 
garden grounds, and the planting several 
millions of fruit trees, this change has 
become still more marked, and violent 
storms of thunder and lightning fre- 
quently visit the land as beneficent 
guests. 

In the account of the plague of hail, 
given in Exod. ix. 31, the sacred historian 
informs us, that " the flax and the barley 
were smitten ; for the barley was in the ear, 
and the flax was boiled. But the wheat and 
the rye were not smitten ; for they were 
not grown up." This enables us to deter- 
mine in what part of the year the ten 
plagues came on the Egyptians. The 
first plague which aflected principally the 
Nile, took place, no doubt, after the in- 
undation, and, therefore, about October. 
For if it happened before, the conse- 
quence would have been the delay of the 
harvest, and the wheat and the barley 
would not have sprung up. The time of 
the first six plagues was, therefore, be- 
tween October and December; for this 
is the month when the flax is in bloom, 
and the barley is in the blade. Before 
the harvest, that is, in February, came 
the plague of locusts ; and shortly before 
Easter, was the tenth plague. The whole 
period of the ten plagues lasted, there- 
fore, half a year. 

You may now picture to yourselves the 
land in which Abraham sojourned, on 
account of the famine in Canaan; the 
land in which God tried Joseph, in order, 
as the event proved, to make him the 
instrument of preserving a whole nation ; 
the land in which Jacob's family became 
a great people, on whose account God 
smote the Egyptians with ten plagues, 
until they let them go. 

From the earliest ages, this, which was 
one of the most renowned and mighty 
kingdoms, was also one which was equally 
distinguished for " changing the glory 
of the incorruptible God into an inaage 
made like to corruptible man, and to birds, 
and four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things," Rom. i. 23. From the time of 
the prophets, it began to decay, and for 
the last 2000 years it has been gradually 
sinking so low, that it may now be looked 
upon with compassion, as a land sold 
into the hand of the wicked, and laid 
waste by the hand of strangers, Ezek. 
XXX. 12. 
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On the borders of ilgypt, on a small 
peninsula on the western mouth of the 
Nile, stands the chief commercial city of 
modem Egypt, Alexandria, named after 
the great conqueror, who founded it ^3 
years before the birth of Christ, Alex- 
ander was an eminent protector of the 
Jews, and hence a multitude of Jews, 
from all countries, settled in this place. 
Alexandria, in time, became celebrated 
as a seat of Jewish learning, of which 
several traces may be found in the New 
Testament. From its favourable situation, 
Alexandria was always an important 
place of commerce. The two vessels in 
which Paul was conveyed as a prisoner 
to Rome were both Alexandrian mer- 
chantmen, Acts xxvii. 6 ; xxviii. U. 

This ancient Egyptian city is still 
adorned by magnificent memorials of its 
departed greatness. A lighthouse called 
PharoSj which guided the course of ves- 
sels that entered the port at night, by 
means of a large metallic concave mirror, 
was considered one of the wonders of the 
world. By night, this mirror reflected a 
strong light ; and by day, the ships could 
be seen in it from a great distance, as 
they were approaching the coast, long 
before they could be seen in a direct 
manner. But of this lighthouse there is 
left only a ruin about one hundred feet in 
height 

Another beautiful monument of anti- 
quity is that usually known by the name 
of Pompey's Pillar. It is nearly 100 
feet high, and stands on the south of the 
city walk. It is very serviceable to 
mariners, when they are approaching the 
land, as it is visible at sea long before 
the cit^ and the flat coast come in sight. 
Still more remarkable are the so-called 
Cleopatra's Needles. They are two obe- 
lisks of red granite, seventy feet high, 
each consisting of a single stone besides 
the pedestal. One of the obelisks has 
been thrown down. 

Still more famous are those massive 
structures called the Pyramids. About 
forty of these colossal buildings are still 
standing in Lower Egypt. The best 
known and largest are those at Djizeh, 
not far from Cairo, on the bankfi of the 
Nile ; the largest is 447 feet high, that is, 
about forty feet higher than St. Peter's, 
at Rome, and 133 higher than St. Paul's, 
in London. Yet the interior of these 
eigantic piles is almost entirely unknown. 
It is not yet ascertained at what period 
the pyramids were erected, nor what 
purpose they served. Some suppose that 



they were intended for sepulchres, which 
is denied by others. If it should happen 
that any one should some day find, in 
one of the pyramids, the mummy of 
the ancient Cheops, or Kephreues, the 
supposed founder of the pyramids, and 
decipher the inscription on hi& coffin, 
what an honour would that be! The 
mutpmy would then be deposited in some 
antiquarian cabinet, and tne name of the 
discoverer would, for ten years, be more 
famous than that of the great king, who, 
in order to make himself a great name, 
erected this memorial of his power. You 
may thence estimate what is the great- 
ness of human fame. — Dr. Barik. 



THE OAK. 
CURIOUS EXPERIMENT. 

Take an acorn at this time of the year, 
tie a string round it in such a way that, 
when suspended, the blunt end of the 
acorn, wltere the cup was, is upwards. 
Hang it thu» prepared in the inside of a 
bottle, or hyacinth glass, containing a 
little water, taking care that the acorn 
does not reach the water within an inch ', 
wrap the bottle all over in flannel, so as 
to keep it dark and wann^ and put it in a 
warm place. In three or four weeks the 
acorn will have swollen, ita coat will have 
burst, and a little white point will make 
its appearance at the end o{^x>site the 
water. This point is the root ; the acorn 
is now changing its nature and becomifi|^ 
an oak; still, however, it must be sta- 
tioned in the dark, still it must be kept 
clear of the water, and so it must con* 
tinue till the young root is at least half 
an inch long. Then the water may be 
allowed to rise higher ; but it is only 
when from the neck of the root a little 
point begins to turn upwards that it ig 
safe to allow the water to touch it. At 
that time the acorn has ceaaed to be an 
acorn, and has really become a young 
oak; for the little point directing itself 
upwards is the beginning of that trunk 
which a century later may forni the tim-^ 
ber of a frigate. As soon as this young 
stem begins to shoot, the oak will i^uire 
a dose of light, a little eyery ds(y ; an4 
it also yearns for more food, so that its 
root, which is in reality its moudi, infutt 
be allowed to touch the water, and W 
drink it. Af^er these events have oome 
to pass, the little creature breathes, and 
must have air; digests, and must have 
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light ; sucks greedily, and must have fresh 
water given to its root, which, however, 
should never he permitted to he wholly 
covered ; just that point where the stem 
begins should always he kept out of the 
water. The pet having heen brought to 
this its first state of existence, must he 
put in the window. At first it will he a 
stout thread, whitish, and covered with 
-tiny scales ; then the scales will expand 
a little, and the end will become greener. 
Next will appear some little leaves ; hair 
will begin to grow, veins will branch; 
the old scales wiU fall off, and by slow 
degrees the leaves wiU arrange them- 
selves upon the stem, each unfolding 
from the bosom of the other. — Gardener's 
Chronicle. 



. HASTY THOUGHTS. 

How hasty is temper, how blind is 
prejudice, and how unreasonable is self- 
ishness ! Were the defects of the mind 
as visible to the eye as the deformities of 
the body, how often should we be com- 
pelled to blush ! 

I was in great haste the other morn- 
ing to get into the city, from one of the 
suburbs of London, at an hour when the 
omnibuses are usually laden with city 
clerks, so that my prospect of obtaining 
the convenience of a seat was but a poor 
one. Two omnibuses passed, without 
so much as favouring me with a look, 
and the conductor of a third, when ap- 
pealed to somewhat urgently, cried out, 
by way of derision, " Fine morning for 
a run, sir ?" 

At no great distance behind the last 
omnibus a cab came rumbling along, at 
a leisurely rate. "Here," thought I, 
« is a fellow that will take me to the city, 
but then he has seen by my manner that 
I am in a hurry, and that the omnibuses 
win not take me ; he will be wanting a 
sMling, while the fare of the omnibus is 
but sixpence." How princely we are 
on some occasions, and what poor pitiful 
screws we arc on others ! 

I tried to walk on with the mien of a 
man in no hurry, and to whom it signified 
not a penny piece whether he went to 
tlie city or not; but I could not help 
turning round once, to give another 
glance at the cabman, ifis sharp eye 
was fixed on me : his hat was worn a 
little on one side, and he was whistling. 
I well knew that many cabmen were un- 
civil, ill-behaved men, so I at once set 
him down as ian extortionate, impudent. 



saucy fellow, and determined that I 
would give him no more than sixpence 
for a nde, ask what he would. 

Now what right had I to conclude, 
that, because there are uncivil cabmen in 
the world, he was one? On the same 
principle, he might have taken me for a 
ni^hwayman ! 

Nearer and nearer came the cab, and 
I knew, by the sound of the wheels, that 
it had drawn to my side of the road. I 
had worked myself up, even in that][short 
time, to feel bitter against all cabmen ; 
and I considered it a duty which I owed 
to the public, not to allow their barefaced 
impositions. I would walk every step 
into the city, that I would! rather than 
be imposed upon a single farthing ! 

On came the cab till it was close at 
my side ; but I was too proud, too patri- 
otic, too every thing, to turn my head, 
not doubting that the cabman would he 
quick enough to secure me. To my 
amazement, he drove by without stop- 
ping, speaking, or seeming inclined to 
speak. This brought down my pride at 
once ; I was in a hurry : it was really of 
consequence that I should get to the 
city ; and I would rather have given half 
a dozen sixpences than be disappointed. 

I cried aloud for the cab to stop, and 
was instantly obeyed ; when, to my mor- 
tification, I made the discovery, that the 
impudent cabman was a very civil man ; 
that the empty cab contained two passen- 
gers, and that I, instead of being the 
virtuous upholder of the rights of the 
public, was a poor, hasty, prejudiced, un- 
reasonable, and selfish promoter of my 
own private ends. 

If we all had but a little less selfisli- 
ness, and a little more consideration for 
others, it would defend us from many 
unlovely tempers; from the exercise of 
great injustice, and from much disap- 
pointment and mortification. — G. 



THORNS. 

As none of those particulars which 
make up a description of the thorn, or 
kotZy are given in the sacred writings, 
we have only a part of its history to guide 
us in deciding to what particular species 
of thorn the allusion is made in Gen. iii. 
18, and in other places where the same 
word occurs in the original. That part of 
its character upon which we rest our con- 
clusion is implied in the passage just re- 
ferred to, which is, that it should be at 
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war with the hiishandman, hy greatly 
multiplying his labour when preparing 
the soil, and by tending to baffle the ob- 
ject of his solicitude by choking the seed 
when sown. This character is due to none 
so much in the east as to the rest-harrow, 
or brUmis tpinosa, for Theophrastus ex- 
pressly says of this plant, that it is an 
"enemy" to the cultivators of the soil. 
•* The rest-harrow, that most pernicious 
and prickly plant," says Hasselquist, 
*' covers entire fields and plains in Egypt 
and Palestine. I make no doubt but this 
is referi'ed to in some parts of the Holy 
Scripture : I shall leave philologists to 
determine which of the thorns there it is. 
The Arabians at present in Egypt call it 
'akol.' This is that which Moses meant 
when he curses the earth; it grows in 
great plenty, and promiscuously with 
krge thistles in the uncultivated parts of 
Egypt." The vivacious and reproductive 
nature of this plant is in a particular 
manner noticed hy Theophrastus. It is 
hard to be destroyed, says he, and erows 
in most cultivated ground, in a rich and 
clammy soil, and though it dies down to 
the root, it is prodigiously multiplied by 
offsets that are sent obliquely m>m the 
root, which in their turn strike root, and 
after a while send forth new offsets, so 
that unless every particle below the earth 
be removed, it will not fail to shoot, 
grow, and propagate its species. How 
nt an emblem is it, then, of worldly, cor- 
roding care, which chokes the good seed, 
and preys at large upon the vital parts of 
soul and body ! Care, says the Roman poet, 
cannot be outstripped by the fleetest 
horseman ; it is ever close at the back of 
the rider, nor will it, like the rest-harrow, 
be destroyed, though it fade never so 
often, till the last fibril of sin has been root- 
ed out of the human heart by the grace of 
God. 

The ononis, or, as it is sometimes writ- 
ten, ononis, or the thorn, is very common 
in loamy soils in most parts of this coun- 
try. The generic marks are a calyx, with 
five linear or narrow sennents ; a stand- 
ard, or upper petal, striated, or marked 
with lines; a swelling or turgid pod; 
filaments, or the ten threads which com- 
pose a bundle in the centre of the flower, 
all united at the base into one brother- 
hood. The ononis spinosa, or that par- 
ticular species of ononis now under con- 
sideration, has a woody stem, armed with 
sharp prickles, and a red papalionaceous 
or a pea-shaped blossom. The shrubby 



stem, sharp thorns, red flower, and round 
pods will easily denote the ononis spinosa, 
and suggest it to an attentive observer, 
not previously acquainted with it. The 
English name, rest-harrow, seems to imply 
that our forefathers thought that its pre- 
sence would inteiTupt the husbandmwi's 
toil, and make the business of harrowing 
the ground unnecessary. The Latia 
name of resta bovisy among old botan- 
ists, indicates that they thought it would 
put a period to the labours of the ox. 
The extensive propagation of this trouble- 
some plant is not only secured by the 
multiplying of its offsets as before de- 
scribed, but has a further provision in 
the seeds, which are sown at a distance 
by a very simple contrivance. If, in the 
warm days of August, we stand near the 
spot where a quantity of this shrub is 
growing, a smart cracking noise is heard, 
which 18 occasioned by the bursting of 
the pods. The sun acts upon the husk 
or shell ; the valves, in consequence, se- 
parate, and roll up Mrith some violence, 
like a piece of paper when held close to 
the fire. By this easy mechanical con- 
trivance, the seed is jerked to a consider- 
able distance, and the means of propa^- 
tiou augmented. Whenever we near tnis 
noise, we may take it as an admonition 
of that curse which was communicated 
from man to the ground. 
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dined with us," says the 



late Mr. Wilberforce, in his journal ; " it 
is quite melancholy to see him. When 
young, he was, I understand, cheerful 
and pleasant; but there was nothing 
solid, nothing of labour; and now afl 
is flat and feeble." Let this affecting 
record impress on the minds of the 
young the trite, yet important sentiment^ 
which it so painfully exemplifies. Youth 
is the seed time, and except that season 
be diligently improved, age can yield no 
rich and satisfactory harvest. 



THE USKEEHE. 

This national appellation, by which 
the Greenlanders are distingmshed, is 
not Esquimaux, as has been so long re- 
ceived, but is, by themselves, pronounced 
Uskeeme ; and of this appellation they 
are as proud, as a native of this country 
is of the name of Briton.— O'iZet'%. 
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NATURAL DECOMPOSITION. 
The fallen leaves deca3ring on the 
ground, the mouldering ruins, the cnunb- 
ling rocks, even the revolting spectacle 
of anijnal corruption, and every other 
variety of form in which the " all-destroy- 
ing hand of time" indicates decay and 
seeming annihilation, so far from really 
. tending to weaken the position we are en- 
deavouring to establish,* may be brought 
forwai*d to strengthen and support it. 

In the first place, let us consider what 
takes place on the decomposition of 
vegetable matter. 

• The principal substances of which all 
vegetables are composed are, hydrogen, 
oxygen, and carbon. Though the differ- 
ent species of vegetables that have been 
discovered exceed sixty thousand, they 
are all composed of the same, or nearly 
the same ingredients, in different pro- 
portions. In some vegetable products, 
indeed, which possess very different pro- 
perties, these proportions vary in so tri- 
fling a degree, as to be scarcely distin- 
guished by chemical analysis ; and it is 
impossible to conceive how such important 
variations in the characters of compounds, 
so nearly approaching each other in their 
composition, can be produced. Starch, 
gum, and sugar, for instance, are vegeta- 
ble products of very distinct characters ; 
yet the analysis of each affords the same 
ingredients, and in proportions differing 
omy in the most trifling degree. 

In living vegetables the carbon is dis- 
seminated through the plant in all the 
ramifications of woody fibre, and it is also 
mixed with the hydrogen and oxygen in 
forming the juices that circulate through 
the leaves and branches. The decompo- 
sition of vegetable matter is caused by 
the separation of the oxygen, hydrogen, 
and carbon of which it is composed, from 
their existing combinations, and by their 
combining, in different proportions with 
the same, or forming an union with other 
elements. Vegetable matter, when thus 
decomposed, becomes the nutriment of 
other plants, and contributes to the never- 
ending renovation of nature. When the 
genial warmth of summer, that enabled 
the noble oak of the forest to secrete and 
raise its sap, is withdrawn, the tree sheds 
its leaves on the ground, where they 
decay and seem to perish; but, ere the 
returning warmth renews vegetation, 
those leaves are converted, by new com- 
binations of their elements, into rich 
manure, and, probably some portion of 

* That there is no annihilation. 



them will again, contribute to the growth 
and support of their parent tree. When 
in the course of years, the mighty oak it- 
self falls to the earth, and the returning 
summer no longer brings with it renewed 
foliage to the decayed trunk, which lies 
gradually rotting on the ground, even 
then, the process of decay is but a more 
extended process of renovation; and 
when the action of the air shall have 
crumbled the timber into dust, it will 
form a portion of the soil, whence other 
trees will derive their nourishment. 

Not one particle of the matter is lost in 
these changes. It is true, we cannot repro- 
duce the plants in the same form : it sur- 
passes human skill to construct a tree, or to 
mould the smallest of its leaves ; but the 
elementary substances of which they are 
composed can be proved to exist, undimi- 
nished and unaltered by decay and decom- 
position. We are enabled to ascertain that 
the elements continue unchanged ; but of 
the manner in which they are again em- 
ployed in the formation of other organ- 
ized beings, we are equally ignorant as 
we are of the modes bv which the Author 
of nature first called them into existence ; 
though of the fact that the disorganized 
elements remain uninjured, and are again 
employed in the organization of other 
living beings, we possess the most con- 
clusive evidence. 

The decomposition of inorganized bo- 
dies by the hand of time, generally oc- 
cupies too long a period to enable us to 
investigate the results of the process, with 
a view to ascertain whether any of the 
particles of matter have been lost ; but, 
from a knowledge of the results attending 
experiments producing more rapid de- 
composition of the same matter, we may 
safely draw the oonclusion that the de- 
compositions of time, like those of art, are 
merely the effects of a different arrange- 
ment of the elementary particles compos- 
ing the decayed bodies. When a piece 
of iron, for instance, is reduced to rust by 
the action of acids, we can determine, 
from the product of the decomposition, 
that the iron, instead of being destroyed, 
has its weight increased by the absoi-ption 
of oxygen, and that not a particle of the 
metal has been lost by the process. If, 
then, we perceive a piece of iron corroded 
by long exposure to the atmosphere, and 
nearly eaten away with rust, we conclude 
that the same chemical attraction, which 
was exerted to decompose the water of 
the acid, and caused the oxygen to unite 
with the iron, has been operating, in a 
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slower degree, in decomposing the mois- 
ture of the atmosphere, and in reducing 
the iron to an oxide, that has crumhied 
away, and left scarcely any of the iron 
remaining in its metallic state. In the 
latter, as in the former case, we infer that 
no portion of the metal has been lost; 
and we feel persuaded, that if the crumb- 
ling particles of the corroded iron could 
be collected, and restored to a metallic 
state by the expulsion of the oxygen, they 
would be found to equal the original quan- 
tity of the metal before decomposition. 

The decomposition of animal sub- 
stances is attended with phenomena of 
a more disgusting character than those 
accompanying the decay of inanimate 
matter ; but the evidence it affords, so 
far as it can be obtained, of the indes- 
tructibility of matter, is as conclusive in 
this apparently annihilating process, as 
in any other branch of chemistry. 

Animal substances are, however, so 
extremely complicated in their composi- 
tions, and the affinities of the numerous 
compound substances that enter into their 
formation are so difficult to determine, 
that little is known respecting the che- 
mical actions that regulate the functions 
of the body. 

The principal ingredients of which 
animal matter is composed, are ascer- 
tained to be oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, 
and nitrogen. Of the nature of the latter 
substance, we have, indeed, scarcely any 
satisfactory knowledge, though it forms 
one of the principal constituent parts of 
many important substances, and, in the 
shape of gas, constitutes four-fifths of the 
volume oT atmospheric air. 

With these four elementary bodies 
various others are combined, and form a 
number of intricately compound products. 
In the human body there are secreted 
upwards of twenty different kinds of 
fluids, and the variety of solid substances 
of which it is formed, are nearly equally 
numerous ; therefore the difficulty of de- 
tecting the elements of each of these com- 
ponent parts, in their united decomposi- 
tion, amounts to almost an impossibility : 
and the revolting nature of experiments 
witli putrid matter, and the danger at- 
tending them, have also deterred che- 
mists from investigating the subject. The 
products of animal decomposition, how- 
ever, when carefully collected, are found 
to be equivalent in weight to the aggre- 
gate mass before putrefaction; and, so 
far as the inquiry has been pursued, we 
have the strongest reason to infer that 



the effect of the putrefactive process, like 
that of all other chemical actions, is only 
to produce a change in the combinations 
of the elements on which it operates. 

This change' in animal matter appears 
to be caused, in the first instance, by the 
absorption of moisture from the atmo- 
sphere, and tha decomposition of the 
moisture absorbed, by the aid of heat. 
The process of fermentation then com- 
mences ; the gelatinous and mucilaginous 
solids are resolved into fluids, and the 
multitudinous compounds are brought to- 
gether in a condition favourable for thede- 
velopement of the affinities of their respec- 
tive elements. Various gases are evolved, 
some of which yield a most foetid smell ; 
and those portions only of the body re- 
inain that are not volatile, and they are 
dried up in a friable state, and crumble at 
the touch. 

That moisture and heat are essential 
to the commencement of the putrefac- 
tive process, is ascertained horn the 
circumstance that animal matter may be 
kept for an indefinite length of time, 
when the temperature is reduced below 
the freezing point: and, again, when 
dead bodies are exposed to a high tem- 
perature, until all the animal fluids are 
expelled, no putrefaction takes place, and 
in this state they are frequently preserved 
for centuries. The effect of charcoal, 
salt, and other antiseptic substances, in 
counteracting putrefaction, may be at- 
tributed to uieir absorption of water, or 
oxygen, and thereby checking the de- 
composition of the moisture, that would 
otherwise induce putrefaction. The whole 
process of putrefactive fermentation is, 
indeed, strictly a chemical one ; and, 
though we are unable to trace all its 
causes and effects, yet we know sufficient 
to enable us to infer that it resembles all 
other chemical actions, and merely resolves 
the elements of organic matter into other 
compounds, whilst those elements remain 
in every respect unchanged and undi- 
minished. We are thus enabled to ob- 
tain, even from the dissolution of the 
body itself, a corroboration of the evi- 
dence of the indestructibility of the ele- 
ments of which it is composed. 

When it is asserted that the decom- 
position of the animal frame, after death, 
produces only a new arrangement of the 
particles of matter, and that the elements 
composing the body remain unchanged 
and indestructible, it may be objected that 
the product of the decomposition bears no 
resemblance to the original body; and that^ 
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88 the particles of matter cannot be again 
brought into the same combinations, and 
arranged in the same forms, the body is 
in fact destroyed. The organized form, 
it is true, is destroyed, and cannot be re- 
stored by human power. The simplest 
of organized beings are far too compli- 
cated in their arrangement, and too de- 
licately and beautifully elaborate in their 
parts, for the ingenuity of man to equal ; 
and they ailbrd ample evidence of the 
supreme wisdi^m of the Author of nature, 
by whose power they were formed, sus- 
tained, and are destroyed. But we know 
that the omniacient Creator of all things 
always opejrates by the simplest means, 
a*id is enabled to construct, out of a very 
few elements, an apparently unlimited 
number of compound substances. It is 
our present object to show that none of 
those simple elements are destroyed by 
decomposition : and, though the difference 
between the compounds resulting from the 
putrefactive process, and those with which 
they were combined in the living body, is 
to us so extreme, that their identity is en- 
tirely bat; yet, to the eye of Omniscience, 
the elements of matter must be visible in 
every hidden form ; and we may presume 
that, in every change those elements un- 
dergo, they appear to him the same. — 
^ C. BakeweU, 



ON TWO SPECIES OF RHEA, OR SOUTH 
AMSRICAN OSTRICH. 

In an " latroduction to the study of 
Birds," published by the Religious Tract 
Sociefy, will be found, at page 399, the 
figure, and some account, of a most re- 
markable bird from South America, allied 
to the ostrich, and termed the nandu, or 
South American ostrich, {Rhea Ameri" 
eana.) Few details, however, of its his- 
tory are recorded, for little, until within 
the last two years, was known respecting 
it; but as recent travellers of scientific ac- 
quirements have given us much interest- 
ing matter on the subject, and moreover 
discorered a new species, we deem it 
hut right to fill up our previous account, 
both by farther details respecting the 
nandu, and also by a history of the new 
species, so as to render it as complete as 
possible. First, then, the nandu. Marc- 
grave, Molina, and Azara, have each 
noticed the nandu; and the latter in* 
forms us, that it abounds on the borders 
of the river La Plata, "and is generally 
seen in the open parts in pairs, though 
sometimes in flocks of thirty." Here it 



is hunted by horsemen, who capture or 
kill it with bolos, or thongs of leather, 
with stones attached to the ends, and 
which are very eifective weapons. 

So great, however, is the iieetness of 
the nandu, that it cannot be easily over- 
taken. " One day," says Mr. Darwin, 
(see Narrative of the Surveying Voyages 
of his Majesty's ships Adventure and 
Beagle — Journal, vol. iii.,) " I went out 
hunting, at Bahia Blanca ; the men rode 
in a crescent, each being about a quarter 
of a mile from the other. A fine male 
ostrich (rhea) being turned by the head- 
most riders, tried to escape on one side, 
llie gauchos pursued at a reckless pace, 
twisting their horses about with the most 
admirable command, and each man 
whirling the balls round his head. At 
length the foremost threw them, revolv- 
ing through the air: in an instant the 
ostrich rolled over, its legs fairly lashed 
together by the thong." 

From the same scientific writer, whose 
journal is replete with information, we 
learn, that the rhea, or ostrich, as he 
terms it, is abundant over the plains of 
North Patagonia, and the united pro- 
vinces of La Plata. It does not appear, 
however, to have crossed the Cordillera, 
though it exists within the first range 
of the mountains on the Uspallata plain, 
between six and seven thousand feet of 
elevation. Vegetable aliment, such as 
grass and roots, form the ordinary diet 
of the rhea ; but Mr. Darwin has re- 
peatedly seen smaU parties of these birds 
visit the mud banks of the shore at 
low water, and that for the purpose, as 
the Gauchas said, of catching small fish. 

When hunted by the Gauchas, to 
whom, fleet and wary as it is, it often 
falls a prey, it expands its plumed wings, 
and, as if making sail, scours along, ge- 
nerally running against the wind, " One 
fine hot day," writes Mr. Darwin, " I 
saw several ostriches enter a bed of tall 
rushes, where they squatted concealed, 
till quite closely approached." To this 
he adds the following singular fact, which 
no one would have surmised, namely, 
that they are capable of swimming. " It 
is not generally known, that ostriches 
(nandus) readily take to the water. .Mr. 
King informs me, that at the Bay of San 
Bias and at Port Valdes, in Patagonia, 
he saw these birds swimming several 
times from island to island. They ran 
into the water, both when driven down 
to a point, and likewise of their own ac- 
cord, when not frightened : the distance 
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crossed was about two hundred yards. 
When swimming, very little of their bo- 
dies appear^bove water, and their necks 
are extended a little forward. Their pro- 
gress is slow. On two occasions, I saw 
some ostriches swimming across the Santa 
Cruz river, where its course was about 
four hundred yards wide, and the stream 
rapid." The aquatic habits of the rhea 
have been also noticed by captain Fitz- 
roy, in his narrative. It may here be 
added, that the emu of New Holland, 
though not an aquatic bird, swims well. 
It has been observed by captain Sturt, 
crossing the Murrumbidgee river. Whe- 
ther the African ostrich or the cassowary 
of Java, ever enter the water is not 
known; with respect to* the latter, how- 
ever, a similar habit is by no means im- 
probable. 

The male rhea is readily to be distin- 
guished from the female, by his large 
size and darker colouring. The noise he 
makes is a deep-toned hiss, which, when 
Mr. Darwin first heard it, he fancied was 
uttered by some "wild beast;" "for it 
is a sound that one cannot tell whence 
it comes, or how far distant." 

As is the case with the ostrich, several 
females lay in one nest; the number of 
eggs deposited altogether, varying from 
twenty to forty or fifty. Azara says, even 
seventy or eighty. Each female lays 
about seventeen eggs. It is well ascer- 
tained, that the male emu alone under- 
takes the work of incubation. In the 
instance of the rhea,, the same curious 
fact occurs ; the male assiduously broods 
over the nest ; hatches the eggs, and for 
some time afterwards accompanies the 
young. " When we were at Bahia 
Blanca," says Mr. Darwin, "in the 
months of September and October, the 
eggs (of the rhea) in extraordinary num- 
bers, were found all over the country. 
They either lie scattered single, in which 
case they are never hatched, and are 
called by the Spaniards huachos; or 
they are collected together in a shallow 
excavation which forms the nest. Out 
of the four nests which I saw, three con- 
tained twenty-two eggs each, and the 
fourth, twenty-seven. In one day's hunt- 
ing on horseback, sixty- four eggs were 
found; forty-four of these were in two 
nests, and the remaining twenty scattered 
huachos." The circumstance of the fe- 
male rhea thus scattering her eggs, in- 
stead of depositing them all together, is 
very remarkable. " It appears odd, that 
so many should be wasted ; does it not 



arise from the difficulty of several females 
associating together, and persuading an 
old cock to undertake the office of incu- 
bation ? It is evident that there must be, 
at first, some degree of association, be- 
tween at least two females; otherwise 
the eggs would remain scattered over the 
wide plains, at distances far too great to 
allow of the male collecting them into 
one nest. Some have believed, that the 
scattered eggs were deposited for the 
young birds to feed on. This can hardly 
be the case in America, because the hua- 
chos, although often found addled and 
putrid, are generally whole." May it 
not be probable, we would here ask, that 
to a similar practice, that is, of scattering 
her eggs, in the case of the African os- 
trich, the often quoted passage in the 
book of Job may refer, and which ap- 
pears to be contradictory to the well- 
established fact, that the eggs in the 
nest are carefully tended by both the 
females and the male of the associated 
party ? 

In Southern Patagonia, a distinct spe- 
cies of rhea exists, Rkea Darwiniif Gould, 
first described, (from a specimen brought 
home by Mr. Darwin,) at the scientific 
meeting of the Zoological Society, March ' 
14, 1837, (See Proceedings, 1837.) It is 
much less than the common rhea; the 
bill is shorter than the head, and the 
tarsi, instead of being broadly scaled in 
front, are covered with scaly reticulations. 
The tarsi, moreover^ are plumed for se- 
veral inches below the knee ; the wings 
are more fully feathered, the plumes 
being broader, and terminated by a band 
of white. 

It is to the discoverer of this species, 
Mr. Darwin, that we altogether owe our 
knowledge of its habits. 

" When at the Rio Negro, or Northern 
Patagonia," he writes, " I repeatedly 
heard the Gauchas talking of a very rare 
bird, which they called Avestruz peiise. 
They described it as being less than the 
common ostrich, (which is there abund- 
ant,) but with a very close general resem- 
blance. They said its colour was dark, 
and mottled, and that its legs were shorter 
and feathered lower down than those of 
the common ostrich. It is more easily 
caught by the bola than the other species. 
The few inhabitants who had seen both 
kinds affirmed they could distinguish 
them apart from a long distance. The 
eggs of the small species, however, ap- 
peared more generally known, and it was 
remarked with surprise, that they were 
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very little less than those of the rhea, 
but of a slightly different form, and with 
a tinge of pale blue. 

^'Some eggs picked up on the plains 
of Patagonia, agree pretty well with this 
description, and I do not doubt are those 
of the petise. 

" This species occurs most rarely on 
the plains bordering the Rio Negro, but 
about a degree and a half farther south, 
they are tolerably abundant. One Gau- 
cho, however, said he distinctly recol- 
lected having seen one, many years be- 
fore, near the mouth of the Rio Colorado, 
which is to the north of the Rio Negro. 
They are said to prefer the plains near 
the sea. 

"When at Port Desire, in Patagonia, 
(lat 48 degrees,) Mr. Martens shot an 
ostrich, and I looked at it, forgetting for 
the moment, in a most unaccountable 
manner, the whole subject of the petises, 
and thought it was a two-third grown 
one of the common sort. The bird was 
cooked and eaten before my memory re- 
turned. Fortunately, the head, neck, 
legs, wings, many of the larger feathers, 
and a large part of the skin had been 
preserved. From these a very nearly 
perfect specimen has been put together, 
and is now exhibited in the museum of 
the Zoological Society." It is from this 
specimen, unique in Europe, that the de- 
scription referred to is taken. 

"Among the Patagonian Indians, in 
the Strait of Magellan, we found a half 
Indian, who had lived some years with 
the tribe, but who had been born in the 
northern provinces. I asked him if he 
had ever heard of the Avestruz petise ; 
he answered by saying, * Why there are 
none others in these southern countries.' 
He" informed me, that the number of 
eggs in the nest of the petise is consider- 
ably less than with the other kind, namely, 
not more than fifteen on an average ; but 
he asserted, that more than one female 
deposited them.'* 

The petise is more shy and wary than 
the common rhea, and distinguishes the 
horseman at a great distance. In as- 
cending the river at Santa Cruz, few 
were seen, but more when the party re- 
turned, rapidly descending the current. 
They were either in pairs, or in small 
parties of four or five. When disturbed, 
and preparing to run, this species does 
not, like the other, expand its wing 
plumes; it however takes as readily to 
the water, and swims with equal facility. 
The petise was seen by Wallis at Bat- 



chelor's river, (lat. 63 degrees, 45 min.) 
in the Strait of Magellan. Dobriz- 
hofier, in his account of the abipones 
(1749) also notices it, and distinguishes 
between it and the common rhea. 
" Those," he says, meaning the latter, 
" which inhabit the plains of Buenos 
Ayres and Tucuman, are larger, and 
have black, white, and grey feathers ; 
those, the petises, near to the Strait of 
Magellan, are smaller and more beauti- 
ful ; for their white feathers are tipped 
with black at the extremity, and their 
black ones, in like manner, terminate in 
white." M. D'Orbigny heard of the pe- 
tise, and endeavoured, though without 
success, to procure specimens, while at 
the Rio Negro. To Mr. Darwin is due 
the merit of its introduction to science, 
and all definite details concerning it. — M. 



THE FIRST OBJECTS OF MENTAL 
CULTURE. 

Man is not an automaton, a simple 
animal, nor an unearthly being ; his in- 
stincts are few and feeble ; he is gifted 
with reason and reflection, to guide and 
govern his purely animal propensities; the 
manifestations of his mind are enlarged, 
and he possesses the highest moral sanc- 
tions for his control. Moreover, he has 
the power of determining his own will, 
and yet this will depends, for its firmness 
and perseverance, upon the healthy con- 
dition of the body in general, and upon 
the integrity of the brain in particular. 

Thus, then, to seek for mental develope- 
ment in man, as a spiritual being only, 
would be to secure as signal a failure, 
though not with so fatally injurious a re- 
sult, as, forgetting altogether the im- 
material spirit, to address the exclusive 
attention to corporeal manifestations; 

Although it is true that the immaterial 
principle cannot be subjected to the pro- 
cess of growth and decay, of health and 
disease, of tension and relaxation, of tone 
and feebleness ; yet it is equally true, that 
the manifestations of mind can only be 
recognized through the medium of bodily 
organization, and that these manifesta- 
tions may be variously modified by the 
changing conditions of the corporeal 
organs, through which they are rendered 
apparent. Hence, in a mind unaccus- 
tomed to distinctions, the bodily niode 
may be confounded with the spiritual 
essence; and error in judgment, if not 
more serious practical mischief, will be 
the consequence. 
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This yiew of the subject for the process 
of mental developement, defines tne real 
nature of its object^ namely, to confer the 
greatest possible degree of expansion 
upon the successive manifestations of 
mind, to carry onward its every faculty 
to the highest reach of perfection, to pro- 
cure the health of the body ; gradually to 
accustom it to bear without irritation a 
still greater frequency and energy of in- 
tellectual association; and to recollect 
that, as a moral and responsible creature, 
man requires to be strengthened in all 
that is good and counteracted in evil pro- 
pensities — to have his passions subdued, 
his vices restrained, and the pure princi- 
ples of moral action placed before him, 
and inwrought into every part of his 
character, so as to obtain the nearest 
possible approach to what he was origin- 
ally pronounced to be by Omniscience, 
namely, " very good." 

Thus, then, the object of mental de- 
velopement may be defined to be, the 
closest attainable approximation to the 
perfection of an ignorant creature, which 
necessitates the zealous pursuit of intel- 
lectual acquisition, and also to the per- 
fection of a dependent creature— -de- 
pendent upon others during the first 
years c^ bis existence, dependent upon 
the body for the manifestation of his 
higher faculties, and dependent upon the 
Almighty Giver of all good for his moral 
principles and virtues, and for the sanc- 
tions by which they are enforced. 

It is of great importance to watch the 
combined agency of these elements of 
mental character ; to trace the gradual re- 
cession of the instinctive night of infancy, 
as the day of reason dawns, and unfolds 
to our notice the several faculties of the 
spiritual mind; to distribute and as- 
sociate these according to a classification 
which shall facilitate our acquaintance 
with man.; and then to hail the rising of 
that sun of perception, whose reflected 
beams can alone enable us to explore the 
nature and habits of the individual — ^his 
peculiar manifestations, his intellectual 
aptitudes, his moral principles, his re- 
ligious duties and obligations. And let it 
never be forgotten, that not only will the 
meridian of me be characterized by these 
early efforts, but diat the evening of our 
days will close in gloom, or it will exhibit 
the mellowed tints of a departing sum- 
mer's day, together with that peaceful 
and unruffled calm which can arise only 
from the hushing to repose of the elemental 
storms of passion, while this or^an must 



depend upon the powerful agency <^ a 
controlling freedom of will, guided, go- 
verned, subdued, originated even, by tiie 
soft whisper of religious truth. 

Thus, then, it will be seen, that in- 
tellectual culture alone will he insufficient 
to form the character in all its length, and 
breadth, and strength, and depth of mani- 
festation. Man does not live in a world of 
intellect ; his time is not to be exclusively 
devoted to the luxury of thinking, and to 
receiving or communicating the stores of 
genius. Far otherwise. He is virtually 

{>laced on earth as a social being ; he hasre- 
ative duties to perform ; his taJents have 
been conferred upon him, not merely as a 
source of selfish enjoyment, but as the 
means and instruments of usefulness and 
of happiness to others. 

For the use he makes of these talents, 
he is deeply responsible ; and he is placed 
in such a scene of trial and probation, as 
that moral good or evil will assuredly re* 
suit from their cultivation, their neglect, 
or their abuse. It is not permitted to him 
to rest satisfied with any measure of in* 
tellectual attainment, social good, relative 
duty, gentlemanlike feeling, or moral in- 
fluence, while there remains an attainable 
point in advance upon any one, or upon 
all of these routes ; while there can yet 
be found on earth one individual to in- 
struct, to comfort,*#o protect, to please, 
or to improve ; or while there exists vir- 
tue to love and to esteem, a God to serve 
and to obey, or a future state of rewards 
and punishments. 

Every process of mental improvement 
should have a direct or indirect reference 
to this final developement of spiritual Ufe, 
or it will fail of accomplishing its purpose ; 
and in the present age, a man must be a 
virtuous character, a philanthropist, and 
a Christian, as well as a scholar and a 
philosopher, or the exterior tinsel of letters 
and of wisdom will be tarnished by self- 
ishness, prejudice, and bigotry ; the lustre 
of the human mind will be eclipsed, and 
society will retrograde into that original 
chaos, when it was without form and void. 
To secure this advantage, the heart, that 
is, the manifestation of feeling and pas- 
sion, of virtue and vice, must be carefully 
studied. And, that success may be ob- 
tained from this study, it must ever be 
recollected, that however tliese principles 
must result from spiritual motives and af- 
fections, still they must remain as un^ 
known and inoperative, unless there was 
provided some medium of communica- 
tion with exterior nature^ This medium 
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must, of necessity, be material and or- 
ganic; and as such, will be subjected to 
the common laws of animal life, to be 
improved by exercise, to be enfeebled by 
inaction, and to be destroyed by giving 
an undue preponderance to the influence 
of certain other bodily oi^ans, which, but 
for great caution, may very grievously 
interfere with and impede the mental 
functions. 

This proposition may, perhaps, at first 
sight, appear startling to those who would 
contemplate only the spiritual nature of 
man ; but its truth will appear by reflect- 
ing, that man cannot even express his 
feelings except by signs and gestures; 
that he cannot speak or write without the 
harmonious influence of bones, and mus- 
cles, and nerved ; all of them go indubit- 
ably material, that we can never cease to 
admire the unknown contrivance which 
renders these material organs the willing 
servants of the spiritual principle. 

It follows, then, that to aflbrd oppor- 
tunities for the range of moral action, 
to develope intellectual aptitudes, to foster 
good and to repress evil propensities, and 
to exercise and improve the organs by 
which these manifestations are rendered 
sensible, are the first objects of mental 
culture. — Netunham, 



THE PRAYING OAUGER. 

The following interesting particulars 
of an excellent man, were communicated 
by the late Rev. John Campbell. I never 
met with two persons exactly alike, whe- 
ther Christians or not ; shades of diff*er- 
ence are perceptible, even where there is 
the nearest approach to resemblance. I 
have taken the pen, to tell you a few 
things concerning a venerable man of 
God, the outlines of whose character 
differed from all I ever knew ; and per- 
haps you will be surprised to hear that 
he was a gauger, (or excise officer,) an 
employment as much despised, in those 
days, in the North, as that of the pub- 
licans or tax-gatherers, by the Jews, in the 
days of our Lord. When his piety be- 
came generally known in the town where 
he lived, he had the honour of being 
distinguished by the appellation of "the 
praying gauger." Jn reference to his 
being a man of prayer, perhaps you will 
be startled at a remark I heard made by 
one of his most intimate and oldest ac- 
quaintance, that he believed Duncan 
Clark, (for that was his name,) had not, 
for the last forty years, slept two hours 



without engaging in prayer! This was 
the nearest approach to literal obedi- 
ence to the apostolic injunction, " Pray 
without ceasmg," that I ever read or 
heard of. Was not such an one in down- 
right earnest to obtain the blessings of 
salvation ? 

He was the first person to whom I 
opened my case, when I was first greatly 
alarmed about the state of my soul before 
God. I wrote to him a very simple letter, 
which he first showed to some of his inti- 
mates, for their opinion, and then wrote 
a cautious, brief answer, which he did 
not send off by post, but actually brought 
himself, and delivered into my hands in 
Edinburgh. He explained his doing so, 
by telling me that he had been at Dum- 
fermline sacrament, to which place he 
carried it ; and while there, he thought 
that, being within fifteen miles of Edin- 
burgh, he would just walk to it, and 
have a little conversation, as well as 
deliver the letter. He had walked more 
than twenty miles to the sacrament. 
He walked thus to save his money for 
the poor. He was accustomed to gather 
together the smallest crumbs on the table, 
opposite to where he sat, and to put 
them into his mouth, very probably in 
obedience to our Lord's orders, " Gather 
up the fragments that remain, that nothing 
be lost." 

I remember a friend asking Mr. Clark 
how old he was. He returned an an- 
swer like the following. " I am 27,375 
days ; " and taking out his watch, told 
also the number of hours and minutes. 
No doubt he did this, as literally con- 
forming to Psa. xc. 12: " So teach us 
to number our days, that we may apply 
our hearts unto wisdom." 

He had a great reverence for those 
ancient writers, who are frequently called 
fathers of the church, and often quoted 
them as such. I remember one day, 
when he had done so frequently. Dr. 
D wight, another friend of mine, said to 
him, " Mr. Clark, these fathers of yours 
prove nothing to me ; I must appeal to 
the grandfathers, the apostles ; a saying 
of theirs settles a point at once!" Dun- 
can was the son of a clergyman, and 
had thus obtained his knowledge of the 
fathers. I remember, says Mr. Camp- 
bell, he told me he had called upon 
Dr. Macknight, to whom he had been 
long known as a Christian. He was also 
an acute critic. "We talked," said he, 
" on various subjects, but my views did 
not please him. 1 therefore said, * Doctori 
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do you know any subject upon which we 
are agreed ? I should like to talk with you 
on that' " I heard him once say, that, 
from the worst sermons he ever heard he 
could suck some honey out ; and if any 
of them were scanty of the gospel, he 
took it as a rebuke to himself. This ve- 
nerable man, who was one of the Cam- 
buslang converts, and full of Whitefield's 
spirit, had much influence upon Mr. 
Campbell. They often conversed toge- 
ther, until it was so late, or rather so 
early, that Mrs. Bowers was obliged to 
leave short candles upon the table. But 
even this precaution aid not always send 
them to bed in proper time. Duncan 
Clark's maxim was, " I know not which 
world I shall wake in, and therefore I 
wish to be ready for both." His walking 
to save money for benevolent purposes, 
was another maxim, which Mr. Camp- 
bell acted upon rigidly, whilst able to 
walk ; and he had well nigh imitated 
him in remaining a bachelor ; but Mr. 
Newton's advice, and his own good sense, 
taught him " a more excellent way " 
than Duncan's, although not soon. 



THE RED SEA. 

This sea is supposed to have taken its 
name from the country of £dom, which 
borders upon it, and signifies " red." 
Others derive the name from the red sea- 
weed, which is discovered in large quan- 
tities upon some parts of its surface. We 
passed several extensive portions of this 
weed between Djuddah and Kosseir. It 
is called "Yam Suph," or the "Weedy 
Sea," both by Moses and David. It was 
thought, by a recent German traveller, 
that the colour of the sea is caused by a 
species of oscillatorice, one of the small 
plants that are intermediate between ani- 
mals and vegetables. The Red Sea is 
about fifteen hundred miles from one ex- 
tremity to the other. We could never 
distinguish the land on both bows at 
the same time. It is visited by a few 
European vessels, that trade princi- 
pally to Mocha. The pacha of Egypt 
maintains a small fleet upon it for the 
passage and protection of his troops ; and 
the vessels of the bordering countries are 
seen skimming along in all directions, 
laden deep with passengers, with high- 
painted prows, and the ropes and sails 
male of the fibres of the palm. The 
coasts are lined with coral, sometimes of 
most beautiful construction; and when 



the day is calm, or the night is dark and 
still, the mariner might think himself 
transported to some enchanted land, the 
water is so clear, the coruscations of 
light are so radiant, and the coral beneath 
so extensively ramified ; but the coasting 
vessels are often, from the same cause, 
in extreme danger, and though they are 
furnished with a false keel, this is not al- 
ways proof against the violent strokes 
they have to bear. — Hardy s Notices of 
the Holy Land, 

THE SCEPTIC AND THE CHRISTIAN 
COMPARED. 

You remember, I doubt not, the last 
sentence in Gibbon's autobiography.* I 
have engaged my young friend to write 
under it Dr. Watts's beautiful hymn, 
ending with the line, 

" Foretells a bright rising again." 

This is one of the hymns for children ; 
but surely it is for the children of 
God, for the heirs of glory ; and when 
you compare it, either in point of 
good sense, or imagination, or sterling 
value, or sustaining hope, with the con- 
siderations and objects which feed the 
fancy or exercise the understanding or 
affections of the most celebrated men, 
who have engaged the attention, or 
called forth the eulogiums of the literati 
of the last century, you are irresistibly 
forced to exclaim, in the spirit of my 
grand favourite, 

" happy hymnistl unhappy bard!" 

fVUberforce, 

ACCURACY OF SPEECH. 
How many of the most mischievous 
falsehoods and calumnies originate fi'om 
the want of a habit of strict accuracy. 
How often do suspicion and jealousy, and 
coolness, and even enmity, originate in 
families and in society, simply from an 
inaccurate description of narrative. And 
how often is there reason to fear, that the 
innocent suffer and the guilty escape, in 
our courts of justice, from similar causes. 
It will require but a little attention to see 
the maimer in which witnesses of real 
honesty, and under the sanction of an 
oath, often give their testimony, and the 
totally new aspect wliich the narrative 
assumes, under the cross examination of 
a new advocate, to perceive the immense 
importance of cultivating a faculty on 
which the life of others often depends.-— 
Sketches of Hofwyl, 

* Expressive, at least, of scepticism as to a.future 
state of existence. 



A SKETCH OP gPRINO. 

It was spring; the suit was bright, 
And creation seemed newly bom, as 
though it had jiut burst into being. The 
youDg branches of the trees shot upwards 
towards the skies, seeking that heaven, 
whose dewa had watered them, and whose 
■oft breezes had nurtured them, ea if to 
read a silent and holy lesson to man. 
The earth appeared strown with flowers. 

The childien of nature rejoiced. Birds, 
which bad disappeared during the winter 
months, were now seen perched among 
thegreenfoliageof the trees, or skimming 
the clear air alone, while thase that had 
remained behind seemed to welcome the 
new arrivals with a song of ecstasy. The 
catUe appeared to crop the fresh sprung 
grass wini a relish that only fresh spring 
grass could impart ; and the young colts, 
that had never seen a spring before, and 
were far too happy to eat, kicked up their 
heels, whisked their tuls, and galloped 
round the pasture in their delight. 

Children, little children, who had been 

MtacB, 1843. 



such as were a little older were running 
about prattling of daisies and primroses, 
laying up in their infant minds scenes 
that would flash across their memonf 
in after days, when childhood, and child- 
hood's miith, would he long gone by. 
It was a time for joyous, and pure, and 
holy thoughts, and for wishing to leave 
the town far ever, to spend the rest of 
life with peace and joy in the country, 
revelling among the beauties of creation, 
and praising its Almighty Creator. 

Age, with his gray hairs, was pacing 
to and fro ; and sickness, with her sallow 
cheek, leaning on crutches, her tearftll 
eye msed heavenward, grateful for the 
sunbeam that fell upon her, and for the 
balmy breeze that tasted like returning 
health. Spring was, indeed, abroad; the 
heavens were Ut np with sunshine; the 
earth teemed with happiness ; and every 
thine that bod breath seemed to praise 
the Lord. 
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THE PARDON OF INiaUITY. 

No tidings can be more welcome than 
those which are here published ; none 
more joyftil : "I, even I, am he that 
blotteth out thy transgressions for mine 
own sake, and will not remember thy 
sins," Isaiah xliii. 25. But who is be 
that brings us this offer of forgiveness ? 
On this point depends all the value of 
his news. He himself seems aware of 
its importance ; for he evidently turns 
on himself our notice and inquiry. He 
speaks, too, as though he could quiet 
our most anxious suspicions; as though 
he were sure that a pardon coming from 
him would leave us nothing to fear or 
desire. 

He can be no fellow mortal, tbeo, who 
speaks thus ; no prophet, or angel. All 
the strength of men and angels could no 
more blot out such sins as ours, than it 
could drive the midnight shades from the 
sky. It is the great God himself who 
undertakes this work. It is the Holy 
One of eternity, who comes among us, 
and says, *^ I, even I, am he that blotteth 
out thy transgressions." 

There is more in this assurance than a 
mere glance can discover. 

1. He who thus offers us pardon^ is 
the Being whom our sins have most dis^ 
pleased. 

We know how offensive iniquity some- 
times is, even to our own minds. It has 
often caused us to shudder as we have 
witnessed it. But our abhorrence of sin 
is as nothing. Would you pull down a 
house, because a sinner had enterfid it? 
Would you lay waste a garden or a field, 
because it had been the scene of a crime ? 
But mark the conduct of God. He built 
the world. When he had made it, he 
called it good.- It is an immenSe world, 
a lovely world, a glorious monument of 
power and goodness. But sinners have 
trodden on it; tbat is enough: it is 
accursed in the sight of God ; he will 
soon sweep it from the heavens. 

None but God can tell how God loathes 
miquity. It is " that abominable thing 
which he hates." It is the only thing 
which he hates ; the only thing on earth 
or in hell which can excite in him one 
moment's displeasure. Yet with the ob- 
jects of his abhorrence full before him, 
with all our sins blazoned before his face, 
he says, " I, even I, am he that blotteth 
out thy transgressions." 

2. He is also the Being tvhom our sins 
have most injured, I speak after the 
manner of men, or rather after the man- 



ner of God; for he himself speaks of 
sin as an injury done to him. " Will a 
man rob God?" he says; "yet ye have 
robbed me." And well may he say so. 
None of us have given God his due. Of 
that debt which, as creatures and sin- 
ners, we owe him, we have not paid him 
one mite. On the contrary, we have 
been employed, every moment of our 
existence, in returning him evil for good. 
No man ever injured man as we have 
injured God. He who brings us these 
tidings, is the most outraged Being in the 
universe : on© whose name we have pro- 
faned; wnose Authority we have trampled 
on ; whose gloiy we have stained ; whose 
displeasure at oijr foul offences, we have 
mocked at ; an4p worst of all, that which 
robs him more than all wrongs, whose 
amazing mercy we have despised. 

Here, then, are two great points gained. 
The sinner, however, must have more. 
If I enter my neighbour's house, and rob 
him of lus property, be may forgive me 
the wrong; and when I return home, 
my family and connexions, whom my 
conduct has grieved, may pardon me. 
But I am not yejt safe. The officers of 
justice are in pursuit of me ; the laws of 
my country ipust b# satisfied; nothing 
short of my sovereign's pardon can save 
me. 

Thus the dying Stephen reasoned. The 
sav«ge Jews were stoning him. He was 
the party injured by their violence, and 
he forgave them. But what was his par- 
don worth ? They had a King reigning 
above ; they had broken his laws. ** With, 
a loud voice," therefore, the martyred 
saint cries to him for mercy for them, 
" Lord, lay not this sin to their charge." 

3. He, then, who is here represented 
as blotting out our sins, is our King, the 
very Being whose laws we have broken. 

We must not consider God, when we 
sin against him, merely as an injured or 
offended Father. He is the Monarch of 
the world; its Lawgiver and Sovereign. 
There is none above him; none equal 
to him. It follows, therefore, that, ir he 
pardons, none can condemn. He made 
the law ; I have broken it, and it con- 
demns me: but he sets me free, and I 
am safe. 

4. But our final trial is not yet past. 
And what if it is not? He who brings 
us these tidings of mercy, is none other 
than the Being who will he our Judge, 

This is not an unimportant point. A 
king may determine to pardon a crlminal| 
and may promise him fi pardoA ,' l?ut t}ie 
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jud^e appears; the prisoners are sum- 
moned pi^fore him; the guilty man is 
condemned. He pleads his sovereign's 
promise ; hut what does this avail him ? 
The judge knows nothing of it ; he leaves 
him to sufTer, and he dies. Not so, how- 
evei*! thQ man whom the King of heaven 
pardons. He is called on to meet his 
Judge; and such a Judge! so awful, 
so terrible in his greatness, that the earth 
find the heavens flee away before his face. 
The astonished man lifts up his inquir- 
ing eyes to the throne before him; and 
whiom does he see on it ? No enemy, no 
stranger, no minister of vengeance. He 
sees, with unutterable joy, his own gra- 
cious King ; the Son of man ; the very 
Bein^ who said to him in the days of 
his i^sh, " I, even I, am he that hlotteth 
out thy transgressions." How, then, can 
he fear ? The tribunal of justice is changed 
to a throne of grace. The Judge who 
sita on that throne is the Saviour of his 
soul, the very Jesus who once hung on 
^, cross to atone for his crimes. 

On this head, then, the most fearful 
may be satisfied. If he offers us par- 
don, whom we have most displeased, 
and most injured, who is our Monarch, 
and will be our Judge, let the whole 
world condemn ; it cannot harm us : 
every hair of our head is safe. 

BHt what kind of pardon does he 
ofier? Just such a pardon as our lost 
situation requires ; just such a pardon as 
becomes the Lord of the universe to give. 
Consider its nature. 

It is expressed in the text, by the "blot- 
ting out of transgressions," and the "not 
remembering of sins.'* Now, one of the 
first thoughts that enter the mind, is a 
suspicion of some contradiction between 
this language and that which God some- 
times employs when speaking of sin, 
even of the sin he has pardoned. We 
read, here, of his ceasing to remember it. 
He describes it, in other places, as being 
ever before him, fixed in the light of 
his countenance ; he swears that he will 
never forget it. And we know that his 
words are ^rue. A God of infinite know- 
ledge must see all things, and remember 
all things — every leaf of the woods tha^ 
has withered and dropped ; much more 
the transgressions of the children of men. 
^o^, then, can these declarations be re- 
conciled ? Only in one way. 

When God sneaks of remembering 
sin, the sin «f his people, he alludes to 
the moral guilvthe turpitudei or demerit 



of it. This is, in its own nature, as 
eternal as himself. When he speaks of 
blotting out sin, and forgetting sin, he 
spea)c8 of its legal guilt, its sentence, its 
curse, the woe denounced against it. 
This is done away with when the souj 
t;urns itself to Christ ; it ceases to exist ; 
it is remembered no more. 

Peter denied his Master. The base- 
ness of his conduct, his oaths, ^nd curses, 
are remembered on earth, and in heaven: 
But where is the punishment of his sin ? 
Where is the vengeance it merited? It 
is out of existence. For eighteen hun- 
dred years, the man has not shed a tear, 
nor felt a pang. 

The sum of the whole is this : Pardon 
leaves the desert of condemnation where 
it finds it, on the head of the trans- 

fressor, while it frees him from con- 
emnation itself. 
1. The pardon, then, which is here 
proclaimed, is a remission of punishment; 
and it is a fdll, complete remission. Here 
many a guilty conscience hesitates. "Oh, 
were it not for a few heinous sins," says 
one transgressor, " I would sue for a 
pardon. Were my iniquities the com- 
mon frailties of my brethren, numerous 
as they might be, I would plead and 
hope for forgiveness. But the crimes of 
that one dark hour; the transgressions 
of that dreadful year ; they are too black 
to be covered." " The multitude of my 
sins dismays me," says another. But 
look at this proclamation. It shows us 
God blotting out transgressions and sins. 
He means all transgressions, all sins: 
sins as great as Manasseh's, and as nu- ^ 
merous as David's : most certainly as nu- 
merous and great as those of the guijtiest 
of people to whom he is speaking. His 
words were otherwise a mockery of them. 
He pardons them by blotting them out ; 
and what is that ? It supposes them 
written and recorded in the nook of his 
remembrance; and cannot the hand which 
can touch that awful record, crpss out a 
thousand debts as well as one? Cannot 
the debts for a thousand talents be erased 
as easily as though it were for ten ? 

Turn to another declaration. Look at 
two clouds as they rise in the heavei\s. 
One is a blot on the sky, dark and huge ; 
the other is scarcely visible, a light fleecy 
thing. We can remove neither. God 
can remove both. But which the most 
easily ? We are ready to say, the lightest. 
That cloud then shall not be first men- 
tioned as an emblen; of Israel's sins* 
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Look at the other. A breath which you 
neither hear nor feel, takes it. Though 
heavy and threatening, it passes over the 
mountains and is s^one ; and its light 
companion follows it: the sky is clear. 
Now hear the voice of Israel's God; 
now learn the extent of his pardoning 
mercy: " I have blotted out, as a thick 
cloud, thy transgressions, and, as a cloud, 
thy sins, " Isa. xli v. 22. The fact is, that the 
grace of God can as easily triumph over 
many and great sins, as over few and 
comparatively light iniquities. Ample 
provision is made in the everlasting cove- 
nant for the greatest possible enormities 
of every humbled sinner. Hence no 
partial forgiveness is ever offered us. If 
we are justified at all, it js "from all 
things." God has no other pardon to 
bestow. No other would save us. One 
uncancelled sin would prove our ruin. 

2. There may be lingering in some 
mind yet another fear. "I believe," says 
the stricken penitent, " the fulness and 
extent of Jehovah's mercy. Vile as my 
past transgressions have been, the blood 
of Christ, I trust, has cleansed me from 
them. But am I not a transgressor 
still ? And may not this rebellious heart 
of mine provoke the Lord, before I die, 
to withdraw the pardon he has given 
me?" Never. The forgiveness which 
God bestows is an eternal, as well as a 
complete pardon : " I, even I, am he 
that blotteth out thy transgressions:" — 
" blotteth them out," as a creditor blots 
out from his book an enormous debt. 
He does not let the debt stand over 
for a time : he makes it void ; he looks 
on it as paid. 

And if this be not enough, the Lord 
speaks yet again. And, oh, what sounds 
of mercy come from his lips ! He whose 
memory retains every sin we have com- 
mitted, more surely and firmly than a 
sculptured rock or leaves of brass : the 
great, the infinite God declares to his 
guilty Israel, " I will not remember thy 
sins." What can this language mean? 
It means, that the sins which Jehovah 
pardons are no more to him, when 
he sits in judgment, than as though he 
had never seen them. It means, that 
the guiltiest of you, if washed in the 
Saviour's blood, are as safe, as secure 
from condemnation, as though you had 
never been stained by one transgression. 
It is not a respite of which the Lord 
here tells you ; it is an acquittal, a full 
and eternal discharge. It is more. It 



is an act of oblivion. It is the casting 
of our sins into " the depths of the sea.*' 
It is like the passing of the ocean over 
a record on sand : the writing is gone ; 
it can never be recalled. Is this language 
too bold ? Then let God himself explain 
his mercy : " In those days, and in that 
time, saith the Lord, the iniquity of Israel 
shall be sought for, and there shall be 
none ; and the sins of Judah, and they 
shall not be found:" and why? "for J 
will pardon them," Jer. 1. 20. 

3. But when is this great pardon 
given? Now; the very moment when 
grace brings the sinner to himself, and 
mercy finds him at the Redeemer's feet. 
It is an immediate pardon. "We read 
here, not " I will forgive ;" but, " I for- 
give:" "I am he that blotteth out thy 
transgressions." " Even now, while I am 
speaking, my .hand is passing over the 
black and crowded page. I have spoken ; 
the work is done ; thou art free. Thou 
must 'wait, indeed, awhile before thy par- 
don is publicly proclaimed; my angels 
must be summoned, and all the sleeping 
dead must be awaked ; thou mayest wait 
for a few short days before thy own un- 
believing heart rejoices in its blessed- 
ness, or even knows it; but the deed of 
acquittal is written ; I have set my seal 
to it ; the blood of the covenant is on it. 
Since I can swear by no greater, I swear 
by myself, it shall never be recalled. 
Thou wilt find it in my word. Place it 
in thy bosom. Rejoice in it when thou 
liest dow% and when thou risest up. 
And when thy lips are opened, after the 
silence of the grave, when thou seest me 
on my throne, and hast pleaded, * Guilty, 
guilty,' at my bar, then bring it forth. 
I will acknowledge it. The heavens 
shall hear it, and rejoice." 

Such, then, is the pardon which God 
bestows. And is it not a most gracious 
pardon ? so full, that of all the multiplied 
millions of Israel's sins, there is not one 
left on the record; so lasting, that it 
runs on with eternity ; so immediate and 
prompt, that the guiltiest here might 
nave it in an hour. Looking at the 
Being it comes from, we say, with one 
pardoned sinner, " Who shall lay any 
thing to the charge of God's elect? It 
is God that justineth. Who is he that 
condemneth ? ' Rom. viii. 33, 34. Look- 
ing at the pardon itself, we exclaim with 
another, " Who is a God like unto thee, 
that pardoneth iniquity?" Mic. vii. 18. 
— Rev. C. Bradley, 
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THE BARLY LIFE OP JOHN BUNYAN. 
Pajit iir. 

thou, whom, borne on fancy's eager wing 
Back to the season of life's happy spring, 

1 pleased remember, and while memory yet 
Holds fast her office here, can ne'er forget. 

COWPBR. 

We have not yet done with the early 
life of John Bunyan. Our readers must 
bear with a few more observations ; but 
we will condense them into as small a 
compass as possible. First, then, 

It is farther worthy of notice, that 
mental discipline, such as that through 
which John Bunyan passed, was highly 
calculated to impress him with a very 
deep sense of the infinite importance of 
vital and essential truths and the com' 
parcttively less importance of those minor 
points upon which there was then, and 
is still, so much difference of opinion 
amongst Christians. Not that he did not 
estimate these points in their place ; nor 
must we judge his opinion of them by 
our own in the present day, but by his 
times, and by the peculiar circumstances 
in which he was placed. Acquainted, at 
his first conversion, with some members 
of a Baptist church in Bedford, he joined 
their society, and was baptized, (whether 
or not baptized in infancy does not ap- 
pear,) by their minister, GiiFord, a 

man who had been instrumentally of the 
greatest service to him ; the Evangelist, 
as seems most probable, of his Pilgrim's 
Progress. But he was ever a most stren- 
uous advocate for what is termed free 
communion. " I am for communion 
with saints, as saints,'* was his favourite 
maxim ; '* I shut none of the brethren 
out of the church." His views, however, 
of the comparative importance of disputed 
topics may best be gathered from a sen- 
tence or two, in the account he gives of 
his own preaching. "I never cared to 
meddle with things that were contro- 
verted, and in dispute among the saints, 
especially things of the lowest nature; 
yet it pleased me much to contend with 
great earnestness for the word of faith, 
and the remission of sins, by the suffer- 
ings and death of Jesus : but I say, as to 
other things, I would let them alone, be- 
cause I saw they engendered strife, and 
because that they, neither in doing, nor 
in leaving undone, did commend us unto 
God to be his. Besides, I saw my work 
before me did run into another channel, 
even to carry an awakening word ; to 
that, therefore, I did stick and adhere. 
It pleased me nothing to see people 



drink in opinions, if they seemed igno- 
rant of Jesus Christ, and the worth of 
their own salvation. Sound conviction for 
sin, especially unbelief, and a heart set 
on fire to be saved by Christ, with strong 
breathings after a truly sanctified soul 
— that it was that delighted me — those 
were the souls I counted blessed." 

Views and feelings such as these, 
must have eminently qualified him for a 
work calculated for general usefulness. 
The Pilgrim's Progress is free from any 
thing calculated to offend or grieve the 
weakest Christian, whatever particular 
view of Christian doctrine he may have 
espoused, or to whatever section of the 
Christian church he may belong. All 
are equally delighted and profited by this 
remarkable work. 

Once more : The peculiar outward cir- 
cumstances under which this work was 
composed must likewise not be forgotten. 
It was written during the author's im- 
prisonment, and it would seem at the 
latter part of it. To beguile his tedious 
hours he had a Bible and a Concordance, 
and a "Book of Martyrs." This was the 
extent of his library. He could read, 
and he could write,* but such were the 
utmost of what may be termed his literary 
attainments. Here, then, as his mind 
was one which could never be at rest, he 
had ample leisure to study the word of 
God and his own heart. And to this, 
under the guidance of the teaching from 
above, which he so fervently sought, may 
unquestionably be attributed, that en- 
larged and systematic knowledge of di- 
vine truth into which he was now led, 
and which went to subdue those tenden- 
cies, and to correct those mistakes, into 
which he had formerly been driven, by 
an ardent and impetuous, but ill-judging 
and uninformed mind: — that kind of 
knowledge making wise unto salvation, 
which is so well characterised by bishop 
Horsley, when he observes, that " it is 
incredible, to any one who has not made 
the experiment, what a proficiency" may 
be made in it, " by studying the Scriptures 
in this manner, without any other com- 
mentary or exposition than what the 
different parts of the sacred volume 
mutually furnish to each other. Let 

* It appears, with respect to this latter acquisi- 
tion, that he either had no notion of, or paid not the 
slightest attention to correct orthography. Dr. 
Southey gives some curious specimens of his earlier 
attempts at versification ; an art at which, it must 
be confessed, he was never, at anv time, a great 
adept ; but upon these, even his prologue and other 
poetical embellishments to Pilgrim's Progress, were 
unquestionably great improvements. 
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the inost illiterate Chrtstiati fttudy them 
in this manner, and let him never cease 
to pray for the illumination of that Spirit 
hy whom these hooks wete dictated, and 
tne whole compass of ahstruse philosophy 
and recoiidite history shall mmish no 
argument with which the perverse will 
of man shall he ahle to shake this learned 
Christian's faith.'* 

At the same time it was impossihle fot 
him to write in any other style, or to make 
use of any other words but those which 
were perfectly level to the meanest ca- 

Sacity. In pure and vigorous SsCxon he 
id write; and his brilliant imaginations 
are all clothed in language which has an 
equal charm for the uneducated, as well 
as the most cultivated mind. Had all 
the stores of literature been at his com- 
mand, he would very possibly have been 
a first-rate author • but it does not at all 
follow, that he would have been an 
equally usefUl one. He might have pro- 
duced works which would have been 
devoured by minds of a certain class, 
and given him perhaps an imperishable 
name amongst the literati of his age ; 
but he would not have written the 
Pilgrim's Progress. 

Lastly. If the severe mental discipline 
to which Bunyan was subjected enabled 
him accurately to delineate the various 
trials and conflicts of the Christian life, 
it no less qualified him to describe its 
blessedness, even here, and to depict 
some Outlines of the glory to be hereafter 
revealed. In the first place, much had 
been forgiven him, and therefore he loved 
much. But he had likewise the deepest 
impression of the misery from which he 
had beeii rescued, and, in consequence, 
a perception equally vivid of the great- 
ness of the salvation which he had expe- 
rienced. If, even in an unconverted 
slate, he had trembled more than almost 
atiy manj under " t!i9 powers of the world 
to come-** — ^if, when subsequently led 
into successive "chambers of imagery" 
withm, he had been horror-stricken ai 
the disclosures there made ; — if he had 
stood quaking under the lightning and 
thuhder of mount Sinai; — if he had sunk 
ntb deep waters, so that the doods over- 
flowed nim ; — if he had been immured 
in the lowest cell in Doubting Castle, 
and had known all the secrets of the 
prison house ; his emancipated spirit did 
but estimate, in a higher degree, the 
riches of pardoning love) the consolation 
of a full and free forgiveness ; the bless- 
edness of a *^hope whicl\ maketh not 



ashamed ;** the Joy of "peace with God, 
through our Lord JesUs ; * and again and 
again was he favoured with golden mo- 
ments, when he rejoiced "with a joy 
unspeakable and full of glory. '^ If his 
"amictions abounded, his consolations 
much more aboimded;" — no reveries of 
imagination these, but the kindlings of a 
hope equally solid and inextinguishable^ 
founded upon the Rock of ages, and en- 
tering witnin the veil. "Now had 1 
evidence," he could say of such times 
as these, " of my salvation from heaven, 
with many golden seals thereon, all 
hanging in my sight; now could I re- 
member this manifestation, and the other 
discovery of grace, with comfort; and 
would often long and desire that the last 
day were come, that 1 might be for ever 
inflamed with the sight, and Jo}^ and 
communion with Him, whose head was 
crowned with thorns, whose face was 
spit upon, and body broken, and soul 
made cm offering for my sins." If, again, 
cut off from many streams of earthlj 
satisfaction, he was on this account driven 
only the more directly to the {"ountain of 
living waters. Speaking of his prison 
house, he thus expresses himself. " I 
never had, in all my life, so great an 
inlet into the word of God as now: 
those Scriptures^ which I saw nothing in 
before, were made in this place and state 
to shine upon me» Jesus Christ, also, 
was never more real and appfirent than 
now : here 1 have seen and felt him 
indeed. Oh ! that word. We have not 
preached unto you ' cunningly devised 
fables;' and that 'God raised him from 
the dead, and gave him glory, that our 
faith and hope might be in God,', were 
blessed words to me, in this my impri- 
soned condition. 1 have had sweet sights 
of the foi'giveness of my sins in this place^ 
and of my being with Jesus in another 
world. , Oh, the mount Zion, the hea- 
venly Jerusalem ; the innumerable com- 
pany of angels, and God, the Judge of 
all, and the spirits of just men made per- 
fect} and Jesus, have been sweet unto 
me in this place. I have seen that here^ 
that I am persuade^ I shall never, while 
in this world} be able to express. I have 
seen a truth in this Scripture, ' Whonci 
having not seen, ye love ; in whom, though 
now ye see him not, yet believing, ye 
rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory.' " 

Happy Bunyan I it was his, then^ with 
an " eniphasis "to be felt by none 
.except those who can testify of what 
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they have "heard and seen,'* to teH of 
the joy and peace to be first of all ob- 
tained by a believing si^ht of the cross 
of Christ; of the "golden hours,"* to 
be subsequently enjoyed, even in this 
house of our pilgrimage ; of the triumph 
which even now makes the Christian 
more than a conqueror, through Him 
that loves him ; of the «* refreshing 
streams" which make glad the city of 
God below ; of the " Delectable Moun- 
tams," in whose distant perspective were 
visible the very gates of the heavenly 
Jerusalem ; of the near and blessed an- 
ticipations of the "land of Beulah ;" 
and, above all, of the " beauty and glory 
inexpressible" of that city, ** which hath 
no need of the sun, neither of the moon 
to shine in it ; for the glory of God doth 
lighten it, and the Lamb is the li&^ht 
thereof;" — the "rest that remaineth," 
the celestial, eternal home of every sin- 
cere pilgrim. 

' Happy Bunyan ! how do the brightest 
visions of the most imaginative but earth- 
bom mind, arrayed in all the colouring 
which the profoundest erudition can sup- 
ply, vanish into utter insignificance, com- 
pared with the scenes^ indeed " surpass- 
ing &ble, and yet true," of his immortal 
allegory. Speedily must all these go out 
into the blackness of darkness for ever ; 
but the bright " inheritance of the saints 
in light," so enchanting a guide to which 
he has left behind him for the benefit 
of successive generations, is alike sub- 
stantial, satisfying, stupendous, everlast^ 
ing. " The fashion of this world passeth 
awav," but "he that doeth the will of 
God abideth for ever,'* 1 Cor. vii. 31 ; 
1 John ii. 17. W. N. 



NATURAL DA«U£RES0TYPINO. 

Tbb British journals have, as yet, taken 
no notice, that we are aware of, of some very 
curious discoveries rmpecting light, lately 
made by Dr. Moser, of Konigsberg. By 
accident, in a great measure, we have 
obtained some information on the subject, 
which we shall now lay before our read- 
en, confident that it wiU be read with 
considerable interest, even by ifiose but 
sISghdy acquainted with science. 

Dr. Moser observes, that if a flat seal, 
or pie)ee of black horn, having figures 
engraved upon it, be placed below a 
smooth and polished silver plate, and 
allowed to remain there for ten minutes, 
the silver will become charged with a 

* See Conversation at the House Beautiful. 
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faint picture of the figures eneraved upon 
the seal or piece of horn, which will be 
rendered visible by the plate being ex- 
posed to the vapour of water, or any 
other fluid, or even by being breathed 
upon, and will become permanent if the 
vapour of mercury is used. This sur- 
prising result will at once lead the mind 
to the photographic process, in which, 
by the action of a strong light, either 
original or reflected, the images of ob- 
jects become impressed upon a surface 
* of paper previously washed in a solution 
of nitrate of silver, or a metallic plate 
prepared with iodine. But a remarkalde 
difierence exists : the silver plate in Dr« 
Moser 's experiment is presented in the 
dark, and there receives the impression 
of the object, without, as we would sup- 
pose, the agency of light* The experi* 
ment has even been made in a dark 
room at midnight, with perfect success^ 
It is also remarkable, that any polished 
surface will do as well as a silver plate ; 
glass, for instance, or the smooth leather 
cover of a bopk. It appears that, to 
produce the effect, the object must not 
be far distant from the smooth surface ; 
the nearer it is, the better is the im- 
pression produced. When the vapour of 
mercury is used, a permanent image l» 
produced, by an union of the mercury 
with the silver ; when other vapours are 
used, the image quickly vanishes. But, 
perhaps, the most surpnsing thin^ of aU 
18, that after the image has vanished, it 
can be reproduced by being again breath* 
ed upon or subjected to other vapour, 
and this, over and over again, as often as 
may be desired. 

An account of Dr. Mbser*s discovery 
was given a few months ago, in the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, ana had the effect 

♦ In a letter written by bim to sir David Brew«- 
ter, which w« bave seen, he slates that he has 
found the following invariably to succeed. He 
places a small camera obscura. ftirnisbed with a 
kns of very small apettttre (fifteen millimetvet) 
under the moon in any of her stages, and makes 
her image fall upon a plate of iodised silver, which 
has been previoualy exposed to certwn vapours, 
(chloridised iodine.) The moon having passed over 
the ptaie, he subjects the plate to the vaftonr of 
meivuiy, and obtains a very elear representatiMi ot 
her path. It mag here be remarked, that there fa 
no necessity tot supposing Moser's experiments to 
be taUaciQUBt because ao attempt to repeat them 
may fail. While it is praper, of course, to beg unrded 
against both voluntary and involuntary deoeption* 
there can be no doubt that oieeoxperimenta of thia 
nature ofiben fail, or all but fail, at first, with others 
than the diocoveverB, and yet are found to be Unio 
pbenonMna after all. 6uoh was the caae with Mr. 
Fox Talbot's experiraonts in photography, whiek 
some of the moot ingenious pnctieal men of 
science in the country vainly, fpr aooBe time, at- 
tempted to imitate. 
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of calling from M. Breguet, the cele- 
brated watchmaker of that city, a remark 
highly favourable to the presumption 
that ].t is true. M. Breguet stated, that 
he had frequently observed, upon the 
polished inner surface of the gold cases 
of his flat watches, the name of his house 
plainly and legibly marked, the impres- 
sion having been received from the en- 
graved letters of the covering of the 
works, which did not touch the case.* 

Moser infers, from his observations, 
that there is latent light — a bold idea, 
which, if it becomes an established truth 
in science, must immortalise his name. 
He conceives that light enters into and 
resides in bodies, or is, as it were, ab- 
sorbed in them, and may yet, after re- 
maining in them many years, be capable 
of exhibiting its action. He calls this 
light proper to bodies, and shows reasons 
for distinguishing it from both phospho- 
rescence and the light of those rays of 
which the retina is not sensible. He 
says, it is, in all its effects, the same as 
ordinary light. In two plates, exposed 
to each other, that the one may«catch 
an image from the other, nearness is 
necessary, because otherwise the rays 
would diverge, and produce a confused 
image. f How strange to think of a di- 
vergence of rays from a substance placed 
in what our senses would call absolute 
darkness ; for example, between the works 
and case of a watch !^ 

These phenomena are not curious only 
for their reference to the novel idea of 
latent light, but as an addition to the 
wonders of that perhaps most wonder- 
iul of all modem inventions, the pho- 
tographic and daguerreotype processes. 
What we have hitherto seen of this pro- 
cess is, the production of an image under 
the influence of a powerful light: the 
experiments of Moser give an image, by 
the agency of a degree of light below 
the power of our senses to apprehend ; 
and which we, therefore, for want of a 
better term, call latent light. This is a 

* Athenseiun Report, September 10, 1842. 

t Letter of Dr. Moser, MS. 

t The idea of latent light corresponds with an 
opinion of Newton, that light entered the surface 
of charcoal, and neyer was brought out again. 
There are other phenomena tending to the same 
conclusion, as that nitrous acid gas, in a glass tube, 
on being exposed to heat, changes from a transpa- 
rent yellow to an opaque red. The blood of a pa- 
tient under inflammation, everted firom a cup with 
a green flower, presents vermilion Images of the 
flower upon the dark ground of the clot. And, to 
preclude all doubt as to the character of these 
images, we are assured by a medical fHend, that he 
has produced theni by green colouring on the out- 
side of a glass cup. 



remarkable extension, indeed, of wbat 
we not long ago knew of the powers of 
light ; we now know that it will act as 
a medium, through which the image of 
one object may be impressed on an- 
other, the impression possessing dura- 
bility, in proportion to tne conditions of 
the impressed surface; and more than 
this, capable of being reproduced after 
it has vanished, and that several times 
over. Nor is even this all. The daguer- 
reotype process, till a very recent period, 
did, like Dr. Moser's Experiments, re- 
quire what may be called a considerable 
time to produce its eflects; that is to say, 
it required a few seconds at least, and 
only still objects could be taken with ac- 
curacy. But last year, by the applica- 
tion of electricity, M. Daguerre made 
his plates so sensitive, that less than a 
second became necessary to product the 
image. Indeed, so small a space of time 
was required, that no mechanical ar- 
rangement could be contrived to submit 
the plate instantaneously enougb; the 
consequence of which was, that one part 
was overdone before the rest was sub- 
mitted, and it was found necessary to 
take means to di^ll or lessen the sensi- 
tiveness of the plates.* Possibly, the 
application of electricity would make a 
much less space of time necessary for 
even latent light to produce images. The 
Daguerreotype process is evidently only 
in its infancy. Within the last few 
months, sir John Herschel has been ex- 
perimenting with paper surfaces, pre- 
pared in two different ways, by one of 
which he produces impressions which 
may be brought up from faintness to 
distinctness by repeated washings ; while, 
by the other, he creates positive pictures, 
which fade in a few hours, leaving the 
paper capiEible of receiving other impres- 
sions, f — From Chambers* EdinhurghJour-' 
nal. 



THE CELEBRATED ARROW POISON OF 
THE INDIANS OF GUIANA. 

No. II. 

• 

The admixture of the juice of other 
plants with that of the urari does not 
appear to increase the virulence of the 
poison, though it darkens the colour of 
the mass. On this point, Mr. Schom- 
burgk made some interesting experiments. 
He took two -pounds of the pure bark 
shavings, and, naving poured a gallon of 

* Athenseam Report, July 17, 1841. 

t ^tter of sir Jonn Herschel, August 80, 1842, 
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water on them, allowed the infusion to 
continue for twenty-four hours. He fil- 
tered half of the liquor off, and, in a new 
vessel, kept it simmering over a steady 
but gentle fire, adding more and more of 
the infusion, according to the waste. The 
whole, at length, acqured the consistence 
of thin syrup. Though the concentra- 
tion was not duly effected, yet, anxious 
to tiy the effects of the extract, he al- 
lowed it to cool, and two arrows were 
smeared with it. With these, two fowls 
were wounded, one in the neck, the other 
in the thigh. In five minutes, the effect 
of the poison hecame manifest : one died 

I in twenty-seven, the other in twenty- 
eight minutes. The hoiling process, in 

I preparing this, was kept up only during 
seven hours, whereas the Indians con- 

! tinue it for forty-eight hours. The poison 
was of a hrown colour. Good Macusi 
poison is jet hlack. Had its concentra- 
tion been more complete, its effects would 
have been equal to those of the latter. 

It is probahle that the poison-makers 
vary the number and proportion of the 
extraneous adjuncts, according to indi- 
vidual caprice, or personal experience. 
In a letter to Mr. Schomhurgk, from the 
Rev. G. Yond, missionary of the Epis- 
copalian church, at a village called Pirara, 
he states that an Indian, from the Canu- 
hi mountains, celebrated as a powerful 
poison-maker, used the following ingre- 
dients, and permitted him to witness the 
process : — 

"Urari bark, (Strychnos toxifera,) two 
pounds; Arimaru bark, (Strychnos co- 
ffetUj) a quarter of a pound ; Tarireng (?) 
the same quantity (a quarter of a pound) ; 
Yakkee, (?), the Same; Wokarimo, (?), 
the same; Teraremu, from the root of 
the Tarireng vine, half an ounce ; Mu- 
ramu, (a species of cissus), its bulbous 
root soaked, and the slime squeezed into 
the infusion in order to congeal it, one 
and a quarter of a pound ; Manuca, (one 
of the Xanthoaylacea)f four pieces of its 
bark. 

" After various ceremonials respecting 
the mode of procuring fire and water, 
the Indian (known by the cognomen of 
Mulatto) began his work. The urari was 
the iirst ingredient that was put into the 
pot, and the rest he every now and then 
kept adding by little and little, until the 
whole was used. He kept but a slow 
fire during the whole time of cooking, 
just sufficient to keep the liquid in a 
simmering state, which seemed to suck 
Ae virtue out of the bark well. Upon 



each additional handful of bark that he 
put into the pot during the time of cook- 
ing, he took special care to blow, inform- 
ing me that that would give virtue to the 
urari, and make it strong. Of course, I 
did not deem that the proper time for 
giving my opinion as to its real value or 
not, knowing that a little opposition 
would soon make him leave his work al- 
together, and I should be left with the 
ingredients unboiled, to muse over my 
own folly. I, therefore, told him he was 
welcome to do as he pleased, my oiily 
desire being to see every thing that was 
done, and that the urari should be strong, 
or painful, as they term it. The whole 
of these two days (Friday and Saturday) 
had simply been to draw the poison out 
from the mixed quantity of bark, so as 
to form the urari liquid, which, in ap- 
pearance, was not unlike strong-drawn 
coffee. The whole liquid consisted of a 
gallon and a half when first drawn, but 
by this time had been reduced to a quart, 
which was then poured into a gooby (the 
hollowed fruit of a species of pumpkin) 
the head of which had been cut out, and 
the tail end stopped up with loose cotton, 
sufficiently tight to prevent any thick 
sediment from passing through, and thus 
acting as a strainer, through which the 
liquid passed into a large shallow plate and 
the pot which he had been using, in order 
to be exposed to the sun. This was on 
Monday morning. In the course of two 
or three hours after the urari had been 
exposed to the sun, I observed the power- 
ful effect which the slime from the bulb- 
ous root, muramu, had, in perceptibly 
congealing the liquid to a jelly. On 
Tuesday, Mulatto began to pour the urari 
into the more shallow plates, where it 
remained still exposed to the sun, and 
brought to the consistency of thin starch ; 
thence it was removed to the last recep- 
tacle, a small calabash capable of con- 
taining nearly half a pint, to which small 
quantity the whole was brought. 

This process of drying continued from 
Monday until Thursday following, when 
Mulatto gave it over to me. He then 
asked me to come and see him try its 
strength, informing me that the first 
creature upon which it must be tried, 
was a tapooya, (a species of lizard found 
amongst the' grass in the savannahs;) 
for, if it quickly kills that, the urari must 
be strong, the creature being hard to kill, 
having but little blood. I was at a loss to 
know how he would catch such a swift little 
creature in so awkward a spot, or how 
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he would £nd them at all ; hut the mys- 
tery was soon revealed ; for, having taken 
a torch in his hand, he set fire to the 
diy grass, which spread abroad, and made 
the poor tapooyas fly from their retreats 
to hide in some distant tuft of grass or 
brushwood, which was keenly observed 
by Mulatto, who slily pounced upon and 
secured them. He then took a small 
piece of wood, about the thickness of a 
stocking needle, poisoned it at the point- 
ed end with a little of the new-made 
urari, and then pierced one of the hind 
legs of the lizard. He then let it loose, 
when it ran a few yards, then panting, 
lay down, and died. A. second and third 
he pierced in the tail, with much the same 
effect. A rat was then brought in by 
one of the Indians, and its thigh was 
slightly punctured with a needle-nke ar- 
row; this had such an effect upon the 
poor creature as scarcely to allow it to 
move ten feet before it lay down, and 
expired. I then proposed, as I was about 
having^ a fowl killed for dinner, to have 
it slightly touched with urari on the leg. 
To this, Mulatto made some objection, 
saying, he never tried it on fowls, and 
to do so would spoil the whole ; but, as 
1 pressed it, he said, *Then let it be 
done.' Mulatto then made a small arrow 
on purpose, drying it a little over the 
fire; *for,' said he, 'the urari is yet 
soft, and it will strip off firom the arrow 
as soon as it comes in contact with the 
skin, but the dried will not, and will get 
to the blood.' The fowl was then shot 
in the thigh, when it ran for ten or twelve 
yards, then walked across the road of 
twenty yards wide, and lay down on the 

frass, when it fell as though its neck had 
een broken, and soon after died." 
Against a poison so deadly and so rapid 
in its operation, no certain remedy is 
known.* The fierce jaguar, the active deer, 
and the powerful tapir, are stopped by it in 
their career, and expire ; the slight wound 
of a little poisoned spike from a blow- 
pipe, or of an arrow from a feeble bow, 
IS mevitably fatal. 

The effect of this poison is not, how- 
ever, edually sudden in all animals. It 
is stated that the jaguars and monkeys 
are the soonest killed. From experiments 
which have been made, it appears that 

* Hanboldt obserrcs, thaft salt, taken internally, 
md aipplied to the wbiiad, nigiit te foand of im- 

E' ortanoe. Mr. Waterton recevered an ass, poisoned 
y tiirari, by artificially keeping up respiration ; and 
Mr. Sevell snoeeeded in pestMtng a hWM tr^ tlM 
same nieani. Th« attifioial Mspiisatuai iraa Ju^ 
Up for four hours. 



a cat, wounded with a poisoned weapon, 
expires in little more than four minutes ; 
a rabbit, in eight minutes ; a pigeon, in 
six; a horse, in about ten; a bull, in 
four or five. 

The astonishment which Mr. Schom- 
burgk experienced when he first saw the 
effects of the urari, was, as he informs us, 
very great, although he had heard much 
about it. While travelling over the sa- 
vannahs skirting the Pacaraima moun- 
tains, a deer was discovered browsing on 
the high grass at a little distance. One 
of the Macufi Indians took a poisoned 
spike from a small bamboo case, and 
fitted it on the arrow. He then crept 
cautiously towards the unsuspecting deer, 
till he gained the due distance, and shot 
the arrow into the animal's neck. It 
sprung into the air, and bounded away 
with the speed of the wind, over the 
savannah ; but scarcely had it gone forty 
yards, before it fell panting, and iexpired. 
The same enterprising traveller states, 
tbat he has seen a tapir, while swimming 
over a river, wounded so slightly with an 
arrow, that the skin alone was pierced, 
but that, nevertheless, the poisdn "took 
effect, and the animal, fell, and died. 

The urari, surprising as it may seem, 
is only deadly when introduced into a 
wound:' 'It may be taken, like the 
poison of the viper, internally, without 
danger, provided there be no excoriation 
about the lipB or mouth; and it is even 
recommended by the natives as a remedy 
in gastric disorders. Mr, Schonrburgk 
took it in small doses for a violej^ ^gue, 
under which he was labouring, Hiaving 
exhausted all his quinine. It did iiot» 
however, alleviate the disease ; aard, fear- 
ing lest the gums or throat might be ex* 
coriated, he deisisted ftt>m continuing so 
dangerous a remedy. When the Indians 
purchase this poison, they alwaj*' ta«te 
it to aBcertain its quaiity. Game- kilted 
by the urari is not only perfeclty good, 
and to be eaten with safety, but is said 
to be more savoury than when killed m 
the ordinary way. 

A poison, similar to '^te Urari t€ Ae 
Macusi Indians, but much less potenl^ 
is made by various tribes of Indians in 
Columbia, Peru, and Brazil. The tribes 
in the rivers Ventuozi and Pftramu,- giT« 
the names cumarawa and mafkuri to the 
poison they are in the habit of preparing; 
but they greatly prefer the urari, in con- 
sequence of its superiority. They pro^ 
cure the urari by bartering fot it "flie 
beautiful reeds, (sometimes fourteen and 
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even sixteen feet without a khot of 
joint,) with which the hlow-pipes, or sai-- 
Wailes, are constructed. This reed, A 
specie of arundinaria, is extremely limit- 
ed as to its localities, and is consequently 
much priced and in great request* On 
the other hand, the Strychnos loxifera is 
equally, perhaps, even more, limited; 
hence thfe Macusis and Wapisianas Are 
enabled to procure the valuable reeds, 
whien their countrv dbes not naturally 
produce, and the other tribes are glad to 
receive their poison. 

The tribes oil the Ventuazi and the 
Paraihu, make their weak poison either 
from the Stryehnos ronhamon or the 
Slrichnps cogens; not being acquainted 
with, ot able to prociire, the liiore power- 
ful Strychnos toxifercu 

According to Von Martius, the Indian 
tribes of the Aniazon, and the Juri In- 
dians of the river Yupara, use the bark 
of tn^ S, ronhamon, which is called, in 
the Tupi language, urari-iwa. To the 
extract of this, (which is procured by 
steeping the bark in water,) are added, 
while it is simmering over a slow fire, 
the infusion of the root of a pepper 
shrub) {Piper genictdaium), the infusion 
^ portions of a tree called taraira-moira, 
the infusion of the bark of the Cocculus 
^imi, and of a twining fig. It would 
appear, also, that the milky juice of the 
Euphorbia cotinifoUa is added by the 
Braalians. As in the case of the true 
urari, the essential, and, indeed, oiily 
needfiil ingredient, is the exiract of the 
Strychnos. 

The true urari long retains its active 
principle : arrows dipj^ed in it bs^ve been 
lept for many years., without 'losing 
thwr fatal ][>roperty . 

Br. Hancock regards the urari as one 
of the most potent sedatives in nature : 
and believes that, it* it could be managed 
wfely. it might become a valuable re- 
inediai agent in spasmodic or convulsive 
oiisorders, as tetanus, hydrophobia, etc. 
He is fully persuaded, that there are 
mea&B of controUiug its action ; for the 
Indians oif the Rio Negfo and the Ama- 
zon* ^re constantly in tiie habit oi shoot- 
ing Urds and monkeys^ which they, by 
some means, preserve from dying, when 
brought to the ground by a poisoned dart 
or lUTOW. These animals are captured 
for thie purpose of being sold ; and in 

* We hare already said, tliat the poison of the 
trflNTKHr other pttts of AnaeiiQa, is fn itaferiOT fki 
|tm«ai t9 tlm imii «C IJIK Maicttiw snd Wa^f* 

lianiB. 



such live merchandise these tndiatiB car^' 
ry on a profitable trade with Grand Para 
and the Brazils. Perhaps they use a 
very weak poison in their hunting ex- 

S editions, or dilute it with other ingre- 
ients which have a tendency to coun- 
teract its deadly effects. 

The genu& Strychnos contains about 
twelve species, and among these some 
are innoxious ; some poisonous, internally 
taken ; some poisonous, externally ap- 
plied to a wound. One of the species 
is the Strychnos nux vomica^ a native 
of Coromandel, Malabar, and Ceylon. 
Its fruit is of the size of a small orangd^ 
with a bitter, astringent pulp» contain-* 
ing three to five seeds. These seeds 
are poisonous, but are uled in medicine^ 
Their active property depends on the 
presence Of two alkaloids, termed Stryeh- 
nki and Brncia. In the urari poison, no 
alkaloid has been detected. 



EGYPT.— No. H» 

Cairo is the first city of modem Bgypt. 
It lies near the site of the ancient Mem- 
phis, which, in the Bible, is called Moph^ 
or Noph, Hosea ix, 6; Isa. xix. 13; 
Ezek. XXX. 13. 

On the eastern side of the eaitem 
branch of the Nile, are situated the eitie« 
On, Pithon, and Raamsee. On meant 
the sun : the Hebrews, on that account, 
translate the name by Bethsemes ; the 
Greeks, by Heliopolis, that is. City of the 
Sun. Opposite Raattises^ on the Western 
side of tne etetern bratich of the Nile^ 
lay Bubastus, whieh gave its name to 
that part of the river on which it stood. 
At On is still standing the lofty gt^nite 
obelisk of Pharaoh Osiriosao ; that Pha- 
raoh whose dreams Joseph interpreted) 
and whom the patriarch Jacob blessed. 

The land of Goshen, which Pharaoh 
allotted to the children of Israel, was 
the eastern side of the Delta* of tbe Nile, 
the most fruitful district of £gypt, which 
would be so much more agreeable to the 
Israelites^ on account of its contiguity to 
the wilderness, which they could occupy 
in the winter with tlieir herds, lue 

* About iwftttty kovn before It reachei tbe aeo, 
tbo Nile divides Itself into two arma, and these 
again separate into several others, so that at last it 
empties itself l^ seven mouths. Aft these amM 
issue from a point where tbe maia stretea divides, 
iliey form the sides of a triangle or a figure re- 
sembling the Greek letter delta reversed thus V» 
The name Delta is applied not only to tbe Nile, but 
to sDnabtf flgurea ftamed by the bnmdies of laige 
rimn with the seas into which Ihey enpty th«B^ 
selves. 
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fertility of ihe country extends no further 
than the inundation ; heyond that point, 
the dark soil ceases, and the red sand of 
the desert begins. In the Delta, most of the 
Egyptian cities were situated which are 
mentioned in the Bible ; as, for example, 
Zoan, or Tanis, Tehaphnehes or Daphne, 
Psa. Ixxviii. 12 ; EzeK. xxx. 18 ; Jer. ii. 
16, xliii. 7. In Upper Egypt was No, 
or No Ammon, namely, Tne house of 
Ammon ; also called Thebes, of which 
some noble ruins are still in existence. 

NUBIA AND ABYSSINIA. 

The upper region of the Nile is called 
Nubia ; and the country near its source, 
Habesh, or Abyssinia. In the Bible, these 
countries are called Cush, and Ethiopia. 
Tirhakah, mentioned in 2 Kings xix. 9, 
was a king of Nubia. Colossal monu- 
ments of a prosperity and opulence that 
have long since passed away, are to be 
seen in every part of Nubia : now the 
whole land is a sandy desert. 

Two rapid streams, the Takflzze and 
the Bahr el Abiad, by their junction form 
the Nile. Their steep and .inaccessible 
rocky shores form a kind of island of 
the land, between the two streams, which 
is called Meroe. For a long period, this 
country was governed, not by kings, but 
by queens, who bore the name or title 
of Candace. Meroe was, therefore, the 
residence of the eunuch, the first fruits 
of the gospel in Africa, whom Philip 
baptized. Acts viii. 26 — 39. As the rocky 
shores form a kind of natural entrench- 
ment, it is called by the prophets, " the 
land beyond the . rivers of Ethiopia," 
Isa. xviii. 1 ; Zeph. iii. 10. There are 
glorious promises to be fulfilled in the 
last times to this people, who, for the 
last three centuries, have been distracted 
by civil wars. Isa. xviii. 7 ; Zeph. iii. 10 j 
Psa. Ixviii. 31. 

LIBYA AND CYRENB. 

The ancients reckoniod Egypt as be- 
longing not to Africa, but to Asia. But 
as soon as they passed the western gate 
of Alexandria, they considered them- 
selves to be in Africa. Here the great 
Libyan desert begins, which joins the 
Sahara, the largest desert on the face of 
the globe. These deserts stretch from 
the shores of the Nile to the coast of the 
Atlantic Ocean, a length of one thou- 
sand one hundred leagues; the greatest 
breadth towards the south is one hundred 
and eighty leagues. The space they oc- 
cupy is almost three times as large as 
that of the Mediterranean Sea. The 



parts bordering on Egypt and the Me- 
diterranean are called the Libyan desert. 
In these, several verdant spots are found, 
which are termed oases. Hence, the 
ancients compared this desert to the skin 
of a leopard, of which the spots were 
thought to resemble the oases. 

The finest parts of the African coast 
are the high snores of Carthage, (Tunis,) 
and the plains of Cyrene. The latter 
district is called, at the present time, 
Barca. Qn the ruins of Cyrene, stands 
a village called Krenne. Here, also, 
many Jews dwelt, who, like those of 
Alexandria, were devoted to literary pur- 
suits. One of this school was the person 
who was forced to assist Jesus in bearing 
his cross. Acts ii. 10, vi. 9, xi. 20 ; Mark 
XV. 21. 

With the exception of a narrow strip 
of land near the coast, North Africa is 
parched and barren. But in the midst 
of the immeasurable sands, groups, here 
and there, are to be found, of oases, 
abounding with fountains, in which the no- 
madic natives pitch their tents. Whether 
these are the direct descendants of the 
ancient Ludim, or Lehabim, Anamim, or 
Naphthuchim, it is not easy to determine. 
Unquestionably, they are very different 
from the negroes ; their colour is a yel- 
lowish brown, their hair not woolly, nor 
are their features those of the negro race. 

The oases of the Libyan desert lire 
plots of ground which often have the 
appearance of an inland sea or lake. 
Travellers describe, with rapture,' the 
incomparably luxuriant growth of the 
plants ; the verdure of their meadows and 
trees; the reviving serene atmosphere, 
always dry, but not unfrequently cooled 
by rain, and every night by copious dews; 
the noble date palms, and other valuable 
fruits of various kinds. Indeed, nothing 
more is wanted, than to travel a hundred 
miles through the desert, and for some 
weeks to have seen nothing but the cloud- 
less sky and scorching sand, to make the 
sight of such green meadows reviving 
and transporting. When, for a thousand 
years, not a drop of rain or dew falls on 
the wide sands ; when every heavy cloud 
which the wind drives over the desert, is 
consumed in an instant by the hot rising 
vapour, or is driven on high; on the 
contrary, the cool breezes, rising from 
the oases, bring down continually dew 
and rain. Wherever such hollows are 
found in the wide sands, which are sur^ 
rounded by rugged hills and rocks, and 
thus protected against the sultry winds, 
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aod in which lakes, or, at least, fresh 
fountains, are found, and not seldom hot 
springs bubble forth ; there rain and dew 
are never wanting. Eternal summer, 
with all the charms of a warm climate, 
make these islands of the desert a re- 
freshing resting place for the caravans, 
which, for the purpose of fetching gold 
and slaves from the interior, urge on 
their course from one oasis to another, 
steering "the ships of the desert*' (camels) 
through ninety miles of the parched sands. 
—Br. Barth, 



LOSING THE WAY. 
A SIMPLE INCIDENT. 

Reader! did you ever lose your way 
in the streets of London, or any other 
great city? If so, you can sympathise 
with the writer in the perplexities ahout 
to be described. Whether or not you 
have experienced exactly the same kind 
of inconvenience in that respect, per- 
haps you are not a stranger to that state 
of uncertainty, bewilderment, and error 
of mind, of which, losing one's way in 
the street, gives a lively, though inade- 
quate image. 

When visiting London for a few days, 
if I pass a Lord's day there, I have a ge- 
neral and cordial invitation to spend the 
iotenral of worship with the family of 
a pious friend. Some years ago, my 
friends had recently changed their resi- 
dence. Durino; the week, I called on 

Mr. , at iiis house of business, at 

the back of the Mansion-house. He was 
just going hoipe to tea, and invited me 
to accompany him, saying, it was but 
a short distance. I did so ; and afler 
tea, my friend accompanied me to the 
Bank, where I was to take a stage ; and 
engaged me to dine with him on the 
sabbath day. 

Accordingly, when the day came, and 
the morning service was over, I wended 
my way towards Cannon-street; and 
then, for the first time, it occurred to 
n»e, that I had neglected to obtain my 
friend's direction. I only knew that it 
was a private sort of court, turning out 
of Cannon-street. I looked up on each 
ride of the street for the name of every 
court or lane. **Salters'-hall-court;" 
no, that is not the place; I could not 
have forgotten that. "Oxford-court;" 
no, that cannot be it; the name would 
have been sure to strike me, for my 
writing-master formerly kept a school 
there, " Swithin's-lane ; " no : I re- 



member going along that lane as I went 
from my friend's house to the Bank, and 
inquiring what public building that was. 
" Turn wheel-lane, " then : no ; for I 
had several times called on a venerable 
clergyman there ; and the other evening 
I said to my friend that we must be very 
near it. "Yes," he replied, "it is the 
next tiurning to ours." From this, I now 
concluded, I must be very near the spot 
of my destination. "Bush-lane," is that 
it? No; I am almost sure it was a 
court. " Lawrence Pountney-lane ?" No; 
I am quite sure that is not it. I used 
to visit a family in that lane, and know 
it well; besides, the place to which I 
went on Friday evening was not on so 
steep a descent. 

Well, I explored these places again 
and again, until I became completely 
weary and exhausted ; and felt half in- 
clined to give up the search, but that I 
feared my friends would be disappointed ; 
and, to tell the truth, I began to feel my 
need both of refreshment and rest, to fit 
me for the service of the afternoon. At 
length, to my great joy, I saw a po- 
liceman coming. Among the modern 
accommodations of London, this is none 
of the least. A stranger in perplexity 
can generally obtain from a policeman 
a courteous and correct reply to his in- 
quiries about the way. I went towards 
nim, but what could I ask him ? I ac- 
tually did not know where I was going. 
However, I asked him if he knew Mr. 

. No; he did not: what number 

was his house? That I could not tell; 
but endeavoured to describe the situation 
as well as I could recollect it from my 
visit in the dark. But having no clear 
idea on my own mind, it was not likely 
that I could convey one to the mind of 
another. I said the family had lately 
removed there; I believed, within a 
month. He recollected seeing a wagon 
of furniture at No. — ; I had better in- 
quire there. I did so; but the name 
was quite different. I turned away; and 
in a moment, a man came up and asked 
me what name I was inquiring for. I 
told him. "Oh," said he, "they live 
at No. — ." I went to that number, and 
knocked at the door ; but, from the ap- 
pearance of the house and neighbour- 
hood, I was sure that it was not the 
residence of my friend. However, I 
knocked; but the manner of the person 
who came to the door almost terrified 
me, and I hastened away. Just then, 
I recollected another friend who lived 
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pretty near, and resolved to go to his 
house, hoping that he might he able to 
direct me to the object or my inquiries ; 
or, if not, that I might sit dowQ find 
rest myself awhile in his house. The 
feeling of having a definite object, re- 
newed my energy, and I walked briskly 
towards the spot. But, ala« ! I was non- 
plussed h^re too; I could not find the 
number I wanted. " It must be here- 
about," thought I. No; no such num- 
ber could be found. The same police- 
man to whom I had before spoken, now 
came by again, and asked me if I had 
found the place I was seeking. I told 
him I had not, and asked him for No. — , 

lane. He told me it was pulled 

down in widening the approach to Lon- 
don Bridge ; and, looking down a num- 
ber of boards at the corner, where the 
lane had been divided by the new street, 
pointed to one which intimated that the 
Inhabitants of No. 25 had removed to 
Bloomsbury-square. Here my courage 
almost failed me ; but I thought I would 
make one more effort. In (Sacechurch- 
street, I knew I could gain the informa- 
tion I wanted; so thither I hied, and 

rung the bell. " Is Mr. at home?" 

"No," "Is Mrs. ?" "No." "Either 

of the young men?" "No. I do not 
expect any of them at home before five 
o'clock." Another disappointment. "Do 

— re- 




yo\x happen to know where Mr 



sides ? " " Yes ; J^o. — , Scot's-yard, 
Bush-lane, Cannon-street." "Oh, tnank 
you, thank you; that is all I wish;" 
and away I posted with the alacrity and 
courage that result from well-grounded 
confidence of success ; though not with- 
out a feeling of self-reproach ;-^first, for 
having neglected to possess myself of 
the necessary information before I set 
out; and next, that I had not earlier 
adopted the course which, at last, re- 
sulted so satisfactorily, instead of weary- 
ing myself by groping about without 
a clue, and wastmg the precious time 
which might have been so much better 
employed. 

However, thoiigh it would have been 
wiser to have adopted that course at first, 
it was better late than never ; and I soon 
found in the house of my friend, the 
repose, refreshment, and Christian so- 
ciety I desired. 

And, now, what in the use of relating 
this simple incident? Why, it struck 
me as forcibly illustrating the niistakes 
and wanderings of the chudren of men, 
About concernji of infinite importance. 



Reader ! perhaps you are conscious of 
having often, perhaps habitually, e^P^ 
rienced an "aching Yoid," a wearisonie 
disappointment in your soul, while searcV 
ing after happiness. Has it ever occurred 
to you to inquire into the cause ? May 
not your failures have originated in the 
fundamental mistake that you have set 
out without previously knowing whither 
you were going. You have inquired for 
good, but not the chief good; not the 
only good that can suit your nature or 
satisfy your soul. You have inquired for 
good ; and asked who would snow you 
any good ; who would make you happy : 
but you have not applied to God, who 
alone can show you tne good you need, 
and impart it to you. You have laid 
yourself open to every ill adviser or ig^ 
norant adviser, and have acted as though 
you would rather be beholden to any 
than to God ; as if you would willingly 
live without him. But until this fatal 
mistake be corrected, go where you will, 
toil how you may, you will never set a 
single step in the way to true happiness. 
Your wanderinss will all lead to disap- 
pointment, i;ntil you begin to ask, m 
good earnest, " Where is God, my Maker? 
Oh that I knew where I might nnd him ! 
Cause me to know the way whereiji I 
should walk ; for I lift up my soul unto 
thee." Job xxxv. 10, ixxiij. 3 ; Ps». 
cxliii. 8, Ixxiii. 24, 25. 

A second cause of pei'plexity was the 
alteration of streets, and the removal of 
buildings with which the passenger had 
long been familiar. 

What a mercy that no such changes 
take place in the objects' which the word 
of God presents, or in the directioQs 
which it affords! The way to heaven, 
through a Mediator, was opened by sove- 
reign grace as soon as man had sinned. 
The first penitent believer trod that way, 
and safely reached the end at which he 
aimed. By faith, Abel, and Enoch, a?id 
Noah, and Abraham, walked with God, 
and went to God. In gospel times, the 
way was not altered, but made more 
plain. It was predicted of as a " Wfty, 
a highway, the way of holiness; the un- 
clean shall not pas^ over it ; but it ^Imll 
be for those : the wayfaring men, thpugh 
fools, shall not err therein," Isa. xxxv. 8. 

If we desire to be "followers of them 
who through faith and patience inherit 
the promises," Heb. vi. 12, we need 
not fear that any new thing will be re- 
quired of us ; any new direction give^i 
to lu. The way that yr^ safi^. and ri|;)it 
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to them, 13 the same to all succeeding 
pilgrim^. We are to " ask for the old 
p^ths, whe^e is the good way, and walk 
therein/' and we shall find rest to our 
souls, Jer. vi. 16. 

There are those who would take ad- 
vantage of the simplicity of a stranger, 
and knowingly give him a false direction, 
either for the sake of foolish and mis- 
chievous sport; or, from worse motives 
still, direct to some place of danger or 
temptation, where his property would 
he exposed to the depredations of villany, 
or his principles to the snares of vice. 
And if such dangers heset the way of 
the passenger, in an ordinary sense, not 
less exposed is he who passes on his 
way in search of happiness for this world 
ana another. To such, it may be em- 
phatically said, " Cease, my son, to hear 
the instruction that causeth to err," Prov. 
xix. 27. " Take heed what you hear," 
Mark iv. 24. Beware of false guides. 
Solonjon had trod the mazes of human 
life, and, though the wisest of men, he 
had fallen into grievous errors, for which 
he had reason to lament bitterly : and 
one benevolent use he made of his own 
painful experience, was* to warn others 
of the patns in which he went astray. 
The book of Ecclesiastes is a kind of 
journal of his travels in search of hap- 
piness ; his wearisome and fruitless toils ; 
his perpetual and harassing disappoint- 
ments, while searching, in limited and 
short-lived enjoyments, for the satisfac- 
tion of an immortal mind. For the in- 
formation of succeeding travellers, he 
has left, as it were, his way-mark at the 
entrance of every street, and lane, and 
turning, except one, with the inscription, 
"No thoroughfare"— "This is not the 
^ay to happiness." But in that one 
excepted way, that **high way of holi- 
ness," though it be " the narrow way," 
clear and encouraging directions conti- 
nually meet the eye of the wayfarer. 
"It leads to life;" "In the way of 
righteousness is life ; and in the pathway 
thereof there is no death," Prov. xiL 28. 
" Fear God, and keep his commandments : 
for this is the whole duty of man," Eccl. 
xii. 13. Happv are those who can learn 
frona the experience of others, and who, 
having entered the right way, let their 
eyes look right on, ana their eyelids look 
straight before them; who ponder the 
paths of their feet, and let all their ways 
w^tablishedj who turn neither to the 
'^gbt^and nor to the left, but remove 
MvUti from eril, Prov. ir- 26-^27* 



The Proverbs of Solomon abound with 
cautions against giving heed to false di- 
rections. Beware of the flatterer,— ^^^ J^ 
man that flattereth his neighbour, spread- 
eth a net for his feet," and "worketh 
ruin," Prov. xxvi. 28, ?txix, 5, 

Beware of the deceiver, -^^^ The coun- 
sels of the wicked are deceit," Prov. xii. 
5, xvi. 29. The agents of evil undertake 
to teach free thoughts and a fashionable 
conversation ; how to palliate sins to 
which corrupt nature is inclined; how 
to stop the mouth of conscience, and get 
clear of the restraints of education. But 
" My son, if sinners entice thee, consent 
thou not," Prov. i. 10. "Enter not into 
the path of the wicked, and go not in 
the way of evil men. Avoid it, pass 
not by it, turn from it, and pass away," 
Prov. iv. 14, 15. 

Beware of mconsiderationr — " The 
simple believeth every word ; but the 
prudent man looketh well to his going," 
Prov. xiv. 15. He that is precipitate 
and inconsiderate, and does not take 
time to ponder the path of his feei; will 
make many a false step, and get xaany 
a foul and painful fall, which might have 
been prevented by duly considering the 
way, 

beware of self-conceit and self-decep- 
tion. — He that is " wise jn liis own con- 
ceit, there 1$ more hope of a iool than of 
him," Prqv^ xxvi. 12. "There is a way 
which seemeth right unto a man, but the 
end thereof are the ways of death," 
Prov. xiv. 12, xvi. 25. It is a fearml 
thing to be deceived where all is at stake. 
" He that trusteth in his own heart is a 
fool : but whoso walketh wisely he shall 
be delivered," Prov. xxviii. 26, 

Be sure you set out right, — If not, a|; 
every step you go, you are farther fron) 
the place you would reach. Never forget 
that "tl^e fear of tlie Lord is the be- 
ginning of wisdom," Psa. cxi. 10, 

Keep the high road, and avoid hy^ 
paths, — "The highway of the upright is 
to depart from evil : he that keepeth his 
way, preserveth his soul," Prov. xvi. 17. 
" He that walketh uprightly walketh 
surely : but he that pervefteth his ways 
shall be known," Prov. x. 9, xxviii. 1.8, 
" The way of life is above to the wise, 
that he may depart from hell beneath," 
Prov. XV, 24. 

Keep good company. — " He that walk- 
eth with wise men shall be wise; but a 
companion of fool^ shall' be desjtroyed," 
Prov. xiii. 20, ' 

Tb« paMenger who xniissisd .IfhiB v|tj^ 
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though hrought right at last, had reason 
to regret the loss of time and strength, 
and the disappointment of friends. And 
similar regrets are the portion of him, who 
— though, through the mercy of God, ul- 
timately brought into the paths of right- 
eousness and the way of life— has first 
wandered in the ways of sin and folly. 
Many a step has he to retrace with 
bitter tears and broken bones ; and while 
adoring the mercy of God in delivering 
his feet from the lowest hell, Psa. Ixxxvi. 
13, he mourns over the time spent in 
the service of sin and Satan, of which 
things he is now ashamed, and sees that 
the end of them is death, Rom. vi. 21. 
The only way to enjoy a whole life on 
earth, as well as an eternityin heaven, is to 
set out with God early in the morning of 
life. " O satisfy us early with thy mercy; 
that we may rejoice and be glad all our 
days," Psa. xc. 14. 

However long, and wide, and weary, 
the wanderings of any in the way to 
happiness and heaven, let them not de- 
spair ; but go where correct and certain 
information may be obtained. O God, 
" thy word is a lamp unto my feet, 
and a light unto my path;" **I have 
gone astray like a lost sheep ; seek thy 
servant ; for I do not forget thy com- 
mandments," Psa. cxix. 105, 176. Re- 
member, Christ is the way. No man 
can come to the Father but by him, 
John xiv. 6. Implore the Holy Spirit 
to turn you from your wanderings, and 
to guide your feet into the way of peace, 
Luke i. 79. Happy are those, of whom 
it may truly be said. They were " as. 
sheep going astray ; but are now return- 
ed to the Shepherd and Bishop of their 
souls," 1 Pet. ii. 25. He restoreth their 
souls; he leadeth them in the paths of 
righteousness for his name sake, Psa. 
xxiii. 3 ; Hos. xiv. 1, 2, 4, 9. 

The right way led the passenger to 
the desired result. And so will the adop- 
tion of the right way for our souls. As 
we proceed, our ears shall hear a voice 
behind us, saying, "This is the way, 
walk ye in i^," Isa. xxx. 21; and we 
shall find rest to our souls. Though 
we sought happiness in vain, when we 
sought it in worldly things, we shall find 
no such disappointment when we seek 
happiness in God. "Return unto thy 
rest, O my soul ; for the Lord hath dealt 
bountifully with thee," Psa. cxvi. 7, iv. 
6, 7. The right way may be winding 
and trying. It was so with the Israelites 
when they passed through the wilder- 



ness ; but they expeHenced that " he led 
them forth by the right way, that they 
might go to a city of habitation," Psa. 
evil. 7. We may often be .as they were, 
"discouraged because of the way;" but 
'' they that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength ; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles ; they shall run, and not 
be weary ; and they shall walk, and not 
faint," Isa. xl. 31. 

Those who have experienced the mercy 
of God in arresting them in their wan- 
dering career, and in showing to them 
the path of life, should be concerned to 
lead others in that way. It is the work 
of the devil and wicked men to lead souls 
astray ; and it is a sport to fools to do 
such mischief, Prov. x.- 23 ; but fear- 
ful will be their condemnation. It is 
the work of God to save souls; but he 
has been pleased to employ human in- 
strumentality, to give his people the 
honour and privilege of being workers 
together with him. Jesus, the Sou of 
God, came from heaven " to seek and to 
save that which was lost," Luke xix. 10. 
Angels rejoice over one sinner that re- 
pents, Luke XV. 10. And great is the 
honour and happiness conferred on the 
servants of God, in being permitted to 
share in that joy. It is great guilt even 
to neglect any effort in our power to lead 
into the way of truth, such as have erred 
and are deceived, Prov. xxiv. 11, 12 ; 
but whoso " converteth the sinner from 
the error of his way shall save a sOul 
from death, and shall hide a multitude of 
sins," James v. 20. 

" What is the world? A wildering maze, 
Where sin has track'd ten thousand ways, 

Its victims to ensnare : 
All broad, and winding, and aslope ; 
All tempting with perfidious hope ; 

All ending in despair. 

" Millions of pilgrims throng these roads, 
Bearing their baubles or their loads, 

Down to eternal night. 
One humble path that never bends— 
Narrow, and rough, and steep, ascends 

From darkness into light. 

" Is there a guide to show that path? 
The Bible. He alone who hath 

The Bible, need not stray. 
Yet he who hath, and will not give 
That heavenly guide to all that live, 

Himself shall lose his way." 



EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 

Early impressions are not easily erased ; 
the virgin wax is faithful to the signet, 
and subsequent impressions seem rather 
to indent the former ones than to eradi- 
cate them. — Colton. 
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The battle of MatBton Moor waa decisive 
uainit the royal cauae in the north of 
£igland. The marquia of Newcastle fttid 
prince Rupert were on bad terms be- 
fore the battle: the former, deapairing of 
future BUCcesB, and diigusted with the 
prince's injudicious interference with his 
plans, retired to the continent, while Au- 
pert, with hia cavalry, returned west- 
ward. The parliamentary army entered 
York, which aurrendered July the 15th; 
Pair&z remained there; the earl of Man- 
chetter went back to Nottinghamahire ; 
and the Scots retired to Newcastle, of 
wbicb they took poasesaion. 

In the south of England, the early 
part of the year 1644 waa apent in pre- 
pMatioD. In May, Essex and Waller 
marched Irom London with twenty thou- 
sand men, to inclose the king at Oxford; 
but the two leadera did not act in unison : 
the king succeeded in passing between 
their divisions with a much smaller force, 
and retired to Worcester, While Esaex 
proceeded to the weat, the royal army waa 
Ibllowed by Waller; hut the king again 
eraded his force, and, after returning to 
Oxford, advanced to Buckinghamshire, 
where he defeated Waller at Cropredy- 
Bridge, on June 2dth, and then marched 



;, tllbridge. 

westward after Easeic, while the pariia- 
ment recalled Waller to London. 

Meanwhile, Essex relieved Lyme, and 
proceeded towards Exeter, from whence 
the queen fled with a newly-born infant 
(laughter, and escaped to France, after 
the general had refused to allow her to 
proceed to Bath or Bristol, though he 
ofieied her a safe conduct to London. 
Essex went onward into Cornwall, where, 
in August, he was surrounded, near Foy, 
by the king and hia forces. The cavalry 
broke through, but he left his army, and 
sailed in a boat for Plymouth, and Skip- 
pon capitulated. The troops were allow- 
ed to retire to Hampshire, on giving up 
their arms and equipments. Essex went 
to London, where he demanded an in- 

Suiry concerning hia proceedings, and 
le conduct of uoae who, he said, ought 
to have furnished troops to attack the 
royaliala that inclosed hun ; but the par- 
liament expressed satisfaction with his 
services. From thia time, however, hia 
power declined, while the influence of 
Cromwell rapidly increased, though he 
did not yet ostensibly take a prominent 
part in parliamentary proceedings. 

The summer waa now ended. The 
king was pressing his march upon Lon- 
don; but, while he proceeded to New- 
bury, the united forces of Essex, Waller, 
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and Manchester, occupied Reading, and, 
on October 27th, attacked the king. Af- 
ter a severe, but doubtful action, the 
royal army marched to Wallineford, and 
afterwards offered battle, whicn was re- 
fused. 

The parliamentary generals quarrelled, 
and incurred censure ai&ong their own 
party. The armies went into winter 
quarters, when an inquirr into the post 
proceedingi was begun in parliament. 
Cr4imweil charged Manchester with b«ing 
averse to end uie war by a' victory, while 
an attack was made upon him for een- 
suring the Pr€sbyterian8. The latter now 
began to be supplanted by the Independ* 
ents, whose principles or general tolera- 
tion were more correct and popular. It 
was voted that the whole of the parlia- 
mentary forces should be re-orgamsed in 
an efficient manner. Cromwell was much 
displeased bo^ with Manchester and 
Essex. After he had censured past pro- 
ceedings, Tate and Vane brought for- 
ward the measure, subsequently known 
as " the self-denying ordinance," by 
which all members of the Houses of 
Parliament were prevented from holding 
any civil or military offices, urging that 
the nation blamed the parliament for the 
continuance of the war, the end of which 
could not be expected while so many 
members derived power and profit from 
its continuance. The friends of Essex 
sought to exempt him from the result, 
but were outvoted by a small majority, 
and before the end of January, an ar- 
rangement, or new model, waa complet- 
ed^ re-organizing the army, under the 
command of Fairfax and Skippon. Crom- 
well had not hesitated to risk his own 
command, to carry his proposed mea- 
sure into effect, which eventually de- 
prived the Presbyterian party, who still 
ruled in the House of Commons, of the 
support of the army, and eventually threw 
the power into the hands of the new 
general. The earl of Essex did not long 
survive the loss of his command* He 
died in September, 1646; his funeral 
was attended by the members of die par- 
liament; the expense was defrayed at 
the public charge. 

Here a brief account must be given 
of die extraordinary individual wjbo was 
soon after raised to the supreme authority. 
Crbmwell was born of a very respectable 
£Emiily in Huntinedonidiire. His uncle, 
sir Oliver Cromwell, received king James 
, at his seat at Hinchinbrook^ on that mo- 
narch's first journey to the capital, with 



such a liberal profusion, that the monarch 
declared he had not been so well treated 
since he left Edinburgh, and before his co- 
ronation, created this Ubeiml entertainer a 
knight of the Bath. Sir Oliver was, ever 
after, distinguished for loyalty to the 
house of Stuart.. His younger brother, 
Robert, had an estate of about 300L per 
annum, on which he lived quietiv till his 
death in 1617. Oliver, the eldest sur- 
viving son of Robert, was bom in 1599, 
and early showed symptoms of an active, 
uncontrollable spirit He was, for a short 
time, at the university of Cambridge, 
where he was not wholly negligent of 
learning, though his conduct waa disso- 
lute there, and still more, afterwards, in 
London ; but he seems to nave been early 
reclaimed, and married respectably at 
the age of iwentynpne. In 1625, he was 
one of the members for Huntingdon, and 
soon became distinguished as a favourer 
of the Nonconformists, showing his de- 
sire to support them, when again a mem- 
ber of parliament, in 1628. In 1631, 
he parted with his patrimonial property 
at Huntingdon, and cultivated a grazing 
farm at St. Ives, where he resided for 
about five years, well esteemed by his 
neighbours, and appearing decidedly re- 
ligious, though not pleased with, or ac- 
ceptable to, Uie clergy. By the deaUi ef 
his mother's uncle, in 1636, he suix^eeded 
to a considerable property in Ely, where 
he settled; but finding the royal preroga- 
tives imshed forward, he determined to 
leave the country in 1638, when he was 
stopped, with others, as already men- 
tioned. 

The attention of Cromwell waa now 
more strongly directed to his past life, 
and in a letter to a relative in 1639, he 
says :-^'' You know what my manner of 
life hath been. Oh! I lived in and 
loved darkness, and hated the light; I 
waa a chief, the chief of sinners. This 
is true. I hated godliness; yet Qod had 
mercy on me." A mind, thus impreeaed, 
could not be indifferent to the proceed- 
ings of the times; but again directing 
his attention to political measures, in 
1640 he obtained a seat in the parliament 
lor Cambridge, which he appears to have 
owed to his popularity for opposing the 
draining of the fens, and, perhaps, to 
some artificea. He was now ^lly em- 
barked in public life. 

It is not easy to describe, satis^sctorily, 
the character of one who has been so 
variously represented, and it is beat to 
let his actions speak for themselves. He 
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was, assuredly, one of those characters 
in middle life whose energies are called 
forth by cireumstftnces when most ma- 
tured. Th« jMiHictilarB recorded hy his 
biographers mlly show Uiat he had long 
been opposed to the proceedings of the 
royal party, and thus, as it were, he natu- 
rally followed the course he adopted, 
without any deep or crafty pre-arrange- 
ment ; for, whatever may be said of Crom- 
weQ'i turbnknce and ambition, it is not 
possible that any one, at that time, could 
have formed a distinct design to usurp 
tbe sovereign power. When the appeal 
to anns was certain, he obtained a com- 
mission to raise a troop of horse, which 
ha commanded at Edge-hill. The next 
year, fae obtained a coloners commission, 
and soon had a regiment composed of 
freeholders and their sons, who served 
from religious or political feeling, and 
not as mercenaries. He distinguished 
hhnself by the relief of Gainsborough, 
and was second in command to the earl of 
Manchester, the general of the associated 
eastern counties, in the successful opera- 
tions before the battle of Marston Moor, 
which, as already related, was gained by 
the yjJour and ability of Cromwell. His 
rsligioas viewa led him to support the 
Independents rather than the Presby- 
tiirians,* and though any piety with which 
bis mind appears at one time to have 
been imbued, must have declined pre- 
^s to, or in consequence of, Ms mili- 
tary and political efforts, yet there is 
no room to charge him with being merely 
» dissembling hypocrite. The following 
view of this 3>art of his character, is 
worthy of notice, the rather as it comes 
A^om one who cannot b<e accased of par- 
tiality to the principles of Cromwell, 
either in religion or otherwise: — "Though 
he freely associated with his men, he 
BSfer forfeited their attachment or obe- 
dience; he prayed and fought at their 
bead ; and, by his courage, and decision, 
snd good fortune, was soon distinguished 
•s one of the most promising of the par- 
liamentary officers. It has been said, 
that he was a dissembler from the be- 
ginning, who sought to conceal the work- 
ings of his ambition imder the affectation 
of superior piety. But I can discover no 
•nfficient grotmd for the charge. He 
areata to have f^lt that religious fa- 
naticism which fae so fbarlessly display- 
ed, and to have owed his first rise to- 
wards greatness, more to his seal in the 
cwse, and the native energy of his. mind. 



than to any views of personal interest or 
f^grandiaement. " 

The expense of the war was severely 
felt by the nation in general. On the 
king's side, it was chiefly defrayed by 
what money he could raise on the jewels 
of the crown, and the plate of the uni- 
versities, with the aid of many of tbe 
wealthy supporters of his cause, chiefly 
voluntary, out sometimes constrained. 
The marquis of Worcester thus supplied 
not less than 100,000/. The royal forces 
also plundered and raised contributions 
wherever they were quartered. The par- 
liament exacted larger amounts, but in 
a mora orderly way, and with less waste 
or personal suffering;. In addition to the 
voluntary subscriptions which almost all 
its su|mortera contributed in money or 
valuab&s, monthly assessments wera made 
to a large amount. This gave rise to 
the laud tax. The excise was now first 
established, and embraced a long list of 
articles, even flesh, meat, braad, and salt. 
Another tax required every one to fast 
from one meal a week, and to pay the 
amount! in six years this raised 600,000/. 
Upon the whole, the sums thus exacted 
were far beyond any former taxation, 
and vety fkr above the amounts the king 
had sought to raise during the intervals 
of the parliaments, without constitu- 
tional sanction. The parliamentary levies 
were, of course, equally illegal, excepting 
that the power of raising money by taxa- 
tion had always of late years been al- 
lowed to originate, and, in fact, to rest 
with that body. 

During the winter of 1644-5, nego- 
tiations for peace wera set on foot^ on 
the proposal <tf the king, who unwillingly 
gave the title of parliament to his op- 
ponents, and did it with a sort of mental 
reservation. Commissioners met at Ux- 
htidge ; but what the parliament demand- 
ed, especially on ece^iastical points, by 
requiring the abolition of episcopacy, also 
the committing of the power over the 
army and navy to the two houses, was 
more than the king could be prevailed 
upon to concede. The conferences ended 
in a few weeks without success, each 
party preparing for renewed warfare. 

Another event, much to be ragretted, 
was the execution of archbishop Laud. 
After a long, protracted trial before the 
small remainder of the House of Lords, 
when their unwillingness to declare him 
a traitor was ascertained, a bill of attain- 
der was brought into the Commons, by 
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which he was condemned for treason. 
The Lords interfered, to soften the malice 
of his enemies, so far as to prevent his 
suffering the extreme penalties of the 
law against traitors. He was heheaded 
January lOth, 1645: in his last hours 
evincing much firmness and a Christian 
spirit, and we may believe that he then 
really felt what his last words stated, his 
desire to be dissolved and to be with 
Christ, Phil. i. 23, referring to the know- 
ledge of Jesus Christ alone as the sole 
foundation for assurance. 

Of the allegations against Laud, those 
relative to his conduct in the Star Cham- 
ber court are the most serious. His open 
breach of the constitution by that judica- 
ture, and his acts of oppression under its 
sanction, were vidted with yet more severe 
punishment by a proceeding which must 
also be considered as beyond the law; 
and truth requires us to refer to his end 
as illustrating the words of Scripture, 
that *' evil shall hunt the violent man to 
overthrow him," Psa, cxl. 1 1. At the dis- 
tance of two hundred years from this 
painful event, surely it ought to be exa- 
nhied with some degree of impartiality. 
It must be admitted, on the one hand, 
that Laud's oppressive conduct and ill- 
judged proceedings were disastrous to 
the nation, and brought his own suffer- 
ings upon him: on the other, that the 
proceedings of his enemies cannot be 
approved; they acted against him with 
unchristian vindictiveness ; and though 
it cannot be called innocent blood, yet 
his blood ought not to have been shed in 
the land: his errors were serious, and 
had assisted to drive the country into a 
wretched state; still every object that 
even his enemies could fairly desire, 
might have been otherwise accomplished. 

The university of Cambridge being in 
the power of the parliamentarians, was 
visited in January, 1644, when those 
most attached to tne royal cause, and to 
episcopalian principles, were expelled, to 
the number of two hundred, including 
several heads of colleges. Oxford was 
still in the power of the king, whose 
head quarters it was ; a great part of the 
funds of the university and of the col- 
leges were placed at his disposal, while 
the pursuits of learning and theological 
studies were little regarded amidst the 
din of arms. As the prophet Ezekiel 
denounced, in Israel of old, the word of 
the Lord was gone forth against the 
shepherds of the people* 



AGRICULTURE IN ANCIENT GREECE. 

No. I. 

Ip we consider the actual labours of 
the farm, and the implements by which 
they were usually carried on, we shall 
fina that the Grecian husbandman was 
no way deficient in invention, or in that 
ingenuity by which men in all countries 
have sought to diminish their toib. For 
the purpose of procuring, at a cheap rate, 
whatever was wanted for the use of the 
establishment, smiths, carpenters, and 
potters, were kept upon the land, or in 
its immediate neighbourhood, by which 
means, also, the necessity was avoided of 
often sending the farm servants to the 
neighbouring town, where it was observed 
they contracted bad habits, and were ren- 
dered more vicious and slothful. Wagons, 
therefore, and carts, and ploughs, and 
harrows, were constructed on the spot; 
though it was sometimes necessary, per- 
haps, to obtain from a distance the tim- 
ber used for these implements, which was 
generally cut in winter time. They ex- 
hibited much nicety in their choice of 
wood. Thus they would have the poplar 
or mulberry tree for the felloes of their 
wheels; the ash, the ilex, or the oxya, 
for the axletree; and fine close-grained 
maple for the yokes of thdffxxen, some- 
times carved in the form of serpents, 
which seemed to wind roun^ the necks 
of the animals, and project their heads 
on either side. Tlieir harrows, it is wo- 
bable, were formed like t)ur own. The 
construction of the plough always con- 
tinued to be extremely simple. In the 
age of Hesiod it consisted of four parts, 
the handle, the socket, the coulter, and 
the beam; and very little alteration 
seems afterwards to have been made in 
its form or structure, till the introduction 
of the wheel plough, which did not, it is 
believed, oceur until after the age of 
Virgil. The more primitive instrument, 
however, would seem to have consisted 
originally of two parts only, one serving 
the purpose of handle, socket, and share, 
the other being the beam by which it 
was fastened to the yoke. In the antique 
implement, the beam was sometimes 
made of laurel or elm, the socket of oak, 
and the handle of ilex. 

Before mills were invented, the instru- 
ment by which they reduced corn into 
flour was a large mortar, scooped out' of 
the trunk of a tree, furnished with a 
pestle upwards of four feet in length, 
exactly resembling that still in use 
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among the Egyptian Arabs. To give 
the pestle greater effect, it was fixed 
above in a cross-bar, seven feet long, and 
worked by two individuals. By this rude 
contrivance, it is possible to produce 
flour as fine as that proceeding from the 
most perfect boulting machine. In ad- 
dition, to these they possessed winnowing 
fans, scythes, sickles, pruning-hooks*, fern 
or braken scythes, saws and handsaws, 
used in pruning and grafting, spades, 
shovels, pickaxes, rakes, hoes, mattocks, 
one, two, and three-pronged ; dibbles, 
fork dibbles, and grubbing-axes. When 
rustics were clearing away underwood, or 
cutting down brakes, they went clad in 
hooded skin cloaks, leathern gaiters, and 
long gloves. 

On the subject of manure, the Greeks 
appear to have entertained very just no- 
tions, and have left behind them nume- 
rous rules for using and preparing it. In 
lean lands, which required most the help 
of art, they were still careful to avoid 
excess in the employment of manure, 
spreading it frequently rather than copi- 
ously; for as, left to themselves, they 
would have been too cold, so, when over 
enriched by art, their prolific virtue was 
thought to be consumed by heat. In 
applying it to plants, they were careful 
to interpose a layer of earth, lest their 
roots should be scorched. Of all kinds 
of manuFe they considered that of birds 
the best, except the aquatic species, 
which, when mixed, however, was not 
rejected. Most husbandmen set a pecu- 
liar value on the sweepings of dovecotes, 
which, in small quantities, were fre- 
quently scattered over the fields with the 
seed. 

On the preparation of jnanure pits 
they bestowed much attention. Having 
sunk them sufiiciently deep, in placQ^ 
abundantly supplied with water, they 
cast therein large quantities of weeds, 
with all descriptions of manure, among 
which they reckoned even earth itself, 
when completely impregnated with hu- 
midity. When they had lain long enough 
to be entirely decayed, they were fit for 
use. To the above were sometimes added 
wood ashes, the refuse of leather-dressers, 
the cleansing of stables and cowhouses, 
with stubble, brambles, and thorns re- 
duced to ashes. In maritime situations, 
sea-weed, also, having been well washed 
in fresh water, was mingled in large pro- 
portion with other materials ; and; where 
possible, a channel was made, conducting 
the muck and puddle of the neighbouring 



road into the pit, which at once accele- 
rated the putrescence of the manure, and 
augmented it. The husbandmen had a 
mode of enriching their lands somewhat 
expensive, and, as far as I know, peculiar 
to themselves ; having sown a field, they 
allowed the corn to spring up, and the 
blade to reach a considerable height, 
upon which they again ploughed it in as 
a kind of sacrifice to the earth. A prac- 
tice not altogether unlike this still prevails 
in the kingdom of Naples, where the 
husbandmen sometimes bury their beans 
and lupins, just before flowering, for 
manure. 

In ploughing, there was gieat variety 
of practice, and in small farms, where 
the soil was light, they had recourse to 
what may be denominated spade hus- 
bandry. Most lands were ploughed 
thrice ; first, immediately after the re- 
moval of the preceding crop ; secondly, 
at a convenient interval of time ; and, 
thirdly, in the sowing season, when the 
ploughman scattered the grain in the 
furrows as they were laid open, while a 
lad followed at his heels with a hoe, 
breaking the clods and covering the seed, 
that it might not be devoured by the 
birds. Occasionally, in very hot weather, 
and in certain situations, the farmer 
ploughed all night ; first, out of consi- 
deration to the oxen, whose health would 
have suffered from the sun ; secondly, to 
preserve the moisture and richness of the 
soil ; and, thirdly, by the aid of the dew, 
to render it more pliable. On these oc- 
casions, it was customary to employ two 
pair of oxen, and a heavier share, in 
order to produce the deeper furrows, and 
turn up the hidden fat of the earth. In 
choosing a ploughman, they took care 
that he should be tall and powerful, that 
he might be able to thrust the share 
deeper into the ground, and wield it ge- 
nerally with facility ; and yet they would 
not, if possible, that he should be under 
forty years of age, lest, instead of attend- 
ing to his duties, his eye should be 
glancing hither and thither, and his mind 
be roving after his companions. When 
in particular haste to complete his task, 
the ploughman often carried a long loaf 
under his arm, which, like the French 
peasants, he ate as he went along. In 
this department of rural labour, it may 
be observed, mules were sometimes em- 
ployed as well as oxen. Both were di- 
rected and kept in order by a sharp goad. 

As the Greeks well understood the 
practice of fallowing, their lands were 
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thmif as now, suiered to regain their 
ftrength, by lying for a time idle; and 
it 8«em8 to have been as much their 
euatom, as it is sl^ll of their deacendanta, 
for the poor, at least, to roam over these 
fallow grounds^ collecting nettles, mal- 
lows, the sow-thistle, or jagged lettuce, 
dandelions, sea-purslain, stoches, harth 
wort, bripny sprouts, gentle-rocket, usu- 
ally found in the environs of towns, and 
about the courts of houses, gardens, and 
ruins, with other wild herbs for salads, or 
to be eaten as vegetables. — J, A, St, John. 



HINTS ON HEALTH, POUNDED ON 
PHYSIOLOGICAL PACTS.— No. III. 

LAWS WHICH REOtTLATE THE HEALTHY 
ACTION OP THE RESPIRATORY SYSTEM. 

From the structure of those important 
organs, the heart and the lungs, and the 
purposes in the animal economy they 
are evidently designed to subserve, a 
brief outline of which we have given 
in a former number, it may at onee be 
inferred, that two conditions of the san- 
guiferous system must be requisite to 
the right performance of the animal 
functions, and therefore essential to 
health ; that the quality of the blood be 
preserved free from deterioration, and 
that the circulation of it be uniform and 
well sustained throughout the entire sys- 
. tem. Both of these conditions must be, 
in a great measure, dependent upon a 
due sujjply of nutritious food, and the 
unimpaired action of the organs of di- 
gestion, a subject to which we must here- 
after advert J but the first of them is like- 
wise directly and immediately connected 
with resniration, a process carried on 
perpetually, throughout the whole period 
of our existence, and which cannot be 
interrupted for more than many seconds, 
without distress, or even danger. 

And to the integrity of this important 
function we likewise find two conditions 
absolutely necessary ; first, that the in- 
spired air contain a duesupply of oxygen ; 
and, secondly, that it be perfectly free 
from admixture with any deleterious in- 
gredient. 

There are some gases and vapours 
absolutely irre^irable, any attempt at 
their inhalation producing a spasm, 
which shuts up the aperture in the 
glottis, by which air enters into the tra- 
chea, or windpipe. Animals exposed to 
their iafiuence must die ju«t^ aa by any 



other method of simple suffocation^ But 
besides these, there are some gases, in 
themselves innoxious, but which may iM«> 
come noxious, by occupying the plaee af 
oxygen, and thus preventing its aceen 
to the lungs, and the system at lai^ ; 
whilst injurious gases and vapours, and 
even the grosser material of impal- 
pable powders diffused through the at- 
mosphere, may likewiae be inhaled, in 
conjunction with atmospheric air, and 
thus produce a deleterious efiRect. In- 
stances have not unfrequently occurred, 
and sometimes through mere ignorance 
and carelessness, in which fatal results 
have been immediately induced from 
these causes. A few years since, the 
pinery of a gentleman in Bedfordshire 
having been frequently robbed, the gar- 
dener determined to sit up and watch. 
He accordingly posted himself^ with a 
loaded fowling-piece, in the green-house, 
where it is supposed he fell asleep ; and 
in the morning was found dead upon tlie 
ground, with all appearance of suffoca- 
tion. Had this man been acquainted 
with the deleterious nature of carbonic 
acid gas, and with the fsct, that durii^ 
the absence of the sun, plants esxhale a 
large quantity of it, he might have escaped 
this untimely end. Of all gases this it 
the most dangerous. On account of its 
deadening effect upon the nervoua sys- 
tem, its action is insidious, destroying 
life during sleep; and, unhappily, it is 
more frequently met with than almost 
any other. Hence many persons have 
been killed, by descending incautiously 
into draw*wells, by falling into beer vats, 
and by sleeping before the traps of lime 
kilns ; but more frequently still, by sleep- 
ing in apartments heated with pans of 
charcoal, and without sufficient outiets. 
, Sulphuretted hydrogen is another very 
energetic poison, destroying life in a 
greater or less time, according to the 
degree of concentration with which it is 
inhaled ; and this lias sometimes proved 
fatal to persons employed in cleansing 
drains, sewers, etc. The vapour of ni- 
trous acid, after having been mhaled for 
a few hours, has occasioned deatii* Car- 
buretted hydrogen, (the ordinary gas em- 
ployed for lighting,) sulphurous acid 
gas, and chlorrae, are all destructive to 
Bfe. But as directly fatal an aerial poison 
as any, is foul air, resulting from a num- 
ber of persons included in a small i^Murt- 
ment, without ventilation, in this case, 
Ibe quantity of oxygen naoesaarily be- 
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cotnes leM and less, and there ia nothing 
to supply its place but carbonic add, and 
oithrar impure exhalations. The melan- 
choly history of the sufferings of our 
covratrymen, in the Blsak Hole at Calcutta, 
it well known. A somewhat snnilar oc- 
cmrroice is said to hare tafcen place in 
London, about a century aeo, in oonse- 
qfien«e of twenty persons Having been 
shut up in a small apartment at St. Mar- 
tin's, during the night, in consequence 
of which some of them died. Individual 
instances have since occurred, of which 
the following may be taken as an exam- 
ple. In the year 1833, two brothers, the 
master and mate of a Shetland trader, 
went as usual to sleep in the cabin of the 
Teasel, hut not appearing at their usual 
hour on the following morning, were at 
first thought to have overslept themselves. 
Aiter a little time had elapsed, one of 
the men entered the cabin, when he 
found them both almost dead through suf- 
fcication. They had shut the companion 
and skylights so close, that they had 
during the night expired nearly the whole 
of the vital air necessary for respiration. 
One of .them recovered, but the other 
died convulsed on the following morning. 
Now, if life can be at once destroyed 
by agencies such as these, we may readily 
imagine how prejudicial to health must 
be the inhalation of noxious gases and 
vapours, although in a very diluted state, 
and sometimes for a comparatively short 
period ; how possibly some, whidi have 
not the effect of destroying life, may yet 
exert a very deleterious influence ; how 
beneficial to health must be a pure atmo> 
sphere, between which and the demand 
of oar bodily organs we see so exact and 
admirable an adaptation ; bat one which 
we fail to trace as it regards any other 
aerial fluid. If oxygen be but excluded 
in st^cient quantity, even without the 
intervention of any directly deleterious 
gas, the blood will become altered in 
quality, and every fHinction be liable to 
derangement and disease ; a fact which 
we see exemplified in all serious pulmo- 
nary complaints. In consumption, death 
ensues from respiration not being sufiici- 
ently perfect to form proper blood in the 

lungs. 

£>me employments occasion unavoid- 
able exposure to pernicious exhalations. 
But the greatest liability, under ordinary 
circumstancea, to the evils of a vitiated 
atmosphere, is that which we incur in 
crowded apartments, of whatever size, 



where a considerable number of per- 
sons are simultaneously breathing air 
not sufficiently changed. More attention 
is now happily paid to this subject than 
fermeriy; but the meet serious errors 
have been committed, and to a great ex- 
tent are witnessed still, as to this parti- 
cular, in the construction of manufac- 
tories, large schools, the (keeping apart- 
ments of the labouring classes, prisons, 
etc., and in a less, but still a considerable 
degree, in churches, halls, lecture rooms, 
and all places of public resort. In hos- 
pitals, ventilation is now much attended 
to, so much as sometimes to incur risk, 
from the admission of too much cold air; 
although this would seem to be a much 
less evil than the contrary extreme, if 
we may rely upon the testimony of a 
most competent witness, that '*it was 
often proved, in the history of the late 
war, that more human life was destroyed 
by accumulating sick men in low and 
ill-ventilated apartments, than in leaving 
them exposed, in severe and inclement 
weather, at the side of a hedge, or com- 
mon dyke."* In the present day, we 
scarcely know how to credit the records 
of the past, as to this particular, in which 
we are informed, that in one badly ven- 
tilated hospital in Dublin, in four years, 
ending in 1784, there died two thousand 
nine hundred and forty-four children, out 
of seven thousand six hundred and ninety ; 
but that after freer ventilation, the num- 
ber of deaths during the same period, and 
in a like number of children, amounted 
to only two hundred and seventy-nine. 
But many expedients sedulously resorted 
to, even as palliatives, after disease has 
once set in, are little thought of, when 
of the greatest real utility, during health. 
In one large school, noticed in the Poor- 
law Report, the failure of health, and 
amount of mortality, had become so great, 
as to attract public notice. For a time, 
the evil was attributed to a deficient supply 
of wholesome food. Upon a complete 
examination, it was, however, found, that 
the diet was uncommonly good ; the ven- 
tilation only was imperfect. Suitable 
alterations were then made ; and in the 
same space, where seven hundred chil- 
dren were, by illness, awakening exten- 
sive sympathy, eleven hundred now enjoy 
excellent health. In Glasgow, there is 
an assemblage of dwellings for the la- 
bouring poor, called the Barracks : fVom 
this, fever used never to be absent. There 
• Ballingall's Letters. 
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were sometimes as many as seven cases 
in one day, and in the last two months 
of 1831, fifty-seven. All attempts to 
induce the inmates to ventilate their 
dwellings heing ineffectual, the proprie> 
tors determined upon fixing a simple tin 
tube, of two inches diameter, into the 
ceiling of each room, and these tubes led 
into one general tube, which was inserted 
into the chimney of a factory furnace. 
By the perpetual draft thus occasioned, 
the inmates were compelled, whether 
they would or no, to breathe fresh air. 
The effect was, that during the next eight 
years, fever was scarcely known in the 
place. It has been found, by means 
of accurate statistical researches, that 
amongst tailors, a large number of whom 
are usually confined in a comparatively 
small apartment, whilst iu London as 
many as fifty-three per cent, die of dis- 
ease of the respiratory organs, not above 
thirty-nine in the same number die in 
the remoter districts, where they enjoy a 
purer atmosphere. In London, one only 
out of twenty-five attains old age : in the 
country, as many as one in twelve. So 
again. Dr. Clarke states, of the fork- 
jg^rinders in Shefiield, that he has found 
that those who live in the country, and 
are subjected to a freer circulation of air, 
live on an average eight years longer 
than those in town. 

In all these cases, the great desideratum 
is free ventilation. The size of an apart- 
ment is comparatively of little conse- 
quence. A spacious drawing-room, were 
all access of air prohibited, would be- 
come fatal to its inmates ; whereas, by a 
sufiiciently frequent change of air, men 
working in connexion with a diving- 
bell exist with ease and comfort, in the 
space of a helmet which only confines 
the head. The air once respired, does but 
require to be removed and replaced by 
a fresh current. In private dwellings, 
this change is or may be pretty well 
effected by open windows in summer, 
and open fires in winter ; as hot air imi- 
formly ascends, and is replaced by cold. 
Public buildings should be freely venti- 
lated from the bottom, with apertures at 
top, for the escape of the heated and 
impure air. The only important objection 
that can be made to such ventilation, is 
the cold draft thus occasioned, especially 
during the winter months. But this may 
be completely obviated, by heating the 
air before it is allowed to enter, by any 
suitable apparatus. There is sometimes 



a danger, when buildings are heated in 
this manner, of rendering the air too dry, 
causing too great an evaporation from 
the air passages and surface of the bodjr, 
and thus producing irritation in the sys^ 
tern at large. On the continent, where 
confined stoves are much used, this in- 
convenience is obviated by placing a 
vessel, containing water, in a sand hathj 
at the top, that moisture may be gene- 
rated, quickly or slowly, according to the 
degree of heat, and thus diffused through 
the apartment. It is frequently very 
difficult to convince persons who spend 
much time in ill-ventilated apartments, 
of the danger to which they are exposed. 
The fact is, temporary insensibility to 
the inconvenience, and the comparative 
harmlessness of a single or even of fre- 
quent exposures, blinds them to the mtLg* 
nitude of the ultimate result ; and thus, 
day by day goes on surely, but imper- 
ceptibly, adding to the sum of the mis- 
chief, even before the occurrence of that 
headache, languor, and debility, which 
are the very symptoms, although in a 
minor degree, of the influence of the 
most deleterious of aerial poitons. 

It is of the utmost importance to be 
aware, that one of the most efficient mea- 
sures to prevent the spread of contagious 
disease, is free ventilation. The matter 
of contagion, whatever it be, has been 
proved to possess virulence exactly in 
proportion to the degree of its concentra- 
tion. An immense amount of disease 
has been prevented by the removal of the 
sick poor, under these circumstances, into 
the spacious and well-ventilated wards 
of a fever hospital. Persons who are 
called to visit and attend upon the sick, 
should place themselves, as much as pos- 
sible, in a current of air moving from an 
open door or window towards the patient. 
We may notice, in passing, that there 
exists a yet more effectual method of 
obviating the deleterious influence of 
marsh miasmata, so fruitful a source of 
intermittent fevers, and which might be 
carried to a greater extent than it has 
already been, — that of altogether remov- 
ing the offending cause, by draining; an 
expedient which has already converted 
into districts, teeming with abodes of 
health, whole localities, from which ague 
was formerly never absent. 

Lastly, with regard to those occupa- 
tio'ns which occasion necessary exposure 
to unhealthy eflluvia, much may here 
likewise be effected by ventilation; and 
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in many cases, this is the only expedient 
hy which the evil can he mitigated. It 
is satisfactory, however, to know that, in 
some instances, the resources of art have 
furnished means of prevention, which it 
is of the utmost importance that all per- 
sons who ohtain a livelihood hy these 
emjdoyments should avail themselves of, 
from the first, without waiting, as is too 
often done, till the constitution hecomes 
impaired, and it is too late to expect 
that they will he attended with any large 
amount of benefit ; as, for instance, in 
button gilding, and still more remark- 
ably, in iron and needle grinding, in 
isrhich the mysterious power of the mag- 
net has been rendered available to re- 
move the minute particles, which, if in- 
lialed, are so injurious to the health, 
and destructive to the lives of the work- 
men. D. W. 



POULTRY MARKET IN RUSSIA. 

Decidedly the most entertaining and 
interesting part of this great market- 
world for the foreigner, is that division 
of the Tschukin Dwor where the poultry 
market Is held. It is composed of two 
long rows of shops, stocked with birds, 
large and small, alive and dead, pigeons, 
fowls, geese, ducks, swans, larks, bul- 
finches, linnets, nightingales, and a hun- 
dred other Russian birds, which form 
the most picturesque and party-coloured 
aviary that can be conceived. The shops 
are built of wood, but almost entirely 
open in front, so that one may conve- 
niently see all that is in them from the 
street. In each of these shops, there is 
a piquant medley of the real quintessence 
of rural sounds: the crowing of cocks, 
the cackling of hens, the chatter of ducks, 
the cooing of pigeons, enough to supply 
a hundred villages. From one row of 
shops to the other, flying bridges 
have been built. These bridges and 
the roofs are the resort of innumer- 
able pigeons, each party of which is ac- 
customed to its own 'roof, and which 
may be easily caught when a person sets 
about it. The Russians, as everybody 
knows, do not eat pigeons, which, as the 
dove is the representative of the Holy 
Ghoet, they would consider it a heinous 
sin to do ; and, therefore, they buy these 
birds merely to feed them, to play with 
them, and to amuse themselves with 
watching their flight. It is a truly in- 
tereBting sight to see the Russian shop- 
keepers directing the flight of these birds 



at ever so great a height. For this pur- 
pose, they merely fasten bits of rags to 
a long stick, and wave it about in various 
ways, which indicate to the well-schooled 
birds whether they are to fly higher, 
whether to the right or the left, or whe- 
ther it is intended that they should come 
down, in which case they descend as in- 
stantaneously as if they were shot. 

The force of custom reconciles even 
the bitterest enemies: thus, among the 
pigeons, and familiarly associating with 
them on the roofs, are to be seen cats, 
one of which is kept in each shop, on 
account of the mice. It is a remarkable 
sight to see these blood-thirsty animals 
among the little birds, to which they 
never do any harm, because their masters 
have cured them of the disposition to 
murder birds, and taught them gentle- 
ness and forbearance. The fly-catcher, 
the nightingale, the linnet, the bulfindi, 
the lark, all of them favourite birds with 
the Russian tradesmen, who always have a ' 
great number of them hanging up in their 
dwelling-houses, their bazars, and their 
national cofiee-houses, twitter, in spite of 
the intense cold, (it is probable that they 
too, like man, are less tender here in the 
north than their brethren in the south,) 
whenever there is a bright gleam of sun- 
shine. These poor animals have not, 
during the whole long winter, a drop of 
water given them to drink, because in 
the cold shop it would instantly be con- 
verted into ice. Their little bottle is 
merely filled with snow, which they are 
obliged to turn into liquid in their bills 
for themselves. They are, therefore, seen 
wherever the sun has melted ice ever 8<^ 
little, fluttering eagerly about the pre- 
cious fluid, of which they have so long 
been deprived, and drinking it greedily, 
and none of them more so than the ducks 
and the pigeons. — Kohl, 



OLD HUMPHREY ON THE JEWS. 

I AM not about to speak of the Jews, 
as in the day of their prosperity, when 
the presence of the Holy One was with 
them, when Solomon reigned over them, 
and the temple stood in all its glory and 
magnificence; but as in the season of 
their adversity, reft of their glory, a tem- 
ple-less and Messiah-less nation. I shall 
not speak of them as sojourners of the 
holy city, but as wanderers from the land 
of their fathers; not as when the tribes 
went in and out before the Lord, keep- 
ing his statutes, and walking in his ways ; 
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but as a blind, a broken, and rebeliious 
people. Oh! what a book might be 
written of the ains and sorrows of back- 
sliding Israel, from the time when Je- 
roboam i^t up his golden calvei, and 
" made Israel to sin," until now ! 

I once knew an old Jew, a seller of 
cedar pencils, whose countenance bore 
the strong imprees of cunning and ava- 
rice. There was a knitting of the brow, 
a restlessness of the eye, and a clutching 
crookedness of the finger in his transac- 
tions, that spoke audibly of his disposi- 
tion and his habits. I used to talk to 
him of his people, and of the prophecies 
concerning them, and he told me, in the 
hasty snatches of conversation, much of 
Jewish customs. I went, a time or two, 
to the aynagogue he attended, and I 
bought from him some Hebrew books. 

Well; it happened that the old man 
became indebted to me a few pounds, 
and, on this account, he avoided me. 
Hearing, however, that he was ill, and in 
great distress, I put together a few com- 
forts, and set off in the twilight of even~ 
ing, basket in hand, to his cheerless 
dwelling. 

Not soon shall I forget the wretched- 
neM in which I found him ; for he was 
in great need, and literally dying. A 
rushlight was given me below, that I 
might grope my way up to his solitary 
chamber at the top of the house. He 
was alone in a room, almost without fur- 
niture ; but his small, dirty, and comfort- 
lesfl bed Imd curtains to it. When the 
Dickering light fell on him, he was pale 
and gasping. He knew me instantly, 
and thinking that I had come to him 
for money, told me, though he spoke 
with difficulty, that he would pay me as 
soon as he was able. When he under- 
stood my errand to be of a different kind, 
when he knew that his debt was forgiven, 
and that comforts were at hand, there 
was a ghastly expression of pleasure vis- 
ible in nis face. 

After a time, I talked to him, though 
ineffectually, of his expected Messiah, 
who had already come into the world for 
the salvation of both Jew and Gentile ; 
but the eyes of his understanding were 
sealed, and his heart hardened, so that 
he could neither see nor believe the truth 
as set forth in the oracles of God. In 
a short time after my interview with him, 
he died; and I do not remember, from 
that hour to this, to have gased on a 
human countenance mote expressive of 
hopeless misery. Wh«nev«r the fitHen 



state of Israel becomes the mbjeot of 
my thoughts, the countenance of the 
poor Jew I have described, comes before 
me. 

Some monihs ago, I went into a Jewish 
burial ground, which presented to ray 
ejes a lively representation of the Jewish 
nation. For some time, it had been 
abandoned as a cemetery, and allow* 
ed to run into neglect and confusion. 
The high grass ana luxuriant weeds had 
spread themselves over the fiat stonee, 
hiding many a Hebrew inscription ; and 
the broken tombs of the Abrahams, the 
Isaacs, and the Jacobs of a generation 
gone by, were mouldering in desolation. 
The scene afifected me, and for the mo- 
ment I could have lifted up my voice 
and wept. Like that burial ground, the 
Jewish people are disordered, broken, and 
desolate: not yet are they gathered to 
the land of their fathers. 

While gazing on those deserted tombs, 
I felt as if in the presence of the scribes, 
the Pharisees, and the Sadducees €^ olden 
time; and, softened as my heart was, 
thought less of the sinfbl cry, ^<Away 
with him} away with himf Crucify htm! 
crucify him !" than I did of the desolate 
lamentation, ** By the rivers of Babylon, 
there we sat down, yea, we wept, when 
we remembered Zion,*' and of that out- 
break of strong affection for their deso- 
lated city, •* If I forget thee, O Jerusa- 
lem, let my right hand forget her cun- 
ning. If I do not remember thee, let mj 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth ; 
if 1 prefer not Jerusalem above my clnef 
joy," Psa. cxxxvii. 1, 5, 6. 

There are two things on which I hare 
been pondering, and willingly would I, 
if I could, win your especial conttdera- 
tion to them. The first is, that God 
threatened to scatter the Jews abroad, 
and the second, that he has promised also 
to collect them again together. The con- 
sideration of these two. points can hardly, 
I think, fail to impress on your minds 
the conviction, that God's threatening 
has been fulfilled with regard to the scat- 
tering of the Jews, and that God's pro- 
mise has not been fulfilled with respect 
to the collecting of them again together. 
This being the case, the question will be 
a natural one, What are the signs of the 
times with regard to the restoration of 
God's chosen people? 

Judah was sitting at ease, and the 
daughter of Zion was glad. The house 
of the Lord, the magniloent temple that 
king summon had built, wil^ its alfar . 
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a&d cb«rubim, and floor, all overiaid with 
gold, the like c^ which the Jews had not 
bebeld, vra% then standing a wonder on 
ths eftrtfa. Jerusalem was prosperons, 
bat she forgot God in her prosperity. 

Aforetime, the Lord had visited the 
people for their sins, and punished them 
for (heir iniquities, when they hardened 
their hearts in the provocation, " in the 
day of temptation in the wilderness," hut 
the word of the Holy One had gone forth, 
"If thou shalt hearken diligently unto 
the voice of the Lord thy God, to ob- 
serve and to do all his commandments, 
which I command thee this day, that the 
Lord thy God will set thee on high 
above all nations of the earth," Deut. 
xxviii. 1. And the Lord fulfilled his 
word and made them great, and gave 
tbem the mastery over their enemies, 
and knit them together as a nation and 
a mighty people. 

But Judah forgot, and Israel did not 
consider, in the day of prosperity, the 
words of the Lord. ^'11 thou wilt not 
hearken unto the voice of the Lord thy 
God, to observe to do all his comfnand- 
ments and his statutes which I com- 
mand thee this day ; that all these curses 
shall coBie upon thee," Deut. xxviii. 15. 
And what were the curses and judgments 
which were set forth by Moses luid by 
the prophets in after years ? Oh, they 
were fearful ! The stiff>necked opposers 
of the Almighty were to be cursed in 
the city and the field; in their basket 
and their store ; in the fruit of their body 
and the fruit of their land ; in their 
cmning in and going out; the heaven 
above them was to be as brass, and the 
earth as iron ; they were to be smitten 
with madness, and blindness, and aston- 
ishment of heart; they were to become 
an astonishment, a proverb, and a by- 
w(Hrd among all nations, whithersoever 
they went ; their sons and their daugh- 
ters were to be carried into captivity: 
the stranger was to get above them very 
high, and they were to come down very 
low; they were to serve their enemies 
in hunger and thirst, and in want of all 
things; a nation fVom afar was to be 
brought against them, of a fierce coun- 
teaanee, swift as the eagle, and of a 
strMige language^ they were to be be- 
sieged in their gates, until they should 
eat the fruit of their own body, the flesh 
of their sons and their daughters in the 
stnitnem of their distress yea, until the 
tender and delicate woman, who would 
n9k, tbrooi^ ddiealeneia and tenderness, 



so much as set her foot upon the ground, 
should have an evil eye to her o&pring, 
and eat it; their plagues were to in- 
crease, and Jerusalem to be destroyed 
with an utter destruction; they were 
to he scattered among the nations with 
'HrembUng of heart," "failing of eyes," 
and "sorrow of mind," until they were 
minished and brought low, ana were 
few in number, instead of being as the 
stars of heaven in multitude. These 
curses were to come upon them, because 
they served not the Lord their God with 
joyfulness and gladness of heart, for the 
abundance of all things which he had 
given them. 

Jerusalem, in her prosperity, thought 
not of these things ; ana thus, by her 
idolatry, and rebellion, and cruelty, and 
hardness of hear^ brought upon her the 
heavy judgments of God. To the letter, 
have these judgments, so long ago fore- 
told, been fulfilled; and to this hour, 
the Jewish people are monuments to the 
whole earth of the truth of prophecy, 
and of the wrath of God against iniquity. 

Fearful is the long catalogue of the 
plagues and punishments of the Jewish 
people. Fierce nations came up against 
them; their goodly city was besieged, 
until, in the straitness of distress, they 
devoured their own offspring: a noble 
lady, dreadful to relate, literally " slay- 
ing, and roasting, and eating her own 
sucking child." Eleven hundred thousand 
people perished in the siege and the sack- 
ing of the city by Titus. Jerusalem was 
destroyed, and its walls levelled with the 
ground. Their country was ravaged; 
their bravest and their best led into cap- 
tivity. They were still persecuted without 
pity. During the reign of one emperor, 
half a million of them were destroy- 
ed. They were banished, and wan- 
dered as fugitives and vagabonds on 
the earth, mutilated and branded with 
infamy. They became the byword and 
derision of every people. In Palestine, 
they were slaughtered ; in Africa, pro- 
hibited from the exercise of their reli- 
gion ; in France, despoiled of their goods, 
and compelled to abjure the faith of their 
fathers ; in Arabia, grievously oppressed 
and expelled, and bereaved of their chil- 
dren, who were bribed to renounce Ju- 
daism ; from Spain to India, they were 
wronged, and robbed, and accounted in- 
famous. 

It requires breathing time to glance 
only at tne continued and protracted per- 
secutions of the Jews. These persecu- 
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tions were, in a great measure, provok- 
ed by their btindness and madness of 
heart; by their covetousness, rapacity, 
and cruelty; but they were dreadfully 
oppressed. Hungary, Turkey, and Italy, 
resounded with their agonising cries. 
Spain, Portugal, France, and England, 
were guilty of their blood. They were 
massacred at Barcelona, Orsano, and To- 
ledo, and slaughtered without mercy 
through all the cities of France. At Ulm, 
all the Jewish inhabitants were cut off. At 
Frankfort, a hundred and eighty perish- 
ed in the flames. Twelve thousand fell 
in Bavaria and Franconia. At Norwich, 
a general massacre of the Jews took 
place ; at York, fifteen hundred, includ- 
ing women and children, were goaded 
by extremity, to destroy each other : the 
father became the executioner of his fa- 
mily. But I will dwell no longer on 
these things; you know them as well as 
I do. My object is not to give informa- 
tion, but to attract your attention to the 
present position of the Jews. 

Though fearful have been the vials of 
wrath poured out on the heads of the 
hard-hearted and unbelieving Jews, by 
the Lord of glory, yet in his judgments 
has he remembered mercy. Though he 
has scattered his people, he will again 
collect them. He will yet have mercy 
upon Zion, and the time to favour her, 
•"yea, the set time,'* will yet assuredly 
come. 

Turn over the leaves of your Bibles, 
and read, with attention, the sixty-second 
chapter of the prophet Isaiah. Begin- 
ning with those beautiful and exciting 
words, " For Zi(m's sake will I not hold 
my peace, and for Jerusalem's sake I 
will not rest, until the righteousness 
thereof go forth as biightness, and the 
salvation thereof as a lamp that bumeth." 
And bear in your remembrance, that this 
fair portion of God's holy word refers 
to the Jewish nation. Perhaps you may 
be struck also with that arresting ex- 
pression, "I have set watchmen upon 
thy walls, O Jerusalem, which shall 
never hold their peace day nor night : 
ye that make mention of the Lord, keep 
not silence, and give him no rest, till 
he establish, and till he make Jerusalem 
a praise in the earth;" as well as with 
the last verses of the chapter, "Behold, 
the Lord hath proclaimed unto the end 
of the world, Say ye to the daughter of 
Zion, Behold, thy salvation cometh ; be- 
hold, his reward is with him, and his 
work before him. And they shall call 



them. The holy people, The redeemed 
of the Lord : and thou shalt be called, 
Sought out, A city not forsaken." 

K we read these verses as referring to 
the church of Christ alone, they ttre full 
of interest ; but if they have a direct 
reference to the Jewish people, we shall 
hardly do well not to examine them a 
little mdre narrowly. It is written of 
the father of the Jewish people, " I will 
make of thee a great nation ; and I will 
bless them that bless thee, and curse 
him that curseth thee." Let us be-found 
among them that bless, and not with 
those who curse, Israel. It is said, in 
Zechariah, ** I will pour upon the house 
of David, and upon the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and of sup- 
plications : and they shall look upon me 
whom they have pierced, and they shall 
mourn for him," Zee. xii. 10; and in 
Isaiah, "The redeemed of the Lord shall 
return, and come with singing unto Zion ; 
and everlasting joy shall be upon their 
head: they shall obtain gladness and 
joy ; and sorrow and mourning shall flee 
away," Isa. li. 11. 

Now, what do you make of these 
texts ? Do they not contain that which 
should sharpen our eye-sight when read- 
ing God's word, and make our hearts 
beat, and our pulses play more freely 
than they are wont to do, for the welfare 
of the Jews? Should they not dispose 
us to look around, to see if there be any 
indications abroad ; any stirring in the 
top branches, intimating aught that may 
be near; any cloud in the heavens, 
though no bigger than a man's hand, 
that may direct our expectations aright? 
It will not hurt us to turn over this 
matter in our minds. 

That God will> in his own time, ac- 
cording to his promise, collect together 
his favoured people; that they will yet 
return to Jerusalem, and that the Saviour 
of the world will be acknowledged by 
them as the true Messiah, are points 
about which Christians are not in the 
habit of contending, though much they 
disagree as to the probable time when 
these great events will be accomplished. 
Some think it remote, while others con- 
tend that it is nigh at hand. In this and 
in all things, may we seek to be direct- 
ed by the Spirit of truth, and be found 
ready, either patiently to wait the will 
of our heavenly Father, or gladly to hew 
wood or draw water in the accompHshr 
ment of his designs. 

Many things in reference to the ga- 
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thering of the Jews, aie liid in the deep [ 
counsels of the Eternal ; again I say, 
therefore, that it hehoves us to he in a 
watchful, prayerful, and expectant atti- 
tude, humbly reading the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and heartily desiring, that neither 
intemperate zeal, nor guilty slothfulness, 
may mark our course. 

Very many who will read these re- 
marks, will be fully aware of their feeble- 
ness, and of the dearth of novelty and 
information they manifest ; but as others 
may be more limited in knowledge, I 
will venture to add a very few observa- 
tions. 

You may, perhaps, remember that, 
some time ago, certain Jews in Syria were 
slandered, persecuted, oppressed, and tor- 
tured, under a false charge of having 
committed murder, when sir Moses Mon- 
tefiore, a philanthropic Hebrew, went 
over to their assistance, to obtain an in- 
quiry into their conduct, and, if innocent, 
to rescue, protect, and re-instate them, 
a mission which he generously under- 
took, and nobly performed. I do not 
know sir Moses, but this act of his will 
live in my remembrance to his honour. 
He has the good will, the respect, the 
thanks, and the blessing of Old Hum- 
phrey. 

I have been told, that a short time 
ago, sa confident were some of the pos- 
sibility of again assembling the Jewish 
people at Jerusalem, that overtures were 
made to some Hebrew capitalists to pur- 
chase the city for that purpose, and that 
the reason assigned for declining the 
proposition was, that it would be better 
to let things take their course, and to 
wait until the general posture of public 
affairs was more favourable to the design. 
I need not be told that it is not in the 
power of the high and mighty of the 
earth to convert the soul of either Jew 
or Gentile. This is the high prerogative 
alone of the Almighty, the Lord of life 
and glory, and will never be delegated to 
another; but, as he condescends to use 
the creatures of clay that he has formed, 
as instruments for good, so I can rejoice 
when I hear, as I do now, that various 
denominations of the Christian world are 
directing their thoughts to the claims of 
the Jews, and devising means for the 
promotion of their welfare. 

Though these may be thought to be 
striking features in God's providence, the 
circumstance of a more decided spirit of 
inquiry being visible among the Jews,and 
a greater fervoiu: in their prayers and reli- 



gious publications, is, perhaps, after all, 
the most important information to be made 
known. Putting all these things together, 
who shall say, that they may not, with 
-God's blessing, be instrumental in mak- 
ing the crooked path straight, and the 
rough place plain, in removing a stum- 
bling block from the way of Israel, and 
in leading many a Jew to acknowledge 
the Redeemer. 

One of the thirteen articles of the 
Jewish creed, runs thus : ** I believe, 
with a strong and lively faith, that a 
Messiah shall come, more deserving than 
all the kings that have ever lived. Al- 
though he thinks proper to delay his 
coming, no one ought, on that account, 
to question the truth, of it, or set an 
appointed time for it, much less produce 
Scripture for the proof of it ; since Israel 
will never have any king to rule over It 
but one that shall be of the line of David 
and Solomon." 

Descendant of Abraham ! fellow sin- 
ner ! outcast of Israel ! despise not the 
sympathy of thy Christian brethren, whose 
eyes regard thy humiliations with anguish, 
and whose hearts yearn for the prosperity 
of Zion. For whom art thou looking to 
reign over thee? Who is He that is to 
come in the clouds of heaven? Thou 
rejectest the Christian Messiah, because 
he fulfilled not thy expectations when 
he came as a ''man of sorrows," but he 
is exalted a " Prince and a Saviour," 
''King of kings and Lord of lords." 
Is thy Messiah he of whom Moses the 
lawgiver, David the king of Israel, and 
the prophets of old spake ? Then is he 
the Messiah of thy Christian brethren. 
Is thy Messiah the Messiah of Daniel? 
Then he must be the " Son of man." 
Is he the Messiah of Zechariah and 
of David? Then he must have been 
" pierced." " They pierced my hands 
and my feet," Psa. xxii. 16. "They 
shall look upon me whom they have 
pierced," Zee. xii. 10. 

Descendant of Abraham ! fellow sin- 
ner ! outcast of Israel ! the Messiah of the 
Christians was the " Son of man," taking 
upon him our nature, being "born in 
Bethlehem," and he is to come in the 
"clouds of heaven," as a "Prince and 
a Saviour," and to have ** dominion and 
glory." " All people, nations, and lan- 
guages," shall serve him; for "his do- 
minion is an everlasting dominion, which 
shall not pass away, and his kingdom 
that which shall not be destroyed," Dan. 
vii. 13, 14. "Behold, he cometh with 
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clouds ; and every eye shaU see him, and 
they also which pierced him," Rer. i. 7. 

As we know not when, or by what 
means, the Jewish people will be ga- 
thered and brought to acknowledge their 
true Messiah, whether in a few brief 
years or an extended period, whether 
by the cry of the Holy One, speaking 
in thunder, or the still small voice of 
the Holy Spirit, it is our duUr, knowing 
that the Scripture will be mlfiiied, to 
be found watching and waiting, neither 
rashly attaching hasty and unsound sig- 
nifications to Holy Scripture, and to what 
is passing around us, nor wilAilly clos- 
ing our eyes to the providence of God. 
Willingly would I enlist the sympathies 
of Christians towards the descendiants of 
Abraham. Could I whisper into the 
ears of ten thousand Jews, I would say, 
" Fellow sinners ! there are Christians 
that desire your prosperity, and the very 
spirit of their prayer to the Ood of your 
fatliers is, that, wherever there is light 
you may see it ; that, wherever there is 
truth, you may know it; that you may 
be saved from all the delusion of vain 
imaginations, from all darkness of die 
understanding, from all perverseness of 
the will, from all the deceitfulness of 
the heart ; that you be not hardened in 
unbelief against the word of the living 
God; that you may know whether the 
doctrine be of God, and, if it certainly 
be such, that what is lacking in the de- 
gree, or nature, or work of your faith, 
may be perfected through all the means 
which infinite wisdom and love have 
provided for that end, and that you may 
learn truly to believe, even to the saving 
of your soul." 

The Jewish people may now be liken- 
ed to Mordecai at the king's gate, clothed 
with sackcloth, against whom an evil 
decree is gone forth; but when the set 
time to favour Zion is come, this Mor- 
decai shall be raised up and distinguished 
with marks of royal favour, as one whom 
-the King of kings delighteth to honour. 
It was not my intention to have al- 
owed such latitude to my truant pen ; 
but the subject is a comprehensive one. 
May it call forth in your hearts and my 
own, a kindly spirit for God's ancient 
people, and dispose us to feel a fresh 
and a more zealous interest in their tem- 
poral and eternal welfare. There are, 
among the worthy of the world, those 
who, having ardently adopted some fa- 
vourite prophecy, hastily interpret God's 
holy word, and too quickly perceive, in 



all things around them, a ftilfilment of 
the Divine promise ; and there are, also, 
others who, like ihe disciples of c^d, 
when their Master prayed in the garden 
of Gethseinane, fall asleep, even in cri- 
tical times. From both these errors, may 
our heavenly Father protect us, temper^ 
ing our zeal with sobriety, and animating 
our sobriety with zeal, enaUing us to 
say, if we nave never been able to say 
so before, with sincerity, sobriety, and 
zeal, '' My heart's desire and prayer to 
God for Israel is, that they might be 
saved," Rom. x. 1. 



ST. KILDA.— Pa mT II. 

At the time of Mr. Martin's visit to 
St. Kilda, none of the natives spoke Eng- 
lish : at the time of these recent steam- 
trips, only the steward and the clergy- 
man possessed this qualification. 

Mr. Martin describes thenatrve language 
as very pure Irish ; and this, as well as 
several other circumstances, justifies the 
presumption, that this isle, and the others 
around it, were either first peopled, or 
predominantly overrun, by the colony of 
Scots lW)m Ireland, that took possession 
of Argylshire and the Hebrides, in the 
sixth century, and gradually extended 
themselves, until they subdued the Picts 
and Britons,' and became possessed of, 
and gave a name to, the whole kingdom 
of Scotland. The salutation of "God 
save you," mentioned by Mr. Martin, is 
universal among the native peasantry of 
Ireland to this day ; so, also, is the re- 
spect paid to ancient wells, as amongst the 
St. Kildans. The custom of howling at 
funerals, of which we shall yet speak, is 
the same ; and natives of Ireland, and 
of those islands, find no difficulty, even 
yet, in understanding each other's con- 
versation: add t6. which, that St. Kilda 
abounds with traces of the missionary 
labours of St. Columba and his disciples, 
who were the countrymen and peculiar 
apostles of the Scoto-Irish colony above- 
mentioned, and who, doubtless, were the 
first that planted Christianity there, and 
sowed the seeds of what little civility has 
since existed, in that remote region: ftom 
all which, but one inference is deduciblb 
as to the question of origin, and th&t th'e 
one above given. 

The existence of the ancient round 
fort, called the Down, of which mention 
has already been made, shows that the 
island must once have been inhabited by 
a people who were necessitated to pro^ 
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^ide sgauiat wurlike attacks, and knew 
how to do it. This was most probably in 
tbe'time of the Noraemen, or sea kiofv ; 
but there exists neither tradition nor 
feeord, to throw the leiast light on this 
«diject. So ignorant, indeed, were the 
nadvei, of boui ^be nature and use of the 
fort in question, ^t Mr. Martin ha9 
founded thereupon an anecdote, which id 
worthy of being here recounted. ** This 
place," says he, "may be reckoned 
anu>ng the strongest forts, natural or arti- 
ficial, in the world ; nature having pro^ 
vided it with store of ammunition for 
acting on the defensive, that is, a heap of 
loose stones, on (he top of the hill Oter- 
Teaul, directiy upon the landing-place. 
It is very easy to diacharge volleys of this 
ammunition, directly upon the place of 
landing, and that from a great eminence, 
almost perpendicular. This I myself had 
occaaien to demcmstrate ; having, for my 
diTa'aon^ put it in practice, to the great 
jatiafaetion of the inhabitants, to whom 
this defence had never hitherto occurred. 
Bot they are resolved to make use of 
thia for the future, to keep off the low- 
landers, against whom, of late, they 
haV'C conceived strong prejudices. A 
few hands may be capable of resisting 
some hundreds, by the above-mentioned 
wcapoaa." 

The oecaaion pf the prejudice against 
lowlanderB, or rather gUangers generally, 
above mentioned, had arisen fiom visits 
paid ^ tli«m but a short while previous, 
by the crews of two vessels, one of which, 
manned by French and Spaniard!, had 
been wrecked; while the other, manned 
by Iriah, cast anchor in the mouth of the 
bay. The crew of the wrecked vessel 
reached the island in a pinnace, and 
were received with great kindness and 
hospfttaUty, being supplied with abundr 
ance of barley bread, butter, cheese, 
solas geese, eggs, etc.; and they con- 
formed to the ideas of the inhabitants 
very well in all respects, save that of be- 
.giaaing to repair their beat en a Sunday ; 
when the $t Kildans, exclaiming against 
them as heathens, deprived them of their 
hatchete and other implements, and did 
not restore them these until the next 
morning. 

The other ship's crew excited equal 
horror, by taking on board several boat- 
loads of ballast, on the same hallowed 
day ; but to this were added two crimes 
of greater magnitude, that of theft, and 
of an attempt to seduce their woonen; 



' the latter of whieb, saya Martin, " is a 
practice altogether unknown in St. iiilda, 
where there has not been one instance of 
fornication or adultery, for many ages 
before this time.. I remember they told 
me, that the bribe offered was a piece of 
broad money, than which there could be 
nothing less charming, in a place where 
the inhabitants made no distinction be- 
tween a guhiea and a sixpence." 

If the women, however, resisted this 
temptation of money from strangers, they 
had, about the same time, fallen, tp some 
extent, before the power of superstitioa, 
exTercisedover their simple understandings 
by one of their own countrymen ; and as 
there could he no more fitting occasion 
to introduce the extraordinary story of 
the impostor Roderick, we shall here 
quote it, in Mr, Martin's own words; 
only premising, that the attempts of 
the ship's crew above mentioned, and 
the particulars to be stated m Ro- 
derick's hi8tor>[, fully account for the 
jealousy of their women, remarked on 
the part of these poor people, by the 
gentlemen on hoard the Glenalbyn, in 
I83d; and also show, that no atate of 
society, however sequestered, primitive, 
and unsophisticated, is exempt from the 
arts of imposture in the field of sentiment 
and speculation embraced by religion, 
and in which the savage feels more in- 
tensely, and perhaps, too, with a wider 
range of imagination, than the civilissed 
man. Roderick's example, also, is an il- 
lustration of the instinctive sagacitv with 
which all impostors, of his description, 
invariably address themselves, first to the 
wedier and more excitable sex ; and of 
the evils that are certain thence to ensue, 
if not timely cheeked and prevented, by 
the guardian interference of masculine 
good sense and intelligence. 

*^ After our landing," says Mr. Martin, 
'*the minister and I, according to our 
first resolution, examined the inhabitants 
apart, concerning the new pretended reli- 
gion, delivered to them by their false 
prophet. All of them, young as well as 
old, both men and women, imanimously 
agreed in the following account: they 
heartily congratulated the minister's ar- 
rival, and, at the same time, declared their 
abhorrence of the impostor's delusions, 
and, ¥rith repeated instances, begged, for 
the Lord's sake,, that he might for ever 
be removed out of the isle. 

"This impostor is a comely^ well- 
proportioned fellow, red haired, and 
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exceeding all the iuhabitants of St. Kilda, 
iu strength, climbing, etc. He is illi- 
terate, and under the same circumstances 
'with his companions ; for he had not so 
much as the advantage ' of ever seeing 
any of the -western isles: all his con- 
versation being with the steward's retinue 
only, who were as ignorant of letters as 
himself. 

" In the eighteenth year of his age, he 
took the liberty of going to fish on a 
Sunday, (a practice altogether unknown 
in St. Kilda;) and he asserts, that, on 
his return homewards, a man in lowland 
dress, that is, a cloak and hat, appeared to 
him upon the road. At this unexpected 
meeting, Roderick fell flat on the ground 
in great disorder. The man desired him 
not to be surprized at his presence, for 
that he was Jonn the Baptist, immediately 
come from heaven with good tidings to 
the inhabitants of that place, who had 
been for a long time kept in ignorance 
and error: and that he had a commission 
to instruct Roderick in the laws of heaven, 
for the edification of his neighbours. 
Roderick answered, that he was not 
qualified for so great a charge ; but the 
pretended Baptist desired him to be of 
good courage, for that he would instantly 
make him capable for his mission ; and 
then delivered to him the following 
scheme, in which Roderick so mixed the 
laudable customs of the church with his 
own diabolical inventions, that it became 
impossible for so ignorant a people to 
distinguish the one from the other. 

" The first and principal command he 
imposed upon them was,that of the Friday's 
fast, which he enjoined with such strictness, 
as not to allow one of them to taste any 
kind of food before night, no, not so 
much as a snuff of tobacco, which they 
love extremely. This bare fast, without 
any religious exercise attending it, was 
the first badge and cognizance of his 
followers. He persuaded the people that 
some of their deceased neighbours were 
nominated saints in heaven, and advo- 
cates for those who survived. He told 
them every one had his respective advo- 
cate ; that the anniversary of every saint 
was to be commemoratea, by ever}' per- 
son under whose tutelage he was reputed 
to be ; and this is observed, by treating 
the neighbours with a plentiful entertain- 
ment of beef or mutton, fowls, etc. ; the 
impostor himself being ever chief guest 
at the feast, from whence a share of the 
provision was punctually sent to his wife 
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and children. The number of sheep ordi- 
narily consumed on those occasions, was 
proportionable to the ability of him that 
bestowed them. 

"He imposed, likewise, several pe- 
nances, which they were obliged to sub- 
mit to, under pain of being expelled 
from the society of his congregation, 
which he pretended to be founded on no 
less authority than that of St. John the 
Baptist, and threatened to inflict the 
severest punishments upon those who 
should prove refractory, and not obey 
his injunctions. The ordinary penance 
he imposed upon them, was making them 
stand in cold water, without any regard 
to the season, during his pleasure ; and if 
there were more upon whom this severity 
was to be inflicted, they were to pour 
cold water upon one another's heads, till 
they had satisfied his tyrannical humour. 
This diabolical severity was evidence 
enough that he was sent by him who was 
the * father of lies, and a murderer from 
the beginning.' 

"He commanded that every family 
should slay a sheep upon the threshold of 
their doors, but a knife must not so much 
as touch it. He would have them only 
make use of their crooked spades for 
their instruments to kill them with; for 
which, if duly considered, there is no- 
thing more improper, the edge with 
whicii he commanded the sheep's neck 
to be cut, being almost half an inch thick. 
Now, this was to be done in the evening ; 
and if either young or old had tasted a 
bit of meat of it that night, the equiva- 
lent number of sheep were to be slain 
the following day, after the former man- 
ner. 

" He forbade the use of the Lord's 
prayer, creed, and ten commandments, 
and, instead of them, prescribed diabo- 
lical forms of liis own. His prayers and 
rhapsodical forms, were often blended 
with the names of God, our blessed Sa- 
viour, and the immaculate virgin. He 
used the Irish word phersichmj namely, 
"verses," which is not known in St Kil- 
da, nor in the north-west isles, except to 
such as can read the Irish tongue. But 
what seemed most remarkable in his 
obscure prayers, was his mentioning Kli 
with the character of our preserver. He 
used several unintelligible words in his 
devotions, of which he could not tell the 
meaning himself, saying only, that he 
had received them implicitly from St. 
John the Baptist, and delivered them 
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before bis bearers witbout any explica- 
tion. He taugbt tbe women a devout 
bymn, which he called the Virgin Mary's, 
as sent from her. This hymn was never 
delivered in public, but always in a pri- 
vate bouse, or some remote place, where 
no eye could see them but that of Heaven. 
He persuaded the innocent women that 
it was of such merit and efficacy, that 
any one who was able to repeat it by 
heart, would not die in child-bearin? ; 
and every woman paid a sheep to the 
impostor for teaching her the hymn. 
The place and manner of teaching this 
hymn, afibrded him a fair opportunity of 
seducing many of the simple women; 
and this some of their number acknow- 
ledged to tbe minister and me, upon ex- 
amination. 

"He prescribed to all his auditory 
long hymns, which he called psalms. 
These he ordinarily sang at bis rhapso- 
dical preachments. He endeavoured to 
alter the common way of burying, viz. in 
placing the faces of the dead to the east, 
and would have persuaded them to place 
them to the soutb ; and, that he might 
prevail the more with them so to do, he set 
the bodies of those of his own family who 
happened to die, in that position ; but the 
inhabitants would never follow his ex- 
ample in this, but continued their former 
practice. 

" He persuaded the women, that if in 
all things they complied with his new 
revelation, they shomd be undoubtedly 
carried to heaven; and that, in their 
journey thither, they were to pass through 
tbe firmament riding upon white horses. 
These, and many more such whims, he 
imposed upon the people, of which this 
is a short abstract. 

"This unhappy fellow, to consecrate 
his enterprise, pitched upon a rising spot 
of ground, which he called John the 
Baiptist's Bush, upon which he said these 
oracles were delivered to him. This 
bush was from that time forward believed 
to be holy ground, and ftiust not be trod 
upon by any of their cattle. If by chance 
any of them happened to touch it, it was 
forthwith to be slain, and eaten by Ro- 
derick and the owners; and if any of 
them proved refractory, and were resolved 
to spare their cattle, a 'most dreadful 
commination was issued out against them, 
f^ being thenceforward excluded from 
any fellowship with him, until they should 
acKUOwledge their faults, and comply 
with his luxurious desires, which, to dis- 
obey, he made them believe was damn- 



able. It was reckoned meritorious for 
any body to reveal those who had trans- 
gressed the orders given by him. 

"This impostor continued for several 
years, without control, to delude these 
mnocent, well-meaning people ; until at 
last, his villainous design upon the women 
was found out, which he intended to ac- 
complish, under the mask of the devout 
hymn he taus^ht them, and was first dis- 
covered by tne officer's wife, of whom 
the impostor first made a proselyte to his 
false doctrines, and after tnat would have 
seduced her from her conjugal fidelity. 
This woman was so heroically virtuous, 
as to communicate his base design to 
her husband, who ordered the matter so 
as to be in a room hard by, at the time 
he supposed Roderick would be coming, 
where he continued, till this impostor 
began to caress his wife, and then he 
thought himself obliged seasonably to 
appear to her rescue, and boldly reproved 
the impostor for his wicked practices, 
which were so widely contrary to his 
profession, and that, upon the whole, it 
appeared he had no true mission. 

"The impostor was very much sur- 
prised at this unexpected and fatal dis- 
appointment, which put him into an 
extreme disorder: insomuch, that he 
asked the officer's pardon, acknowledged 
his crime, and promised never to attempt 
the like again. The officer continued to 
upbraid him, telling him he was insti- 
gated by the devil ; that innocence and 
chastity were always the effects of true 
religion, and that the contrary practices 
were countenanced only by false pro- 
phets ; and that now no other proof was 
wanting of his being a notorious deceiver. 
However, the impostor's great reputation 
prevailed with the officer to patch up a 
friendship, for the continuance of which, 
he condescended to be Roderick's spon- 
sor, at the baptism of one of his chil- 
dren. When there is no opportunity of 
being sponsor to each other, and it is 
thought necessary to enter into bonds of 
friendship at baptism, the inhabitants of 
the western isles supply this ceremony, 
by tasting a drop of each other's blood ! 

" Notwithstanding the friendship thus 
patched up between the officer and Ro- 
derick, the latter's miscarriages got air, 
which administered occasion to the most 
thinking of them, to doubt much of his 
mission : his father, who was reputed a 
very honest man, told him frequently 
that he was a deceiver, and would come 
to a fatal end. For this impostor once 
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ipropheflied jthat ou^oi the inbabitanUy 
whose nani« I b&ve heard, sbxmld be 
killed in a battle, to be fought in the Isle 
of Harris, vithin a limited space of 
time; the upthinking man, relying on 
thb infallible oracle, ventured more des- 
perately on the rocks than usual, fan- 
cying he could not fall ; but it so hap- 
pened that he tumbled over, and was 
drowned : at which the inhabitants wexe 
a good deal alarmed; but the impostor 
still continued in the exercise of his pre- 
tended mission. 

" One of the inhabitants, called Mul- 
donich, aliaf Lewis, cousin-german to 
this man, had a ewe which brought forth 
three lambs at one time, which were seen 
feeding upon the sacred bush ; but Lewis 
refused to comply wjth the order for kill- 
ing the sheep, and had the boldness to 
aver, that it was an unreasonable piece 
of worship to destroy so man^ cattle, and 
deprive the owners of their property; 
adaing, withal, that he never heard any 
such uiing practised in any of the western 
isles upon a religious account. The im- 
postor insisted, that the heavenly com- 
mand was to be observed by all his fol- 
lowers; adding the dreadful threatening 
against such as proved disobedient. But 
Lewis, nevertheless, remained obstinate, 
choosing to be excluded from such 
worship, rather than kill his sheep. The 
silly people expected no less than a 
speedy judgment to befall this recusant; 
but, when nothing ensued upon his diso- 
hedience, they all began to have a less 
veneration for the impostor than before, 
and began to think within themselves, 
that they might as well have ventured 
to run the same risk with Lewis, for the 
preservation of their cattle. 

''Notwithstanding his notorious vil- 
lany, the impostor continued to maintain 
his authority, till one^ night, (for it was 
always at night that he kept his religi- 
ous meetings,} by a special providence, a 
boy of the Isle of Harris, who had staid 
with his father a year in St. Kilda, and 
was employed in mending their boat, 
happened to go into the house where 
Rocterick was preaching. The boy lurked 
in the dark, and eave nis father an ac- 
count of what he had heard, at least as 
far as he could remember; which the 
boy's father communicated to the steward 
on his arrival, who, being highly Qon- 
cerned at the relation given him, par*- 
ried Roderick along with him to the Isle of 
Skye, before the late M'Leod, who forbade 
.him, from that time forwArdijA pi^fa^h 



any inor«, ^n p^iii of d#(kth, TMs wttt h 
sensible mortiocatioB, as veil w dinap- 
pointment to the imnostor, who bad flat- 
tered himself that M*I^od would hear 
him preach, and expected qo less thfua 
to persuade him to become aprotelyte, 
fu he has since confessed. 

'' This fellow asserts, that every night, 
after he had assembled the people, he 
heard a voice without, saying, ' Come 
you out;' which when he heard, h^ had 
no power to stay within ; and that, afi^ 
his going forth, John the 9aptif t always 
met him, and instructed him ^hat he 
should say to the people at that pArti- 
cular meeting. He says^ that St. ^oha 
used to repeat the discourse to him ooLy 
once, which he owns he could scarcely 
remember one sentence of, and therefi^ze 
he inquired of the saint how to behave 
himself in this caa« : tba( the antwer 
wasy 'Gpj you have it;' which the im- 
postor believing, was, upon hia return, 
able to deliver fluency all be bad heatd^ 
and would continue, after his own way, 
for hours together, to preach, uatil he 
had lulled most of his hearers to sleep. 

"When the earthquake before men* 
jlioned was over, one of the iohebitants 
inquired of him with admiration, bow Che 
rock was made to tremble ? He answered, 
that it was the effect of pleasant musics 
played by a devout saint in a diiur^ 
under ground! His neighbour owned 
his Ipve for music, but heartily wished 
never to hear any mot'e of this kind, 
whiph carried so great terror along with 
it. 

*' The impostor owned the truth of all 
this account, first to ^he minister and 
me, and then publicly, aftex divine ser- 
vice, in the presence of all the inhabitants^ 
and of such as were come to that place 
from the Isle of Harris. The minister 
and congregation jointly pray^ for par^- 
don to this poor wretch, which, whsn 
ended, we carried him ana all the inha* 
bitants to the bush pretended to be 
sacred. He himself leading the ran^ 
was commanded to demolish the w^tt 
which he had ordered to be built round 
the said bush, (which pi^herwise would ill 
a short time have proved a purgatoy to 
have robbed them of all their goods,) whuh 
he and the inhabitants did in the epaee 
of an hour. We made ^em scatter the 
stones up and down in the field, lest 
their posterity might see such a menu* 
ment of folly and igiiomnce. We ret 
proved the icredulous people for i^omply^* 
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ttmcmn as were delivered to tbem by the 
impostor; and all of them, with one 
voice, answered, that what they did was 
anaceoantable ; hot, seeing one of their 
own number and stamp in all respects, 
eadned, as they fancied, with a poweiliil 
fseoltv of preachin? so fluently and fVe^ 
foently, and pretending to converse with 
John the Baptist, they were induced to 
believe his mission from heaven, and 
therefore eomplied with his commatlds 
without dispute ; and the rathe^ as he 
did not attempt to change their laws of 
neighbourhood. 

" They are now*«vet}oyed to find them- 
selres undeceived, and the light of the 
g08|>el restored to them, as it was at first 
delivered to their ancestors by the first 
Christian monks, who had gone thither to 
inetnict them« 

"This impostor is a poet, and also 
endued with that rare faculty of enjoying 
Ae second sight ; which makes it the 
more probable, that he was haunted by 
s familiar spirit It hath been observed 
of him, before his imposture was disco- 
vered, that so often as he was employed 
by the steward to go to or return from 
Hanfls, they were always exposed to the 
greatest dangers by violent storms ; being 
at one time driven fifty leagues to the 
aorth-east, and by special providence 
were at length cast upon the little isle 
^na, twenty leagues north-east of Lewis : 
the steward's wife, and all his crew, re- 
fleeting upon these dangers since the dis- 
covery of his imposture, could never be 
prevailed upon to receive him again into 
their boat. They after entreated Mr. 
Campbell and me not to admit him into 
<Nir boat ; bat we did not yield to these 
fesiB, ibr we received and brought him 
skng with us, and afterwards delivered 
iun to the steward's servants in the Isle 
of PaMy, in Harris, where he remains 
*^1 in custody, in order to his trial.*' 

The strain in which the worthy Mr. 
Martin narrates the whole of the fore- 
^^ tinp:«lar piece of deception, shows 
that he himself was not a little tinctured 
with the superstitious weakness, for which 
Its and Mr. Campbell rebuked the poor 
St Ktldans; and the artlessness with 
vhidi he allows this to shine through all 
^ iays, ibmia not the least intoresting 
^Batiune of Ins story. Indeed, amid the 
^<"^ly natural sublimities peculiar to 
^t region, where every thing displays 
^ might and power of invisible agen- 
^ mnble diveetl^ to God, the mind 
•cquires a singularly imagiiiative and ele- 



vated tarn, and, being cut off f^om that 
practical commerce with the world, which 
produces and maintains its commonplace 
-tone, it faUs, almost of necessity,- into a 
disposition to believe in the marvellous 
ana visionary, however well grounded in 
the abstract learning and knowledge de- 
rivable from books. It therefore would 
be unfair, either to censure or ridicule 
this; since it more frequently indicates 
rather a feeling of deep reverence on 
the part of those who express it, than 
that gross, grovelling, image-worshipping 
instinct, which is genertdly understood 
by the term superstition. It is not impos* 
sible that Roderick, possessed of a poet^ 
ical tomperament, and therefore capable 
of all the mystic exaltation, which a 
prevalent state of mind of the nature 
mentioned favours, really did at first per* 
suade himself of the truth of some such 
dreamy vision, as that on which he based 
the authority of his mission; but the 
selfish and vile uses to which he imme^ 
diately made it subservient, ought to 
have taught even himself, but especially 
his dupes, the utter groundlessness of 
any such hallucination ; since no caD 
can be divine, which does not proclaim 
and attest itself, by a greater victory over 
the passions than formerly ; by an utter 
abandonment of all worldly and sensual 
gratifications, and by what may be styled 
an almost heavenly purity and holiness 
of the soul upon earth. This is the true 
test of all claims to calls and missions of 
the kind under notice. Let all such, 
past and to come, be thus tested, and 
their number, in both cases, will be 
mightily reduced. 



I.UTHEIl'8 JOUaKEY TO WITTIMBEEO. 

LvTHER rode slowly on in the direc** 
tion of Wittemberg. It was Shrove Tues- 
day, and the second day of his journey. 
Towards evening, a terrific storm came 
on, and the roads were flooded. Two 
young Swiss, who were travelling the 
same way, were hastening for shelter to 
the city of Jena. They had studied at 
Basle, and were attracted to Wittemberg 
by the renown of its university. Jour- 
neying on foot, tired, and wet through, 
John Kessler, of St. Gall, and his com^ 
rade, quickened their steps. The town 
was in all the bustle and buffoonery 
of the carnival : dances, masquerades, 
and tumultuous feasting, engrossed the 
thoughts of the inhabitants; and the 
two travellers, on arriving, could find no 
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room in any of the inns. After a while, 
they were directed to the Black Bear, 
outside the city gate. Harassed and de- 
pressed, they repaired thither. The land-, 
lord received them kindly. Ashamed of 
their appearance, they sat down near the 
open door of the puhlic room, unwilling 
to go further. Seated at one of the 
tables, was a solitary man, in the habit 
of a knight, his head covered with a 
red cap, and wearing smallclothes, over 
which hung down the skirts of his 
doublet. His right hand rested on the 
pommel of his sword ; his left grasped 
the hilt; a book lay open before him, 
and he seemed to be reading attentively. 
At the noise made by their entrance, 
the stranger raised his head, and saluted 
them courteously, inviting them to ap- 
proach, and take a seat with him at the 
table ; then, offering them a glass of beer, 
he said, alluding to their accent : — 

** You are Swiss, I perceive ; but from 
which of the cantons?" 

" From St. Gall." 

'* If you are going to Wittemberg, you 
will there meet one of your countrymen, 
doctor Schurff." 

Encouraged by so much affability, they 
inquired, 

"Could you kindly inform us where 
Martin Luther now is?" 

"I know, for certain," answered the 
knight, " that Luther is not at Wit- 
temberg, but probably he will be there 
shortly. Philip Melancthon is there. If 
you will be aavised by me, apply your- 
selves to the Greek and Hebrew, that you 
may understand the Holy Scriptures." 

" If our lives are spared," observed 
one of the Swiss, " we will not return 
without seeing and hearing doctor Luther ; 
it is for that purpose we have made the 
journey. We hear he wants to abolish 
the clergy and the mass, and as our pa- 
rents always intended to bring us up to 
the church, we should like to know on 
what grounds he is acting." 

The knight was silent for a moment, 
and then inquired, — 

" Where have you been studying 
hitherto ?" 

"At Basle." 

" Is Erasmus still there ? What is he 
doing?" 

They answered his questions, and a 
pause ensued. The two Swiss knew not 
what to make of their new acquaintance. 
"How strange," thought they, " that the 
conversation of a kniffht should be all 
about Schurff, Melancthon, and Erasmus, 



and the advantage of knowing Greek and 
Hebrew." 

" Tell me, my friends, " said the stranger, 
suddenly breaking silence, " what is said 
of Luther in Switzerland?" 

" Sir," replied Kessler, "opinions con- 
cerning him are greatly divided, as is the 
case every where. Some extol him, and 
others pronounce him an .abominable 
heretic." 

"Ay, ay; the priests, no doubt," re- 
marked the stranger. 

The knight s cordiality had put the stu- 
dents completely at their ease. Their 
curiosity was excited to know what book 
he had been reading when they came in. 
The knight had closed the volume ; Kess- 
ler's comrade ventured to take it up; 
what was his surprise at finding it to be 
the Hebrew Psalter! Laying it down, 
he said, as if to divert attention from this 
freedom, — 

" Gladly would I give my little finger 
to understand that language." 

"You will surely have your wish," was 
the stranger's reply, " if you will take 
the pains to acquire it." 

A few minutes after, the landlord's 
voice was heard calling Kessler. ^-The 
poor Swiss began to fear something was 
amiss ; but the host whispered, — 

" I hear you want to see Luther ; well, 
it is he who is seated beside you." 

Kessler 's first thought was that he 
was jesting. 

" You surely would not deceive me," 
said he. 

" It is he himself," replied the land- 
lord ; " but do not let him see that you 
know him." 

Kessler made no answer, but returned 
to the room, and resumed his seat, eager 
to communicate the information to his 
companion. To do this was not easy; 
at last, he leaned forward, as if looking 
towards the door, and, stooping close to 
his friend's ear, whispered, — 

" The landlord says it is Luther himself." 

" Perhaps," returned his companion, 
« he said Hutten ?" 

"Probably so," said Kessler; "I may 
have mistaken the one name for the other, 
for they resemble each other in sound." 

At that moment, the trampling of 
horses' feet was heard outside : two tra- 
velling merchants, asking a night's lodg- 
ing, entered the room, laid aside their 
spurs, and threw off their cloaks, and 
one of them deposited near him, on the 
table, an unbound book, which attracted 
the knight's notice. 
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" Wbat book may that be?" asked he. 

" It is a Commentary on the Gospels 
and Epistles, by doctor Luther," was the 
traveller's answer : " it has only just ap- 
peared." 

" I shall get it shortly," remarked the 
knight. 

Conversation was interrupted by the 
landlord announcing that supper was 
ready. The two students, not wishing 
to incur the expense of a meal in com- 
pany with the knight Ulric Hutten, and 
two thriving merchants, took the land- 
lord aside, and asked him to serve them 
with something apart. 

"Come along, my friends," said the 
innkeeper of the Black Bear, ''sit ye 
down beside this gentleman : I will let 
you off easy." 

" Come, come," said the knight, " I 
will pay the score." 

During supper, the mysterious stranger 
made many striking and instructive re- 
marks. Both merchants and students 
listened in silence, more attentive to his 
words than to the dishes before them. 
In the course of conversation, one of the 
merchants exclaimed, '' Luther must be 
either an angel from heaven, or a devil 
from hell!" and he followed up his ex- 
clamation by the remark, '* I would give 
ten florins for an opportunity of meeting 
him, and confessing to him." 

Supper being over, tHe merchants rose 
from their seats ; the two Swiss remained 
in company with the knight, who, taking 
up a large glass of beer, and raising it 
to his lips, said gravely, after the custom 
of the country, — 

''Swiss, one glass more, for thanks." 
And as Kessler was about to take the 
glass, the stranger, replacing it, handed 
him one filled with wine : " You are not 
used to beer," said he. 

This said, he rose from his seat, threw 
over his shoulders a militarv cloak, and 
extending his hand to the students, said, — 

" When you reach Wittemberg, salute 
doctor Jerome Schurff from me." 

"With pleasure," replied they, "but 
whose name shall we give ?" 

" Do you tell him only, that he who is 
coming sends him greeting." 

With these words, he departed, leaving 
them delighted with his condescension 
and kindness. 

Luther, for he it was, continued his 
journey. It will be remembered, that he 
had been placed under the ban of the 
empire : whoever met him might, there- 
fore, leixe his person. But in that critical 



moment, ensaged, as he was, in an en- 
terprise replete with dangers, he was 
calm and serene, and conversed cheer- 
fully with those whom he met with on his 
way. 

It was not that he deceived himself as 
to immediate results. He saw the hori- 
zon black with storms. "Satan," said 
he, I' is enraged ; and all around me are 
plotting death and destruction ; but I go 
forward to throw myself in the way of 
the emperor and the pope, with no pro- 
tector but God above. Go where I will, 
every man is at perfect liberty to put 
me to death wherever he may find me. 
Christ is Lord of all : if it be his will that 
my life should be taken, even so let it be." 

That same day, being Ash Wednesday, 
Luther arrived at Borne, a small town m 
the neighbourhood of Leipsic. He felt 
that it became him to acquaint his prince 
with the bold step he was about to take. 

On Friday, the seventh of March, Lu- 
ther re-entered Wittemberg, and great 
was the joy manifested by all classes of 
the people. On the next Sunday, he as- 
cended the pulpit, in which he had so 
often preached the faith of Christ. People 
moved to and fro, in all directions, and 
he had now to address a flock which had 
formerly followed him as a docile sheep ; 
but not so now : many of them had broken 
from him in the spirit of an untamed 
heifer. His present task was more diffi- 
cult than that of former times. He had 
then to rouse the feelings; he had now 
to control and check them : even for this 
arduous task, he was made sufficient. His 
influence was paramount to restrain, as 
it had been to excite. The following is 
an extract from his discourse on the oc- 
casion : — 

"The mass is a bad thing. God is 
opposed to it It ought to be abolished, 
and I would that every where the supper 
of the gospel were established in its stead. 
But let none be torn from it by force. 
We must leave results to God. It is not 
we that must work ; but his word. And 
why so? you will ask. Because the 
hearts of men are not in my hand as 
clay in the hand of the potter. We have 
a right to speak ; but none whatever to 
compel. Let us preach ; the rest belongs 
to God. If I resort to force, what shdl 
I gain ? Grimace, fair appearances, ape- 
ings, cramped uniformity, and hypocnsy. 
But there will be no hearty sincerity ; no 
faith ; no love. Where these are want- 
ing, all is wanting; and I would not 
give a straw for such a victory. 
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" I am ready to preaefa, argue, wrHe, 
but I will not eonstrain any one; for 
iaitk is a T<rfantaiT act. Gall to mind 
what I have already done. I itood op 
against pope, indulgences, and Papists; 
Irat without violence or tumult. I brought 
forward Clod's word; I preached and 
wrote, and there 1 stopped. And whilst 
I laid me down and slept, or chatted 
with Amsdorff and Melancthon over our 
tankanrd of Wittemberg beer, the word 
I had preached brought down the power 
of the pope to the ground, so that never 
prince or emperor had dealt it such a 
blow. For my part, I did next to no- 
thins; the power of the word did the 
whole business. Had I appealed to force, 
Germany might have been deluged with 
blood. But what would have been the 
consequence? Ruin and destruction of 
aottl and body. Accordingly, I kept 
quiet, and let the word run through tne 
length and breadth of the land. Know 
you what the devil thinks, when he sees 
men resort to violence to spread the gos* 
pel through the world? Seated behinid 
the fire of hell, and folding his arms 
with malignant glance and norrid leer, 
Satan says, * How good it is in yonder 
madmen to play into my hands!' But 
only let him see the word of the Lord 
circulating, and working its way unaided 
on the field of the world, and at once he 
is disturbed at his work, his knees smite 
each other, he trembles, and is ready 
to die with fear."— /Vom D'AubignL 
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Alum is a substance occasionally used 
in domestic economy and in medicine, 
but is more extensively employed in the 
arts. It is a substance well known to all 
our readers ; and from this circumstance, 
as also from its many uses, we may with 
propriety introduce a few remarks on its 
chemical constitution, properties, and ma- 
nufacture. 

Alum is composed of that substance 
which we call alumina, sulphuric acid, 
and potash ; the last-mentioned principle 
being sometimes replaced by another 
alkali, ammonia. The alum of com- 
-merce is said to yield by analysis the 
following substances in the proportions 
affixed : -— sulphuric add, 34*33 ; alu- 
mina, 10*86; potash, 9 81; water, 45*00. 

Pliny, and other of the ancient writers, 
speak of alum ; and it might, consequently, 
be supposed, that they were acquainted 
with the substance so called by us» There 



is, however, abundant evidence, that die 
alum of the ancients was a natural sub- 
stance, and. In iact, a vitriolic mineraL 
Mr. Barlow, speaking on this subjeety 
says, '^ The alum of the ancients was a 
natural foraaati<m; and we accordingly 
find no account of alum and vitriol works, 
in any Greek or Roman author, except 
what is mentioned by Pliny, who states, 
that blue vitriol was made in Spain by 
the process of boiling ; and this eireum-> 
stance he considers as the only one c^ its 
kind, and so singular, that he was of opi- 
nion no other salt could be obtained in 
the same manner. Besides, every thing 
related by the ancients of their alum 
agrees perfectly with natural vitrioli<s 
substances." The same writer further 
remarks, ''The celebrity which the an-^ 
dent alum had, as a substance extremely 
useful in dyeing and medicine, was en* 
tirely forgotten, when the alum of the 
modems became known ; but this cele^ 
brity was again revived, when it was 
discovered tluit real alum could be made 
firom vitriolic minerals, or that where tiie 
latter are found, there are generally mi- 
nerals which abound with it. In many 
of these places alum works have, in the 
course of time, been erected ; and this 
circumstance has served, in some mea-» 
sure, to give rise to the opinion that tiie 
alum of the ancients and that of the m&» 
dems are the same salt ; because, where 
the former was found in andent times, 
the latter has since been procured by a 
chemical process." 

At what period the manufacture of 
alum was discovered cannot now be de* 
termined, but there is historical evidence, 
that for some centuries past it has been 
produced in the east, and brought by 
merchants into £urope. It is probable 
that it was first manufactured at Roceba, 
in Syria, and hence called Roch alum. 
From this place, as also from Foya Nova) 
near Smyrna, it was brought by the Ge« 
noese into Europe, for the use of the 
dyers. This was probably in the eariy 
part of the fifteenth century; and soon 
after that period the alum works of La 
Tdfa, about six miles from Civita Vec- 
chia, were established, and the pope pnN 
tected them, by prohibiting^ the import- 
ation from eastern countries. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, sir Thomas 
Chaloner established alum works at 
Whitby, in Yorkshire, for which, he was 
excommunicated by pope Pius ii., who 
was anxious to enjoy all the advantages 
to be derived firom the trade. Thm hta^ 
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sod aelfiah senience thus delivered flrom 
the papal chair was altogether disre- 
garded : the work eotiiinued, with great 
success, and is, even in the present day, 
the laigest manufactory in England. The 
Hazltfit and Campsie works near Glas- 
•gDw, in Scotland, are larger than those 
4rf Whitby. 

Nearly all the alum manufactured in 
Europe is obtained from vitriolic ores, 
-but that produced in Britain is Arom a 
mineral called alum slate, a bluish^o- 
Joured suhstaneei found in some places in 
great abundance. The process by which 
this nnneral is made to yield alum, and 
the manner in which it is fitted for the 
-market, we shall endeavour to explain, be- 
£>re we give any account of its properties. 

The alum slate usually contains some 
piopcrtion of the sulphate of iron, or iron 
pyrites, and bituminous or coaly matter ; 
a fi&et worthy of notice, as it will readily 
account ior some of the processes to 
.which we are about to refer. 

As the slate is dug from the rock, it is 
broken into small pieces, and laid in a 
heap for roasting ; layers of small coal or 
bfii^w(x>d being occasionally added, to 
increase the combustion. When the pile 
has been raised to a height of about four 
leet, the lowest stratum of fuel is set on 
ire, and more of the mineral is piled up, 
so that at Whitby it frequently rises to 
4me hundred feet. To prevent a too rapid 
^mnbustion, the crevices are iilled up with 
earth. 

When the slate has been thoroughly 
calcined, it is thrown into pits containing 
water, and from these the liquid is pumped 
jnp inta stone cisterns. Dr. Ure, in his 
valuable Dictionary of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, etc., states that a sloping terrace is 
the best situation for an alum work. 
*' In the lowest part <^ this terrace, and 
in the neighbourhood of the boiling house, 
ihere on^it to be two or more large, deep 
tanks, for holding the crude lixivium; 
and they should be protected from the 
rain by a proper sheid. Upon a some- 
what higher level, the cisterns of the clear 
liicivium may be placed. Into the high- 
est range of cisterns the calcined mineral 
ja to be put, taking care to lay the largest 
lumps at the bottom, and to cover them 
with lighter ashes. A sufficient quantity 
of water is now run over it, and allowed 
to rest for some time. The litlvium may 
then be drawn offbyastopeock, connected 
with a pipe at th« bottom of the cistern, 
and mn lato another cistern, at a some- 
what lower lairaL FriMh water must now 
h% put into the partly exhaustod lohitt, 



and allowed to remam ftsr a sufficient 
time. This lixivium being weak, should 
be run off into a separate tenk. In some 
cases, a third addition of fresh water may 
be requisite, and the weak lixivium which 
is drawn off may be reserved for a fresh 
portion of calcined mineral.*' By the 
admixture of these liquors, a specific 
gravity of about 1*10 may be obtained. 
Now, in this liquor are found the sulphate 
of iron and the sulphate of alumina ; and 
as the object of the manufacturer is to 
obtain alum^ every expedient is used to 
increase the quantity of the sulphate of 
alumina, which can only be done by 
making the green vitriol, or sulphate of 
iron, pass into a persulphate of iron. As 
some of our readers may not understand 
the term persulphate, it will be necessary 
to state, that it conteins more oxygen 
than the sulphate. Now, if the sulphate 
can be made to combine with a larger 
amount of oxygen, an oxyde of iron must 
be deposited, and the sulphuric acid with 
which it was before united is set free, 
and, combining with a certain amount of 
the aluminous earth, forms a sulphate of 
alumina. 

The aluminous Itquor is now trans- 
ferred to a stone cistern, with a iViraace 
hole so arranged, that the flame and hot 
air shall pass over the surface of the 
liquid, by which means evaporation is 
kept up, and aqueous vapour being dis- 
engaged; the ley necessarily becomes 
stronger. When the liquid is quite clear, 
and has obtained its proper density, it 
is transferred to lead pans, ten feet long, 
and about four feet nine inches wide. 
Beneath the pans a fire is lighted, and a 
brisk boiling being kept up, the liquor is 
concentrated; and when in a proper 
state, is transferred to a cistern ojr stone 
or lead, called the settling cistern. 

When the liquid is thus prepared, the 
alum must be precipitated, by the addi- 
tion of some alkaline salt, such as the 
sulphate or muriate of potash. The quan- 
tity of alkali required will depend on th^ 
richness of the liquor in the sulphate of 
alumina, and the manufacturer therefore 
finds it necessary to test it in small 
ousntities, to ascertain the proportion 
tnat is required. When the alum powder 
is entirely precipitated and at rest, the 
mother water, as the liquid is called, is 
drained off into a lower cistern, and from 
it the sulphate of iron or copperas is ob- 
tained. The alum powder, however, is 
not quite pure, but contains some ferrih- 

ginous matter, which gives to it a brown- 
ih htti. By warirftif the powdor in a 
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small quantity of veiy cold water, the 
colouring matter is disposed of, or at 
least after the process has been once or 
twice repeated. 

There is now but one process more to 
fit the substance for the market, and that 
is crystallization. The alum, properly 
washed, is placed in a leaden pan, with 
sufficient water to dissolve it at a boiling 
heat. When in a liquid state from heat, 
it is poured into a kind of cask, where it 
is left to cool slowly, and crystallize. In 
eight or ten days the crystallization is 
completed, and the vessel in which the 
substance is contained is taken to pieces, 
and the apparently solid mass of alum 
removed. The centre of the mass, how- 
ever, contains the mother water, which is 
made to run into a cistern, where it is 
again used in subsequent manufactures. 
The large mass of alum, being broken 
into pieces, is dried, and is then fit for 
the market. 

The uses of alum in the arts are very 
gi'eat. It is of much service in the pre- 
paration of some of the finer sorts of 
skins, such as those of the hare, rabbit, 
and kid. By its means they may be 
rendered durable, flexible, and more in- 
corruptible than those skins which are 
prepared in the tan-yard. To dyers it is 
invaluable, as it forms the basis of some 
of their principal mordants, or liquors 
used to fix their colours on cloth. One of 
the principal of these we will endeavour 
to describe ; and as its preparation is pe- 
culiar and interesting, we will detail it. 

The acetate of alumina, which is the 
mordant most used, is prepared from the 
sulphate of alumina, or alum of commerce. 
The alum is dissolved in water, and a 
similar portion of the sugar or acetate of 
lead. When both the solutions are clear, 
they are mixed together, and a chemical 
decomposition takes place. A white pre- 
cipitate will be immediately formed, and 
this, upon analysis, would be found a 
sulphate of lead, and on account of its 
density, quickly subsides, leaving a clear 
liquid, which is the acetate of alumina, 
and the mordant most commonly used 
by the dyer. It is principally employed 
in fixing the vegetable colours upon 
woollens and other cloths. 

Alum has the property of hardening 
casts of plaster of Paris, and is extensively 
used for this purpose by those persons who 
make plaster statues, by house decorators 
in their ornaments formed of plaster and 
linseed oil, and by dentists, to harden their 
surgical models. 

We have already stated, that alum is 



composed of sulphuric acid, and the earth 
called alumina, combined with either the 
alkali, potash, or soda, which is merely 
added to render the sulphate of alumina 
capable of crystallization. The earth alu- 
mina is a most important ingredient in 
the manufacture of many colours, especi- 
ally in the various lakes. These are no- 
thing more than a combination of the 
colouring matter of the cochineal madder, 
or some other animal or vegetable sub- 
stance, with alumina. This may be 
proved by a very elegant experiment. 
l[4et a few grains of cochineal be powdered, 
and a small quantity of water bemg placed 
thereon, add a few grains of the carbonate 
of potash ; raise the temperature of the 
mixture to the boiling point, in a test 
tube, or some other convenient glass 
vessel. Add a small quantity of the so- 
lution of alum, and a red carmine-co- 
loured precipitate will be formed, which 
is, in fact, the lake of commerce. The 
theory of this formation is so interesting, 
that we shall venture to explain it to our 
readers. When the solution of alum is 
mixed with the cochineal and carbonate 
of potash, the sulphuric acid of the alum 
combines with the potash of the car- 
bonate, forming a sulphate of potash. An 
escape of carbonic acid takes place at 
the same time, and the alumina which is 
liberated from its combination with the 
sulphuric acid, combines with the co- 
louring matter of the cochineal, form- 
ing a red sediment, which is the lake of 
commerce. After this precipitation has 
taken place, the liquid will be of a pale 
straw colour. 

In closing this paper, we may mention, 
for the amusement of the young reader, 
a method of producing some delicate 
and interesting ornaments, by the crys- 
tallization of the substance of which we 
have been speaking. If a small osier 
frame basket, made as open as possible, 
be twisted round with worsted, and then, 
immersed in a hot strong solution of 
alum, it will, when cold, be covered 
with brilliant and well-formed crystals 
of that substance, and the basket itself 
will appear as if made of spar, or some 
other transparent mineral. A pink crys- 
tal may be formed, by adding a small 
portion of i archil, or mahogany dye, and 
a brilliant yellow by turmeric. Of course, 
any other form may be adopted as well 
as the basket, and the specimens are 
not only interesting as pretty ornaments, 
but also exhibit, to the person who ob- 
serves the process, the actual workings 
of nature. H. 
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ENGRAVED SRAWIMOS. 

A KEn process has lately been ^bco- 
vered, by -which the means of multiplying 
drawings are obtained, without the aid of 
the engraver. 

The plate lued for drawing upon being 
blackened, and having a white ground 
spread evenly over it, that the artist may 
tee his effect, aa if he were drawing on 
paper, every line or dot cut through the 
white ground will lay hare the blacK plate 
beneath, and thus thework will appear as 
though it were drawn with ink, or a black- 
lead pencil. 

The kind of tool recommended is to all 
appearance, and in its mode of use, exact- 
ly like A common lead pencil. Forvery 
bold and free drawing a HHM drawing 
pencO, sharpened to the point required, 
will answer the purpose. 

The design being thus traced by the 
artist, either elaborately or otherwise, the 
plate is subject to the electrotype process, 
and from it is taken a perfect cast, which 
must, of necessity, when printed from, 
transfer to paper a fac-simile of the ori- 
ginal dranine. 

This branch of art is called by the pa- 
tentee, Mr. Palmer, of Newgate-atrect, 
Gtyphography. It appears adapted Dot 

Afril, 1843. 



only to professed artists, but tc 
in general ; for a skilfully-sketched por- 
trait or landscape may be multiplied at 
£ leisure, by the parlour fireside, as they 
ave the means of taking the proo&them- 

One advantage is thus atated by llie 
patentee ; — 

"To Engravers in general, the wide 
field of suiface printing has hitherto been 
entirely closed; and, as regards the pre- 
sent state of that branch of art, there is 
such a determined demand for 'black 
and white' effect, that the heautitui sweet- 
ness of tone and finish which the line 
engraver carefully introduces into hia 
work, is rarely, if at eli, in requisition. 
Indeed, owing to the extra labour and 
skill that are requisite to execute with 
delicacy cross-hatching upon wood, it is 
very muii, if not altogether, neglected 
by many engravers. Hence, there is an 
excess of half-tone or middle tint, aa 
raany of our large wood cuts abundantly 
prove, in their miserably cold and poor 
effect; which, of necessity, leads the 
artist to introduce strong contrasts of 
'black and white,' by way of relief. 
Cross-hatching in wood engraving is, we 
know, nauch depreciated, on account of 
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the labour of its execution ; but a line I 
engraver ia aware that, even on copper, ' 
large half-tones or shsdeB, formed by a 
single line, would spoil his plate, by their 
inexpreBSive coldness and want of cha- 
racter. Now, although the bold effect 
produced by the cmtnut of 'black and 
nbite ' may, to a certain ntent, b« de- 
urable in cuts that are Introduced In 
f type, against which tbey have 
[tain impressioui yet, there la no 
reason, (except the requisite labour,) why 
the softer tones, and more flniehed eBbcts 
of line engraving should not be closely 
imitated in frontispieces and whole page 
illuetrationi engraved on wood. By the 
glyphograpliic process, this labour is dis- 
pensed with; and, although in surface 
printing we can tcarcely expect to equal 
(be d^cacy of highly VToughi line en* 



Saving, yet the artist raay, by ud of 
is invention, take a decided position 
between the average merit of wood en- 
^ravingand elaborate copperplate engrav- 
ing ; besides aecuring a faithful copy d 
hia deaign, to the most minute touch." 

The proceisexhibiu an ingenious appli- 
oatlon of calvanio or Toltdopower, for an 
account or which the reader ii reflened to 
the f'itilor for 1840 and 1841. The pa- 
tentee, who has publiahed, at a trifling 
colt, luU particulars of the art, for artists 
and amateura, engagea to announce, ftom 
time to time, for the benefit of all who ute 
his plates, every improvement that may 
arise, in materials, tooia, or methods of 
using them. The engravings at the com- 
mencement and clo«B of ^eae renutki, 
show the efibct produced by the art in 
iu ^i«nt state. 



stitions of (he Chmese, and pondering 
some of the priomiaea iu the word of God, 
respecting the heathen he'coming ihe in- 
JicTitance of the Redeemer, and tie utter- 
most p»rtB of the earth his possession ; 
.and now the desire is strmg within me 
dhat my words may go f-tttli clotted vidl 



^, and fraught with the pOWeri 
Mion. I have drawn my stud^j 
table a little nearer the window th^ (ffl 
common occaaiiins placed befot-g TOe'f 
Chinese print, thati ulay keep close to itft 
subject, and loemled my p^ wl^ the t& 
and ardour of a mad whose mind is set 
on the object lie "has In vie V, Having 
paftied rtirough tbia ^reparatien, looking 
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vpwtadi for Aid| and forwards with hope- 
ful expectation, I thus afibetionately ap- 
peal to uy CbriBtian fVietidi. 

Tou haTa all of you heard that the 
■damaatine gates of Pekin, for such 
they may he called, having until now 
been impregnahle, through which Christi-^ 
anity used to glide hy stealth, or over 
which the truths of the gospel used 
timorously to fly in the fluttering leaves 
of a printed tract; you have doubtless 
heard that these gates, to use a figure, 
have been forcibly burst asunder by the 
bellowing cannon of British soldiers and 
seamen, and that there is now a fairer 
prospect than there ever yet was ef 
Christianity being allowed to enter the 
capital of China, walking erect in the 
fsee of the midday sun, and cr3ring aloud 
to the worshippers of Buddhu and the 
followers of Conflicius, ** Turn ye from 
your idols which your own hands have 
made, and from the stocks and stones 
onto wlueh ye have bowed down, and 
hearken to the word of the Lord t ' There 
iB BO God else beside me; a Jttst God and 
a Saviour; there is none beside me* Look 
unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends of 
the earth: fbr i am God, and there is 
none eke,' Isa. xiv. 21, IKH. 'In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God,' 
John i. 1. < This is the true God, and 
eternal life,' 1 John v. 20. < Who his 
own self bare onr sins in his own body on 
the tree, that we, being dead to skis, 
^oold live unto righteousness,' 1 Peter 
ii. 24. . ' He is able to save them to the 
uttermost that .eoiue unto God by him, 
seeifag he «vbr' liveth to make intercession 
for l&am,'^ Heb. viL 26. < Neither is 
there sdvation in any other : for tly re is 
none other name under heaven given 
among men whereby we must be saved,' " 
Aetiiv. 12. 

There can no ffood arise from my 
dwelling on the wild visions and meau- 
lese mummeries of Buddhism. The ^'non- 
existence of a first cause," the ''eternity 
of matter," the "twenty-two heavens," 
the '''world of snakes," the "thirty-two 
chief heik, '' and the " hmulred and 
twenty heliii of lesser torment," we will 
^ass by. Ulere is nothing that I can 
s^abont the matter that will diminish 
the nmnlkar of the disciples of Fuh, or 
the Tartar dunese adherents of the Grand 
Lama. It is* not to expose the errors of 
jdw Ckinesei nor te point out ^e evils of' 
Bnd^Udsm, but to press on y<M your -pn- 
vilife and duty in propagating Christi- 



anity, that my pen is now Ukeh up. 
The subject is weighty, opinions will be 
various, and opposition may be strong ; 
and who am I, that I should dare to 
enter an arena where the strength of the 
miffhtiest would be well employed? 
Who am I that I should hope to con- 
vince your judgment and influence your 
thoughts, your words, and your deeds ? 

I say nothing of the opium question. 
I leave in abeyance all that may be 
brought forward against or in favour of 
British policy, and take up the subject 
just in the position in which I find it. 
The strong hold of China, as it were, 
surrendered, and her Great Wall broken 
down. Never, t trust, will this pen of 
mine be dipped into the ebon fountain 
beside me, or into any other of a like 
kind, to advocate the prin<;iples and the 
practice of war. I may be susceptible to 
the manly and generous quanties of 
many who follow arms as a poofession — < 
I may find a difliculty in diseeming the 
precise degree of opposition that Christian 
men are justified to use in resisting vio- 
lence, oppression, and wrong ; but I think 
that I can never eease, iinti) this beating 
heart is at rest, to lament war as an evil, 
nor fail to proclaim it as the foulest, the 
most loathsome and unsightly offspring 
of sin that with its pestilential and poison- 
ous breath has ever yet blighted the 
world. 

But now to my point. The i^p!^ 
hxst being adtnltted, as I suppose It will 
be, that China, with her population of 
between three and four hundred millions} 
equal to neat a third of -mahkind, is mor« 
accessible, at thepresent time, than slM 
has ever yet been td tlie introdttdtlon of 
CSiristtanity, the qnestion arises, whether 
Chrirtians prefesmiff a belief in the Holy 
Soriotnres, aiid a desire that the whole 
eartn may be filled with the knowledge 
of the Lwd, are jnstified in negleeting 
an opportunity so uneftpectedly, and so 
mani^tly set before them ? 

I am quite aware, that many, with an 
integrity of purpose equal to my own, 
may indulge in the often-repeated ex- 
pressions: "Charity begins at home* " 
" Have we no ignorant people in £ng> 
land, that we must go abroad to seek 
them r " I am not quite certain that this 
interfering with the heathen is a Cfaris- 
tiaa daty." " I have heard strange thhigs 
about money collected for each purposes 
being misapplied." " I must eonside* 
about the matter, for I have so many 
claims altiMdy." «' These are tK^ timet 
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to increase our expenses ;*' and, " It is 
impossible to give to every thing." 

Though many worthy people may make 
use of these, or siihilar expressions, yet 
do I not think myself unreasonable or 
uncharitable in putting down nine-tenths 
of the whole amoimt of such opposition 
to a simple disinclination to make a 
sacrifice for the propagation of the gospel. 
It is a fact, that even among wealthy 
Christians, good wishes, good desires, 
and earnest prayers, are much easier to 
be obtained tnan money for the spread of 
Christianity* 

But think, for a moment, if we really 
are sincere in our Christian profession-—* 
if we doubt not that the best thing on 
earth is a well-grounded hope of heaven 
— if we really believe that the Holy 
Scriptmres are^ able to make us wise unto 
salvation, through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus, are we not bound, according to 
our ability, to extend these blessings to 
the uttermost parts of the earth ? I think 
it will be found, with few exceptions, 
that Christians who are most anxious to 
do good abroad, are among the most ac- 
tive agents in deeds of kindness and 
mercy at home ; but however this may be 
in its general application, it is certainly 
true when applied to the Religious Tract 
SociEiT. The society is desirous to do 
good to China, by providing an extended 
supply of small books and tracts, suitable 
to the wants of the people; but as it 
already gives away much more than the 
amount of the subscriptions and donations 
it receives, it cannot do this without the 
aid of its friends. Are you ready then 
to lend a helping hand? 

Bear in mind, that here is no Quixotic 
enterprise contemplated — no wild and 
fanatic crusade organized against an 
enemy. Fire and sword; bigotry, in- 
tolerance, bitterness, and persecution are 
not the elements employed in this under- 
taking. There is no blood to be shed, 
no worldly honours are to be won, and 
no temporal conquests to be achieved. 
It is nothing more nor less than a single- 
eyed, Christian-minded, brotherly-heart- 
ed effort to impart to China the blessing 
of Christianity ; and if we value Christi- 
anity, we shall not undervalue the oppor- 
tunity of spreading it in the world. 

You know, most likely, as wellas I do, 
' that the Chinese generally understand 
the same written language, and that for 
ages they have been in the habit of 
having spread among them tracts, to 
assist them in the "practice of idolatry. 



If, then, among the millions of China, 
small books and tracts have been greatly 
instrumental in spreading a false religion, 
are they likely to be Jess influential in 
spreading a true one ? If they have been 
used to teach the people the practice of 
idolatry, may they not be used to teach 
them to fear God and to keep his com- 
mandments ? And if they have set up 
the golden idol of Gaudama, or Boodh, 
may they not exalt the name of Jehovah, 
and extend the kingdom of the Redeemer? 
Buddha tracts have no holy influence 
to attend them; but Christians have a 
promise that the blessing of* God shall 
attend the word of God. The wider, then, 
the truths of the gospel are spread abroad, 
the better. 

For years, if not for ages, Europeans 
have greatly Ainderrated the Chinese. 
We have considered them to be a set of 
ignorant, obstinate, bald-pated block- 
heads, who could do little more thim 
make fans, paint flowers, ornament tea 
chests, builcl pretty temples, carry lan- 
terns and umbrellas, and plat their own 
tails, hanging down from the crown of 
their own dull stupid heads : but in this 
we have done them an injustice ; and the 
more we know of them, the more are we 
compelled to acknowledge that in govern- 
ment, laws, literature, arts, agriculture, 
and trade, they are entitled to attention. 
Printing, the mariner's compass, gun- 

Eowder, and steam jpower, have perhaps 
ad more influence m moulding mankind 
than any other inventions ; and there is 
now little doubt that the former three 
had their origin in China. 

I am half inclined to introduce here 
the texts of the sixteen discourses that 
are delivered twice every moon to the 
whole empire ; and I think I will do so, 
as, if you have never seen nor heard theoiy 
they will hardly fail to elevate Chinese 
intellect and morals in your estimation. 

1. '^ Be strenuous in filial piety and 
fraternal respect, that you may thus duly 
perform the social duties. 2. Be firmly 
attached to your kindred and parentage, 
that yoiur union and concord may be 
conspicuous. 3. Agree with your country- 
men and neighbours, in order that dis- 
putes and litigation may be prevented. 
4. Attend to your farms and mulberry 
trees, that you may have sufficient food 
and clothing. 5. Observe moderation 
and economy, that your property may 
not be wasted. 6. Extend your schools 
of instruction, that learning may be duly 
cultivated. 7* Reject all false doctrines, 
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in order that you may duly honour true 
learning. 8. Declare the laws and their 
penalties, for a warning to the foolish and 
ignorant. 9. Let humility and propriety 
of behaviour be duly manifested, for the 
preservation of good habits and laudable 
customs. 10. Attend each to your proper 
emplo3rments, that the people may be 
£xed in their purposes. 11. Attend to 
the education of youth, in order to guard 
them from doing evil. 12. Abstain from 
false accusing, that the good and honest 
may be in safety. 13. Dissuade from 
the concealment of deserters, that others 
be not involved in their guilt. 14. Duly 
pay your taxes and customs, to spare the 
necessity of enforcing them. 15. Let 
the tithings and hundreds unite, for 
the suppression of thieves and robbers. 
16. Reconcile animosities, that your lives 
be not lightly hazarded." 

But I must draw my remarks to a close. 
If you are lovers of peace, you will rejoice 
that the sword of war is scabbarded ; and 
that now, instead of breaking the heads 
of the Chinese, we have an opportunity 
of melting their hearts. Reflect on this 
matter, in a kind-hearted. Christian spirit. 
It is not every day that a kingdom like 
that of China is rendered accessible to 
Christian benevolence, or that we have 
so fair and extended an opportunity of 
doing good. Shall we help the Chinese ? 
is not a trifling question, but one of light 
or darkness, good or evil, Christianity 
or idolatry. Put on the one side, then, 
the little inconvenience the assii^tance 
you give will occasion you, and on the 
other, the immeasurable advantage it 
may be the means, accompanied with an 
holy influence, of conferring ! It should 
not be a light thing with Christians, that 
their fellow sinners should live and die 
Sabbathless, and the worshippers of stocks 
and stones, when a reasonable prospect 
presents itself of giving them the know- 
ledge of the true God, and of his Son 
Jesus Christ. 

There may yet be outbreaks with China, 
and unseen impediments may arise to 
keep back Christianity from the people ; 
but I think it more likely that with ex- 
tended commerce Christian facilities will 
increase, and that in the space of a few 
flying years hundreds of missionaries, 
thousands of Bibles, and millions of small 
books and tracts, will be at work among 
them, casting away their idols, and open- 
ing their eyes and hearts to the gospel, 
, and the wondrous things in God's holy 
law. 



It is not improbable, that for the ex- 
pression of this opinion and this hope, 
were I within the controul of the em- 
peror Taou-kwang (Reason's Glory), who, 
though a perishable idolater, is called the 
"Son of Heaven! " the "Ten Thousand 
Years ! " the " Flower bf the Imperial 
Race!" the "Sun of the Armament of 
Honour !" the " Resplendent Gem in the 
Crown and Throne of the Chinese Terri- 
tories ! " — were I within his controul, 
I say, it is not improbable that if I 
escaped the heavier punishments of the 
celestial empire, my feet would be lustily 
belaboured with the "bamboo," or my 
neck be enclosed in the Chinese " walk- 
ing pillory" for my pains. As it is, 
however, I may still venture to urge you 
on to some proof of kindness to the 
heathen world. For your love of peace — • 
for your love of country — for your love 
of the souls of men — for your love of 
religion, and for your love of Him who 
hath loved you and given himself for you, 
to die upon the cross, that you may live 
for ever, I beseech" you to render help in 
this good cause. Let not Britiefa ships, 
bound for the ports of Amoy, Foo-Choo, 
Ning-Po, Shang-Hai and Canton, depart 
altogether unfreighted with your Chris- 
tian bounty and your fervent prayers. 
Let the penny of the poor, and the pound 
of the rich, be mingled together to send 
forth your messengers of mercy. Let the 
seed of the gospel be sown in faith and love, 
with liberal hands and hearts, and doubt 
not that the Lord of the harvest will 
make it bring forth flifty and a hundred 
fold.* ^ 

REMARKABLE FACT. 

I REMEMBER distinctly, says the late Rev. 
John Campbell, an interesting anecdote, 
referring to the late sir David Dalrym- 
ple, (better known to literary men abroad 
by his title of lord Hailes,) a Scotch judge. 
1 had it from the late Rev. Walter Bu- 
chanan, one of the ministers -of Edin- 
burgh. I took such interest in it, that 
though it must be about fifty years ago 
since he told it, I think I can almost re- 
late it in Mr. Buchanan's words. 

I was dining some time ago, with a 
literary party at old Mr. Abercrombie's, 
(father of general Abercrombie, who was 
slain in Egypt, at the head of the British 
army,) and spending the evening together 

• We are happy to inform our readers that the 
contributions to the Religious Tract Society Chines* 
Fund amount to upwards of one thousand pounds , 

March 11. £i>. 



A geDll«iiMii praMnt put a question 
vhich puzded the whole eompany. It 
VM thii : Suppouns all the New Testa- 
tanienta in the woild had been deitroyed 
at the end of Ibe third eentuiy, could 
theii coDlenti have been reoovered from 
the writin^aof tha fint three centuxiMt 
The Queitum w 
even baurded 
inquir;. 

About two nWDthj after thU meeting, 
I received a note from lord Hailea, in~ 
viIId^ me to breakfait with him next 
mommg. He had been of the party. 
During breakfwt he aaked me, if I recol- 
lected the curious c[ue)tion about the 
poBsibility of recovering the contents of 
the New Testament flrom the writiagi of 
the Unt three omturiei? " I remamber 
it well, and have thought of it often with- 
out being able to form any opinion or 
eonjeeture on the subject" 

"Well," laid lord Haile«, "that quei- 
tiou quite accorded with the turn or taite 
of my antiquarian mind. On returning 
home, at I knew I had all the writers of 
thoM centuries, I began immediately to 
collect tbem, that I niighl set to work 
on the ardiMiu task aa soon at poi»ible." 
Pointing to a tabia oovered with papers, 
ha laid, " There have 1 been busy for 
theaa two month*, Marching for chapters, 
half chapters, and sentences of the New 
Testament, and have marked down what 
1 have found, and where I have found it ; 
M that any peraon may examine and see 
for. themselvei, 1 have actually disco- 
terod the whole New Teitamcnt fr<wa 
these writings, except seven or eleven 
verses, (I forget which,) which satisfies 
me that I could discover tbem also. 
Now," said he, " here was a way in 
frhich Ood concealed, or hid the treasure 
of his word, that Julian, the apostate 
emperor, and other eneiuiL's of Christ, 
who wished to extirpate the gospel from 
die world, never would have thought of; 
and though they had, they never could 
have efibcted tbeir destruction." 

Tha labour in effecting this feat must 
have been immense, for die Gospels and 
Epistles would not be divided into chap- 
ten and verses as they are now. Much 
must have been eflbeted by the help of 
a concordance. And having been a judge 
Jbr many years, a habit of minute investi- 
gation must have been formed in his mind. 

auOTAHONS. 
Qdotatiohs are like medallions, scat- 
tered ftom the mantle of HiM^^r-pia^air. 
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Trb elm ii univeraally allowed to rank 
in the British ^Iva a* aeoond only to 
that undisputed monarch of the forett^ 
the 

"Lord of tbe woods T the lone.<iiiT[vJiig<Hk.' 
The miuestio dignity and b»auty of ita 
form; the ra|iiditjr of its growth; tha 
ease with which it may be propagated 
and cultivated; its adaptation to the soils 
most prevailing among us; and the value 
and almost imiversal appUcability of ita ' 
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timber, bave aitbgether so eombined in iti 
&¥our| thut it would be difficult to name 
any tree more generally prevalent in 
Eagland and the neighbouring conti- 
nental countries. 

Both the Latin and English names of 
thif tree ^re derived from the Saxon 
imti-ubn, ^apparently on account of its 
^reading snade,) and a similar appella- 
tion is Kstowed on it in all the other 
Eoropan languages which originate in 
the Celtic tongue. Ulm, a large city in 
Germany, is said to have derived its 
name ftom the number of elms in its 
neighhourjiood. All the species of this 
tree are very generally difiused in the 
north temperate zone, in Europe, Asia, 
and North America; that of which 
we are now speaking, known by the va- 
Hons names of the field, common, or 
English elm, prevails universally in the 
central tnd southern countries of Europe, 
Barhary, and the western districts.of Asia. 
It was well known to, and highly prized 
by the Greeks and Romans, and is fre- 
quently alluded to by the classic authors, 
whether it can really be considered as 
an indigenous British tree has been much 
questioned; and one author conjectures 
It to have been introduced by the Cru- 
saders from Palestine. If tried by the 
test to which we have before alluded, as 
furnished by Daines Barrington, on this 
nil^ect, we can hardly regard it as a 
native of our island, as it is rarely found 
in large wide spread masses, or among 
the vestiges of our ancient forests. The 
seeds, too, though produced in great 
abundance, seldom. If ever, ripen here. 
Yet, in the southern and midland dis- 
tricts it so universally prevails and thrives, 
as to prove that, if originally introduced, 
it has long since become naturalized 
among us. Hie Doomsday book enume- 
rates upwards of forty places, the names 
of which are derived fVom this tree, a cir- 
cumstance alleged in favour of its being 
indigenoua. Many of these yet remain ; 
as D&m Elms, New Elms, Nine Elms, etc. 
In the counties to the north of tl^ 
Tisa^ however, it ooeurs BM»re rarely, 
and displays evident proofs of having 
been introduced, though in many places 
growing luxuriantly. The same remark 
will also apply to those specimens which 
occur in ScoUaBd and Ireland ; indeed, 
we aie expressly told that it was scarcely 
blown in the former country before the 
viioB of the kingdoms. 

This species of elm {UhnuB campes- 
(rU)Yn3i groWi mi «ven thsive, on very 



inferior land ; but a dry, rich, and etnong 
or clay soil is. that in wMch it most de* 
lights. On such, though the rate of 
growth is less rapid than on lighter 
lands, the timber produced is more valu- 
able, being of very close and tough tex^ 
ture, and having the colour and almost 
the weight and strength of iron. 

The timber of this tree, from the ra- 
pidity and abundance of the supply, and 
its strength and durability, is applied to 
most economical and agricultural pur- 
poses. Many of these are enumerated 
by Evelyn, who pronounces it *' a timber 
of most singular use, especially where 
it may lie continually wet or dry in ex- 
tremes." Few, indeed, are superior to 
it under such circumstances ; and on this 
account, with the length and straiehtness 
of its planks, it is much used for the 
keels and rigging timbers of vesseb, or, 
in fact, for any purposes "where a strong 
wood that will not split or crack either 
from concussion or the action of sun and 
wet is required," For piles, pumps, 
water-raills, and pipes, etc., it is likewise 
well suited, and was almost exclusively 
employed for the latter purpose before 
the introduction of cast iron. It is also 
much used for common cabinet work, 
being easily stained to imitate mahog- 
any ; and in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, is the usual wood eriiployed for 
coffins, probably on account of its dura- 
bility and cheapness. The knotted pro- 
tuberances produced upon eld trees by 
frequent pruning, are used, like those of 
the ash, for the naves of wheels. These, 
when divided into thin veneers' and po- 
lished, are extremely beautiful, and much 
in request for ornamental furniture. The 
French obtain them artificially, by lop- 
ping or heading in .the branches every 
three or four years. The ashes of the 
elm y'lM excellent charcoal, and a large 
deposit of alkaline salts. The bark is 
used occasionally as an astringent medi- 
cine, and, like that of the lime, is some- 
times manufactured into ropes and mats. 
On the continent, in seasons oi scarcity, 
it has been used, when dried and ground, 
to mix with com. 

The leaves, which this tree produces 
so abundantly as fully to justify the epi- 
thet applied to it by the Mantuan bard, 

" Frnitftil in leavwj, the elm,* 

were extensively used by the Romans a^ 
fodder for their cattle, and are spoken dS 
as superior, in this respect^ to those of 
any other treei. Cdumella tells us, that 
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twenty pecks of these leaves dried, would 
go as £Eur as thirty pounds of hay. Evelyn 
also recommends them ; " heing suffered 
to dry in the sun upon the hranches, 
and the spray stripped off about the de- 
crease in August, they will prove/' says 
he, "a great relief to cattle in winter 
when hay and fodder are dear; they will 
eat them even before oats, and thrive 
exceedingly well with them; remember 
only to lay your boughs up in some dry 
and sweet comer of your barn. In some 
parts of Herefordshure, they gather them 
in sacks for their swine;" and in France 
and Norway they are similarly used. 

The elm is often referred to by the 
ancient poets, and especially in their 
treatises on husbandry. The young trees, 
while growing, were carefully bent to 
form the proper shape for the buriSf or 
plough tail ; but it was most generally 
cultivated by them to form living props 
to their .vines, and for this purpose its 
durable and straight stem peculiarly 
adapted it. Once in two years they -were 
carefully pruned, to prevent their shade 
from injuring the fruit. Virgi] mentions 
a careless husbandman as censurable for 
neglecting this. Hence many of the 
classic authors fancifully describe the 
lofly elm as married to the weak yet beaii- 
. teous and fruitful plant it thus supported. 
Pliny tells us that an elm is a poor spouse 
which does not support three vines ; and 
Ovid thus describes each party as bene- 
fited by the union : — 

<' If that fair elm," he cried, "alone shonld stand, 
No ffrapes Would glow with gold and tempt the 

hand; 
Or if that vine without her elm should grow, 
'Twould creep a poor neglected shrub below/' 

From this association have originated 
many beautiful allusions of our modern 
poets : — 

Ai the high elm whom hla dear vine hath twined 
Fast in her hundred aims, and holds embraced. 
Bears down to earth his spouse and darling kind, 
If storm or cruel steel the tree down cast, 
And her full grapes to nought doth bruise and 

grind, 
Spoils his own leaves, faints, withers, dies at last, 
And seems to mourn and die, not for his own. 
But for her loss with him that lies o'erthrown. 

FAiarAx's "Tasso/* 

Ab a vine 
With subtle wreath and close embrace doth twine 
A friendly elm, by whose tall trunk it shoots, 
And gathers growth and moisture from its roots; 
About its arms the thankful clusters cling 
Like bracelets, and with purple enamelling 
The blue-cheeked grape, stuck in its verdant hair, 
Hangs like rich Jewels in a beauteous ear. 

Ha&kis. 

Thus Spenser designates our tree as. 
The vine-prop elm; 



and Milton, describing the employments 
of our first parents in Paradise, says :— 

They led the vine 
To wed her elm; she spoused about him, twinea 
Her marriageable arms, and with her bringa 
Her dower, the adopted clusters, to adorn 
His barren leaves. 

Thus, too, Wordsworth beautifully illus- 
trates the spiral sculptures which adorn 
the yet majestic column of Trajan :— • 

still as he turns the charmed roeetator sees 
Group winding after group with dream-like ease ; 
Triumphs in sunbright gratitude displayed, 
Or softly stealing into modest shade : 
So, pleased with purple clusters to entwine 
Some lofty elm tree, mounts the daring vine; 
The woodbine so, with spiral grace, and breathes 
Wide-spreading odours from her flowery wreathes.* 

Few, if any, of our timber trees ex- 
ceed the elm in height, and the epithet 
of "lofty" is peculiarly applied to it. 
It averages from seventy to one hundred 
feet in height, and often attaii^ a yet 
greater altitude, with a trunk of four er 
five feet in diameter. The branches also 
partake of the same upright, aspiring 
character, diverging from the tnmk at 
right angles ; and though often of large 
size*, never, as in the case of those of the 
oak, assume its place. The spray is 
light and slender, and spreads in alter- 
nate angles from the branch. The leaves, 
which are smaller and more numerous 
than those of most trees of equal size, 
are rough and harsh to the touch, " of 
deeper green," when fully matured, than 
those or many other trees, and rather 
glossy on the upper surface. Like all 
the other species of this tree, they are 
unequal at the base, one side projecting 
below the other at the junction of the 
leaf and footstalk : the veins, espe- 
cially the middle and lateral ones, are 
very prominent and strongly marked^ 
and the edge forms a double row of ser- 
ratures or notches. The blossoms are 
formed upon the shoots of the preceding 
year, "in the form of a spicated ball, 
about the bigness of a nutmeg, of a dark 
crimson (or purplish) colour. This bloom 
sometimes blows in such profusion as to 

* A modern traveller tells that in theVal d'Amo, 
and other districts of Italy, where the vine is moat 
carefully cultivated, "it is married to the elm, mul- 
berry, or other trees, rows of which line the roads, 
and divide the enclosures. These trees are gene- 
rally shortened, as are also the branches which 
spring firom the truncated.top, so that they possess 
something of the appearance of huge candelabra ; 
and when seen without their leaves in winter, are 
any thing but picturesque. But the long tendrila 
of the vines are led across from one tree to another, 
so that when the whole of them are in leaf and in 
fruit, nothing can be more beautifiil than the fes- 
toons they form, weighed down as they are by the 
heavy purple branches which they sustain." 
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thicken and enrich the spray exceedingly, 
even to thefuhiess of foliage." It ap- 
pears very early in the spring, some time 
Wore that of any other tree, and is 
immediately succeeded,- in equal abun- 
dance, by the samera, or seed capsule, of 
a reddish tinge, embedded in an oblong 
membranous wing, which assumes the 
same green tint as the young leaves. 
These, however, rarely ripen, and fall off 
almost as soon as the young leaves ap- 
pear; and at that season the wanderer 
m an elm-tree grove is often surprised to 
observe the ground covered and the air 
filled as with verdapt flakes of the same 
delicate hue which tinges the boughs 
above. 

Gilpin regards the elm as deficient in 
the distinctness of character which dis- 
tinguishes the oak and the ash; *'and 
this," he adds, "is a great Refect, for 
strongs characters are a great source of 
picturesque beauty." But though it may 
want the twisted massive limbs, the stu- 
pendous trunk, the thick expansive head 
of the one, and the easy graceful stem 
and drooping airy foliage of the other ; 
yet, in the upriglit dignity of its form, 
in the loose yet light masses . of its 
foliage, in the beauties of its spring and 
autumn tints, the elm pofeesses charac- 
ters peculiarly its own, and those which 
sender it one of the principal ornaments 
of our plantations. Not only is it the 
last of our forest trees to yield its golden 
mantle to the stern tyranny of winter, 
but it is the very first to throw off that 
dreary yoke and don the livery of re- 
turning spring ; and not even the chill 
showers of February and nipping blasts 
of March, though they may, for a time, 
retard the progress of that genial season, 
can repress the adventurous daring of its 
welcome harbinger. Even in the depth 
of winter, it is not devoid of interest, 
disp]a3ring the noble and erect, yet easy 
-contour of its stately form, and the or- 
derly confusion, (if so descriptive a term 
may be permitted,) of its closely ramified 
twigs, which, intersecting and crossing 
each other in every direction, enwrap the 
majestic skeleton with a mantle of open 
net work. And when the upper or ex- 
terior sides of these are encrusted with 
the fleecy snows or "glazed over by the 
fringing rime," while the lower or more 
sheltered surfaces appear in dark shadow ; 
or when on each bud and angle the rain 
or dew hangs as a clear and pearly drop, 
the elm presents as unique, as interest- 
ing a spectacle, as when " it stands ar- 



rayed in the full glory of its leafy luxury," 
equalled by few and surpassed by none 
of its sylvan brethren. Beneath its 
shadowy foliage, even the vertical rays 
of a summer's sun can scarce find en- 
trance, save in fitful beams which dance 
with every breeze that stirs the verdant 
canopy, and vary the gloomy coolness 
of the spot, 
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Where branching elms exclude the mid-day heat/' 



rendering " the lingering noon " of a 
July day, a season of refreshment and 
enjoyment. 

Even its stem critic admits that " no 
tree is better adapted to receive grand 
masses of light, and that, in this respect, 
it is superior both to the oak ana the 
ash. Nor is its foliage, shadowing as it 
is," adds he, " of the heavy kind. Its 
leaves are small, and this gives it a na- 
tural lightness ; it commonly hangs loose- 
ly, and is in general very picturesque." 
Hence, from the large yet varied masses 
of light and shade which it affords, the 
elm has ever been a favourite with the 
artist. 

This tree grows very rapidly, more so-, 
perhaps, than any other timber tree of equal 
size. According to Evelyn, it will pro- 
duce, in a favourable situation, " a load 
of timber in little more than forty years." 
At sixty or seventy years, it is considered 
to be in the greatest perfection, though 
it will continue growing much longer, 
and lives for many centuries. Martyn 
mentions an elm planted by queen Eli- 
zabeth's own hand at Chelsea, where 
many of her early ^years were spent. 
"It went always," says he, "by her 
name ; and I remember it a stately flour- 
ishing tree, except -that the top was de-» 
cayed. It was felled, to the great regret 
of the neighbourhood, in November, 
1745, and sold for a guinea, by the lord 
of the manor. It was thirteen feet in 
circumference at the bottom, and six feet 
six inches at the height of forty-four 
feet; the height was one hundred and 
ten feet, of which fifteen feet at the top 
were decayed, the tree having suffered 
in the hard frost of 1739—40." Another 
tree also, bearing the name of queen 
Elizabeth's elm, is,, however, yet stand* 
ing on Richmond Green, and lays claim 
to a yet earlier date than that above 
mentioned, it being supposed to have 
been planted by a courtier of king Henry 
VII., when that monarch kept his court 
there. Tradition states it to have been 
a great favourite with "the virgin queen," 
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The inhabitanti, anxioui to pfoteet it 
from injury, haTe, of late yean, turo 
rounded it with a fence, and planted ivy, 
which now enwreathi its venerable trunk. 
At Fulhani, some elms, planted in thp 
reign of king Edward vi., are or were 
recently standing ; and two trees at St. 
John's College, Cambridge, are recorded 
as of considerable size in the reign of 
queen Kfary. The elips standing in a 
group near the residence of the late bishop 
of Durham at Mongewell, Oxon, a place 
pelebrated by Iceland, for its " faire 
woods," are considered by spme to be 
the oldest in {lugland. The principal 
tree among them, Strutt describes as 
I* seyenty-nlne feet in height, fourteen 
in circumf&rence at three feet from the 
ground* sixty-five feet in the extent of 
the beughs, and contains two hundred 
and fifty-six feet of solid timber." In 
the centre of the group stimds an urn, 
erected by the venerable prelate to the 
memory of two highly valued friends, 
and bearing the following inscription from 
his pen i — 

In this once favoured walk, beneath these elms, 

Whose thickened foliage, to the solar ray 

iQHwrrioiu, she4a a Tenerable gloom, 

Oft in instructive converse we beguiled 

l^e fervid time which each returning year 

to (ziendship't call devotMl. 8a<^ thinga were ; 

But are, alas 1 no more. 

S. DONELH. 

iVa elm now growing at Sprotborough, 
Yorkshire, eighty feet highj the diameter 
of the trunk five and a Yitlf feet and of 
the head one hundred and fifteen feet, is 
mentioned by Loudon as one of the finest 
in our island, though doubtless the de- 
mesnes of many a British mansion could 
furnish noble specimens of this tree, co- 
eval in age and co-equal in mi^esty with 
any that haye been alluded to. 

IX)NDON C&IEQ, 

The cry of " Waterrcresses" used to be 
heard from some bare-foot nymph of the 
brook, who at sunrise had dipped her. 
feet into the bubbling runnel, to carry the 
green luxury te the citizen's breakfast 
tables. Water-cresses are now grown like 
cabbages in gardens. The cry of '< Rose- 
mary and lavender, " once resounded 
through the thoroughfares, and every alley 
smell " like Bucklersbury in simple time,'' 
when the whole street was a mart of 
odoriferous herbs. Cries like these are 
rare enough now; yet we have heard 
them. Crossing a bye-street a week ago, 
we felt an unwonted fragrance in the air. 



and as some one has trvHf said, that afi^te 
call up the most vivid associations, we had 
visions of a fair garden afar off, and the 
sports of childhood, and the song of tbe 
lark, that 

" At my window bade good morrow 
Tluoiigh the sweet brier." . 

There was a pale-looking man with little 
bunches in his hand, who, with a feeble 
voice, cried, " Buy my sweet-brier." 
There are still, however, silent damsels in 
the less crowded and fashionable thorough- 
fares who present the passengers with 

moss-roses and violets. Gay tells us, 

. 

" SoMesalve cries the sesMms* change deel«t», 
And mark the monthly progress of the year. 
Hark 1 hew the streets with treble voices ring, 
To sell the bounteous product of the spring.*' 

We no longer hear the cries which had 
some association of harmonious sounds 
with fragrant flowers. They degenerated, 
no doubt, as our people ceased to be mu- 
sical ; and the din of << noiseful gain" ex- 
terminated them. 

Of the street trades that are past* and 
forgotten, the small-coal man was one of 
the most remarkable. He tells a tale of 
a city with few fires, for who could now 
imagine a man earning a living by bawl- 
ing ''Small opals," from door to door, 
without any supply but that in the sack 
which he carries on his shoulders? His 
cry was, however, a rival with that of 
" Wood to cleave.'! In a capital full of 
haberdashers, what chance would an aged 
man now have with his flattering solicitar 
tion, of "Pretty pins, pretty wpmen V He 
who carries a barrel on his back, with a 
measure and funnel at his side, bawling 
" Fine writing ink," is wanted neither by 
clerks nor authors. There is a grocer's 
shop at every turn, and who, therefore, 
needs him who salutes us with " Lily- 
white vinegar?" The histwry of cries is a 
history of social changes. The working 
trades, as well as the vendors of things 
that can be bought in every street, are 
now banished from our thoroughfares. 
" Old chairs to mend," still salutes us in 
some retired suburbs j and we still see the 
knife-grinder's wheel ; but who vociferates 
"Any work for John Cooper?" or, "A 
brass pot, or an iron pot to mend ?" The 
trades are gone to those who pay scot and 
lot. What should we think of our {Hrison 
discipline now-a-days, if the yoice of la- 
mentation was heard in every street, "Some 
broken bread and meat for the poor pri- 
soners; for the Lord's sake pity the poor?" 
John Howard put down this cty. Qf 
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what thouH we say of the Yigilanee (^ex- 
cbe efficen, if the cry of <*AquB vitae*' met 
our ears? The ohiropedist has nov hk 
Mf-'guinea fbe : in the old days he stood 
at comers, with knife and scissors in hand, 
crying '* Corns to piek." There are some 
oooupatifms of the afreets, however, whieh 
remain essentially the same, though the 
form be somewhat varied. <*~ ^ni^A4*« 



JHE GREATER BIRO OP PARADISIl. 
{ParadUeea tnajor.) 

This splendid bird is a native of New 
Guinea and the adjacent islands, as arroo, 
(or am,) and numbers are annually killed 
f<^ the sake of their akina, whieh are 
^V% prised in Europe. No living 
ipeoimen, however, has yet reached our 
shores; and as Uie skins received are 
fdways destitute of the -legs, it was for a 
long period believed, even by naturalists, 
that these parts were naturally wanting. 
Heoee, Linneus gives to this bird the 
vpocific appellation of Apodot or footleas. 
This error is, indeed, now no longec en- 
tertained ; in faet, it ought never to have 
been, for Antony Pigafetta, who, in 1522, 
hiwight specimens of the bird of para^ 
diae to Europe, and who introduced it 
to wience, distinctly stated that its legs, 
which are large wnd atrong, are cut off 
by the natives in making up the skins 
for inle. Nevertheless, such men as Al- 
drovandus, Scaliger, Bufibn, and Linneus, 
<^usidered the asiKrtion of Pigafetta a 
falsehood. 

We have said that no living specimen 
of this beautiful bird has reached Europe ; 
<Qd it may be added, that our knowledge 
of its habits in a state of nature, is re- 
stricted to few detailf^ Its wings and 
the long looae phimes which omam^t its 
udes, iadicule, at once» that its power 
of flight cannot be rapid ; it will, how- 
ever, sweep gracefully through the lur, 
and ex^ute aerial ev^ntions with fa- 
cility. Its Ibod is moat probably varied, 
Monsting of fruits, bf rries^ and iaaeota ; 
hmI it frequents the iHraachea of the foreat. 



seldom viaitinr the underwaod, and stiU 
more seldom the ground. 

That the bird of paradise will endure 
confineinent is evident. An individual 
of this species has lived long, and is, we 
believe, still living, in the possession of 
Mr. Beale, at Macao. The following ac- 
count of it^ communicated to the ^oologi*- 
eal Society of London, by Mr. G. T. 
Lay, is very interesting ] -^ " This bird 
has been in the possession of Mr. Beale 
upwards of fourteen years, and seemed, 
when I left China, to be in full health 
and vigour. * It is fed majnly on boiled 
rice, with a few grasshoppers, as meat 
with its vegetables. These it eats whole 
when they are small, but pulls off the 
legs and winga when they are large. The 
tip of the abdomen, with the viscera con- 
tained therein, are rejected, but the rest 
is devoured as a choice morsel. It seiaea 
the insect near its head with so firm a 
gripe that life is soon extinet: a mode 
of proceeding whieh answers the double 
purpose of securing its {»ey and of 
shortening the dying throes or the poor 
viotiboi. The bird is very careful to cleanse 
its hill after every such operation, wiping 
it upon the perch, and snaking it with a 
peculiar jerk. I have heard the remark, 
that it is not a clean feeder, but this is 
true only of the mode of eating, whieh 
is gross and eager, as the largeness of 
the mouthful is incompatible with much 
grace or nicety in the aot of conveying 
the food to the place of its destinaticm. 

'^The voice of this bird is loud and 
sonorous when he calls in a rapid suc- 
cession of notes. This is -probably the 
strain in whieh he answers his fellows 
in the wild state; and may be heard, 
&om its clearness, at a great distance, 
where walls and dwellings do not in- 
terfere with the atmospheric vibrations. 
When you approach his cage, he often 
treats you witn a ditty which t have 
called,- in my memorandum, the song of 
solieitation. It is short but ver^ pleasing, 
and not a little curious, for the notes 
are repeated in harmonic succession) aa 
follows :t-^ 




. ** Tbe first four ndea are ve^ exactly 
J4itoiuite4 very clear, and very sweet. 
The three last are repeated in a kind 
•f«aw, a very high refinement erf the 
Ywea of a daw or 9row, yet posMsmng 



a striking resemblanee ; and thia suggests 
a lively affinity between the crows and 
the birds of paradise. While this serenade 
is uttered, the blaek pupil, encircled by 
a golden iris^ waxea or wanes^ as the 
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creature wishes to contemplate more dis- 
tant or nearer objects. The bill snaps 
as the prelude to a meal, and as tne 
token of appetite, while the body is con- 
veyed from side to side by a succession 
of high yet very easy springs.- 

" The crow and its congeners love to 
range upon the ground, having feet 
formed for walking, but the bird of par 
radise (in captivity) shuns the bottom of 
its cage, as if afraid of soiling its delicate 
plumage; for I must observe, that it is 
always as clean and weU arranged as it 
is gay and splendid. The Creator, who 
has lavished so much beauty upon it, has 
also endowed it with an instmct to de- 
light in these charms, and with the desire 
to preserve them in their fullest integrity. 
In a wild state, it is not unlikely that 
these birds of paradise catch their prey 
upon the wing, either by taking it in 
flight like the swallow, or by darting 
upon it like the Drongo shrike, as it 
passes by the seat of its pursuer. 

'' The form and disposition of the pen- 
nons afford the bird of paradise the power 
of floating gracefully upon the breeze, 
but not of cutting the air in rapid flight. 
The ease with which it glides along, 
must be increased by the hypochondrial 
feathers (the side plumes) wmch are lifted 
up and displayed m the act of fiying; 

"The feet and legs are of a dark 
leaden blue colour; the toes are strong, 
and grasp the perch with great firmness." 

Such is Mr. Lay's account of the in- 
dividual in the possession of Mr. Beale. 
His observation that this bird probably 
takes its prey upon the wing, like the 
swallow, is not admissible, although it 
may dart at it from a branch like some 
of the shrikes and flycatchers. Indeed, 
the long ornamental side plumes, though 
they may give the power of floating 
gracefully upon the breeze, are incon- 
sistent with that rapid course which we 
admire in the long-winged swallow. In 
stormy or windy weather, the plumes of 
the bird ot paradise become blown about 
and disordered, so much jso as to render 
flight difficult, if not impossible ; and it 
is reported to abstain from flight alto- 
gether during the continuance of a storm, 
which would eithjer hurry it impetuously 
along, without self-guidance, or dash it 
to the ground. 

From the slight details we have been 
hitherto able to collect respecting the 
bird of paradise, we were not prepared 
for its musical serenade. It is said that 
these birds when flying are noisy like 



starlings; but that their ordinary ciy, 
which is exerted particularly in windy- 
weather, somewhat resembles the caw of 
the raven; and this resemblance is not 
unnoticed by Mr. Lay, though it is re- 
stricted in the serenade, to the three 
concluding notes of the short strain. He, 
however, compares it to the caw of the 
croWj but more refinad, with a more mu- 
sical intonation. Of the nidification of 
the bird of paradise, and of many other 
particulars in its mode of life, we have 
yet to gain information. M. 



TUUPS. 

The tulip, so named, it is said, from a 
Turkish word, signifying a turban, was 
introduced into western Europe about the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Conrad 
Gesner, who claims the merit of having 
brought it into repute, little dreaming of 
the extraordinary commotion it was to 
make in the world, says that he first saw 
it in the year 1559, in a garden at Augs- 
burg, belonging to the learned counseUor 
Herwart, a man very famous in his day 
for his collection of rare exotics. The 
bulbs were sent to this gentleman by a 
friend at Constantinople, where the flower 
had long been a favourite. In the course 
of ten or eleven years after tiiis period, 
tulips were much sought after by the 
wealthy, especially in Holland and Ger- 
many. Rich people at Amsterdam sent 
for the bulbs direct to Constantinople, 
and paid the most extravagant prices for 
them. The first roots planted in England 
were brougjit from Vienna in 1600. Until 
the year 1634, the tulip annually in- 
creased in reputation, until it was deemed 
a proof of bad taste in any man of for- 
tune to be without a collection of them. 
Many learned men, including Pompeius 
de Angelis, and the celebrated Lipsius of 
Leyden, the author of the treatise *' De 
Constantia," were passionately fond of 
tulips. The rage for possessing them 
soon caught the middle classes of society; 
and merchants and shopkeepers, even of 
moderate means, began to vie with each 
other in the rarity of these flowers, and 
the preposterous prices they paid for them. 
A trader at Harlaem was known to pay 
one-half of his fortune for a single root^ 
not with the design of selling it again at 
a profit, but to keep in his own conser- 
vatory for the admiration of his acquain<>- 
ance. 

The demand for tulips of a rare species 
increased so much in the year 1636, t&at 
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regular marts for their sale were estab- 
lished on the Stock Exchange of Amster- 
dam^ in Rotterdam,Harldam, Ley den, Alk- 
mar Hoom, and other towns. Symptoms 
of gambling now became, for the first time, 
apparent. The stock-jobbers, ever on the 
alert for a new speculation, dealt largely 
in tulips, making use of all the means 
they so well knew how to employ, to 
cause fluctuation in prices. At first, as in 
all these gambling mania, confidence was 
at its height, and everybody gained. The 
tulip-jobbers speculated in the- rise and 
fall of the tulip stocks, and made large 
profits by buying when prices fell, and 
selling out when they rose. Many indi- 
viduals grew suddenly rich. A golden 
bait hung temptingly out before the peo- 
ple, and, one after the other, they rushed 
to the tulip marts, like flies around a 
honey-pot. Every one imagined that the 
passion for tulips would last for ever, and 
that the wealthy from every part of the 
world would send to Holland, and pay 
whatever prices were asked for them. 
The riches of Europe would be concen- 
trated on the shores of the Zuyder Zee, and 
poverty banished from the favoured clime 
of Holland. Nobles, citizens, farmers, 
mechanics, seamen, footmen, maid-ser- 
vants, even chimney-sweeps and old 
clothes-women,* dabbled in tulips. People 
of all grades converted their property into 
cash, and invested it in flowers. Houses 
and lands were^ offered for sale at ruin- 
ously low prices, or assigned in payment 
of bargains made at the tulip-mart. 
Foreigners became smitten with the same 
frenzy, and money poured into Holland 
from all directions. The prices of the 
necessaries of life rose again by degrees ; 
houses and lands, horses and carriages, 
and luxuries of every sort, rose in value 
with them. The operations of the trade 
became so extensive and so intricate, that 
it was found necessary to draw up a code 
of laws for the guidance of the dealers. 
Notaries and clerks were also appointed, 
who devoted themselves exclusively to 
the interests of the trade. The designa- 
tion of public notary was hardly known in 
some towns, that of tulip notary usurping 
its place. In the smaller towns, where 
there was no exchange, the principal 
tavern was usually selected as the '* show 
place," where high and low traded in 
tulips, and confirmed their bargains over 
sumptuous entertainments. These din- 
ners were sometimes attended by two or 
three hundred persons, and large vases of 
tnfips, in flill bloom, were placed at regu- 



lar intervals upon the tables and side* 
boards, for their gratification during the 
repast. 

At last, however, the more prudent 
began to see that this folly could not last 
for ever. Rich people no longer bought 
the flowers to keep them in their gardens, 
but to sell them again, at cent, per cent, 
profit. It was seen that somebody must 
lose fearfully in the end. As this convic- 
tion spread, prices fell, and never rose 
again. Confidence was destroyed, and a 
universal panic seized upon the dealers. 
A. had agreed to purchase ten Sempers 
Augustines from B, at four thousand flo- 
rins each, at six weeks after the signing of 
the contract. B was ready with the flowers 
at the appointed time ; but the price had 
fallen to three or four hundred florins, 
and A refused either to pay the differ- 
ence, or receive the tulips. Defaulters 
were announced day after day in all 
the towns of Holland. Hundreds, who, 
a few months previously, had begun to 
doubt .that there was such a thing as 
poverty in the land, suddenly found them- 
selves the possessors of a few bulbs which 
nobody would buy, even though they 
offered them at one quarter of the sums 
they had paid for them. The cry of 
distress resounded everywhere, and each 
man accused his neighbour. The few 
who had contrived to enrich themselves 
hid their wealth from the knowledge of 
their fellow-citizens, and invested it in 
the English and other foreign funds. 
Many who, for a brief season, had emerged 
from the humbler walks of life, were cast 
back into their original obscurity. Sub- 
stantial merchants were reduced almost 
to beggary, and many a representative of 
a noble line saw the fortunes of his house 
ruined beyond redemption. — Mackay^ 



THE GLORIOUS GOSPEL. 

The word gospel is prefixed to each of 
the narratives of the inspired evangelists. 
Mark commences his in this way ; " The 
beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God." Literally, the word 
means "good news;" and surely, nothing 
so fully deserves the name as the revela- 
tion of mercy to man thVough the cruci- 
fied Redeemer. Here — ^here in its high- 
est possible sense, is the gospel. 

Is not this plain to the reader? Let 
him seriously consider his condition in 
the sight of God. For could it be proved 
that he had conceived but one sinful 
thought, that he had uttered but one 
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€0]rtiipt word, that he had cherished hut 
one evil feeling, even then he would stand 
convicted as a sinner. " Whosoever," says 
the apostle James, " shall keep the whole 
law, and yet offend in one point, he is 
guilty of all," Jas. ii. 10. One evil act 
shows a disregard of the Divine Lawgiver, 
and proves uiat every precept would be 
violated as certainly as one has been, if 
there be but temptation and opportunity 
to do so. So far, however, from iniquity 
being limited to a single offence, the sins 
of each one of us are Uke the stars of the 
firmament or the sand of the sea-shore, 
which cannot be counted^ 

Again, there is defilement as well as 
guilt. Every transgressor of the holy and 
righteous law of God is the subject of 
a spiritual leprosy. As it was said of the 
Jews of old, "The whole head is sick, and 
the whole heart faint," so it may be now 
of all the powers of man, in consequence 
of sin. We all stand in need of forgive* 
ness ; but pardon alone would not meet 
our case. A poison-tree, though cut 
down, might sprout again, bring forth 
boughs like a plant, and spread around 
its destructive power. And so, were our 
nins blotted out, yet if inward depravity 
were not checked, another fearfiil cata- 
logue of offences woidd be recorded 
against us. Hence we need renewal, as 
well as foi^iveness. 

Still further, as certainly as guilt is 
incurred and depravity manifested, so 
certainly is eternal condemnation threat* 
ened. It must be so^ A spirit leaving 
this world unforgiven, and therefore ui^* 
cleansed, could not enter heaven if it 
would, for there all is h<dy. Nor would 
it be happy there if it could enter. It 
must theKfore sink downwards to the 
state tii the lost, and as no change can 
ever pass on it, or on God, so it must 
remain with ** spirits in prison " for ever 
and for ever* O Lord, ** who knoweth 
thepowerof thine anger? even according 
to thy fear, so is thy wrath," Psa. xc 11. 
"It is a fearful thing to fall into the 
hands of the living God," Heb. x. 31* 
But to none is it so dreadful as to those 
who perish within the sound of the offers 
of mercy. 

As the mind seriously dwells on these 
solemn truths; as it feels the greatness 
of guilt, that corruption is entire, and 
that the condemnation of the ungodly can 
never, never end ; the question arises, 
*' What must I do to be saved 1 " And 
it is only the gospel which can supply a 
satisfactory answer* It reveals paraon 



through the blood Of Chfut, renewal 
through the Spirit of Christ, and eternal 
happiness in heaven through the merits 
of Christ Well, therefore, may it be 
called " good news." No- where else can 
such glad tidings be heard. 

It is this revelation of mercy that the 
apostle Paul, in his Epistle to Timothy, 
calls " glorious ;" he speaks of it as *' the 
glorious gospel." And most appropriate 
is this designation. The gospel is glori* 
ous in itself, for it exhibits we perfections 
of God in lul their harmonyi Never do 
they appear under such an awful, yet 
attraotive form as amidst the* scenes of 
Gethsemane and Calvary. Mount Tabor, 
where Jesus was transfigured, was bright 
with glory; but on the place where he 
Was crucified, there was a brighter glory 
still. The wisdom that contrived "the 
wondrous plan " — the holiness that can* 
not look upon sin, but with intense indig' 
nation — the justice, inflexible because it 
is perfect, that cannot remit the punisli" 
ment of sin without an adequate eatis'^ 
faction — ^the love that <' spared not" the 
only begotten Son of the Father — the 
power that sustained him imder an incal-* 
culable weight of woe^-^nd the grace 
which showers down its blessings not 
only on the undeserving but the hett'- 
deser\'ing— *«re all dispAyed, and dia^ 
played in the most perfect and beauteous 
harmony in the gospel of Christ. Surely, 
then, it is unspeakably glorious. 

And so it Is, if we eonndor the change 
it is intended to produce on the ch»> 
racter of man. Tne human mind natu- 
rally assimilates itself to those objects 
with which it is habitually conversant. 
Familiar with things that are mean and 
trifling, it becomes mean aod trifling to<K 
In the constant presence of what is great 
and elevated^ it acquires greatness and 
elevation. ** He that Walketh with wise 
men shall be wise^" Prov. xiii. 20. But be- 
yond their influence, valuable as it is, it ia 
our privilege to rise. When Moses was 
on the mount, his face shone with glorV ; 
and so will it be with us, if we believe the 
gospel. For as the sim is not only radi* 
ant, but also brightens all the eljects 
within its range, so the gospel which 
reveals the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ, sanctifies the soul wh^aever 
it is cordially embraced. Hertce, says the 
apostle, " We all, with open face behold'- 
ing as in a glass the glory of the Lord, 
are changed into the same image frons 
glory to glory, evea as by the Spirit of 
the LoFd/^2 Cor. ilL 18. Suoh a change 
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makes him who experienoes it holy: 
holmett is the glory of Grod ; holiness 
must therefore m the highest glory of 
man. 

Were this change — a change only to 
be produced by the power of the Spirit of 
God through the instrumentality of his 
trath — vittUe but in a few indiyiduats, 
angels might behold them as kindred 
bemge with pure and elerated delight. 
But a multitude shall experience it, 
"which no man can number;" and as 
they are gathered "from the east and the 
west, the north and the south, around 
the throne of God and of the Lamb," it 
shall be seen as it never was before, that 
the gospel is glorious. W. 



BAZAARS IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 

One of the chief objects oi interest in 
this great metropolis, is the bazaars, 
which consist of extensive ranges of 
stalls, all open in front, and under cover 
of a common roof. Separate lines, or 
streetsi are allotted to tbe respective 
trades. Thus, in one part, shoemakefs, 
ntting in two opposite rows, expose for 
sale aU kinds of Ttirkish slippers, of va- 
rious colours, some ornamented with silk, 
others brocaded with gold : in another, a 
number of venerable old men are seen, 
with spectacles on their noses, pondering 
over the Koran, or a horoscope, the one 
conveying to them as nuuiy ideas as the 
other ; for probably, they understand nei- 
ther; these are booksellers, whose piles 
exhibit sondry beautifully-illuminated 
manuscripts in rersian, Arabic, and Turk- 
ish, for which they demand enormous 
prices. We asked for a Koran, but- they 
refused to aUow a " giaour" (an infidel) 
even to look at one. It is b^ no means, 
however, impossible to obtain a copy of 
the Mohammedan sacred volume, as a 
Turkish servant will convey it to a private 
house for inspection, with the secret coU" 
cmrence of the bookseller, whose con* 
science will be satisfied, since he does not 
place it in the hands of an unbeliever. 
The objection of the Turks to submit the 
Koran to the perusal of others, is a proof, 
even if history were silent, that their faith 
was never indebted, for its extension, to 
reason or persuasion. 

The drug bazaar presents a curious as- - 
Bortment of eastern specifics and cosme- 
tics, of which the principal are the rhu- 
Wrb, henna, and orpiment. Henna is 
an orange-cohmred pNowdbf, ttsed by tht 



females of the country to dye the tipa 
of their nails and fingers : orpiment is a 
sulphuret of arsenic, which they value ai 
a depilatory, forming it into a paste with 
lime, and applying it to the upper lip to 
remove Superfluous hairs. 

One portion of the bazaar, said to be 
the richest quarter of the whole, is sp* 
propriated to arms* Here, sparkling with 
brilliants, or devoured by rust, may be 
seen the long Turkish sword, the Greek 
yataghan, and the Italian stiletto, ranged 
side by side with the Tartan matohlook> 
and the Persian bow. 

The jewellers, of course, have a row of 
stalls ; but their assortment is a poor one^ 
A few pairs of ear-rings, and otnet small 
trinkets, are exhibited in glass-cases, to 
be sold by weight at a moderate price; 
but if the purchaser would see valuables^ 
which are not the less abundant because 
not displayed, he must retire to the 
dealer's private residence, where precious 
stones and diamonds wiU be exhibited to 
him in surprising profusion. Tha reason 
for concealing these, under such a govem<^ 
ment as that of Turkey, is obvious: to 
produce them in public would ensure the 
loss of property, perhaps of tife. 

One entire street is filled with saddles 
aud harness : the former are covered with 
cloth, and furnished with a high knob 
in front, like those used in Crimea; the 
latter is rude in texture, and simple in 
contrivance^ but adorned with a profusion 
of gold and silver wire-work, represent- 
ing the sultan's cipher, or the arms ot the 
city. 

Another street contains shops for the 
manufacture and sale of the chibouque, 
and its component parts, the mouth-pieoe, 
stick, and tobacco-^holder. The last is 
formed of red earth, and shaped like 
the bowl of the common English pipe, but 
somewhat larger: the sticks are about 
five feet in length, of cherry or jessamine 
wood; the straightest and best bear a 
high price : but the luxury of the moslim 
is chiefly manifested in his mouth-piece, 
made- of amber, the beauty of which con^- 
sists in its paleness and opacity. The 
price of a chibonaue knows no limits 
as it may be set witn diamonds and otlier 
precioufi stones to any extent-^i{^< C 
R. EUiot, 



THE TILLAGE FOUNTAIN. 

There is an old fountain in our littk 
village, which I always behold With feel- 
ings of d#ep f otpeol and admimtiieifi. It 
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is associated with some of my earliest 
recollections; for when I was a little boy, 
I have often stopped in the midst of my 
play to drink its clear water, which is 
very delicious, and which still flows on as 
plentiful and as pure as ever. 

I seldom pass this fountain without 
feeling a gush of deep and elevating 
thought. It seems to speak of purity, 
and beneficence, and joy. How forcibly it 
reminds me of the liberality of God ! The 
drought of summer and tne frost of win- 
ter are unable to stop its supply; it is 
ever flowing and inexhaustible. Many 
. who come waste more than they use, but 
the supply fails not. The idle, the vici- 
ous, the drunken, come here, but the 
foimtain flows for them as for others; 
like the exuberant liberality of Him who 
openeth his hand, and supplieth the want 
of every living thing, who " giveth to all 
men liberally, and upbraidethnot," Jam. 
i. 5. Its very motto seems to be, " Glory 
to God in the highest, tod on earth peace, 
good will toward men," Luke ii. 14. 
Often, while meditating on its untiring 
liberality, has my heart expanded with 
generous emotions, and I have felt a deep 
conviction of the blessedness of having a 
liberal heart and an open hand for the 
glory of God, and the assistance of one's 
fellow-creatures. These thoughts have 
been a blessing to me, and have often 
stimulated me to acts of usefulness. 

There are many whom I wish I could 
bring to hear the lessons of liberality and. 
usefulness which might be learned from 
this fountain. How eloquently it seems 
to reprove the selfishness of many, their 
eagerness to get, and unwillingness to 
givel How it rebukes the self-seeking 
of those who have no thought for others, 
if self can be but gratified, or enriched, 
or honoured ! How it comes leaping up out 
of the cold earth, sparkling and ^* sing- 
ing a pleasant tune," as if with excess 
of life and joy, and pouring out its bless- 
ings with ceaseless prodigality ! It fears 
not that its supply will be exhausted; it 
throws contempt upon niggardliness; it 
bursts forth in the fulness of its joy; 
its beneficence is inexhaustible. 

Oh when shall the time come that all 
shall be like our village fountain, honour- 
ing their Creator, and blessing their fel- 
low-creatures? When will the day arrive 
when selfishness shall be rooted out of 
man's nature, and man reflect the love of 
Him who is emphatically Love ? When 
will the isolated churl, who regards things 
only as they administer to his own grati- 



fication, learn that 'all are not made for 
one, but one for all? When will the cold 
and closed heart learn to imitate its hearty 
disinterested benevolence? When shall 
the time come when the rich man, like 
this fountain, will hold his riches with a 
view to his poorer brethren, and possess 
but to divide, and collect but to scatter, 
esteeming the liberal employment of his 
wealth the best enjoyment of it? When 
shall the time arrive when man shall only 
pour forth, like it, from his lips and his 
heart, only that which shall purify, and 
refresh, and bless ? 

And when shall the time come when 
men shall eagerly crowd to that Fountain 
which is opened for sii>and uncleanness-— 
when multitudes shall seek that Bethesda 
where the spiritually diseased may wash 
and be cleansed — that Fountain where the 
leprosy of the soul may be cured? When 
shall the day come when men, renewed in 
spirit, and cleansed from sin, shall live to- 
gether a holy, happy brotherhood, having 
within them that humble assurance of 
heaven which shall be ''in them a well of 
water springing up into everlasting life," 
and manifesting itself in habits of bene- 
volence, and purity, and holiness ? Happy 
indeed will be those times, and blessed 
are they who live, and labour, and pray 
for their speedy arrival 1 

S. W. P. 



THE BLESSING OF GOD. 

Any person of good talents may cer- 
tainly, by diligence, enterprise, and favour- 
able circumstances, bring to pass what he 
has determined on merely of himself ; but 
just because he did not properly regard 
the will of God in the matter, does he 
find no blessing attending it. Nay, if he 
be even a converted person, consequently 
under the general influence of good prin- 
ciples, and really designing to work for 
the kingdom of God, still, if in any spe- 
cialty he act merely by a will of his own, 
if he vainly imagine it is himself that 
must support the ark of God, he mars 
his undertaking at once ; he brings down 
no blessing upon his ministration, though 
it be in God's service. — BengeL 



GENEROSITY. 

Mr. John Thornton gave away, in his 
life time, one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds.^— i2et^.*/oA» Griffin, 
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XKQLIBH HISTORY. 

The amiiea prepared to take the field in 
164S were, in many respectn, of a dlflerent 
cbaracter fVom those formerly assembled. 
The psrlismentarianB had more of the 
■pirit of Cromwell, fierce and hard men, 
eshifaiting much religious enthitaiasm. 
The PreBD^IeriaDB and old PuritaiiB, who 
Bt fint were numerous, both as officers 
and chaplains, were now, for the most 

tiart, dismissed or vilhdrawn ; the present 
eaders were determined to press to the ut- 
termost against royalty, while tlie places of 
the ministen were supplied for toe most 
part by such officers and soldiers as were 
able to deliver exhorta^ns, or to lead in 
prayer. Rough, however, Bs these men 
vere, for ihe most part they maintained 
discipline, while their coumge was further 
■tiimatedby their enthusiastic spirit; and 
the parliament possessing the greatest re- 
tources as to money and supplies, and 
baviDg the greater measure of popular 
rapport, their army woa efficient, and 
prepared tbr warfare. 



On the other side, the neceiuties of 
the royalists, and the dissolute habits of 
such leaders as Rupert, Goring, and Oren- 
rille, strengthened their inclination for 
rapine; the soldiers were disorderly, little 
to be depended upon in regular combat, 
but especial terrors tn all wherever they 



Good men are so scandalized at 
the horrid impiety of our armies, that 
they will not believe that God can bless 
any cause in such hands." The greater 
part of the centre, west, and north of 
England, was now agitated by the war; 
small parties Aequently took arms, and a 
series of local conflictseoaued ; the towns 
sending out combatants for the parlia- 
ment, while the principallandholders and 
their country tenants supported the royal 

During the preceding autumn and win- 
ter, the earl of Montrose, who formerly 
nas attached to the popular cause in 
Scotland, and now engaged for the king, 
had carried on active warfare there. A 
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series of romantic successes, under great 
disadvantages, enabled him to appear as 
conqueror in almost every part of the 
northern and central districts ; but the 
spring saw him again confined to the 
mountainous parts, without any traces of 
his victorious career, excepting the re- 
sults of the severe sufferings inflicted by 
the forces of both parties, especially by 
the soldiery of Montrose. 

In May, the royal army left Oxford. 
After relieving Chester it marched to 
Leicester, which town was taken bv 
storm, and given up to be plundered. 
Fairfax had contrived to retain Cromwell 
in the army, and, after an unsuccessful 
attempt upon Oxford, turned to meet the 
king. The royal advisers, with their 
Usual imprudence, induced Charles to re- 
fuse to summon his troops from the west, 
and persuaded him to make an attack 
upon the pariiamentary army at Naseby, 
near Market Harborough, although in- 
formed that the newly-organized forces 
under Fairfax were anxious for a battle. 

A decisive battle was fought on the 14th 
of June. The actioa began with much 
fierceness ; Rupert succeeded on the one 
side, and Cromwell on the other; but 
the former, as usual, left the field in pur- 
suit, and on his return refused to charge, 
though personally urged by the king; 
while Cromwell, after routing sir Marma- 
duke Langdale's horse, restraining his 
troopers, turned upon the royal infantry 
who had been successful, and they could 
not stand. The king lost his artillery 
and baggage, with his private papers ; not 
many of his soldiers were slain in the 
field, but more perished in the pursuit. 
This defeat may be said to have ended 
all hopes of success for the royalists, 
though only a few days before, the king 
had considered his affairs to be in a pro- 
mising state. 

The pariiament caused many of the 
papers and private letters of the king and 
queen to be published. These could not 
be disavowed; but the king complained 
that others were kept back, which would 
have tended to explain some things that 
reflected upon him. The publication cer- 
tainly weakened the royal cause. From 
the field of battle, Cromwell wrote to the 
speaker of the House of Commons, con- 
cluding thus: "I wish this action may 
begett thankfulnesse and humilytye in all 
that are concerned in itt. Hee that ven- 
tqrs he's life for the libertye of his coun- 
trie, I wish hee trust God for the libertye 
of his conscience, and you for the libertye . 



Hee fights for, for thus Hee rests whoe is 
your most humble seruant, Oliver Crom- 
well." 

Charles bore adversity far better than 
prosperity ; he from this time manifested 

Satient firmness, which even his followers 
id not rightly estimate. After the battle 
of Naseby he retired to Cardiff, and waited 
there in the vain expectation of raising 
an army from those districts, already ex- 
hausted by his own troops, instead of re- 
pairing at once to his army still in force 
In the west At Cardiff, he received the 
particulars of his disasters. Leicester 
surrendered to the victors, while, shortly 
after, Goring was defeated at Langport 
by Fairfax, on July 10th. This was fol- 
lowed by the surrender of Bridgewater 
and other places, so that the royal sup- 
porters were now chiefly confined within 
the two western counties. In the north, 
also, several fortresses occupied by his 
garrisons were obliged to surrender. The 
military counsellors of Charles considered 
his case as hopeless, and advised him to 
make terms with the parliament: they 
cared little for the ecclesiastical matters 
to which the king chiefly looked, but he 
wrote, in August, a declaration, that it 
was his determination never to yield up 
the government of the church to Papists, 
Presbyterians, or Independents, or to 
leave the military power exercised by 
hispredecessors, diminished. 

Tne royal hopes were now chiefly fixed 
upon Montrose in Scotland, and on vain 
expectations of an army from Ireland. 
The latter seems to account partly for 
the king's strange inactivity at this pe- 
riod, which completed the ruin of nia 
cause. This aid was hoped for from the 
exertions of lord Herbert, a Papist, who 
went to Ireland early in the year, with a 
secret commission to make concessions to 
the Papists, and obtain an army from 
them to serve the royal cause in England. 
But popery can never be satisfied: the 
weakness of the king caused them to 
raise their demands too high. Charles 
went very far ; he created Herbert earl of 
Glamorgan, and promised to confirm his 
engagements, " even though contrary to 
law ;'* and gave letters to the pope and 
his nuncio, taking care, however, that the 
papers should be so prepared as to give 
pretexts for disavowing them in case of 
need. The negotiation proceeded, and 
the Papists had nearly carried their point, 
not only of toleration, but of ascendency, 
when copies of these documents were 
found in the possession of the popish pre^ 
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late of Tuam, who was slain while head- 
ing some Irish in an attack on Sligo. 
The envoy was then disavowed, and the 
negotiation which had been protracted so 
as to prevent any benefit to the king, was 
further delayed ; while the feeling against 
the king in England was increased by 
the attempt to bring a body of brutal 
popish soldiers into England. Already 
the parliament had ordered that no quar- 
ter should be given to the Irish : it is 
painful to see how the progress of war 
rendered even those who had professed to 
contend for Christian principles and ob- 
jects^ indifferent to acts of blood ; but when 
such is the case, success cannot ulti- 
mately be hoped for. 

The approach of the Scottish army to- 
ward Hereford, in August, obliged the 
king to retire to the centre of the kingdom. 
After a short inroad into the nearest of the 
associated eastern counties, he returned 
to Oxford. Here he heard of the tem- 
porary success of Montrose, which re- 
called a part of the Scottish army then 
hastening to Hereford. He was enabled 
to compel the rest to retire; but was 
grievously disappointed when preparing 
to relieve Bristol, to learn that it had 
been unduly and precipitately surrendered 
by Ruperty ' after a siege of only a few 
days. The king felt this as the severest 
blow yet inflicted, declaring that it gave 
him more grief than any previous misfor- 
tune ; the commissions of the prince were 
revoked, and he was commanded to quit 
the kingdom. The loss of Bristol was 
followed by the defeat of Montrose at 
Philipshaugh, in September, by the ca- 
valry who had returned from England, 
when the royalists were, for the most part, 
refused quarter, or executed after the ac- 
tion in cold blood ; they had ravaged the 
country, during tlxeir campaigns, but the 
retaliation was unchristian, and wholly 
unjustifiable. Montrose for some time 
lingered in the Highlands, but the king, 
despairing of success, ordered him to dis- 
band his few attendants, and he escaped 
to the continent. 

During this campaign, the efibrts on 
both sides chiefly rested on the cavalry, 
which accounts for the rapid transfer of 
the scenes of action. In the latter part 
of September, the king endeavoured to 
succour Chester, but -after losing a great 
part of his troopers in an action with 
Pointz, retired to Bridgenorth with the 
rest. He was urged to remain at Wor- 
cester ; but, on the mistaken counsel of 
lord Digby, advanced again to Newark. 



From thence the royalists* cavalry of the 
northern counties were detached to make 
an effort to join Montrose. They were at 
first successful in action near Doncaster, 
and then defeated at Sherburne, but suc- 
ceeded in reaching Dumfries ; the Scot- 
tist royalists, however, could not be found 
in any sufficient force to give hopes of 
success. Digby and Langdale retired to 
Carlisle, where they dhsmissed the pri- 
vates, while the officers took refuge in the 
Isle of Man. Thus the royal army was 
weakened, without any beneficial result 
elsewhere. Digby' s papers being taken 
by his pursuers, were published; they 
gave much information respecting the 
proceedings of the queen and of the royal 
agents. 

Dissensions followed the want of sue* 
cess; Rupert forced himself into the 
king's presence. After something very 
like mutiny, the royal nephews and 
many officers retired from the service. 
The enemies' forces were at hand ; and 
in the close of October, Charles was 
forced to make his way with secresy, and 
some difficulty, to Oxford, which still 
remained open, the parliamentary army 
having proceeded westward, where Fair- 
fax besieged Exeter. 

The main hope of the king was now 
placed in tlie disputes among his anta- 
gonists. These arose from the opposition 
to Presbyteriauism by the Independents^ 
which was, in fact, a difference between 
the parliamentary leaders and those of 
the army. The former sought to take 
the place of the established church, and 
to rule with even additional rigour ; the 
Independents, expecting no favour from 
this change, rigntMly contended for 
liberty of conscience; but these views 
were supported by the military leadersj 
who baa their own private ends chiefiy in 
view. This gave rise to a jealous feeling 
between the parliamentary and Scottish 
armies. The king thought, that by giving 
his countenance for a time to one party, 
he might overcome the other, and event- 
ually destroy both; he therefore nego- 
tiated with both. The Scots were willing 
to treat, if he would accept the terms 
proposed at jUxbridge; his own queen 
and the French court urged him to ac- 
cept these, caring little for the Eng- 
lisn ecclesiastical establishment. Charles 
leaned rather to the Independents, whose 

E resent demand was only for toleration ; 
ut they ultimately desired the overturn- 
ing of all kingly power, while the Presby*- 
terians would tolerate monarchy, thougb 
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only in a subservient state, changed so 
as to carry out their peculiar views in 
ecclesiastical matters. 

£ach of the three parties was now in- 
tent on its own objects, and both the par- 
liamentary divisions declined the king's 
request for renewed conferences. It was 
evident that if the king continued to lose 
strength h& must fall, whichever of the 
others might ultimately prevail. Mon- 
treuil, the French envoy, negotiated with 
the Scots, and warnea Charles that he 
had not a moment to lose ; still he re- 
fused to be guided by this advice, and 
renewed his request for conferences at 
Westminster, imder his own superin- 
tendence; but copies of the secret papers 
relative to lord Herbert's mission were 
made public at this juncture, and in- 
creased the feeling against the king, 
when he did not hesitate to disavow the 
plan and the engagements. There was, 
nowever, another document not generally 
known — the king's engagement to con- 
firm whatever arrangement Herbert might 
make. Charles did not scruple to declare 
he did not recollect having given any 
such power, and that at most it was only 
limited. Well has the wisest of mo- 
narchs declared, '* Bread of deceit is sweet 
to a man ; but afterwards his mouth shall 
be filled with gravel. The lip of truth 
shall be established for ever : but a lying 
tongue is but for a moment," Prov. xx. 
17; xii. 19. But this was only one 
among many instances of the want of 
straightforward sincerity in the unhappy 
monarch, which characteristic was so 
Well known, as to excite the suspicions 
of those parties in the Enelish parliament 
with whom he was secretly negotiating. 

To conclude the accoimt of Herbert's 
negotiation. He was imprisoned at Dub- 
lin, upon a charge of high treason, Ibr his 
intercourse with the Papists; he excul- 
pated himself by producing the king's 
secret instructions. Being released, he 
resumed the treaty, and though the 
nuncio objected to anything short of the 
open recognition of the Romish religion, 
he succeeded in obtaining the promise of 
some forces. However, the hearty occur- 
rence of the Papists to support Charles, 
was not to be expected ; for the secretary 
of the pope blamed the nimcio for only 
advising the Irish Papists to be loyal ; he 
was told that the holy see could not ap- 
prove of allegiance being paid to an 
iieretical prince ! While assembling the 
troops at Waterford, Herbert heard that 
the king had publicly disavowed his pro- 



ceedings ; this was followed by news of 
the surrender of Chester, which town he 
had intended to relieve ; and then intelli- 
gence came of the dispersion of the last 
royal army in Cora wall, in March, 1646, 
so that no place was left for him on which 
he could secure a landing, nor any pro^ 
bability of being useful; he therefore gave 
up any furtlier attempt. 

During the year 1645, many of the later 
military proceedings of both parties had 
been interfered with by the increase of 
associations, chiefly in the western coun- 
ties, generally called " clubmen," which 
originated with the countrymen, who 
joined together to prevent their crop and 
other property being destroyed, and their 
moveanles and persons injured by the 
soldiery. One of their standards bora 
this inscription : — > 

*' If ye oflfer to plunder or takt our OAttle, 
Be you aMured we'll give you battle." 

They were, in fact, united to protect pro- 
perty against the plunderers of both 
parties; some were armed, but others 
nad only clubs, or such rustic weapons as 
might be at hand. On the approach of 
any roving military forces, they assem- 
bled, often in large numbers, interposing 
to prevent conflicts, and, if possible, dis- 
arming any soldiers whom they might 
meet. The gentry encouraged these 
bands, and they were often of great use 
in preventing rapine, particularly from 
the King's troops, who were encouraged to 
excesses by many of their leaders, while 
the parliamentarian commanders sought 
to maintain stricter discipline. Tiiough 
the clubmen professed opposition to both 
parties, attempts were made to render 
them subservient to the royal cause, and 
the parliament ordered tliem to be sup- 
pressed. The plan, however, was com- 
mendable in many respects ; and should 
the English nation ever again be scourged 
with civil warfare, it is to be hoped that 
the great body of the people will unite to 
suppress the attempts of all plunderers 
and designing men, whatever their profes- 
sion may be. The poet's lines — 

** War U a game, whicb, nere tbeir subjects wise. 
Kings would not play at, 

are equally applicable to political parties, 
and to any leaders of unhallowed strife be- 
tween brethren of the same nation, stirred 
up by needy and desperate adventurers 
on both sides. It is very painful to see the 
lengths to which men of general sense, 
and possessing property to lose, will allow 
themselves to be carried, by those whosa 
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only care is to make a paltry gain for 
themselves, at the expense of those whom 
they flatter and stimulate to injure one 
another. 



BLACK 6£0R6£. 

Decidedly the most important person- 
age of my foremost hands was the hlack 
man George, who had dared to emhark 
on our second Toyage, after having shared 
in the disasters of the first. In his ap- 
pearance, capacity, and dialect, George 
was the veriest Negro that can be ima- 

fined. For honesty, fidelity, and courage, 
e may have been equalled, but can never 
have been surpassed. He stood about six 
feet and three inches, was rather slender, 
very awkward, and of much more sable 
hue than common, but with an expression 
of countenance mild and pleasing. With 
simplicity of character approximating to 
folly, he imited a degree of self-conceit, 
which led him to believe that he could 
do whatever could be done by another, 
and in some cases, to suppose he could 
make great improvements; an instance 
of which occurred before we had been 
oat a week. In his previous voyages, 
George had been cook, and had therefore 
nothing to do with the compass; but 
now, having to take his regular turn at 
steering, he was greatly puzzled with 
its unsteadiness. He could steer in the 
night with tolerable accuracy, by giving 
him a star by which to steer; but the 
compass appeared to him to be calcu- 
lated only to embarrass. With a view of 
remedying this difficulty, George had 
taken off the cover to the till of his chest, 
on which having marked the points of 
the compass, and pierced a hole in the 
centre for the pivot, he brought it aft, 
and with great appearance of compla- 
cency and expectation of applause, placed 
it on the deck before the helmsman, with 
the proper point directed forward to cor- 
respona witn the course ; and then ex- 
claimed, " Dair, massa, dat compass be 
teady : Geoige teer by him as well as any- 
body." 

This simplicity and conceit was more 
than redeemed Dy his tried fidelity and 
heroic courage, of which the following is 
a remarkable instance. G«orge had been 
a slave to some planter in Savannah; 
and one day, being in the woods with his 
master, they encountered an Indian, who 
was him ting. Some dispute arising, the 
Indian, having the advantage of being 
armed, threatened to shoot them. In 



consequence of this threat, they seized 
him and took away his gun ; but after a 
little while, and with urgent entreaties 
and fair promises from him, they were 
induced to return it ; first taking the pre- 
caution to dip it into water to prev^it an 
immediate use of it. This served again 
to rouse the anger of the Indian, who 
immediately took the readiest means for 
drying it. In the mean time George and 
his master had entered a canoe, and pur* 
suing their way in a narrow river or 
creek, had got a lonr distance from the 
spot where they had left the Indian: 
when, on looking back, they perceived 
him running after them on the bank. 
On arriving abreast of them he immedi- 
ately look aim, which George perceiving, 
threw himself, as a shield, hetween his 
master and the ball, and was so severely 
wounded, that his life was for many weeks 
despaired of. After a confinement of six 
months, he entirely recovered ; and as a 
reward, his master gave him his liberty. 
— Cleveland. 



HINTS ON HEALTH. FOUNDED ON 
PHYSIOLOGICAL FACTS.— No. IV. 

LAWS WHICH REGULATE THE HEALTHY 
ACTION OF THE SANGUIFEROUS SYSTEM. 

Whbn we consider the important ends 
which the circulation of the blood is de- 
sisned to accomplish throughout the 
whole animal economy, and that the 
greater part of these are effected by the 
immediate action of the capillary or mi- 
nute vessels, we cannot wonder that 
health should be dependent not only upon 
the purity of the circulating fluid, but 
likewise upon the energy and regularity 
with which it is distributed. And we 
find, in point of fact, that nearly the 
whole tram of those internal maladies 
which flesh is heir to, are nothing more 
than alterations either in the force or 
uniformity of the action of the blood ves- 
sels. This it is which renders the pulse 
so valuable a criterion of health or di»* 
ease, and is the reason why it is so uni- 
formly consulted in every state and stage 
of the latter. The proximate cause, as it 
is termed, of inflammations and fevera, 
a class of diseases the most formidable, 
and by far the most numerous, is neither 
more nor less than a disturbance in the 
balance of the circulation. In inflamma- 
tions, the minute vessels are uniformly 
found enlarged and distended with blood ; 
a familiar instance of which is presented 
in the appearance of an ii^amed eye, in 
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which the minute and colourless vessels 
are so enlarged as to admit the grosser 
red particles. If a person, having in- 
flammation in one hand, be bled in both 
arms at the same time, twice or tlirice as 
much blood will flow from the diseased 
side as the other. Repelled from the 
surface and extremities of the body, 
generally by the action of cold, the blood 
is thus, very frequently, in inflammatory 
cases, determined to some internal part 
constitutionally more susceptible than 
another. And in fevers we see a similar 
process upon somewhat a more general 
scale. First, a cold stage — the blood re- 
pelled from the surface at large to the 
internal parts, usually to some one part 
more than another; then a hot* stage, 
the result of the reaction set up to restore 
the balance: and, finally, a sweating 
stage, to relieve the inordinate action. 
So, again, some diseases are the result of 
a general deficiency, and others of a 
general excess, in the power and action 
of the sanguiferous system ; and when we 
keep in mind that the blood is minutely 
ramified through the brain, and likewise 
throughout the nervous system, as distri- 
buted over the whole body, we may rea- 
dily see how possible it is for diseases 
usually considered as purely nervous to 
have a siipilar origin. If any local im- 
pediment occur in the course of the cir- 
culation, corresponding consequences will 
ensue. If, for instance, the quantity of 
folood sent to the arm be diminished by 
tying the artery through which it is con- 
veyed, the arm wastes away, and does 
not regain its plumpness till the full 
supply be restored. If any part be per- 
manently stinted of its usual supply, it 
very soon becomes weakened, and loses 
its power of action, although every other 
condition for its performance remains 
unimpaired. 

Without entering farther into detail, 
-the importance to be attached to all mea- 
sures having a tendency to equalize the 
circulation, in opposition to those which 
must go to counteract this essential con- 
dition of health, must at once be appa- 
rent. Independently of diet, to which we 
must advert under another head, they 
jnay be included in the following particu- 
lars : exercise ; clothing ; the manner in 
which changes of temperature are to be 
obviated or met ; and the use of the warm 
or cold bath. 

1. Exercise* — ^The human body is fur- 
nished with a very large number of muscles, 
the alternate contractions and relaxations 



of which have obviously a mechanical 
effect in propelling the circulation. And 
this is one among the instances perpetu- 
ally presenting themselves to our notice 
in the works of the All-wise and Omnipo- 
tent Creator, in which — far unlike the 
most skilful achievements of human in- 
genuity, where we see a variety of con- 
trivances to bring about a single result 
— the very same piece of mechanism is 
made subservient to a variety of uses. 
Besides answering the purpose of locomo- 
tion, the muscular is thus designed to 
assist the sanguiferous system. The 
amount of that assistance we are scarcely 
able to appreciate till we experience the 
irksomeness of being confined to one par- 
ticular position, unless indeed we reflect 
upon the sensation we ordinarily experi- 
ence when the muscles are subjected to 
powerful and rapid movements. No one 
can run far or fast without being out of 
breath, as it is termed. The circulation, 
in other words, is so much quickened by 
the exercise, so much more than the 
usual quantum of blood passes through 
the lungs in a given period, that the de- 
mand for air to accomplish the necessary 
change, is greater than the capacity of the 
lungs and the motive power of the chest, 
are able to supply. In persons who have 
weak or diseased lungs, this efiTect will be 
produced by very slight exertion ; whereas 
a strong and robust man, with a capa- 
cious chest, may exercise his muscles to a 
very considerable extent, with ease and 
impunity. We thus arrive, by direct 
physiological deduction, at a fact, which 
has been confirmed by the experience of 
all ages — the healthy tendency of exer- 
cise, if taken within the limit of fatigue. 
The reason is obvious — it directly contri- 
butes to the efiiciency of the circulation. 
If due exercise be refrained from, the ca- 
pillaries are not adequately supplied, their 
function must decline, nutrition and 
strength will fail in equal proportion, 
whilst the blood which ought to pervade 
them will be thrown back upon the larger 
ramifications, loading and oppressing the 
general system. Active exercise likewise 
calls the lungs themselves into play, and 
favours their expansion. Medical authors 
are in the habit of making out a catalogue 
of maladies, certainly long enough, and 
sufiSciently formidable, to alarm the se- 
dentary, but not without cause. The evil 
is not, however, so much in the avocations 
in question, as in the allotment of an in- 
sufiicient time every day for regular exer- 
cise, and that, if possible, in the open air. 
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Dtiring th6 growth and development of 
every part of the body, proportionably 
more exercise is required — a fact pointed 
.out by the muscular agility which cha- 
racterises the young of all animals. With 
ourselves, one sex is genera]Iy permitted 
to enjoy the benefit of this law of nature 
with little interruption and control, and 
wjth the additional advantage of a mode 
of dress not calculated to hinder the play 
of any one of the bodily organs, and suffi- 
•ciently warm ; but certainly not so the 
other — at least, among the middling and 
upper classes of society, and under the 
ordinary regulations of seminaries for 
education. A short and formal walk, 
sometimes the whole amount of exercise 
allowed in these establishments, can never 
supply the place of those active and 
cheerful sports which are essential at this 
period of life, much less can it counteract 
the evil of the sedentary and constrained 
positions which are enjoined during the 
remainder of the day. A very judicious 
paper upon this subject, from the pen of 
Dr. Bauow, of Bath, highly worthy the 
attention of parents, and all who may be 
entrusted with the important charge of 
the education of female youth, may be 
found in the "Cyclopaedia of Practical 
Medicine," under the head of "Physical 
Education." The evil is likewise, as 
there stated, farther increased by error 
as to another means of equalizing the 
circulation, to which we must next advert 
— ^by a dress not suited during the winter 
months to the exigencies of the climate, 
and generally worn at all times with a 
degree of tightness alone calculated seri- 
ously to interfere with the action of the 
respiratory and circulating organs. These 
direct infringements of the conditions of 
health deserve all the more notice in con- 
sequence of being so grievously disre- 
garded by fashion and prejudice. The 
results are such as ever attend all such 
JJifringements, just in proportion to their 
extent. Tlie health of females during ado- 
lescence bears no proportion whatever to 
that of the opposite sex. " It is a mis- 
nomer," says Dr. Combe, "to call a 
solemn procession exercise. Nature will 
not be cheated." To no other causes can 
this be attributed than those just stated. 

2. Clothing. — As the direct action of 
cold is to repel the circulation in the 
minute vessels, it follows that the surface 
of the body, and especially the extremi- 
ties, should be protected by clothing 
adapted to the climate and season. A 
provision, such as that which is furnished 



to the lower animals, it is left to the 
intelligence of man to make. No general 
rule can be laid down. Much must de- 
pend upon the powers of the system, and 
the vigour with which the circulation is 
carried on. The main thing to be avoided 
in each individual case is, an abiding sen- 
sation of coldf however slight. We may 
however notice, in passing, that flannel 
being a bad conductor of heat, and afford- 
ing, at the same time, a healthy friction to 
the skin, is by far the best material for an 
under garment in a climate so mutable as 
ours. It should be frequently changed ; 
but when once put on should never be 
relinquished by night or day, in summer 
or winter. But in all measures of this 
kind, particular attention should be paid 
to the extremities, and especially to the 
feet. Being most distant from its centre, 
it necessarily follows that here the circu- 
lation will be most likely to fail, or be 
repelled. If sufficient care were but 
taken to keep the feet warm and dry — > 
and it is nearly impossible they can be kept 
too warm — it is difficult to estimate the 
amount of disease which might be avoid- 
ed. It is a curious fact, as proved by the 
experiments of Dr. Edwards, that the 
power of producing heat in all animals is 
at its minimum at birth, and progresses 
gradually. It is obvious, therefore, that 
the young require proportionably warmer 
clothing — a law of the system which is 
frequently disregarded under the mistaken 
idea of enuring them to cold, but hardly 
ever with impunity. The inexpressible 
folly of exposmg infants and young chil- 
dren to the open air in cold weather, be- 
fore they are capable of exercise, is at 
once evident. A few may escape, but 
the majority will inevitably suffer. 

3. Changes of temperature. — 'A tran- 
sition from cold to heat is indeed little 
likely to be attended with ii^urious effects 
to the circulation, except in cases where 
the body has been exposed to extreme 
cold, or immersed in water for some time. 
Then there is danger lest the re-action 
set up to overcome the paralyzed condi- 
tion of the capillaries should be too great, 
and attended with injurious consequences. 
It is, therefore, a wise precaution in such 
a case as this, to employ heat by means 
of blankets and dry friction, and at a dis- 
tance from the Are. But a sudden change 
from heat to cold is one of frequent oc- 
currence, and against which we cannot 
be too much upon our guard. We have 
perhaps been heated to a state of profuse 
perspiration. If under these circumstanQe0 
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w^ encounter a cold atmosphere, ire are 
at once exposed to all the evils of a 
repelled secretion » than which there is 
not a more prolific source of internal de- 
rangement and disease. Many are the 
lives which hare heen thus sacrificed, 
especially of those who inherit a scro- 
ftilous predisposition ; it is melancholy to 
reflect now many, in consequence of such 
exposure after the dissipation of the thea- 
tre or of a hall-room. Well may we use 
the language of the apostle, with accom- 
modation, and add, that in this sense 
likewise, ** she that liveth in pleasure is 
dead while she liveth." If unavoidably 
exposed to such a danger, additional 
clothing, the protection of the air passages 
by a respirator, active exercise, and a 
warm room or hed on our return home, 
are perhaps the best precautions which 
we can adopt. Fearful of a transition of 
this kind, many persons in cold weather 
carefiilly eschew an approach to the fire 
when going out, to accommodate their 
temperature in some measure to the ex- 
ternal atmosphere. But this is a mis- 
take ; for it nas been proved, that when 
the body is well heated, short of perspi- 
ration, it is in the best possible condition, 
«specially with the advantage of addi- 
tional clothing put on for the occasion, to 
resist cold. This principle has long been 
acted upon in Russia, by those engaged 
in fishing for th^ caviare sturgeon, and 
who are obliged for some time to remain 
under water covered by ice. They find 
it necessary to raise their temperature in 
a heated apartment before as well as after 
going into the water. 

4. Bathing, when judiciously employed, 
lias a healthfiil tendency to determine 
to the surface, and to equalize the ciiv 
culation. Under ordinary circumstances, 
the shock of a sudden plunge into cold 
water excites so great a re-action, that, 
with the aid of immediate friction, 
the capillaries are vigorously stimulated, 
which is evinced by the glow of health 
felt through the whole frame — a certain 
indication, when felt, that the measure 
IB a salutary one. If, however, the cold 
bath be continued in too long, or if it be 
used at all in an enfeebled state of the 
eoBstitution, so that no sufiicient re-action 
take i^ace, or even none at all, it is im- 
possible to adopt a more useless and in- 
jurious expedient. A complete and 
prolonged depression of the powers of life 
may be the consequence, and even life 
itself has been lost in this way. Under 
mich circumstances, the warm and vapour 



baths, which have an immediate tendency 
to relax the skin and determine to the 
surface, may be beneficially resorted to, 
if their temperature be not raised too high. 
But great care must be taken as to ex- 
posure to cold after their use. Some 
persons, however, are less disposed to 
take cold after a warm bath than before. 

\ D. W. 

CHINESE APHORISMS. 

Mr. W. B. Lanodon, author of an in- 
teresting volume, **Ten Thousand Things 
in China, ** gives the following moral 
aphorisms that adorn the temples and 
dwellings of the people, and also their 
accordance with many {mssage. of Scrip- 
ture : — 



Chine9e Afcunm$, 

Yirttte is the surest 
road to longevity; but 
vice meets witk an early 
doom. 

Unsullied poverty is 
always happy; while im- 
pure wealth brings with 
it many sorrows. 

The heart is the foun- 
tain of life. 

Wine and good tu- 
ners make abundance of 
friends; but, in the time 
of adversity, not one is 
to be found. 

Honours come by di-' 
ligence ; rlehes spring 
from economy. 



If a man be not en- 
lightened from within, 
what lamp shall be light? 
If his Intentions are not 
upright, what prajeia 
shall he repeat? 

If you love your son, 
give him plenty of the 
cudgel; if you hate your 
son,cram him with dain- 
ties. 

The slow horse ie fitted 
to receive the lash; the 
worthless man will ulti- 
mately get his deserts. 

A virtuous woman is 
a source of honour to her 
husband ; a vicious one 
causes him disgrace. 



When mandarins are 
pure, the people are hap- 

py- 



Every blade of grass 
has its share of the dews 
of heaven ; and though 
the birds of the forest 
have no gamers, the 
wide world is all before 
them. 



Passoffes ofScripiwre, 

*< The fear of the Lord 
proloDgeth days : bat the 
years of the wicked shall 
be shortened,* Prov. x. 
27. 

'* Treasares of wieked- 
ness pn^t nothing : but 
righteousness delivereth 
from death," Prov. x. 2. 

" Out of the heart are 
the issues of life," Prov. 
iv. 2S. 

" Many will entreat 
the favour of the prince : 
and every man is a friend 
to him that giveth gifts," 
Prov. xix. 6. 

"The hand of the di- 
ligent shall bear rule: 
but the slothful shall be 
under tribute, ** Prov. 
xii. 24. 

" The aacrffiee of the 
wicked is abominaticm: 
how much more, when 
he bringeth it with a 
wicked mind?" Prov. 
xxi. 27. 

" He that spareth his 
rod hateth his son : bat 
hethatloveth him chaa* 
teneth him betimes," 
Prov. xiii. 24. 

" A whip for the luonm, 
a bridle for the ass, and 
a rod for the fooI*s back," 
Prov. xxvi. 3. 

"A virtuous wonaa 
is a crown to her hus- 
band : but she that mak- 
eth ashamed is as rot- 
tenness in his.bonea," 
Prov. xii. 4. 

*' When the ligbteons 
are in authority, the 
people rejoice : but when 
the wicked beareth rule, 
the people moarB,''PrDV. 
xxix. 2. 

" Behold the fowls of 
the air: for they sow 
not, neither do tlMty 
reap, nor gather into 
bams; yet your hea- 
venly FMher feedetk 
them." (Christ's Ser- 
mon on the Mount.) 
Matt. vi. 26. 
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Chinese Mouame, P^tdgee of Seriptwire. 



Wisdom, and virtue, and 
beneTOlence, and reeti* 
tode, without poUteiMM 
are impstfect. 

That which toachM 
▼enaUion is reddened. 



" But the firuit of the 
Spirit is loTe, joy, peace, 
Jong - suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith," 
etc., Gal. r. 22. 

** Evil oommuaica' 
tions corrupt good man- 
ners,** 1 Cor, XV. 33. 



ST. KILDA ^Part III. 

As hinted in a previous chapter, there 
is strong reason to believe, that the in- 
habitants of St. Kilda were first convert*- 
ed to Christianity by St. Columba and 
his disciples, in the middle of the sixth 
century. Three chapels yet exist in the 
island, one bearing the name of that 
saint; a second, that of our Saviour; 
and the third, that of St Brennan, a fol- 
lower of Columba. Those chapels have 
all burial places attached to them; an- 
other proof that the island was once 
more populous than at present, since 
only one of the chapels, with its burial 
place, is now, or rather was, until very 
recently, used; that, namely, of Christ 
chapel, which stands near the village, 
and is a small rude structure, built and 
thatched much in the manner of their 
dwelling houses, and of so limited a size, 
that part of the people, in Martin's time, 
were obliged to be accommodated in the 
siuTounding churchyard, where, says he, 
they came every Sunday morning, young 
and old, and devoutly repeated the Lord's 
prayer, creed, and ten commandments. 
This is to be understood as being their 
practice only when their pastor was not 
in the island ; which, unfortunately, was 
almost constantly the case from the time 
«f the Reformation; one minister only 
heing appointed to it and the Isle of 
Harris, who visited St. Rilda, as we have 
seen, only at long intervals, and on par- 
ticular occasions, to correct the errors 
or extravagances into which they might 
have lapsed, when left for a long period 
to themselves. This is proved by their 
performance, among themselves, of the 
rites of marriage and of baptism — ^rites 
which no lajrman is allowed by the church 
«f Scotland to perform, and which^ in 
this case, must have been sanctioned and 
connived at, only through necessity or 
indifference. 

Their forms of marriage and of bap- 
tism, in those times, are thus described 
by Martin : — 

" When any two of them have agreed 
to take one another for man and wife. 



the offieer who presides over them, sum* 
mons all the inhabitants of both sexes to 
Christ's chapel, where, being assembled, 
he inquires publicly whether there be 
any impediment why these parties should 
not be joined in the bond of matrimony : 
and if there be no objection to the con- 
trary, he then inquires of the parties if 
they are resolved to live together in weal 
and woe, etc. After their assent, he de- 
clares them married persons, and then 
desires them to ratify this their solemn 
promise in the presence of God and the 
people; in order to which, the crucifix 
is tendered to them, and both put their 
riffht hands upon it, as the ceremony by 
which they swear fidelity one to another 
during their lifetime." 

The ceremony generally concluded with 
a feast, and dancing to the music of the 
bagpipe, of whichthey are very fond, and 
which they possess in addition to the Jew's- 
harp mentioned by Martin. The narra- 
tive of the first steam trip to St. Kilda, 
in 1835, says, "A house remote from 
others, has a lock on the door, (the 
only one among the natives,) where 
the young couples are placed in upon 
their being married, and the door locKed 
upon them for twenty-four hours." The 
narrative of the second steam trip denies 
this; but possibly the practice existed 
down to the time at which a clerg3rman 
became constantly resideftt in the island, 
only a few years previously. He would 
doubtless forbid it; yet it still may have 
been clandestinely kept up, from the 
fondness with which simple people cling 
to all ancient customs, in matters so in- 
teresting to them as marriages, baptisms, 
and burials. 

One curious preliminary to marriage 
amongst them, must not be here omitted. 
In the face of a rock, south from the 
village, at a height of nearly two hundred 
feet, IS a stone, called the Mistress Stone, 
exactly resembling a door drawn out- 
ward, upon the edge of which every 
bachelor wooer is obliged to poise himself 
on one foot, with the half of it over the 
edge, and the other foot drawn up to 
the leg on which he stands, with his body 
bent forward in a bowing posture, and 
both his hands stretched towards the 
tucked up foot. He remains poised at 
this giddy height for a short period, 
looking^ towards the dwelling of his mi»- 
tress, in token of what he can thus dare 
for her sake, and is ever after accounted 
brave, and worthy ef the best woman 
in the island. Veetiges of the same 
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practice are yet to be met with in several 
other parts, and have all reference to the 
times of the Druids. 

Their manner of baptism used to be 
this : — 

■ ** The parent calls in the officer, or 
any of his neighbours, to baptize his 
child, and another to be sponsor. He 
.that performs the minister's part, being 
iold what the child's name is to be, says, 
:* A. B., I baptize thee to- thy father and 
ihy mother, in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost.' Then the sponsor 
takes the child in his arms, as doth his 
wife as godmother, and ever after this, 
there is a friendship between the parent 
and sponsor, which is esteemed so sacred 
and mviolahle, that no accident, how 
cross soever, is able to set them at va- 
riance; and it reconciles such as have 
been at enmity formerly." 

They waked their dead, and howled 
over them at funerals, much in the same 
fashion yet practised in the south of Ire- 
land. This barbarous practice, however, 
is probably by this time wholly extir- 
pated, through the influence of the re- 
sident clergyman. They keep the burial 
place used by them, and, mdeed, the 
others also, very neat and clean, having 
them fenced round with stone walls, 
which exclude the cattle, and impart an 
air of shelter and seclusion, that is very 
characteristic and appropriate. They 
place the dead with their faces towards 
the east, and used to kill a cow or sheep 
before the interment, unless it chanced 
to be in spring, when, on account of the 
leanness of the cattle, this ceremony was 
deferred until the animals were in better 
condition. They followed the dead to 
the place of interment in a long line, 
one before the other, howling as above 
'mentioned; and when a death occurs 
from accident, such as a fall from the 
cliffs, they abstain from all labour for a 
period of three days. 

The chapels stand all east and west ; 
and their altars used to be placed at the 
east end. In Christ chapel, was con- 
.tained the crucifix, used in the ceremony 
of marriage above described. In the 
time of Martin, it lay upon the altar, 
which was not then demolished. It was 
made of brass, and was about a foot in 
length. " The body," says that gentle- 
man, " is completely done, distended, 
and has a crown on, all in the crucified 
posture. They have it in great reverence, 
though they pay no kind of adoration 
pr worship to it ; neither do they either 



handle or see it, except upon the iKscft- 
sions of marriage, and swearing decisive 
oaths, which puts an end to all strife; 
and both these ceremonies are publicly 
performed.'* 

They hold oaths, and other religious 
and moral obligations, in such reverence, 
as imparts to them a great deal of gravity 
and steadiness of character. Profane 
swearing, w loose, inconsiderate refer- 
ence to serious subjects in discourse, is ut- 
terly unknown amongst tliem. " When," 
says Martin, " they refuse or deny to 
give what is asked of them, they do it 
with a strong asseveration, which they 
express emphatically enough in their 
language, to this purpose, ' You are no 
more to have it, than if God had forbid 
it;' and thus they express the highest 
degree of passion. They do not so much 
as name the devil once in their life- 
times." 

They leave off working at twelve 
o'clock on Saturday, as a custom im- 
memorially observed amongst them, and 
do not return to it until Monday morn- 
ing; and the reverence in which they 
hold the sabbath, has been already shown 
in the account given of their interruption 
of the Sunday labours of the shipwrecked 
mariners thrown upon their coast 

They observe the festivals of Christmas. 
Easter, Good Friday, St. Columba's day, 
and AH Saints ; and upon the last-men- 
tioned of these days, tney have a grand 
equestrian procession, or cavalcade, from 
the village to the shore; the extent of 
the procession being measured by the 
number of horses, which is very small, 
compared to that of the people, and 
which, therefore, are made to go over the 
ground, once, twice, thrice, or oftener, 
until every person has performed the 
tour. The islanders are exceedingly fond 
of this, regarding horsemanship as the 
most dignified and delightful of all earthly 
enjoyments; and certainly a most dig- 
nified and stately appearance they must 
have, mounted on little shelties scarcely 
lareer than Newfoundland dogs, without 
saddle, bridle, boot, or spur, and with 
only small coarse halters to manage the 
animals' heads at one side ! But £ul de- 
grees of dignity and enjoyment are com- 
parative ; and, perhaps, the simple St. 
kildan thus mounted, regards himself, 
and is regarded by his gazing fair one, 
with as much pride and complacency, as 
ever were excited in the case of mightiest 
Paladin and his lady love, of old I 

Small as the population of St, Kilda ii^ 
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it yet has always a certain proportion of 
poor ; a fact not to be wondered at, when 
the difficult and hazardous nature of their 
employment is considered, and the ab- 
sence of all resources less easily acquired 
than those they have thus to toil for. 
Sickness, accident, old age, maintain a 
constant call on the charity of the car 
pable and industrious; and, highly to 
their honour, they meet this C£dl with 
firank and generous solicitude ; a weekly 
or monthly inquiry into the state of the 
poor, being instituted by properly au- 
thorized persons, and the wants thus 
ascertained, supplied according to the 
means of each contributor. 

It will be observed, from the foregoing 
account of the religious and moral state 
of the island, that a good many vestiges 
of the religion they primarily professed, 
still exist among the natives ; the sweep- 
ing force of the tide of reformation, hav- 
ing been greatly exhausted on this re- 
motest verge of its action, and not 
renewed after its first rush, by proper 
dericcd attention and superintendence. 
The island seems, indeed, in all essential 
practical respects, to have been grossly 
neglected by both the Episcopalian and 
Presbyteriah establishments, during their 
long contest for ascendency in Scotland ; 
and even as much so as ever by the 
latter, after its final triumph, down to a 
venr recent period; for wlien, in 1822 
and 1824, the Rev. John Macdonald, 
minister of Urquhart, visited St. Kilda, 
by desire of the Society in Scotland for 
Propagating Christian Knowledge, we 
find, in the journal of his proceedings, 
the following entry :— > 

•* Sept. 7. — Yesterday I paid a visit to 
Mr. Bethane, the minister of Harris. He 
received us very kindly, and expressed 
himself happy fit the idea of my visiting 
St. Kilda; 'an island,' says he, 'which, 
though in my parish, I have never seen T " 

Can it be wondered at, that the poor 
iskmders, thus shamefully neglectca by 
those who had driven from among them 
their early pastors, should still exhibit 
many instances of superstition, and be 
open to such delusions as were practised 
upon them by the impostor Roderick ? 

Many of the cells in which St. Colum- 
ba and his followers, the Culdees, lived, 
are yet scattered over the face of the 
island, and are now used as places for 
stowing fowls, eggs, and feathers, by the 
inhabitants. The most remarkable of 
these cells stands in the valley called 
The Female Warrior's Glen, and is of 



unknown antiquity. It is built of stone, 
without wood, lime, earth, or cement of 
any kind, and is of a pyramidal formy 
with a vent at top over the fire-place, 
which is exactly in the centre. Nine 
men can sit round the hearth ; the walls 
contain three vaults, or recesses, in each 
of which five persons can repose. At 
the mouth of one of these vaults, stands 
an upright stone, and opposite to it two 
others of a like kind, which probably 
served as tables, either for writing upon 
or taking food ; and this is, perhaps, all 
the furniture which ever was used in this 
most primitive habitation. The other 
cells are all constructed on the same 
principle, and in the same form, but are 
much smaller, being in general only 
fitted for the abode of one person ; so 
that the large one above described may 
be regarded as the collegiate cell of the 
island, where the local head of the bro- 
therhood probably resided, and held oc- 
casional meetings of the order. 

These are exactly the kind of cells 
which, as we are informed in the Life 
of Columba, that saint and his followers 
built, generally with their own hands; 
and as there now exist no where such 
perfect specimens of that designedly rude 
and bare kind of architecture, it may hot 
be uninteresting here to describe it. 

In no case was any material used iii 
those buildings, except stones, which 
were always chosen of a long flat shape, 
so as to overlap each other outside, like 
slates upon a roof, at the same time 
leaning inward at top, in fashion of a 
cone, by which means, as every tier 
both leaned upon the one beneath it and 
had a concentric supporting force of its 
own, the whole tapering edifice stood 
firmly of itself, without beam or pillar 
of any kind, and had vaults or dormi- 
tories built inside at pleasure, by running 
up partition walls across, underneath the 
curvature. The fire, as already stated, 
was always in the middle, so as to have 
the vent immediately over it, in the anex 
of the building, and this vent was shut 
in stormy weather, either by a broad 
stone or turf laid flat over it The cir- 
cumference of these buildings at the base 
was generally equal to their height, so 
that those of the larger kind were often 
considerably elevated, and very pictu- 
resque. This effect was much heightened 
by the practice of covering them outside 
with turf, to exclude the wind and rain, 
so that they often appeared like grassy- 
green or heath-empurpled cones, at a 
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distance. It must, however, be here 
noted, that these cells were not always 
circular, but as often elongated, like a 
house roof, with its eaves resting on the 
ground.; situation, exposure, and other 
circumstances, dictating this variety of 
form, to which no idea of essential con- 
sequence was attached. There was no 
window in any of them ; and the door 
always opened "in the direction least ex- 
posed to the weather, and was so low 
and narrow, that only one person could 
enter at a time, and that, too, only by 
crawling or stooping greatly. 

Such were the buildings in which the 
Culdees at first pursued so successfully 
their great mission, and of which the 
first example, as well as the first idea 
of his celebrated order, was received by 
Columba at the college of Clonard, where 
he was sent to be educated, under the 
celebrated St. Finan. The fact is thus 
narrated in the Life of Columba, and 
must interest and gratify every reader, by 
the picture it presents of those times : — 

" After travelling through various coun- 
tries bordering on the Mediterranean, St. 
Finan returned to his native country, and 
established a famous university at Clo- 
nard, a town pleasantly situated on the 
Boyne, in the county of Meath. This 
seminary was so productive of holy men, 
that it was called the repository of saints, 
the hive of Christian wisdom, and the 
cradle of sanctity, as no less than three 
thousand monks are reported to have 
issued from thence, under the tuition of 
St. Finan. At this school, we find St. 
Columba, about the age of twenty, in the 
year 541, engaged in prosecuting the 
study of that knowledge and discipline 
which afterwards produced such eminent 
advantages to Christianity in the British 
isles. 

" Of all the institutes ever established 
for the probation of young ecclesiastics, 
St. Finan *s was the 'most effective. It 
was in the following manner : — * The 
young student he received with parental 
tenderness, strongly applauded his thirst 
for literature and piety, and ordered him 
to^ build a small cell near the seminary 
with his own hands, for his oratory. Here 
the student watched, prayed, studied, and 
slept. By day he was to assemble with 
his fellow-students, and enter into an 
emulous trial of mental competition with 
them. Thus were all in a state of ac- 
tivity, rivalling each other in their exer- 
tions to arrive at evangelical perfection, 
'and, contemptuous of mundane magnifi- 



cence. There was no room for cabal, ni 
subject for discontent; for, when disen- 
gaged from their studies, the youth were 
necessitated to work fbr their sustenance 
with their hands. 

'' ' This manual labour was appor- 
tioned to the number, age, and ability 
of each class ; thus, the bread with which 
they were fed by day, was prepared and 
ground with querns, or hand mills, by 
night ; one set of young men alternately 
relieving another. Alternate also wta 
the task in the field and the garden ; nor 
did rank, ancestral pride, territorial pos- 
sessions, or pecuniary property, ensiire 
an exemption from labour. This was a 
mode of procedure, the most unequivocal 
and infallible, for ascertaining the candi- 
date's spiritual call. Such was the rigid 
discipline of the school of Clonard, fh>m 
whence issued the St. Kierans, St. Bran- 
dons, St. Lasserids, St. Muachos, St. Ru- 
adans, with a numerous host of more 
than three thousand holy men, who tig- 
nalized themselves in foreign countries 
for ''their learning, charity, humility, dis- 
interestedness, sanctity, and predication; 
but among those there were twelve more 
illustrious than the rest, hence styled the 
twelve Irish apostles of Clonard, and dis- 
ciples of Finan, of whom Columkille was 
the chief.' " 

Another of these Culdee cells, much 
larger than that in the Female Warrior's 
Glen in St. Kilda, but similar in all 
other respects, and resembling a small 
green mount outside, stands in the little 
contiguous isle of Borera. It is called 
Stallir-house, from a tradition that it was 
built by an ancient hermit named Stallir; 
and no where in the world could he have 
selected a more solitary spot for an ere- 
mitic life. 

The idea and plan of tiiose cells, and, 
indeed, of the monastic associations ako, 
were originally derived from the Druids, 
who lived, studied, and had their semi- 
naries in such places, near to their altars 
and consecrated groves; and it is as 
probable that those cells were taken pos- 
session of by the early Christians wnen 
Druidism was abolished, as it is certain 
that the altars and consecrated groves 
"were selected for the sites of churches, as 
being spots to which the people were in 
the habit of resorting for worship and in- 
struction; and where, consequently, the 
missionaries had the best opportunity 6i 
publicly addressing and converting them, 
and the best guarantee for their continued 
periodical attendance. Toland, in his- re- 
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eonditeandTakiable History of the Driudsi 
peremptorily afi&rms this view, and sup- 
ports it with authorities and arguments, 
whieh it would be no easy task to confute. 
He even goes so far as to assert, that every 
one of the above described ancient build- 
ings in St. Kilda, as well as that called 
Stallir-house in Borera, is of a dato ante- 
rior to Christianity, and referable to the 
Druids alone; and although this is too 
RHich to assert of all, or even a majority, 
9f the lesser cells, there does seem to 
exist some ground for his hypothesis in 
regard to the larger principal one, from 
the traditions of a pagan nature with 
which its history is associated by the inha- 
hituits. They 9tate, that the glen in 
which it stands, was the residence of a 
cdebrated female warrior, who was also 
s great huntress, and used to let loose her 
greyhounds after the deer in St. Kilda, 
which always took their course towards the 
opposite isle of Harris, between which and 
St. Kilda, l^ere was in her days one con- 
tinued tract of dry land ; and it is not a 
little singular, that, in harmony with Ibis 
tradition, there were found, a few years 
before Mr. Martin's visit, on the top of 
Oterveaul hill, nearly a foot underground, 
a wooden dish full of deer's grease, and a 
pair of large deer's horns. They farther 
state, that the pyramidal house, or cell, 
in the glen, was both the castle and dairy 
of this warrior huntress; and that the three 
upright stones within it, which we have 
ventured Id denominate tables, were used 
by her — the separate one for placing on 
it her helmet, and the other two for sus- 
taining her sword. Mr. Toland quotes the 
instance of a similar, but much more sin- 
^lar eremitic residence in the Orkney 
ule of Hoy, and argues, from analogy of 
tradition between the two, that they both 
had one origin and purpose. As the in- 
stance is curious, and Mr. Toland's work 
(carce, we shall here quote the passage, 
whidi is by no means lone^ : — 

*' All wno haTe been m Hoy, one of 
the Orkneys, do ajQBrm, that there lies on 
a barren heath in that island, an oblong 
itone, in a valley between two moderate 
bills, called, I suppose antiphrasticaUy, 
or by way of contraries, the 'dwarfy* 
>tone.' It is thirty-six foot long, eighteen 
foot broad, and mne foot hieh. No other 
stones are near it. 'Tis all hollowed with- 
in, or (as we may say) scooped by human 
ftrt and industry, having a door on the 
east side, two feet square, with a stone of 
Uxe same dimension lying about two foot 
irom it, which was intended, no doubt, 



to close this entrance. Within, t^ete is^ 
at the soudi end of it, cut out the foriii 
of a bed and pillow, capable to hold two 
persons : as at the nortn end there is an- 
other bed, both very neatly done. Above, 
at an equal distance from both, is a large 
round hole ; which is supposed not only to 
have been designed for letting in of light 
and air, when the door was shut; but 
likewise of letting out of smoke from 
the fire, for which there is a place made 
in the middle between the tw^ beds. 
The marks of the workman's too^ ap* 
pear everywhere; and the tradition of th# 
vulgar is, that a giant and his wife had 
this stone for their habitation: though 
the door alone destroys this fancy, which 
is wholly groundless every way besides* 
Dr. Wallace thinks it might be the resir 
dence of a hermit ; btit it a{^ars that this 
hermit did not design to lie always by 
himself. Just by it is a clear and pleasanjt 
^rin^, for the use of the inhabitant I 
wish It were in SuiTey, that I might make 
of it a summer study !" 

Whether this singular habitation was 
originally the work of the Druids or of the 
Culdees, there can be no doubt that i( 
was, at least for many ages, used by the 
latter, like the others in St. Kilda ; and 
there is something very afiecting in the 
discovery of such extraordinary relics of 
an extraordinary and illustrious body of 
men, in regions so remote, inhospitable, 
and dreary; but in which they kept the 
t<M:ch of learning, of science, and of reli- 
gion brightly burning, when the whole 
Christian world besides was sunk in gross 
darkness. 

Besides the respect paid to certain holy 
weUs already mentioned, the St. Kildans 
have several other popular superstitionB 
among them, such as belief in the se- 
cond-sight, in ghosts, £airies, and other ap*. 
paritions ; and that Sf^irits are embodied, 
and can be locally in the rocks, hills, 
or wherever they list, in an instant. They 
believe also in portents of great events, 
such as the death of their stewards or 
chiefs^ etc. ; and most of these portents 
consist in remarkable appearances and 
actions of the birds that frequent the 
island. Martin states the following ez,- 
ample :■ — 

** The cudcoo is said very rarely to be 
seen here, and that upon extraordinary 
occasions, such as the death of the pro- 
prietor M*Leod, the steward's death, or 
the arrival of some notable stranger. I 
was not able to forbear laughing at this 
relation, as founded only uj^on fancy. 
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which I no sooner expressed, than the in- 
hahitants wondered at my incredulity, 
saying, that all their ancestors, for a long 
series of ages, had remarked the truth of 
this observation ; and for a fiirther con- 
firmation, appealed to the steward, whe- 
ther he had not known this observation to 
have been true, both in his own and his 
father's time, who was also steward be- 
fore him? After a particular inquiry, he 
told me, that both in his own and his fa- 
ther's lifetime, the truth of the observa- 
tion had been constantly believed, and 
that several of the inhabitants now living, 
have observed the cuckoo to have ap- 
peared after the death of the two last pro- 
prietors, and the two last stewards, and 
also before the arrival of several strangers; 
and that it was taken notice of before 
our arrival, which they ascribe to my 
coming here, as the only stranger — the 
minister having been here before." 

A portent of a different and more sin- 
gular nature, is thus told also by the 
same author: — 

** There being about thirty of the inha- 
bitants one day together in the isle Soa, 
they espied a man with a grey coat and 
plaid, in a shirt, floating upon the sea on 
his belly, and saw likewise a mall pecking 
at his neck. This vision continued above a 
quarter of an hour, and then disappeared ; 
but shortly after, one of the spectators 
chanced to fall into the sea, and being 
drowned, resembled the fore-warning vi- 
sion in all things, and the mall was also 
seen upon his neck. This was told me by 
the steward some years ago, and after- 
wards was confirmed to me by such as 
were themselves eye-witnesses of it." 

This equals any thing recorded of visions 
seen by the Highland seers. It is, in- 
deed, of exactly the same class of sights 
or visions as these latter^ just as the 
native tribes, to whom such beliefs are 
peculiar, are by origin one and the same 
people. 

Apart from these superstitions, how- 
ever, the Christian theology of the St. 
Kildans is said to be very pure. In addi- 
tion to the established points of religious 
belief and usage, they recognise the imme- 
diate hand of Providence in every thing ; 
and, besides using a set form of prayer at 
every hoisting of their sails, they lie down 
at night, arise in the morning, and com- 
mence every labour, always in the name 
of their Maker and Preserver. 

Their faith and their practice will doubt- 
less both improve from this time forward, 
under the pious care of the clergyman now 



permanently placed among them. Thi^ 
gentleman, whose name is Mackenzie, is 
a member of the Established Church of 
Scotland, and has now been resident in the 
island since 1 830 ; having been appointed 
thereto on a fund procured for his sup- 
port, chiefly through the exertions and 
influence of the Rev. Mr. Macdonald, of 
Urquhart, mentioned in an early part of 
this chapter. We shall have occasion 
again to introduce Mr. Mackenzie, with 
reference to his situation and labours, in 
a subsequent part of our narrative ; but 
meanwhile it mav be stated, that, in ad- 
dition to a small church he early got 
erected, he has recently blessed the St 
Kildans with a school, in which he ofii-* 
ciates on week days as teacher ,* and is 
thus spreading among this simple people 
the light of education, as well as of Chris- 
tian doctrine. 



THE TURF BOGS OF IRELAND. 

When we consider to what a great ex- 
tent the turf bogs of Ireland supply the 
population of that country with fuel, it 
becomes an interesting inquiry, how these 
turf bogs have been formed. According 
to the following remarks, taken from good 
authority, Beaumont's Ireland, translated 
by Dr. Taylor, it appears that turf bogs 
are the result of decayed vegetation, so 
that in the hand of a merciful and al- 
mighty Being, the very ruins of vegeta- 
tion are made an abundant iiource of 
comfort to mankind. 

Formerly Ireland was a vast forest ; so 
powerful was the vegetation there, that it 
was called "The island of wood." It is 
now almost destitute of trees ,* and when 
on a fine day in spring it appears, though 
bare, full of sap and youth, it seems like 
a young and lovely girl deprived of her 
hair. It is not exactly known at what 
time, and by what process this great de- 
struction was effected. We may, how- 
ever, be assured, that it was before the 
Christian era, and probably at a much 
more distant date. Some attribute it to an 
extraordinary inundation, which uprooted 
the trees, levelled the forests, and buried 
them in the bosom of the earth. Others, 
whose opinion is better supported by sci- 
entific study, believe that the ruin of the 
forests was the result of violent storms. 
When the lofty forests, that covered the 
country, were compact and entire, they 
afforded each other mutual support against 
the violence of the tempests ; but, in pro- 
portion as a man, requiring an open space 
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icnrliis house and field, effected clearances, 
here and there, the trees near those that 
had been cut down were without support 
against the fury of the hurricane, and fell 
before blasts that were previously power- 
less ; every ruin, occasioned by a tempest, 
produced a thousand others, rendered 
more easy as they were multiplied. The 
work of destruction went on, and all tlie 
fallen trunks, descending by the natural 
declivities to the lakes and marshy part 
of the soil, were stopped on this liquid 
base, where heaped one above the other 
year after year; they were mingled to- 
gether, some preserving their natural 
form, others decomposing into vegetable 
matter, until they formed that spongy, 
combustible substance, sometimes red, 
and sometimes black, of which the vast 
turf bogs of Ireland are composed. 



A CHINESE DOO. 

A Chinese dog has generally a fox- 
like sharpness of the muzzle, short point- 
ed ears, and a long shaggy fur. The 
most common colours are black, a liver- 
brown, and a satin-wood yellow. Those 
of the colour last mentioned are hand- 
some, and have a peculiar softness in 
their movements as well as in their 
lineaments. One of this sort was a ship- 
mate with the writer in a voyage from 
China, which gave him an opportunity of 
studying its habits and temper. It show- 
ed great marks of attachment to the cap- 
tain, who was its owner, and while he 
was engafi^ed in conversation, or lost in 
thoughtful musings, it would approach 
and lick his feet, crouching and cowering 
as in the act of obeisance. As we had 
recently come from a country where po- 
liteness is thought to consist so materially 
in lowering one's self and in exalting 
another, we could scarcely forbear think- 
ing that the poor animal had profited by 
the lessons and examples which it had 
heard and seen there. At the sight of 
the rod, a threatening voice, or a frown- 
ing look, the dog among us bows and 
kisses the ground at the feet of his mas- 
ter; but these little forms of attention 
seemed to be spontaneous, and showed 
that the creature, unstimulated by either 
hope or fear, felt a great respect as well 
as love for its benefactor. The lost time 
the writer saw it on board ship, it was 
tied to the foot of the table in the cuddy 
or mess-room ; at the sight of him, it pros- 
trated itself upon the deck, and assumed 
looks and attitudes of the deepest affec- 



tion. In this way it asked that he would 
kindly unloose the cord by which it was 
confined, and release it from its tiresome 
captivity. 

Two friends of the individual who is 
putting these observations upon paper 
reared dogs of the same sort, and found 
them remarkable for their affectionate 
disposition. One of these dogs was so 
far reconciled to foreigners, that he would 
come up to them to receive the little 
ceremony of laying their hands upon 
its head; but the other could never 
divest itself so sufficiently of fear, as to 
allow any one to touch it : it would some- 
times wag its tail, and seem anxious to 
follow the example of its foreign com- 
panion, that would cease barking and 
run to accept the caresses of a stranger, 
but never could so far overcome its dread 
as to come near enough to receive the 
same marks of friendship. There seems 
to be an instinctivd cowardice which 
training might subdue, but not eradicate. 
In the southern parts of China, the dog, 
if one may borrow so grave an expression, 
is without education. A Chinaman is 
seldom, or perhaps never seen to caress 
his dog, much less to teach it anything. 
The want of resolution in the animal is 
never supplied by the encouraging voice 
of the master, nor is its natural sagacity 
improved by any kind of nurture. The 
young ones are fed for the table, and the 
older ones are allowed to go at large 
without any other advantages from owner- 
ship, than an occasional meal to fill a 
hungry belly. A Chinaman never makes 
a companion of his dog ; he does not 
teach it to sympathise with him, or to be 
courageous in his defence ; and hence to 
a foreigner it seems to be destitute of all 
those properties that have made this 
faithful animal the theme of so much 
admiration, and so many beautiful stories. 
The following is a note entered among 
his memoranda by the writer, when he 
first turned his attention to the study of 
this animal, which abounds in great num- 
bers about Macao. — A Chinaman's dog- 
would - appear the fiercest among the 
canine race, if we were to measure him 
by his designs instead of his doings. In 
the tempest and whirlwind of his passion 
cool reflection comes across, or some in- 
ward monitor checks him, so that he only 
shows his teeth without using them. In 
passing by a cottage door, he sets upon 
you sometimes as if he meant to tear off 
a limb, but he glances by, and never 
touches a hem of your garment. I was- 
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amused the other evening by seeing two 
of them spar without fighting: they reared 
upon their hind legs as if to grapple, but 
the whole consisted in snapping at each 
other. In all this they imitate their 
masters, who make the most fierce de- 
monstrations, but accomplish nothing, 
where shrewdness and policy must be 
replaced by courage and manly daring." 
A ChinamajD has never been trained in 
the arts of resolution and independence 
by the enjoyment and love of freedom, 
and therefore in his ouarrels he is fero- 
cious in threat, but feeble in execution, and 
always cruel without being courageous. 
His dog is like him, undisciplined in the 
school of generous treatment, and so he 
barks in the agony of baffled wrath, with- 
out venturing to punish the offender, or 
to accept the terms of a proffered peace. 
These observations apply to that sort 
which is common in the soutliem parts of 
China, and whicli seems to have a great 
affinity with the Australian dog in shape 
as well as in disposition. Those that are 
figured in Chinese books as employed in 
the chase, are of a very different form, 
resembling our beagles, except in being 
less stout and compactly made. A refer- 
ence to a Chinese pharmacopoeia does 
not furnish many particulars about the 
history of the animal, as that work is 
chiefly taken up in describing the dif- 
ferent articles of food and kinds of medi- 
cament as it respects their use. But 
mention is made of its cowering attitude 
when it approaches its master, as one of 
its characteristics; and the term used is the 
same as that applied to the act of pros- 
tration when an inferior would propitiate 
his superior. Among its zoological cha- 
racters, the bent or revolute tail, and the 
light " suspended" step, are reckoned the 
principal. Hb light or " suspended " 
step arises from the conformation of the 
foot, whereby the animal is obliged to 
walk upon its toes. The Chinese ex- 
pression here translated corresponds to 
digitigrade, a term now applied to ani- 
mals that walk upon their toes. 

G. T. L. 



ORDER MAINTAINED. 

When stationed at Athlone, in the au- 
tumn of 1823, I gave out an order " that 
the men's hair should be cut closer;" 
and on the following morning I went up 
to one of the companies on parade, and 
directed that the soldiers should take off 
their caps; when I pointed out to the 



captain four men whose hair had not 
been cut close enough, and said, '* that I 
should see those men again at parade 
next morning." 

The day following, when I went up to 
the company, and directed the officer in 
command of it to call the four men to 
the front whose hair I had remarked upon 
the day before, I observed a sort of titter 
througnout the company, which broke 
out into a decided laugh, when on their 
being directed to take off their caps, the 
four fellows presented four bare skulls. In 
fact, thinking to have the laugh against 
me, they had cut their hair as close al- 
most as if their heads had been shaved. 

The attempt to turn an order into ridi- 
cule, is almost enough to try a command- 
ing officer's amiability, but with a little 
efiort I kept myself cool, for it occurred 
to me, that if I got angry, I should have 
had <Hhe laugh against me;" so that, 
instead of showing that I was annoyed, I 
ioined in the laugh, which then became 
both loud and general. 

Afler a little, I said, " Weil, you are, I 
am sure, four good-natured fellows, to 
have afforded us all so much amusement; 
but although I am very glad to have a 
laugh in this way amongst ourselves, yet 
I should not like to have strangers laugh 
at us." I then asked their captain how 
long he supposed it would take before 
those men's hair would grow sufficiently 
for appearing in public ; he replied, <* Six 
weeks." I then said to the four men, 
" I shotdd be quite distressed were you 
to be seen in so unbecoming a plight, 
and therefore, I am forced to order that 
you be confined to the barracks for six 
weeks." The poor fellows looked very 
siUv: the tables were turned on them, 
and I do not think that they ever againr 
tried to turn any order of mine into ridi-> 
cule. — Colonel EolL 



PRIENDSUIP. 
Friendship is seldom truly tried but in 
extremes. To find friends when we have 
no need of them, and to want them when 
we have, are both alike eaisy and com* 
mon. — Feltiia^, 



HUMILITY AND HOLINESS. 
It is the peculiarity of the Christian 
religion, that humility and holiness in- 
crease in equal proportions. — WUher- 
force. 
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SHOP SIGNS IN RUSSIA. 

The frequent paintings before shops 
and houses, convey the intended inform- 
ation in the shortest and simplest man- 
ner. The optician of Petersburg has all 
the glasses and instruments made by him 
painted on his shop window ; the butcher 
has, at his door, a picture, often executed 
by no inexpert painter, representing a 
number of oxen, cows, and sheep, and 
himself presenting a large piece of meat 
to a lady who is passing. 'The streets, 
which otherwise are rather monotonous, 
are thereby rendered, in a high degree, 
entertaining. You see bakers' shops, 
where, outside the door, above, between, 
and below the windows, are painted re- 
presentations of all the different forms 
of bread customary in Petersburg. The 
lamp-maker, instead of entering into 
a long description of the lamps which 
he manufactures, and of their different 
sizes and dimensions, submits them all 
in one view to the choice of the pas- 
senger on one large board. Kay, the 
pianoforte maker, the confectioner, and 
others who have no occasion to address 
themselves to the common man, have 
adopted this custom ; and you frequently 
see boards, with pictures of violins, flutes, 
pianos, tarts, confectionary, sausages, 
pasties, hams, and wearing apparel, hung 
out from the first and second story. 

A Petersburg barber, indeed every 
barber in Russia, makes known his pro- 
fession by the following picture : a lady 
leans back fainting in a chair. Before 
her, with a lancet, stands a surgeon, who 
is bleeding her ; and from her white 
arm, spirts a stream of blood, which a 
boy is catching in a basin. A man is 
sitting near and getting shaved; and the 
whole picture is surrounded by an ara- 
besque of tooth-drawing instruments, 
cupping glasses, and leeches. These 
paintings, in general, are pretty ; and on 
those of the French marchande de modes, 
all the caps and fine laces are often 
beautifully executed. One would sup- 
pose that a single figure would be suffi- 
cient to denote all the articles in which 
a tradesman deals; but this is not the 
case. Not only must every sort of braces 
and stockings that a man has for sale 
be represented on his board, but likewise 
a complete dress for ladies and gentle- 
men. The coffee-house keeper exhibits 
a whole company sipping coffee and 
smoking cigars at their ease; and the 
goldsmith displays not only rings and 
stars, but whole-length generals and mi- 



nisters, whose breasts and ten fingers 
glisten with diamonds, gold crosses of 
orders, and pearls. Many handicrafts- 
men, whose productions can scarcely be 
represented, tor instance, the cloth-dresser, 
give at least, in the minutest detail, the 
whole of the implements which they use. 
The Russians are proud of these signs, 
and much might be said concerning them 
with reference to their character. You 
may frequently see at old ruinous kabahs, 
where beer and spirits are sold, large 
gilt signs with pompous paintings. — Kohl. 
[It used to be mucn the same in London 
a century ago. See the '< Spectator."] 



THE PERAMBULATOR. 
BURNUAM BEECHES. 

If you are fond of society, go to the 
Bumham Beeches, that the contrasting 
solitude may send you back again, with a 
more fraternal spirit and a keener appe- 
tite for communion with your fellow-men. 
If you are fond of solitude, go to the 
Bumham Beeches, that you may drink 
deep of peaceful retirement, and quaff to 
satiety the cool, the balmy, the soft and 
soothing influence of forest scenery. Oh 
how I love to gaze on the bulky stems 
and spreading branches of ancient trees, 
standing like warriors, bearing high 
their plumed heads, as if daring the 
raging winds to do their worst; or, like 
friendly bowers erected in the wilder- 
ness, to give shelter in the storm, and 
shade in the noon-tide beam, to the 
lower creatures of creation ! There they 
stand, stately and graceful, adorning the 

foodly scene, rejoicing in the balmy 
reeze, and with their waving, sun-lit 
leaves, inviting the feathered race to hold 

a joyous jubilee amid their branches ! 

• • • • • 

And what has brought me here? It 
was by accident that my eye fell on the 
following paragraph in a periodical. It 
may be that you have read it as well as 
myself. " Within five and twenty miles of 
St. Paul's, the Great Western Railway 
will place us in an hour, having an ad- 
ditional walk of two miles, in the heart of 
one of the most secluded districts in 
England. We know nothing of forest 
scenery equal to Burnham Beeches. There 
are no spots approaching to it in wild 
grandeur to be found in Windsor Forest ; 
Sherwood, we have been told, has trees as 
ancient, but few so entirely untouched in 
modem times." This was enough, for 
never was there a dearer lever of nature 

N • 
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in her retired scenes than I. The Great 
Western Railway has hurried me alon? 
from great London city, I have walked 
onward from the Maidenhead station, and 
am now gaadng on Bumham Beeches. 

Perhaps you may have been at Exeter 
Hall, at a public meeting, when it has 
heen crammed to sufTocatidn, when the 
hot breath of the assembled multitude 
has tainted the atmosphere, and the clap- 
ping of a thousand hands has responded 
to the happy thought and word of some 
eloquent speaker on the platform. You 
may also have been present in London 
on the night of an illumination, when the 
public oSices and public edifices have 
been blazing with a profusion of varie- 
gated lamps, in the shapes of crowns, and 
stars, and anchors ; while the streets, peo- 
pled with thousands and tens of thousands 
of buoyant-hearted spectators, have been 
almost impassable. Or you may possibly 
have been jammed into the denser mass 
of human beings, congregated and wedged 
together, crushing, struggling, writhing, 
shouting, and shrieking, at a London fire. 
If you love a contrast, and have ever 
Seen all or any of these exhibitions, you 
cannot do better than recall them to your 
memory when enjoying the cool, seques- 
tered, impressive, and solemn solitude of 
Burnham Beeches. 

But let me take a rapid review of my 
pleasant walk to this place. Leaving the 
railroad station, and turning across the 
fields, I soon saw a sweet castle-like 
dwelling on one side my pathway, and a 
sober-looking church, with a tower, on the 
other ; while still farther to the right the 
railroad signals were visible, with the 
proud towers of Windsor's proud Castle 
in the distance. The air was pure, the 
sky blue, the fields green, and the bushes 
and briers rich with varied hues, and 
abounding with sloes and blackberries. 

How balmy is country air I How sweet 
are country scenes ! Men and women 
were labouring in the fields, the fragrant 
smoke from a score of weed-burning fires^ 
was grateful to the smell. Hips, haw-* 
thorns, wild plums, and the creeping 
plant called '* honesty" in full flower, 
adorned the he^es, while the ditches 
were choked up with a wild, tangled 
profusion, and boundless prodigality of 
dock and thistle, grounsel, quaking grass, 
and fern, mixed with the white-blowed 
nettle, the blue harebeU, the purple 
mallow, the red poppy, and the yellow 
dandelion. 

Al one placei X catte to a wide-spread 



feast of blackberries, almost equal to those 
that ^ plucked in the years of my boy- 
hood. With greedy pleasure, I picked 
the tip-toppers, regaling gratefully on a 
banquet that was fit for a prince. At 
some distance, I saw some very youns 
children, witli besmeared faces, occupied 
in the same manner. '* They are feast- 
ing too," said I, " and why should they 
not? Bless their little hearts^ there is 
enough for us all !" 

At the village of Lent, I turned aside 
among the green hillocks of the church- 
yard. On a wooden frame were written 
the following simple lines : 

*' Weep not, dear friends, since happy I shall he. 
Weep for yourselves, and do not weep for me." 

Another inscription recorded the death 
of one Jane Bayley, who died at the 
advanced age of one hundred years. 

Passing through the village of Burnham, 
I rambled onward across the fields, enjoy- 
ing the '* rookeries and crockeries" that 
continually presented themselves. Plea- 
sant were the shady lanes, and the retired 
branches from them to the sequestered 
meadows, and very grateful to the foot 
was the soft, cool grass on which I trod. 
Here was a hole in the bank, whence a 
colony of wasps had evidently been dis- 
lodged by some young marauders. There, 
small thread-like roots, with the suspend- 
ed earth upon them, dangled in the sun- 
shine, castmg their playful shadows on. 
the illuminated hollow beyond them; 
while yonder a furze bush in full bloom, 
a galaxy of golden glory, arrested ray at- 
tention. The croW cawed far above me, 
the magpie uttered his jarring cry, re- 
minding me of the noise made by small 
pebbles, when shaken together. I heard 
the sound of the hoe, though the la- 
bourers were unseen. I pulled a nut 
from a bush, plucked a blackberry from a 
brier, and picked up a milk-white mush- 
room from the green ^urf. At one mo- 
ment, I gazed around me, uttering an 
ejaculation of joy, and at smother, burst 
into a song of praise. 

" O God, my heart is fully bent 
To magnify thy name ; 
My tongue, \rith eheerfUl longs of praise, 
Shall celebrate thy fame. 

Aval^e my lute ; nor thou, my harp, 

Thy warbling notes delay ; 
While I, 'vrith early hymns of Joy, 

Prevent the dawning day." 

The scene gradually inereased in in- 
terest. I passed the common, ttodded 
with woody chimps, while juniper trees 
increased in number as I proceeded, and 
figUaird beeehm of enormoua sise hmf 
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and there stood apart, as thomgh they had 
withdrawn themselves from the forest 
throug ; their mighty boles and branches 
were ftrresting to the eye, and not less so 
to the heart. My mind was moved a? I 
looked upon them. Huge and distorted, 
they stood clothed with influence. Age 
is theirs, and solemnity ; 

Might, majetty, sod grandeur, stern and rude, 
An4 »lence d?ep, and «y)yao solitude. 

This is indeed retirement ! In wander^ 
ing the wood and glades, I have neither 
aeen the form, nor heard the voice, of a 
human being. Nature reigns and revels 
here in seclusion, and lone has she held 
her sway. When once a solitary old man, 
as he sat on a stump in this place, was 
4sked who planted the wood, *^ Planted V* 
he replied, ^Mt was never planted : those 
trees are as old as the world." 

Look at the gnarled and twisted pollard 
yonder I Were that stalwart old forester 
endued with understanding, memory, and 
the gift of speech, what tales might he 
not tell of bygone years, of grey-headed 
gafiers taking shelter in the storm, of 
gypsies, bivouacking in the glade, and of 
ruffian robbers hiding themselves in the 
leafy labyrinth of the wood. As it is, he 
stands voiceless, save when the gentle or 
turhulent winds move him to murmur or 
remonstrate against their trespasses on 
his peace. 

My present emotions would make it a 
pleasant thing to me to pitch my tent, 
and dwell awhile in this sylvan solitude. 
It would be sweet to wander these glades, 
to muse in the coverture of overhanging 
hranohesy and to admire when the clou<£s 
of heaven were glowing with beauty, and 
the trees of the field were clapping their 
hands. 

Did you ever mark the ease, the soft- 
ness, the grace with which the forest 
tiee waves its branches, and turns up its 
leaves in the breeze ? Did you ever re- 
gard with high-wrought emotion, the 
warped and mighty oak waging war with 
the enraged winds? It is, indeed, an ar- 
resting spectacle when the forest Anak is 
seen recking, writhing, and struggling in 
the grasp of the tempest His resistanee 
is in vain ; at last the tempest prevails, 
tearing him from his stronghold, and 
tumhlmg him, with a discordant crash, 
headlong to the ground. 

As I gase on the massy beeehen trunks 
around me, I think of cathedral piles, of 
Qothic arches, and. goodly arcades; my 
fancy is busy with the scene, and brings 
before me a mixed confusion of sunshine, 
acorns, dried leaves, and golden famj 



of timid hares and antlered stags, dap- 
pled deer, and fawns, and foxes ; of pole- 
cats, bats, and bristled hedgehogs ; of 
tree- climbing squirrels with spreading 
tails. I hear the cooing of the wood 
pigeon, the wild cry of the screech owl, 
the mellow pipe of the blackbird, and 
the hum of the busy bees. Now the sun 
is piercing with his mid-day beams the in- 
terstices of the wood, and now the silvery 
rays of the midnight moon are coldly 
glittering through the ebon branches. Im- 
aginary scenes flit rapidly before me. 
The report of the sportsman's gun comes 
sharp upon the ear, the wounded pheasant 
flies heavily across the glade ; and hark! 
the beagles are abroad, and the forest re- 
sounds with the wild ery of the hunters^ 
and the murderous music of the clamor- 
ous dogs ! 

This is a goodly place in which to act 
the traveller in miniature ; to go Munge^ 
Parking on a small scale ; or to wander, 
like Catlin, the woods and wilds of North 
America. What is to hinder me from 
fancying myself among the Choctaws 
and Cherokees, the Crees and the Crowi^ 
the Pawnees, the Sioux, and the Camar 
chees west of the Mississippi ? The sur- 
rounding fields will do for a prairie, the 
cattle will make capital bufialoes, and the 
scream of the large bird which has just ra- 
pidly passed over my head, and disappeared 
among the trees, is no indiiferent substi- 
tute for the war-whoop of the red man. 

But though the place may be fit for 
these things, it is still fitter to be visited 
by him who would ponder in uninterrupt>- 
ed solitude the vanity of earthly things, 
and deeply meditate on God's holy word. 
" What is man, that thou art mindful of 
him, and the son^of man, that thou visit- 
est him?" Psa. viii. 4. "Sing, O ye 
heavens ; for the Lord hath done it : shout, 
ye lower parts of the earth : break forth 
into singing, ye mountains, O forest, and 
every tree therein : for the Lord hath 
redeemed Jacob, and glorified himself in 
Israel," Isa. xliv. 23. 

The sun is setting, and the gloom 
thickens around; yet still I wander ac«- 
cording to the impiilse of the moment, as 
the numberless vignettes and deeper se* 
elusions of the place attract my eye. The 
stately ash, and the silver^barked, feathery, 
fantastic birch, has each its charm ; but 
the bulky beeches are the monarchs of 
the soil, rivalling one another in stature, 
strength, and beauty. Here one stands 
apairt like an ereinite, dwelling alone; 
and there, a giant ^oup, in friendly 
brotherhood, are congregated. 
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To describe the Burnham Beeches 
would be an endless task; but most of 
them have trunks of immense size, from 
ten to fifteen feet high, from the top of 
which start up goodly trees, apparently 
fresh and young. Some are small, 
smooth, solid, and sound. Some have 
knotted, enormous, and distorted boles, 
and roots grotesque and hideous, suggest- 
ing thoughts of satyrs and dragons, 

" Gorgons, bydras, and chimeras dire." 

Others are twisted, as though a giant 
had seized them by their pollard heads, 
and wrenched them round in his rage ; 
while many are as hollow as age can 
render them. I have just entered one 
of these, that would comfortably shelter 
eight or ten men from the storm. 

The last rays of the retiring sun are 
gilding the ridges of red gravel that rise 
up in the forest scenery, one above an- 
other, to the table-land. I have explored 
all the depths and broken ground ; pushed 
through the tangled gorse, and fern, and 
holly bushes, and brambles. I have gazed 
on the oaks, the ashes, the beeches, the 
juniper trees, and mused and revelled 
among them. I recommend every lover 
of nature once in his life to visit the 
Burnham Beeches. 

The sun has set, and the moon is in 
the sky, yet am I still wandering amid 
the arresting light and shade, the silvery 
glare and ebon gloom of this interesting 
and absorbing retirement. At this mo- 
ment, the solitude and silence are perfect, 
if the faint rustle of a few waving leaves 
is excepted. I am lost ; I know not which 
way to turn to leave the forest labyrinth ; 
nor does it trouble me : it would not much 
ruffle my spirit to lay myself down for the 
tiight beneath these goodly trees. 

If I lost myself in the wood, still more 
have I been bewildered in the shadowy 
and winding lanes through which, at last, 
I have reached this place. As I wended 
my way by the light of the silvery moon, 
the unknown roads appeared to be as zig- 
zagged as a Z.' Some miles have I swerved 
from my proper path. Had I returned 
the same road by which I visited the 
Beeches, this might have been avoided. 
But no matter ; I have had a delightful 
day ! This is Salt Hill ; Eton Montem is 
visible in the moonshine, and a walk of 
half a mile farther will bring me to the rail- 
road station at Slough, from which place, all 
well> I shall soon be whirled to London. 



THE TOTAL DEPRAVITY OF MAN. 

If man be not utterly depraved, he 
must be in one of these two states : either 
perfectly good, without any mixture of 
sin; or good, with some admixture of 
evil and imperfection. The first of these 
suppositions carries its own absurdity up- 
on the face of it. The second isplausible, 
and more generally received. Yet, it is 
not difficult to prove, that if a man had 
any remaining good in him, that is, to- 
wards God, he could not possibly be the 
creature that he now is. There could not 
be that carelessness about his eternal wel- 
fare, that deadness to spiritual things, 
which we perceive in every individual, 
whose heart has not been renewed by 
Divine grace. Man would not love plea- 
sure more than God. He would not 
prefer the things which are seen and 
temporal, to the things which are not 
seen and eternal. He would not trifle 
with sin. He would not sneer at holiness. 
He would not habitually neglect to pray. 

All these things are utterly incompat- 
ible with the hypothesis, that man is 
only partially fallen from God. The 
very least spark of innate goodness, would 
imply a restless dissatisfaction in what 
is evil; an importunate lonsiug to be 
freed from it. The man in whom such a 
spark of goodness existed, would breathe 
aflter lost communion with his Maker. 
He would prefer God's will and pleasure 
to his own. The honours that come 
from God only would be dearer to him 
than the most splendid tribute of human 
applause. Is any thing like this to be 
found in man before his reception of 
Divine grace ? No. He lives ** without 
God in the world : " chooses his own will 
and pleasure, and seeks his own glory. 
He IS utterly selfish; therefore, ne is 
utterly fallen. 

We find, then, that the doctrine of 
man's partial depravity involves absurd 
consequences. It leads to conclusions 
which are wholly at variance with fact. 
These reflections bring us back to the 
Scripture statement. We admit that the 
heart of man may yet be the seat of 
many noble and tender affections towards 
his fellow man. But in regard to God, 
we declare his affections to be alienated, 
his understanding darkened, his will de- 
praved. "There is none that under- 
standeth ; there is none that seeketh aflter 
God. They are all gone out of the 
way ; they are together become unprofit- 
able; there is none that doeth good, no, 
not one," Rom. iii. 11, 12. — M» /. Gra- 
haWt 
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THE EMIGRANTS. 

John Anderson, not many years ago, 
was a fanner, though on a very small 
scale, in Cumberland, where he had mar- 
ried at a very early age, and without ob- 
taining in his wife any other fortune than 
sound health, good sense, excellent tem- 
per, and steady religious principles. John 
himself had been well brought up by his 
father, who had been a petty shopkeeper 
in the town of , but one of the most 

Christian characters among its inhabit- 
ants. 

John had looked carefully to his farm- 
ing labour, was up early and late, drove 
his cow to the fair, when he wanted . to 
dispose of one ; took his com to market, 
stood between the stilts of his plough very 
frequently ; he was altogether a stirring 
active man, in no danger of begging in 
harvest, because, like the sluggard of 
Solomon, he would not plough by reason 
of the cold. He well knew that he 
would reap according as he sowed ; and 
he was not so foolish as to dream, that he 
could "gather grapes of thorns, or figs 
of thistles!" In short, he knew that he 
must work. 

Five years ago, a seven years* lease of 
his farm was about to expire, and his land- 
lord desired to take the land into his own 
bands for some particular purpose, which 
John Anderson considered reasonable.This 
of course obliged him to look out for an- 
other farm; but finding great difficulty 
in settling himself to his satisfaction, and 
reading a report of the Sussex emigrants, 
which g^ve a very favourable account of 
their settlement in North America, he 
one day proposed to his wife that they 
should seek the far country also. " Mary, ' ' 
said he, " we cannot abide here; our 
family is springing up and increasing, 
and our income is dwindling away ; and 
if I take another farm for seven years, 
we may lose it at the end of that time, 
and we shall, in that case, be as unsettled 
as now ; and as far from having an in- 
dependence for the children. What, 
would you think of going to the New 
World ?•' 

Mrs, Anderson turned pale, and her 

IyuUe beat fast at the bare suggestion of 
eaving the fields and the hedgerows, the 
friends, and the relatives, that were dear 
to her ; but being a reflecting woman, 
and willing to do the best for her family, 
she did not even at the first give a de- 
cided No. 

Her husband took occasion to touch 
upon the subject again and again, as 



favourable opportunities arose; he read 
all the little books he could procure on 
emigration, and went round to converse 
with those who could give him informa- 
tion. In short, the desire of flitting was 
strong upon him, and his wife saw that 
there was wisdom in his choice. 

" The land will be our own," said she, 
" if we reach it in safety, and that is a 
comfort." " The children," chimed ia 
John, " will have a property in America, 
please God, when we are gone to a still 
farther country, and that for ever." 

"For ever!" added Mrs. Anderson, 
" is a long time at this side of the grave ; 
but if they obtain the grace of Ood, and 
enough of this world*s stores for plain 
food and clothing, we should be thanRful, 
and not wish for more. Trusting in God, 
then, let us go forth to that land." 

Now the Andersons, at this time, had 
four children, three boys and one girl, 
the eldest of whom was twelve years old, 
and the youngest four ; and they calcu- 
lated upon the assistance which these 
" olive branches" would afford to them as 
they acquired age and vigour. John also 
had a nephew, the orphan son of a poor 
clerk, who had been buffeted by the world, 
and had just lived lone enough to taste 
its unkindness, and to be convinced that 
pride, vanity, selfishness, and the dispo- 
sition to turn aside from the distressed, are 
among the prevailing infirmities of man. 

That nephew was a stout fellow, who 
could handle an axe cleverly, and would, 
no doubt, readily accompany his unde to 
the New World. So thought John, and 
he judged rightly. Preparations were ac- 
cordingly made for the emigration of the 
whole family to Upper Canada, where An- 
derson had reason to believe God was wor- 
shipped more after their own manner, 
than in most other colonies; and this 
weighed considerably in directing his 
choice. He wished to preserve his family 
in the good and right way. How else 
could he have expected a blessing upon 
his progress? And though, for a time, 
he might not have very frequent oppor- 
tunities of partaking of the full benefits 
of public worship, he could say with 
Joshua, " As for me and my house, we 
will serve the Lord." " We will go," 
added he, " where we can at least some- 
times assemble together to worship the 
Lord." 

The sale of his little property produced 
about 200/. over the amount of all his 
debts ; and with this sum the usual ne- 
cessary stores of clothes and tools for the 
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** buth"' were purcluuied ; and the whole 
family prepare4 for moving with mixed 
feelings, that only can he comprehended 
by thoee who have left their homes and 
their friends under similar circumstances : 
tears flowed, and hearts fluttered; hut 
hope cheered them onwards, and pointed 
to the estate in America. As to the 
children, the mere notion of the change 
was to them exciting and joyful; the 
novelty of a voyage, the log houses they 
were to build, the fish they were to catch 
in the creeks and rivers of which they 
had read, the deer they were to shoot, 
and the sliding and sleighing they were 
to have on ice and snow, were subjects of 
conversation and delight, sufficient to 
keep them awake at night, and in high 
spints through the day. 

There was nothing but excitement and 
bustle in the house ; what with making up 
clothes, and arranging the contents of 
the chests, and asking questions of each 
other, they were all busy enough, and 
therefore preserved from brooding upon 
possible disappointments, and probable 
dangers. Nor among them all, was there 
any individual more important or anxious 
than little William, the youngest boy. 
Every thing that he could lay his fingers 
upon was brought to his father or his 
mother to be packed up; not a stray 
nail escaped his careful search, and if he 
had been allowed to take the old and the 
young dog, the three cats and the six 
kittens which belonged to the household, 
his joy would have been complete. Alas, 
poor child, he little knew what was before 
him! 

It is surely among the mercies of Ood, 
that we cannot look into a single page of 
Ihe days that are to come ; for were our 
desires or our apprehensions in this 
respect to be gratified, how miserable 
would be the passing hour in innumer- 
able instances ! Instead of looking for- 
ward with hope to future brightness, 
the present time would be unmingled 
gloom, the darkness of midnight would 
eome over it, and lamentation, and 
mourning, and woe would be heard, 
where the voice of mirth now sounds. 
The knowledge and certainty of ap* 
proaching grief would render enjoyment 
of the present impcrasible, human ex- 
istence would be a blank as to hap- 
piness, and even prayer would be re- 
strained. How ti'ue, in this sense is 
it, that '* suflicient unto the day is 
the evil thereof!" I could imagine a 
thousand instancea hi which the induK 



gence of our anxieties, aa to what to- 
morrow may bring forth, would become 
fatal to our present peace, and fatal to the 
duties and occupations by which the 
circle of society is preserved in active 
rotation. 

I shall suppose but the smgle case of 
a child like William Anderson — ^to-day 
handsome, intelligent, and afiectionate*— 
lisping his imperfect language, in those 
accents which are the softest and the 
sweetest to the parental ear — a living imr 
personation of loveliness — ^he sits play- 
fully on his mother's knee, and either 
listens with anxious and glistening eye 
to the story which she tells him of Crod, 
the Creator of all the beauties which he 
sees on the earth around, or in the hear 
vens above ; or to the simple words in 
which she unfolds to him a portion of 
the mystery of redeeming lovei and she 
plays all the while with his curling glossy 
hair, presses him to her heart, and kisses 
his soft lips, again and again, until they 
almost adhere to her own. She looks 
forward with hope to the time when she 
will see him in bis manhood, gratefully 
repaying her solicitudes ; the prop of her 
declining years, the joy of her heart, the 
boast of his family. Let her have the 
power of glancing at the future ; let her 
see but one little month in advance, and 
what revulsion of feelings ! what extiiio- 
tion of hope ! Is it not then in mercy 
that the Almighty closes the book of the 
future from our view ? 

Anderson went to Liverpool, and ar- 
ranged for the passage of liis family in 
the steerage to Quebec, in one of the 
vessels employed in the timber trade, and 
returned for his wife and children to 

. As is very usual, the vessel did 

not sail for some days a^r the appointed 
time ; and during that delay, the family 
were diminishing their sea stock, and less- 
ening their capital; but the hope of abetter 
passage — which it cost the captain notlting 
to promise them — as the result of their 
waiting for some days longer than was 
intended at first, reconciled them to the 
loss of time in Liverpool. They set sail, 
however, at last, with a great number of 
passengers, bound for the same country,, 
some of whom were very badly provided 
in every respect, with little means of any* 
kind for obtaining a possession in Canada, 
and several of them without the love of 
Ood in their hearts, or the truth of the 
Bible in their thoughts. 

For the first three days the wind was 
£svourable, and the sea pretty smoeA ; 
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but the south-west wind sprung up to a 
gale, and the Andersons^ as well as most 
of the other passengers, felt the effects of 
it in sickness. By the time they reached 
the Old Head of Kinsale, their miseries 
were real ; the ship leaked, many were 
extremely ill ; a woman was almost dead 
from su^riug and fright combined. The 
storm increased ; the fore-mast was car- 
ried away) with two sailors on it, by the 
violence of the storm ; and the vessel was 
in consequence so disabled, and so unfit to 

Sursue the voyage, that the captain ran 
er into Bantry Bay. While the danger 
continued, the most ungodly of the crew 
and passengers would have promised any 
thing to be in safety. They made good 
resolutions, (alas, in their own strength !) 
and called to God in their supposed ex- 
tremity ; but as soon as they got into 
harbour, they thought little of the many 
•ther hazards that might be in prospect, 
and still less of those from which they 
had escaped. 

Thesmp remained in the harbour of Kin- 
sale for ten days ; the female passenger 
who died within sight of that haven, was 
buried in the churchyard of Cove; and two 
OP three of the passengers forfeited their 
passage money, took out their sea stores, 
and, terrified at the prospect of a long 
and hazardous voyage, with such an un- 
favourable commencement, returned to 
England. The resolution of Mrs. An- 
derson, who had suffered much from 
sickness, and fatigue, and anxiety about 
her youngest boy, who exhibited some 
symptoms of fever, failed for a day. She 
proposed to go back to England; but her 
husband convinced her that it would be 
nitnous to eive up the voyage, when they 
had embarked their all upon the venture, 
reminded her that the Saviour who once 
had saved his disciples from perishing in 
a storm, was their proteetor, and would 
as surely save them on the ocean, as 
upon the land, during their appointed 
term of life ; that " the winds and the 
tea obey Him.'' 

In this way he reconciled her to the 
eontinuance of the voyage ; and the re- 
pose which they now had in harbour, 
daily renewed their strength, and con- 
firmed their determination to go on. They 
recommenced their course, passed Cape 
Clear, and in a few days were far west- 
ward in the Atlantic: and none on 
board experienced, for a time, any more 
severe sickness, or serious apprehensions. 
£very thing went on well for a fortnight. 

About the fifteenth day after the ship 
had passed Cape Clear, little William, 



who had shown the symptoms of it be- 
fore, was now violently attacked with 
typhus fever. His hour was come; he 
was to be removed to a better world. If 
human skill could have saved him, no 
such means were at hand. There was no 
medical person on board, and the malady 
bafiled the art, and the solicitude of the 
unhappy parents. This was a sore trial 
to them. The child died in the mother's 
arms about sun:iet; she was removed 
(but with diflSculty) to her berth, as it 
was understood by her husband, that the 
body would be committed to the deep on 
the ensuing morning, and he was anxious 
to save her from the view of the prepara^ 
tions. The other children wept their 
farewell on the lifeless form of this fa- 
vourite child — their pet, their playfellow 
— and were laid sleepless and sorrowful in 
their hammocks for the night, while one 
of the female passengers prepared the 
body for its burial. 

So noiseless were the movements is 
the morning, and so cautiously arranged^ 
that the distracted mother was not aware 
of the intention of depriving her of the 
remains of her darling, until they were 
gone. The sailors and passengers were 
assembled in the waist of the ship, the 
child was enclosed, with the hands folded 
upon the bosom, in a piece of sail-cloth) 
sown up like a sack, and a heavy shot 
was attached to the feet. The captain 
opened a Prayer-book, and read the fune- 
ral service. Anderson, by a powerful ef- 
fort, restrained his feelings from bursting 
forth; he stood apparently composed, 
holding in his right hand his eldest boy, 
whose tears fell the more copiously from 
the consciousness of his father's inward 
agitation, which he perceived particularly 
by the convulsive grasp with which he 
was held. When that part of the service 
was being read, *' We therefore commit 
his body to the deep to be turned into 
corruption," the poor man let go the hand 
which he had so nervously pressed, for 
he perceived that one of the roughest of 
the sailors was about to lower the grating 
with the corpse. He made two steps for- 
ward, as if to rescue it from his rude 
hands, and perform the last office him- 
self; but the captain, who saw the move- 
ment, and understood the impulse which 
had caused it, hastily lowered the grating 
with his own hands, and let the body 
fall into the raging billows underneath. 
There was no *' earui to earth," or '* ashes 
to ashes," in this mournful ceremony ; no 
quiet grave for the *' earthly tabernacle" 
in its noolderifigf but an ocean bed of 
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unknown depth. Who can conceive grief 
more oppressive than that of a father 
consigning to the deep the heloved form 
which had long reposed upon his hreast, 
and smiled in his face I It is hard to 
part with the darling of our affections, 
even witli the comparative consolations 
of a death bed, surrounded by friends, 
and at home, near the common tomb in 
which the survivors expect that their dis- 
solving bodies will be laid in turn, com- 
mingling their dust together; but to 
part under the circumstances described, 
with the remains of one to whom the 
heart has clung, is terrible to human na- 
ture. And if any thing could have 
added to the misery of John Anderson 
at that moment, it was the cry of dis- 
traction and grief which burst from his 
younger children in their consternation 
when they saw William drowning, as they 
thought. Poor things, they could not 
then comprehend that the senseless flesh 
might rest in the great waters as well 
as upon the lap of earth, until the last 
trump shall summon the sea to give up 
its dead. But Anderaon knew better; 
though he felt as a man, (and the religion 
of the gospel forbids not the tear of sor- 
row, nor blunts the feelings of our nature,) 
hope whispered to him, The spirit of " thy 
son liveth" in the kingdom of heaven, 
and the scattered elements of the frame- 
work of mortality, upon which the waters 
have closed, will rC'Combine to the compo- 
sition of " a glorious body," according to 
the mighty power of God. He believed 
in the resurrection to eternal life through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and therefore his 
sorrow was restrained within just limits. 

He was thus severely tried ; yet hope 
supported him, and after another week 
had passed away upon this terrible voy- 
age, the Canadian coast opened upon 
tlieir view. Even though there were thirst 
and hunger on board — ^for the water and 
provisions were running very short, and 
a cup of cold water would have been a 
boon to many in the ship, and to John 
Anderson among the rest — his heart 
failed not, and while he looked back upon 
the past with anguish, he looked forward 
in confidence. He was certain that his 
friends had not deceived him in respect 
to the circumstances under which he soon 
hoped to be placed. And he had suffi- 
cient means to purchase two hundred 
acres of uncleared land; and while he 
surveyed the mighty billows upon which 
the ship rose and fell in her progress up 
the St. Lawrence, he thought of the new 
farm, of the future independence of his 



family, and with the determination of a 
vigorous and patient mind, he bore the 

Eassing ills. Neither he nor his wife 
ad, at any moment, indulged fanciful 
imaginations of wealth or enjoyment in 
the land to which they were gomg ; nor 
did they expect to glide with uninterrupt- 
ed smoothness to it They estimated 
dangers, they anticipated sufferings — 
though not such a calamity as the Lord 
had laid upon them — but they had, 
throughout, the sustaining principle of 
hope. They had no gloomy forebodings 
of evil. One of John's maxims was, 
" While there is life there is hope;" he 
never let hope go, and it supported bim 
through many trials ; it increased his ex- 
ertions, and invigorated his powers. Had 
he indeed foreseen, when he left Eng- 
land, the dark shading which was to 
have crossed his path to the new settle- 
ment, he would have been deterred from 
the voyage, and the attainment of the 
good which he now enjoys ; but He who 
directed his movements, happily kept 
him in ignorance of the tribulation through 
which it was ordered that he should pass. 
The whole family reached Quebec in 
safety, and soon moved on to the district 
where they are now located, with every 
prospect of comfort and prosperity. 

Thus, reader, let this little tale suggest 
to you some hints as you travel to the 
eternal world. As John Anderson had 
a perfect confidence in the correctness of 
the report which had been made to him 
respecting a possession in America, and 
the well-founded expectation of ob- 



as 



taining the object of his desire was a firm 
hold, on whicn he staked his all, and by 
the influence of which he was enabled 
to undergo trials and difficulties on tlie 
way, 80 ought you, confiding in the testi- 
mony of God's word, feeling the se- 
curity of the Divine promises, to direct 
your course to the inheritance incor- 
ruptible and imperishable, which is re- 
served in heaven. If the acquisition of 
a possession on earth, which must one 
day terminate, be a sufficient motive to 
induce us to forsake our home, and coun- 
try, and friends, and to encounter ap- 
palling difficulties, and this with the dis- 
appointments of every kind which may 
occur to prevent the accomplishment of 
our wishes, it must surely be incalculably 
more wise to seek an unfading inherit- 
ance among the green pastures of the 
better country, of which the tenure will be 
everlasting and the enjoyment complete. 

M. D, 



CuMipUlu, Chryull), and Pethct IniecU. 



INSECT CHANGES. 
CHAHaEi, peculiarly interesting and in- 
structive, are now occurring in the insect 
'world. Some time ago, the little egg, 
being hatched, produced a caterpillar, 
which fed voracunisly, and afterwards 
changed into a chrysalis. In thia state 
different insects aasuroe very singular ap- 
pearances. One of them resembles an 
Egyptian mummy, the feet being creased 
over the breast and folded cloaely down, 
while the wings are compressed into a 
very small compass. 

Some chrysalises are white, or whitish ; 
others partake of various shadea ofbrown, 
often verging on black or red, while many 
are gaily decorated. Some are of a green- 
ish yellow, marked with epots of black ; 
others of a uniform green ; olbera reddish ; 
and others again red, with black spots. 
A considerable number shine as though 
richly gilded, either in partial atreaks, or 
over the entire surface. The terms chry- 
salis and aurelia, derived from the Greek 
and Latin names for gold, were applied, in 
consequence, to all these creatures. Thia 
gsy appearance is, however, only owing 

Mat, )843. 



below the 
skin ; this being of a transparent 
yellow, gives a. golden tinge to the former. 
In the same way it is that tin-foil when 
covered with a yellowish varnish, assumes 
the metallic appearance of gilt leather. 
The modes tn which the perfect insect 



well worthy of a 

extricated from its prison, it is weak and 

feeble! the wings, too, are very small, ap- 

S earing like pieces of wet paper, soft, and 
dl of wrinkles, cavities, and swellings, 
but its power is acquired very rapidly. 
Swammerdara says; " 'ITie naked eye 
caimot trace the unfolding of perfect in- 
seeta, from reaching scarcely half the 
length of the body, until they acquire, O 
miracle of miraclea i in the short apace of 
about B quarter of an hour, their full ex- 
tent and bigness." 

A greater wonder still will one daytake 
place. Countless millions of the human 
race will lie down in the ground, and at 
the voice of the Son of God they shall all 
come forth. Then, too, will be verified 
the words of the apostle : " We shall not 
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all sleep, but we shall all be changed," 
1 Cor. xv. 51. A division will then take 
place in that vast assemblage : some mil 
go away " into everlasting punishment," 
others into "life etenud." — Reader! 
where will you be on the morning of the 
resurrection ? 

THE PERAMiBULATOE. 
DOVER. 

Truly this is a drenching day, and 
though the glimpse I have taken of the 
pier, the castle, and the cliffs, has told me 
that Dover has something to ofier to the 
attention of a perambulator, yei is the 
present prospect any thing but cheering. 
Well! it will not rain always; if we liave 
the shade to-day, we nrny nave the sun- 
shine to-morrow ; tod it is hardly wortb 
while to be out of temper with thai wl^ch 
a bad temper may make woESe, but taot- 
not mend. 

Half an hour ago, I entered this hotel, 
or inn, for it appears to be both the one 
and the other. The welcome given me 
by its proprietor was quite enough to win 
a heart much more churlish than mine. 
" Welcome to Dover, sir," said he, with 
a most influential bow. "Glad it will 
make me, in can give you any informa- 
tion, or render you any service as a 
stranger; and proud indeed shall I be 
of your patronage, if you are not other- 
wise engaged. We have spacious sitting- 
rooms, excellent beds, table d'hote, with 
all things in season, and choice wines, 
civil treatment, respectful attention, mo- 
derate charges, and the best company. 
Many of the nobility favour me in the 
season. I have entertained princes ; and 
we have now a general in the house. 
My own wife and daughter .attend the 
table d'hote daily, and we do all we can 
to make our friends comfortable." 

A welcome like this, on such a day, is 
not to be despised. The discomfort out 
of the house, and the comfort within it, 
present a strikinff contrast; and I am told 
that mine host, though he may be .some^ 
what given to talk largely, really does 
his best to redeem the pledges he gives. 
• « • • * 

To have waited within doors till the 
rain was over on so dripping a day, would 
have been as vain as waiting in Cheap- 
side till the crowd had passed. I have, 
therefore, ventured abroad, and am stand- 
ing on the pebbly beach. Old Ocean is 
angry, for the tantalizing winds have 
chafed his temper. The continual hiss- 



ing, rushing, and roaring, as of a hun- 
dred, ay, of a thousand steam engines, 
is ineessant. The tormented billows, 
lashed into apparent fury, are writhing 
like enoHnous snaky monsters, waging 
war, and struggling with ungovernable 
rage. At times, the white-crested waves 
break in the air, flinging around their 
scattered foam, remindmg me of Ogilvie's 
over-wrought description, wherein the 
iicean's 

*' teiny spry 
Dashes wi4^ ftothy suds the spangled sky." 

At one moment eemes a foam-fringed 
billow, high above its fellows, winning 
its way, far, far upon the sands. At 
another, the receding water runs back in 
countless currents, leaving the sand once 
more seemingly dry. I cannot define 
my emotions: amazement, delight, and 
gratitude «t« alMorlMng my senses. This 
IS n^ « puppet-show gew-gaw of human 
creation^ mtt the woik of the Eternal. 

(^press'd wiA wonda, awe, and joy, and fear, 
And thankfuiness, I feel Ihat God is near. 



To be "wet to the skin," is oftentimes 
a mere figure of speech, but, on the pre- 
sent occasion, it is a reality. Not a dry 
thread is there upon my back. I was 
standing on the northern pier, in con- 
versation with another visitor, not alto- 
gether unconscious of the waves that 
noW and then break over the place, but 
absorbed by the subject under discussion, 
I neglected to keep a wary watch on the 
coming billows. All at once, a moun- 
tainous wave dashed over the pier, fling- 
ing up a complete avalanche of water 
above our hapless heads:, there was no 
escape from the descending deluge; it 
came upon us at once, and from head 
to heel were we saturated with the fall- 
ing torrent. While my companion and 
I laughed at each other, the more wary 
visitors on the pier, who had kept out of 
danger, laughed at us both. Little ad- 
ventures of this kind vary the scene at * 
the moment, and afterwards aflbrd ua 
much entertainment. 

I had intended to visit the railway 
tunnel and Shakspeare's Clifl, but th^ 
drenching rain appeared to make this a 
formidable undertaking. The unexpected 
cold bath, however, administered to me 
on the pier, made me decisive : I could 
not be wetter than I was, and, thereibre, 
I set off" at once with a young friend for 
the tunnel. As the tide was coming in, 
we could not get round the rocky pointy 
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and were compelled to visit the cliff first 
"We have toifed* up the heights, and, 
making the hest of a had day, have 
n>amed from point to point, looking down 
on the angry ocean. * 

As there is a little abatement in the 
descending shower, I must gather some 
of the flowery grass growing on the brow 
of the cliff, to present to my friends, not 
only as a proof of remembrance, but, 
also, as a meet emblem of the mutability 
of earthly things. " All fiesh is grass, 
and all the goodliness thereof is as the 
flower of the field," Isa. xl. 6. Neither 
the beauty of vegetation, nor the strength 
of the "everlasting hills" is to be relied 
on. Their Almighty Maker is alone 
worthy of our confidence, for he is " the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever." 

And while this giant cliff, a hc^less trast, 
Decays with age, and crumbles into dust ; 
His never-failing promise standeth sure, 
And hia Almighty word for ever shall endure. 

To mention " Shakspeare's CKff," and 

not quote the lines of the great paet of 

nature, which gave it its popularity, 

would be adopting so eccentric a course 

as to lay myself open to a charge of 

wilfully omitting what almost all other 

describers of Dover have considered to 

be an imperative duty. Though these 

lines have been quoted by a hundred 

other persons, yet 1 cannot stand on the 

verge of the cli^ without repeating 

them : — 

" How fearful 
And dizzy 'tis to eatt one's eye so low ! 
The crows and choughs, that wing the midway air, 
Show scarce so gross as beetles. Half way down 
Hangv one that gathers samphire : dreadful trade! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head ; 
The fishermen, that walk' upon the beach, 
Appear like mice ; and yon tall anchoring bark 
Dtministaed to her cock : her cock a buoy 
Almost too small for sight. The murmuring surge 
That on the unnumbered idle pebbles chafes 
Cannot be heard so high. I'll look no more, 
Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong." 

• 

Now, true it is, certainly, that this 
poetic sketch in point of fact is so much 
overdrawn, that many have censured its 
inflated exaggerations. Such censurers, 
however, have not suflftciently considered 
the circumstances under which the great 
poet has introduced his sketch; it was 
Bever presented by him to his readers as 
a correct and natural description of the 
place, but rather as a highly-drawn and 
exaggerated scene, to impress and excite. 
the mind of the old man whom he re- 

? resents as about to leap from the cliff. 
*hcm^ it be not what Shakspeare af- 
fects to describe it, yet is this giant crag 



a noble eminence. For a fiill furiong, 
the ocean is coloured bv the chalk washed 
away by the billows dashing against its 
base. I have pressed my hat tightly on 
my head, lest the fitful blast shomd whirl 
it afar into the heaving ocean, while I 
note down my passing thoughts. 

This cliff is said to be three hundred 
and fifty feet above the level of the sea ; 
and though this height is trifling to that 
of many of our mountains, yet I question 
if a spectator on a mountain three thou- 
sand feet high is half so much impressed 
with a sense of altitude and danger as 
he who stands on the ridge of a perpen- 
dicular cliff of three hundred. In the 
case of the sloping mountain, the fall is 
broken by the intervening earth ; but on 
the precipitous ridge, an awful and ap- 
palling depth is at once presented to the 
eye. 

Yonder lie the Goodwin Sands : the 
ruin of many a noble ship I the grave of 
many a daring seaman I Were all the 
vessels that have been wrecked there, 
once more to be seen, a goodly navy 
would ride the ocean waves. Headlands, 
and rocks, and sands above water, are 
fraught with danger ; but when beneath 
the waves, they are doubly dangerous. 
As it is at sea, so it is on land ; unseen 
danger is perilous in the extreme. But 
the rain is again increasing, and here we 

can get no shelter ; on we must go. 

• • « * • 

At the distance of a short mile from 
Shakspeare's Cliff, is the south end of 
the railway tunnel. The communication 
between the top of the cliff and the 
tunnel at its base, is carried on by 
means of a rude stepway cut in the face 
of the clifis; and this chalky stepway, 
worn by the workmen, for whose use 
it has been hewn, presents, in many 
places, only a precipitous inclined plane. 
To pass down this worn and slippery 
stepway in a drenching rain, and in the 
face of a high and gusty wind, is a very 
formidable affair. Having just performed 
this achievement, I speak feelingly. 

In passing from Shakspeare's Cliff to 
the stepway, we had to traverse a long, 
newly ploughed field, wet and sloping 
down inland from the cliffs. By the 
time we had reached the middle of it, 
we were in a shocking state, our feet 
being so clogged by the wet and slippery 
clay that we could hardly move. To 
add to our troubles, the rain came down 
faster than ever. 

Arrived at the brink of the cliff, and 

o2 
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at the head of the stepway, my young 
companion and I held tne opposite en£ 
of a closed umhrella, that, in case one 
should slip the other might support him. 
Alas ! alas ! the first slip that took place 
snapped the stick of the umhrella. We 
haa no foothold; the face of the cliff 
presented no points to seize ; and it 
seemed as though a sudden hlast might, 
at any moment, hlow us from our nar- 
row pathway, and send us three score 
fathoms through the yielding air into the 
angry ocean raging below. But we have 
descended, not unthankfuUy, this perilous 
pathway in safety. We have walked 
through the tunnel, examined the works, 
conversed with the workmen, and are 
now returning from our venturous expe- 
dition along tne sands. 

I have had a glance at the hotels and 
inns, the market, the gaol, the town-hall, 
the custom-house,, the libraries, the mu- 
seum, and the baths. The priory gateway, 
the MaUon Dieu, St. Mary's, and St. 
James's have been visited. Now I am just 
returned from Buckland church : the old 
yew tree in the churchyard is a curiosity. 
I wandered among the tombs, and mused 
over such of the green hillocks as had no 
stone to tell the names of those who slept 
beneath them ; but the old yew tree, after 
all, was the great object of interest. 

Many an age must that olden tree 
have stood sentinel among the graves; 
sometimes enriched with berries, always 
adorned with leaves. At the least, I 
should say, that five hundred summers' 
suns and winters' snows have passed over 
it. Grey-haired and bald-headed men, 
on the sabbath, have stood beneath it in 
the time of ''barley harvest," talking of 
the wheat! ands and the crops, before they 
entered the house of God, to render 
thanks for the great benefits ''received at 
his hands, to set forth his most worthy 
praise, to hear his most holy word, and 
to ask those things which are requisite 
and necessary, as well for the body as the 
soul." Old women, too, have assembled 
there in their russet gowns; and light- 
hearted children, on a week day, have 
indulged there in their pastimes thinking 
nothing of their forefathers mouldering 
beneath their feet. The tree is hollow, 
and time and the elements have writhed* 
it into fantastic shapes, grotesque and 
hideous. I could see, or fancied that I 
saw, fawns and satyrs, in its convolved 
trunk, and snakes and dragons in its 
twisted branches. 



Again am I on the beach ; it is early 
in the morning. I have been admiring 
the noble buildings looking toward the 
ocean. The sea is rough, too rough for 
the packets to sail from the harbour. 
One is lying a short half-mile from the 
shore, and an embarkation of troops is 
taking place. The boats are drawn al- 
ternately on the sand. The soldiers on 
their way for Gibraltar, with their bag- 
gage and a few women, fill the boats as 
fast as they are ready. Ofiicers are at- 
tending the embarkation; and a few hun- 
dred spectators, their cloaks, g^eat coats, 
and shawls rudely blown about by the 
winds, are gazing on the scene: two 
boats are already mounting up and down, 
now seen and now apparently swallowed 
up by the waves; another is just .being 
pushed off the beach ; the band strikes 
up an encouraging tune ; the soldiers in 
the boats and on the shore are waving 
their caps, and uttering a hearty hurrah ! 
A sudden shower is descending, and the 
assembled throng are flying in all direc- 
tions to secure a temporary shelter. 

Again the beach is peopled, and the 
steam boat passengers are embarking. 
The boats are full, and a young man, hasty, 
determined, and impetuous, is vainly at- 
tempting to get on board ; he runs from 
boat to boat, and throws into one of them 
his portmanteau, which is again jerked out 
upon the sands; he storms and threatens, 
to the great diversion of the laughing 
spectators ; the boats push off without 
him. There he is, raging and tearing in 
all the impotency of useless anger ; the 
boats are tossing on the billows; the fitful 
blast is blowing; another sudden squall 
of wind and rain, and once more the 
motley multitude fly in all directions in 
wild disorder. 

• • * • * 

A fine day ! Oh, how is the goodliness of 
a sunny day increased by preceding days 
of clouds and rain! The blue of the 
sky is seemingly clearer, and the beams 
of the sun are manifestly brighter. There 
is neither useless shadow in God's crea- 
tion, nor useless afiiiction in God's pro- 
vidence. All may be pronounced "good, " 
for our heavenly Father is as wise and 
as merciful when he withholds as when 
he bestows ; when he afilicts as when he 
comforts. Well may our language be, 
" What shall I render unto the Lord for 
all his benefits toward me?"' Psa. cxvi. 
12. 

The da^, being so fine, must be turned 
to good account There is much of Dover 
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yet nnseen, and I must be diUgent. With 
nealth of body, peace of mind, and the 
means of enjoyment within our reach, 
we should, indeed, be grateful. 

Understanding that strangers were not 
usually admitted to the underground 
works of the citadel, I addressed a note, 
half an hour ago, to the commandant, 
requesting him so far to extend his 
courtesy to a stranger, as to allow him 
to inspect the fortifications at the citadel ; 
a request which was immediately granted. 
I am now on the heights with my young 
friend, looking around me before I cross 
the ditch and enter the gate of the forti- 
fications. 

On ascending the heights, my atten- 
tion was drawn to a spider, that had 
woven his web at the mouth of a cavern 
in the face of the clifil What a different 
position had he chosen for his frail tene- 
ment to that of his fellow-weavers, who 
had spun their webs in the dark nooks 
of the town below. Here were the fresh 
air and the sun, with the blue sky above, 
the town of Dover below, and a prospect 
of the heaving ocean. These attractions, 
hovrever, were useless to the insect ; and 
the web he had woven told us that he 
was as dependent a creature as were his 
less ambitious fellow-spiders. It is thus 
with the most ambitious man ! Give 
him all that wealth can procure, or the 
world bestow, he is still a poor depend- 
ent creature ; as dependent as his poorer 
fellow-men on the daily bounty of his 
Almighty Maker: his possessions hang 
on a thread, and his life is a gift from 
Him " in whose hand is the soul of every 
living thing, and the breath of all man- 
kind," Job xiL 10. 

As I look* towards the ocean, many a 
ship is ploughing her way through the 
waves. I see the coast of France in the 
distance. The castle crowns the hill on 
the left, the barracks and Drop Redoubt 
are somewhat nearer, and Dover lies be- 
low, with its piers, jetty, harbour, and 
ships. A little to the right, are the 
Ordnance Office and Soldiers' Hospital, 
while yet more southward Shakspeare's 
ClifiT arrests the eye of the spectator. 

With old James Grey and a corporal 
of the artillery for our guides, we have 
explored the prodigious fortifications of 
the citadel, said to be the strongest in 
the world, if those of Gibraltar and Malta 
are excepted. The trenches are forty- 
five feet deep, and may be swept at 
every angle by three thirty- two pounders 
or other pieces, beside the casements on 



each side, through which musketry may 
pour its unceasing fire. The subterra- 
neous excavations and galleries are on a 
large scale, with fire-puices for the sol- 
diers, and platforms for the men to stand 
on to fire. It is said that a garrison of 
three thousand men might here maintain 
themselves for ten years, well supplied 
with water, if outward succours were cut 
off. The stupendous trenches astonish 
the spectator; millions and millions of 
bricks must have been used in their 
formation. On expressing my surprise 
that such strong garrisons could ever be 
taken, the corporal, with a significant 
smile, remarked, that there were ways 
adopted in such cases more effectual than 
storming, seeming to imply that bribery 
was oftentimes employed instead of force. 

The corporal has taken us round the 
outer trencnes, explaining the use of the 
traversing platforms for the pieces of 
artillery, and the protecting mounds of 
earth, narrating to us, in our tour, anec- 
dotes of military warfare. Many of his 
remarks betoken him to be a man of some 
mind ; and the hasty ardour of the sol- 
dier is, evidehtly, fast giving way to the 
calmer reflection of the man. 

We have been to the redoubt and the 
barracks, and descended the military 
shaft, and are now ascending the flight 
of steps to Dover's famed castle, which 
occupies a most commanding station. 
On turning round, we now see Dover in 
a new attitude. The place is, as the 
guide-book tells us, one of the cinque 
ports, a borough, a market town, and an 
eminent sea port. It was called Dubris 
by the Romans, Dofra and Dofris hy the 
Saxons, and in Dooms-day book it is 
written Dovere. At the present day, it 
is called Dover, though m all records, 
deeds, and law proceedings, it is written 
Dovor. At one time, the place was 
walled round, and had ten gates. 

Respecting the origin of the castle, 
there are many traditions. One says, 
that the Britons had a strong hold there 
before the time of Julius Cesar; another, 
that the foundation was laid by Julius 
Cesar himself. It is, however, generally 
agreed that the Romans must have forti- 
fied the place, as the pharos, or watch 
tower, still remaining, is evidently of 
Roman construction. How uncertain and 
vague is traditional information ! With 
regard to ancient, unrecorded events, it 
may, indeed, be said, "We are but of 
j'esterday, and know nothing, because our 
days upon earth are a shadow," Job viii. 9. 
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On Miproachiiig the castle, the debtors 
confined there drew our attention to their 
begging-box. This they did by pulling 
a long string, the opposite end of wliich 
communicated with a bell on a post to 
wliich the box was attached. On drop- 
ping our alms into the box, the debtors 
waved a handkerchief at the window of 
their dreary abode, by way of acknow- 
ledging the benefaction. On the board 
over the box we read these lines : 

**Oye, irhoM hours exempt from sorrow flow, 
Behold the seat of pain, and want, and woe ; 
Think, while your hands the'proJBfer'd alms ex- 
tend, 
That, what y» giye to us, to God ye tend." 

Much have I heard of " Queen Eliza- 
beth's pocket pistol," and now it is be- 
fore me. It is difficult to account for the 
prevalence of untrue stories when their 
untruth is easily ascertained. From one 
end of England to the other has the re- 
port obtained credence, that this piece of 
ordnance has upon it the distich, 

** Spunge me well, and keep me clean, 
rU cany a ball to Cohus green ;** 

though there is not a word of truth in 
the story. This "pocket pistol" is a 
singular piece of brass ordnance, twenty- 
four feet long, presented by the States of 
Holland. It bears a Dutch inscription, 
with the following meaning : 

"O'er hill and dale I throw my ball, 
Breaks, my name, of mound and wail." 

It is rather believed, that, from an im- 
perfection supposed to have arisen in the 
casting, this piece, so far from ever hav- 
ing thrown a ball across the channel, has 
never been fired off at all. It is a twelve 
pounder. 

We have now groped our way through 
the dark passages, ascending and descend- 
ing, as the case required, the ladders 
and stone steps, leading along the sub- 
terranean excavations from one part of 
the castle to another. It has been ex- 
plained to us by our guide how an enemy 
attacking the place might be annoyed, 
even after gaining great advantages. A 
ponderous portcullis hung suspended, 
ready to crush, in its descent, the miser- 
able beings who might be under it. Here 
a deceitful and murderous trapdoor was 
prepared to give way beneath the feet of 
the besiegers, throwing them down into 
a hole, upon the iron spikes placed be- 
low for them to fall on, and then again 
springing up to its former position. 
There were strong doors, which could 



be closed firom within upon an assaulting 
enemy, shutting him up in the passage 
with no means of escape ; and yonder 
was a horrid aperture, down which could 
be poured burning sulphur to suffocate 
the wretched beings thus caught in the 
passages. And these things were the in- 
ventions of human beings ! . Never doe» 
man approach so near the character of 
a fiend, as when engaged in the hot con- 
tentions and cruel stratagems of unholy 
war! 

We have gazed on the church and the 
pharos, the old entrance, the Colton-gate, 
the keep, and the house of the governor. 
We have examined the cannon, seen the 
troops perform their evolutions, and visit- 
ed the ruins of a beautiful chapel, rich 
with elaborate sculpture, on whose walla 
are numberless inscriptions, written or 
graven there by French prisoners; and 
we have hung over the well whose awful 
depth is so great, that a stone dropped 
into it occupies eight or nine seconds in 
reaching the water, which looks like a 
sixpence at the bottom. 

Once more, are we walking around 
the castle cliff, gazing on the fair pros- 
pect that greets us. The wind is high; 
and hark ! the redoubt guns are firing a 
salute. The French ambassador, tlien^ 
is no doubt arrived. Nineteen times have 
the hills resounded with the roar. 

We must now descend from this cooi- 
manding height. Dover castle is ^d to 
comprise every kind of fortification which 
the art of war has contrived, to render 
a place impregnable. The invention of 
artillery has rendered many of these use- 
less ; but new works, in accordance with 
the altered tactics and military spirit of 
the times, have been added. Oh that 
mankind would ever dwell in affection! 
What a world of trouble, expense, sor- 
row, and sin, has war brought upoR our 
world 1 The house of defence may be 
strong, and the watch tower erected high, 
but ** except the Lord build the house, 
they labour in vain that build it; except 
the Lord keep the city^ the watchman 
waketh but in vain," Psa. exxvii. 1. 

Now for another stroll on the pier; 
one more ramble on the beach; with a 
walk to what remains ^f St. Radigukid's 
Abbey ; and then, farewell to Dover. 

VISIT TO THE SAMOANS. 

The landing and reception oi Messrs* 
Barff and Williams, says the Rev. K 
Prout, in the JV^emoirs of the latter, waj| 
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highly gratifying. As th% sun kad set 
ere they could reach the shore, the kind 
people had kindled a blazing beacon, and 
supplied themselres with torches to guide 
&e visitors. An immense crowd covered 
the beach, and, with their flaming brands, 
Ibrmed a guard of honour to the house of 
Malietoa, whither the brethren were borne 
in triumph, <^ sprawling," to use Mr. Wil- 
liams's own words, ** at full length upon 
their extended arms and hands." But 
" the majority had enough to do to gaze 
upon the wonderful strangers, and for 
this purpose, had climbed the cocoa-nut 
and other trees, upon the tnmks and 
branches of which they were seen in 
plusters by the red glare of the fire and 
the torches, peeping with glistening eyes 
and wondering lodk from aniongst the 
rich, dark foli^e which sursounded 
them.-' A song in honour of ^Hhe two 
g^?eat EngKsh chiefs " was speedily com- 
posed, set to music, and, witn the accom- 
paniraent of all manner of native instru- 
ments and dancing, sung in full chorus 
by the people. The information obtained 
on the voyage, horn Fanea, had pre- 
pared Mr. Williams for intercourse with 
a people, who^ although belonging to the 
same widely scattered race, inhabiting 
the difierent groups and islands of the 
South Pacific, which he had previously 
visited, were distinguished from them all 
by many peculiarities. And he had not 
been long amongst them before he had 
verified and increased the knowledge al- 
i«ady ^ined. In language and in their 
leadnig physical features, he at once per- 
OMved that they were Polynesian Asia- 
tics ; but in form, the men were neither 
so tall nor so museular, and the fbmales 
were not so beautiful as tiie Tahitians and 
Friendly Islanders. But the inferiority 
of the men in height and bulk, was fully 
oompeasated by their grace and agility. 
Of all the Polynesians whom he had 
seen, Mr. Williams pronounced the Sa- 
moan the most symmetric in form, and 
the most polished in manners; and of 
this they were themselves aware, and no 
means were neglected which could, in 
tiieir esdmi^on, set off or enhance their 
peMonid attractions. The toUet was a 
^rroe before which the gentlemen, no 
\6§B than the ladies, daily offered incense 
to their own vanity. A pair of portraits 
from the pencil of Mr. Williams, sketched 
from life upon his joumal, will enable 
the reader to form nis own idea of the 
people amongst whom he had now ar- 
rived. " Picture to yourself a fine well- 



grown Indian, with a dark, sparkling eye, 
a smooth skin, glistening from the head 
to the hips with sweet scented oil, and 
tastefully tattooed from the hips to the 
knees ; with a bandage of red-leaves, 
oiled and shining also, a head dress of 
the nautilus shell, and a string of small 
white shells around each arm, and you 
have a Samoan gentleman in full dress ; 
and, thus dressed, he thinks as much of 
himself, and the ladies think as much of 
him, as would be the case with an Eng- 
lish beau fitted out in the highest style of 
fashion. A Samoan lady, in full dress 
for a ball, wears a beautifully white silky- 
looking mat around her loins, with one 
comer tucked up, a wreath of sweet- 
smelling flowers around her head, a row 
or two of large blue beads about her neck ; 
her skin shining with scented oil, and the 
upper part of her person deeply tinged 
with turmeric rouge. The ladies spend 
a considerable time in preparing them- 
selves for company, as much so, perhaps, 
as their more enlightened sisters in Chris* 
tian and civilized lands ; and two or three 
lady's maids will be required to assist in 
these decorations. They are not tattooed 
like the men, but many of them are 
spotted all over." But while these and 
other peculiarities in their persons, dress, 
habitations, arrangements, and occupa- 
tions, interested Mr. Williams, his atten* 
tion was most powerfully arrested by the 
marked religious distinctions which sepa- 
rated the Samoans from all the other 
islanders with whom he had hitherto 
come into contact. Here he found none 
of the temples, idols, altars, priests, and sa- 
crifices, which abounded elsewhere ; and, 
although the prevalent superstitions were 
equally gross, they were less demoralizing 
and cruel. It was also obvious to his 
mind, that idolatry had not so firm a hold 
upon their affections as it had upon many 
other sections of the same race ; a cir- 
cumstance which, with the absence of the 
more palpable symbols of idolatry, had 
obtained for them from other islanders 
the epithet << godless." But this was 
most inapplicable; for if they did not 
worship idols of wood and of stone, they 
deified and reverenced many of the beasts, 
and birds, and fish, and creeping things, 
by which they were surrounded. Preva- 
lent, however, as this practice was, the 
absence of an interested, sanguinary, and 
powerful priesthood was a feature of their 
condition which Mr. Williams deemed 
peculiarly favourable to his object. 

The following two days were fraught 
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with interest and importance. During 
that time, the purpose of his visit was 
secured. While the people generally were 
prepared to receive the teachers, no har- 
rier against it was raised by the chiefs. 
On the contrary, Malietoa, won by the 
representations of Fanea, and by the 
arguments and persuasions of the mis- 
sionaries, acceded to their wishes, and 
gave a public pledge to protect the men, 
and learn the message now brought to 
his shores. Mr. Williams, therefore, 
deemed Savaii as won for the Saviour. 
A wide and effectual door was here open- 
ed for his gospel ; and a disposition 
evinced by all classes, which justified the 
hope that they would soon and universally 
receive it. " We. remained on shore," 
he writes to the directors, "three days 
and two nights, during which time, al- 
though probably no European had been 
on snore before, we were treated with 
the utmost respect and kindness. A 
commodious building was given up by 
the chiefs, for our people to teach and 
worship in, with four good dwellings for 
themselves." And when they returned 
to the ship, nothing could exceed the ex- 
pressions of regard which they received 
nrom the people, all of whom escorted 
them to the shore, and rent the air with 
the cry, " Great is our affection for you, 
EngUsh chiefs ! " 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE STARFISH, SEA 

URCHIN, 

AND OTHER ECHINODERMATA. 
No. I. 

CuviER, in his " Regne Animal," places 
the animals distinguished^ by the general 
title of Echinodermatay (as the starfish 
and sea urchin,) at the head of a great 
division termed, ^^Les Zoophytes, ou ani- 
maux rayonnh" From this situation 
they have been recently removed; and 
they now constitute part of the Svbregnum 
nematoneura,* established by Professor 
Owen. This arrangement is undoubtedly 
preferable, llie Nematoneura, and among 
them the Echinodermata, present us with 
a far higher grade of organization than 
we find in the Acrita, or ^^ Les Zoophytes'* 
of Cuvier. We detect nerves in the 
form of distinct filaments, and bundles 
of muscular fibres; we find a distinct 
elementary tube separated from the gene- 
ral mass of the body, and contained in 

* N^/ia,(nMia,) a thread' rct/pov, (n^tfron,) 
a nerre. 



an abdominal cavity. The ingegtiye and 
egestive orifices are generally distinct, 
^ere is also a circulatoiy system, through 
which the nutritive fluicu are conducted. 

With this brief preface, we may pro- 
ceed to state that the Echinodermata^^ 
so denominated fix)m the hedge-hog-like 
spines, by which many, as the Echinnsy 
or sea urchin, are covered, appear to be 
allied, on the one hand, to iLke PoUptferOy 
or zoophytes, and on the other, to the 
jinnidosay as the leech, the sea mouse, 
or aphrodite, the lugworm, or arenico- 
la, etc. The typical forms, indeed, such 
as Asterias and Echmusy.hxii that we are 
gradually conducted to them through a 
series of transitions, would appear to be 
isolated, so strange and anomalous are 
they in form and structure. If, however, 
we look, at an Encrinite, it reminds us 
forcibly of some of the zoophytes; and 
if we look at an Holoihuria, or a FistW" 
laria, we recognise their approximation 
to the Anntdosa, Now, between the 
Encfinite and the Ihtularia there is a 
regular series of connecting links. 

Commencing with the Encrimte; we 
see an animal consisting of a radiated 
body, supported on a long stem, attached 
to some firm object; the rays or arms 
are jointed, and are, besides, furnished 
with a double row of jointed filamentous 
appendages; the stem is jointed, and gives 
off numerous slender jointed branches. 

In the Comatidaj one of AsteriaSf 
we find a small ' central disc or body, 
surrounded by long slender rays, each 
minutely articulated, and provided with 
a double row of jointed nlaments; but 
there is no stem or footstalk. 

In the Goryonocephabis, or ''Medu- 
sa's head," we have a central body, sur- 
rounded by long slender jointed rays, 
which are not furnished with filamentous 
appendages, but themselves divide and 
subdivide, till their tenuity is extreme. * 

In the AphiurtUf we have again a 
body surrounded by rays composed of 
distinct portions articulated together, and 
furnished along the sides with short move- 
able spines. 

Here we arrive at the more ordinary 
forms of Asterias, as the common star- 
fish of our coasts, (Asterias rubens,) 
Leaving these, we are presented with 
several forms in which the disc is am- 
plified, the rays being at the same time 
short and broad at the base ; and through 
these we arrive at the depressed Echini^ 

• E^tvoc* {echinos,) a hedge-hog; Skpfia, 
(derma,) the skin. 
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as the Scutella, whence a series of forms 
introduces us to the globose Echini, 

In the HdiothurUt and FUitdaria, we 
have a decided step from Echinus to the 
Annelides, the Fisttdaria being tile last 
link of the chain. In the ffohthuria, 
we find the hard calcareous covering of 
the ordinary' Echinoderrnqta changed for 
a tough but irritable integument ; a few 
thin calcareous lamina surrounding the 
mouth, being the vestiges of the shell 
so developed in Echinus, Locomotive 
suckers are still present; but these in the 
Fiatularia are absent, and the body ap- 
proximates in form to that of a worm, 
lugworm, or leech, with radiating ten- 
tacles round the mouth. Leaving these 
general views, let us attend to the struc- 
ture of the Echinodermata, 

The EncrinitCj (Encrinus,) belongs to 
the crinoid, (cptvov, crinon^ alily>) or lily- 
like family of the Echinodermata, and is 
a tenant of the hotter seas. One minute 
species, indeed, the PeniacrinusEuropauSf 
has been detected in the seas of Europe 
attached to corals ; but the tropical ocean 
presents us with species of large size and 
elegant appearance. They are, however, 
extremely rare, and few cabinets can 
boast of a fine specimen. 

The rarity of Encrinites is the more 
remarkable from the circumstance of the 
multitude of fossil species known, whole 
masses of rock consisting of their reliquiae. 
In Derbyshire, we find immense strata of 
encrinite or entrochite marble, replete 
with the exuviae of these beings: the 
broken joints are commonly called St. 
Cuthbert's beads; they resemble small' 
and nearly solid wheels, with a cinque- 
foil orifice in the centre. When the outer 
coat of these fossil entrochites is destroy- 
ed, the central part, or stipe, which in the 
living animals was ligamentous, consists 
of a series of circular equi-distant plates 
round a tubular axis. These relics are 
called screw-stones. 

The ascerhuned species of fossil en- 
crinite are very numerous, and present 
us with the types of many distinct genera. 
It is, however, to the recent species that 
we invite attention. 

The Encrinite, as Cuvier observes, may 
be defined as a Comaiula, (or slender- 
rayed starfish,) with the disc prolonged 
into a stem, divided into numerous joints, 
every part being strengthened by a mo- 
saic of calcareous pieces imbedded in the 
living matter, of wmch the animal consists. 
£very single joint is thus tesselated, the 
separate portions being kept in juxta- I 



position by the living body. The disc, 
or centre, fix>m which the arms radiate, 
is also invested with a mosaic of plates 
fitted to each other. 

Of the internal structure of the En- 
crinite, little or nothing is known. We 
find an ingestive and egestive orifice on 
the disc, and as in Comatujta, it is pro- 
bable that there is a stomach and con- 
voluted alimentary canal. The rays of 
the Encrinites are beset on each side with 
a row of firm, but jointed filaments, adapt- 
ing these organs for a tenacious grasp 
of their prey. In Comatula, the nearest 
of the Asterias family, these filaments 
are also present ; and, besides serving as 
graspers, they assist as locomotive or- 
gans, enabling the creature to traverse 
the sandy bottom of the water. M. 



THE RATE OF A VESSEL DETERMINED. 

The term knot for mile, is taken from 
the method used on board ship to as- 
certain the rate at which a vessel is 
passing through the water. A line, 
about seventy or eighty fathoms in length, 
rather thicker than whipcord, is kept 
on a reel about a foot and a half in 
width, and five or six inches in diameter. 
To the end of this line is fixed a flat 
piece of wood, somewhat larger than a 
man!s hand, in the form of a quadrant, 
OB one quarter of a circle. To this piece 
of wood, called the log-ship, a slip of 
lead is fastened on the curved side, of 
sufficient weight to make it sink per- 
pendicularly in the water, till the centre 
or angular point, is just visible above the 
surface. The line at the end is divided 
into two branches or legs, one of which is 
permanently fixed to one of the comers 
of this log-ship, while the other is kept 
in its place in the opposite comer by a 
peg, thrust into a hole when the log is to 
be used. This peg is so contrived that, 
by jerking the line, it can be withdrawn 
when the operation is over. 

The reader will readily understand all 
this, if the disposition of the strings by 
which a boy's kite is attached to the cord 
be remembered. The log-ship, in fact, is 
merely a miniature water-kite. As long 
as all the legs or branches at the end of 
the line are fixed to it, the plane is kept 
flat against the water ; but if one of the 
strings give way, or if the peg holding 
it be withdrawn, the same thing happens 
to the log-ship that would happen to a 
kite, if one of its two legs or terminating 
strings were cut close to the paper. The 
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fiat faee of ^ board instfiiitly o^ases (e 
oppose itself to the fluid, and, of coiurse, 
when one of its angles only is presented, 
it is easily pulled back again* As long^ 
however, as the peg remains in its place, 
the plane of the board offers so much re- 
sistance to the water, that as the vessel 
advances, the log-ship remains upright 
nearly in the same spot, like a floating 
anchor, and thus draws the line ofl* the 
reel which ii held up for the purpose. 

It may now be easily seen, that if the 
Hne be divided into equal portions of a 
known length, and account be taken of 
the number of these portions which pass 
through the hand in a given time, the 
rate at which the ship is sailing, in any 
other space of time, say one hour, may 
be told. The common method is to use 
what is called a half-minute sand-glass, 
and to divide the long line into portions 
bearing the same relation to a nautical 
mile that half a minute does to an hour. 
At the end of the first portion of the line 
one knot is placed; at the second two 
knots, and so on; If this sand-glass 
were made to run exactly half a minute, 
then, since the number of feet in a nau- 
tical mile is six thousand and seventy^ 
nine, each knot in the line ought to con- 
sist of fifty feet and a little more than 
seven inches. It is found more con- 
venient, however, to use a ssmd«glass 
which runs only twenty-eight seconds, 
and to divide the log-liae into portions 
of forty- seven feet three .inehes, which 
still, very nearly, preserves the propor- 
tion between the two things compared. 
In arithmetical language, this ratio may 
be expressed by saying : As three thou- 
sand six hundred, the number of seconds 
in one hour, are to twenty-eight, the 
number of seconds which the sand-glass 
runs, so are six thousand and seventy- 
nine fset, the length of a eeographical 
mile, to forty-seven feet tibree inches 
nearly, the length of one knot of the line. 

On board a man-of-war, it is the duty 
of the mate of the watch, or principal 
midshipman, to ascertain tl)e rate at 
which the ship is going through the 
water, by heaving the log at the end of 
every hour. If the rate of sailing be 
considerable, the log^hip hardly lights 
on the surface before the line flies rattling 
through the mate's hand, spinning off 
the reel in fine style. The marks or knots 
on the lines do not commence, however, 
till thirty or forty feet of what is ealled 
** stray line" have been drawn ont, at 
which point a piece of red bunting is 



inserted between tiie slxands of the Hue. 
This mark, by striking against the hand 
of the person heaving the log, and through 
whose fingers, formed into the shape of 
a ring, the line passes, intimates, even 
in the darkest night, the moment when 
the period begins, during the lapse of 
which an acequnt is to be taken of the 
quantity of line drawn out. As soon as 
the mate feels. this mark pass through 
his hand, he ories out, "Turn." On 
which the quarter-master reverses the 
half-minute glass, and holding it close to 
his £Eice, brings it against the brightest 
part of the sky he can find, in order that 
te may distingukh the exact moment 
when the last sands have run through. 
At that instant, he calls out, ''Stop." 
On which the mate of the watch closes 
his hand on the Hne, to arrest its further 
escape, and a lad, who all the while 
has neld the reel over his head, brings 
it smartly down to his knees, to prevent 
any more line from being drawn out. 
Another man springs forward at the same 
moment, and, catching hold of the log^ 
line, begins hawling it on board. Mean- 
while the young officer examines f&e line 
as it comes in again, and as soon as one 
of the sets of knots or marks reaches 
him, he oounts their number, if it be 
dark, with his fingers. If the ship be 
going fast, the moment the line is ar» 
rested, or within a second or two altera 
wards, the strain upon it becomes se 
great that the peg which holds one of 
the two branches of the line is drawn 
out of the log-ship, on which the board 
instantly turns round, and by lying flat 
on the water is easily drawn along. If 
the vessel be going slowly throudb the 
water, it is neoessary to jerk the line 
smardy, to disengage the peg. 

EGYPT.— No. III. 
ARMENIA, MESOPOTAMIA, AND BABYLON. 

The sources of the Euphrates, which 
forms the eastern boundary of the Pro* 
mised Land, are in the highlands of 
Armenia, which is situated round Mount 
Ararat, and was called, by the Romana^ 
Lesser Armenia. In the most ancient 
times it was called, the Land of Ararat, 
Minni, and Thogarma. The latter, aocord- 
ing to £zekiel, is in the neighbourhood 
of Meseoh and Thubal. According to the 
ancient traditions of the Armenians and 
Georgians, Thogarmos, the son of Javan, 
the son of Japhet, was the progenitor of 
the Armenian, Geoigiaa, Lesghishian, 
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and other nationi related ta them, wbo 
dwelt at first on the highlanda of Ar- 
menia and on the southern coast of the 
Caspian Sea, and hordered on the Kur- 
diaiis in Media : hut for several centuries 
past, they have heen continually driven 
back among the Caucasian mountains. 
Still the Armenians call themselves " the 
house of Thogarma." Ararat, the coun- 
try on whose lofty mountain the ark rested 
(Gen. viii. 4) was the dwelling-place of 
the most ancient race of men after the 
flood, until they became sufficiently nu- 
merous to attempt building the tower of 
Babel. One part of the country was 
called Minni, and the name Ar-Minni 
(hence Armenia) is compounded of Ara- 
rat and Minni. 

The large tract of country which ex- 
tends from the highlands of Armenia to 
the lowlands of Babylon, between the 
rivers Euphrates and Tigris, is called Me- 
sopotamia and Clialdea. In Hebrew, the 
Upper Phrat(or Euphrates) land, is called 
Fadan-Aram, that is, the arable land of 
Syria ; pr Aram-Naharaim, that is, Syria 
between the two rivers, which is the 
meaning of the Greek name, Mesopo- 
tamia. The Arabians call it El-Dshesira,* 
the island. But the lower part of the 
country has been called, from the earliest 
times down to the present day, Shinar. 

In the climate of this country, there is 
the greatest difference betwe^i the upper 
and the lower parts. All the highlands 
of Western Asia have a keen, dry at- 
mosphere, a rocky soil, full of springs, 
sultry summer days, cold nights, and 
severe winters^ with much snow. Such 
is the climate of the northern parts of 
Mesopotamia,' which the Romans called 
Great Armenia, and which, at present, 
is called Diarbekir. The vine, the olive, 
and the mulberry, require careful culti- 
vation ; the chief means of subsistence 
is the breeding of cattle, particularly 
sheep. Here is situated ''Ur of the 
Chaldees," from which, at the Divine 
command, Abraham removed, with his 
father, Terab, to the milder climate of 
Haram, Gen. xi. 28 — 31 j Acts vU. 2 ; 
Gen. xii. 1. Here, in the Koordish 
(Gordian) mountains, were the origfinal 
abodes of these ancient Chaldeans, who, 
under Nebuchadneazar, six hundred years 
before Christ, were mighty conquerors. 
The ecclesiastical community of the Chal- 
deans in Asia is not to be confounded 
with the national stock of the Chaldeans. 
On the other hand, an unmixed branch 
of the ancient Chaldeans still remains in 



the modem nation of the Kuxdiana.- They 
inhabit the mountains of the Turko- 
Persian and Russian borders. Theiw 
number, on the eastern side of Persia, i« 
estimated at fifty thousand families, and 
they form, therefore, a eonsiderable milb* 
tary power. Most of them build no 
houses, but dwell in* tents. 

The climate of the lowlands Is- qnito 
0{^site to that of the highlands. Owing 
to their situation at the mouths of rivers, 
which are generally divided into a num- 
ber of distinct streams, they are wamt 
and moist. The soil, consisting of fine sand 
and rich alluvial deposit, is always ei^ 
posed to being laid waste by innndationSy 
and its cultivation is as scanty as po»* 
sible. This is the natmre of the climate 
of Babylonia. Tiie rapid course of the 
two rivers, arises from the great eleva- 
tion of th& highlands above the plains 
in which the rivera terminate ; and the 
diflferenee in temnerature is so much 
greater, because tne two valleys, from 
the southern extremities of Armenia to 
the aerthem boundaries of Babylon, 
stretch to the length of seventy miles from 
a temperate to a warm climate. So also 
Mesopotamia, which Ues in the middle, 
between the two extremes, consists of 
two parts very different from each other. 

That part of Mesopotamia which hop- 
dera on Great Armenia has a fruitful soil, 
an agreeable and healthy climate, warm 
dry smenmers, peiiodieal rains, and mo- 
derately cold winters. The vine and the 
olive thrive admirably, and grow almost 
spontaneously; citrons, pomegranates, and 
all fine fruit trees are very abundant. 
Dates cannot ripen. Cold nights succeed 
to hot days ; hut with a pure dry air this 
is not unhealthy. On the. mountains, 
some miles from the Euphrates, is situ- 
ated the^ town of Haran, or Charran, (in 
Latkij Carra,) from which Abraham re- 
moved by the command of God after he 
had IdBb Ur in Cbaldea with hie father. 
Here Jacob kept Laban's flock fbr twenty 
years, and then returned, a wealthy man, 
to GHlead. Haran lay on the great line 
of traffic which proceeds from Tadmor 
to the eastern and northern countries; 
and in the time of Alexander the Great, 
and «ven aa late as the Roman emperors, 
was a very coMnderable and opulent 
town, of whteh the ruins that still remain 
are a witness : see Ezek. xxvii. 33. At 
the present day, this country is far less 
built upon and inhabited than the eolder 
highlands of the Kurdians ; for the richer 
and better a oonntry is by nature, so 
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much poorer and void of inhabitants is 
it under the oppressions of the Turkish 
pachas. It is under the government of 
the pacha of Mosul. 

Farther down, from the plain of Tad- 
mor to the vicinity of Bagdad, which 
lies ten miles north of ancient Babylon, 
it is almost entirely a salt plain, capable 
of no cultivation, producing nothing but 
wormwood, salt plants, tamarisks, and 
other resinous shrubs, the abode of the 
wild ass and the ostrich. But the vege- 
tation is luxuriant on the banks of the 
rivers ; and as far as the inundations im- 
prove the soil, by the mud they deposit, 
the dates ripen, the barley yields forty or 
fifty fold, the millet a hundredfold. 

Suddenly we come from this desert of 
the Bedouins, over some small hills and 
rapid streams, to the extensive waving 
corn-fields of Babylonia. The climate 
and the soil resemble that of Lower 
Egypt; but at the present day it is utterly 
neglected. In the flat grounds of the 
lower Euphrates, on both sides of that 
mighty stream, is situated Babylon, the 
gre.it city of the proud king whom God 
selected to be a scourge and a '' thresh- 
ing wain" for the nations of western 
Asia, and especially for Israel. This city 
was twelve (German) miles in circum- 
ference, and had walls three hundred 
feet high and eighty-seven feet thick. 
All that human hands could produce that 
was massive or magnificent appeared to 
be enclosed within these walls. Here 
stood the temple of Belus, six hundred 
feet high, which, it is generally supposed, 
was the same as the "tower of Babel," 
built by men of the earliest ages ; here 
were "the hanging gardens," which 
were made on the roofs of a royal palace, 
three hundred feet high, and were reck- 
oned a master-piece of architectural skill. 
A hundred brazen doors led to the palace 
of Nebuchadnezzar, which formed a city 
within the city more than two (German) 
miles in circumference. But more won- 
derful than all were the artificial dams, 
canals, and reservoirs, by which provision 
was made that the waters of the Eu- 
phrates, at the greatest height, might not 
mundate the city, and likewise that when 
at the lowest there might be no want 
of water in this immense city. 

" Babylon the great, the glory of king- 
doms, the beauty of the Chaldees' excel- 
lency, the lady of kingdoms, the renowned 
of the whole world:" such were the ex- 
pressions applied to it by the holy pro- 
phets, Isa. xiii* 19; xlvii, 5; Jer. li. 54. 



But, ** Come down, and sit in the dust, O 
virgin daughter of Babylon, sit on the 
ground : there is no throne, O daughter 
of the Chaldeans," Isa. xlvii. 1. " And I 
will punish Bel in Babylon," (his splendid 
temple,) " and I will bring forth out of 
his mouth that which he hath swallowed 
up," Jer. li. 44. Cyrus captured Babylon, 
but did not destroy it One of his suc- 
cessors, Xerxes, plundered \ts temple, 
and broke in pieces its idols. Alexander 
the Great attempted to revive the former 
splendour of Babylon. Ten thousand 
workmen were ordered to repair the dams 
of thcr Euphrates ; but his sudden death 
put a stop to the undertaking. "We 
would have healed Babylon, but she is 
not healed," Jer. li. 9. 

Till the birth of Christ, and later, a part 
of Babylon was inhabited ; and an apostle 
of Christ wrote a letter from Babylon to 
the churches scattered in Lesser Asia, 
1 Pet. V. 13; but in the time of the em- 
peror Constantino the immense walls of 
the city only served as a retreat for wild 
beasts, and a hunting enclosure for the 
amusement of the Persian monarchs. 
From that period no further mention is 
•made of this city in history ; it has been 
blotted out like Sodom and Gomorrah, 
Isa. xiii. 19. Not even the wandering 
Arab pitches his tent there, Isa. xiii. 20. 
Men dread the wild beasts, and still 
more the evil spirits which are super- 
stitiously supposed to haunt the place. 
It is nothing out a marsh, and has been 
swept with the besom of destruction, 
Isa. xiv. 23. Other great cities, such as 
Egyptian Thebes, Tadmor, and Balbec, 
ccdl forth, even in ruins, a tribute of 
admiration from the traveller; but the 
ruins of Babylon are only "heaps, a 
dwellingplace for dragons," Jer. li. 37. 
Thus the prophecy is verified, '**Fhe 
broad walls of Babylon shall be utteriy 
broken," Jer. li. 58. No one could have 
thought this possible, when the predic- 
tion was uttered. Of the walls, eighty- 
seven feet in thickness, on which six 
four-wheeled carriages could be driven 
abreast, scarcely the slightest trace re- 
mains. 

When first founded, in the early ages 
of the human race, Babylon was designed 
to become the metropolis of the world. 
For Babylon was the spot where the de- 
scendants of Noah assembled in order 
to build a city and a tower, whose top 
would reach to heaven; in order that they 
might have a place of rendezvous when 
they were spread over all lands. Yet for 
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fifteen hundred yean it remained undis- 
tinguished, and for the most part subject 
to the Assyrian sway. But, six hundred 
years before the birth of Christ, Nebu- 
chadnezzar arose, who, with amazing ra- 
pidity, conquered one country after an- . 
other, and made Chaldea, (though small 
in extent,) with its capital, Babylon, the 
centre of a great empire, which be 
speedily constructed out of the wreck of 
the Assyrian empire, which had been 
broken m pieces by his father. Splendid, 
but brief, was the career of the Babylonian 
empire. With Nebuchadnezzar's death, 
it sank again, and gave place, first to the 
Median, and soon after to the Persian 
empire. 

In the midst of the marshy retreats of 
dragons, among the ruins of Babylon, 
rises a mound of burned and glazed bricks. 
This is supposed to be the ruins of the 
original tower of Babylon, which after- 
wards was used as a temple for Belus 
till the destruction of the city. The form 
of this great ruin resembles a fallen 
pyramid, the circumference of which, on 
the ground floor, measures two thousand 
two hundred and eighty-six feet, while 
it rises to the height of one hundred and 
ninety-eight feet. On the highest part 
of the mound may be seen a pillar thirty- 
seven feet high, of solid masonry, which 
apparently formed the corner of one story. 
On the western side of the structure, 
which, on the mund floor, is rather 
more than five hundred feet long, two 
stories can be perceived, the lower one 
sixty feetytthe upper one more than one 
hundred feet high; the latter also evi- 
dently contains the foundations of a tbird 
story. The first was, in all probability, 
not lower than the second, but only sunk 
one half in the heap of ruins. ** Be- 
hold, I am against thee, O destroying 
mountain, saith the Lord." Such is the 
language of another prophecy, of whose 
literal fulfilment these rums are a witness. 
** I will stretch out mine hand upon 
thee, and roll thee down from the rocks, 
and will make thee a burnt mountain," 
Jer. li. 25. 

The Roman Catholic bishop who re- 
sides at Bagdad, bears the title of bishop 
of Babylon, hence the Papists are ac- 
customed to call Bagdad, *<New Baby- 
lon." Bagdad was once a proud Mo- 
hammedan city. It was built by the 
khalif Al Mansur, on the two sides of the 
Tigris, in the year 763, and adorned by 
Harun Al Raschid : it is still a consider- 
able city belonging to the Turks, and 



contains more than one hundred thousand 
inhabitants. — Dr, Barth, 



THE BRAZEN SERPENT. 

The forbearance of God had been pecu- 
liarly manifested to the murmuring and 
ungrateful Israelites. Notwithstanding bis 
miraculous interpositions on their behalf, 
when encompassed with dangers, and his 
constant providential care of them, in the 
supply of their wants, raining manna for 
their food, and causing the waters to gush 
from the rock, and attend their course, 
they were perpetually complaining. " For 
their heart was not right with him, nei- 
ther were they stedfast in his covenant. 
How oft did they provoke him in the 
wilderness, and grieve him in the desert !" 
Psa. Ixxviii. 37, 40. Still, " being full of 
compassion, he forgave their iniquity ; yea, 
many a time, turned he his anger away, 
and did not stir up all his wrath." There 
was a limit, however ; to transgress which 
was the signal for a fearful retribution. 
That limit was rsached and passed, by 
the people, as they journeyed towards 
£dom ; and God, in his wrath, sent fiery 
serpents among them, and many were 
destroyed. 

In their extremity the people sought 
to Moses, confessed their sin against the 
Lord and. him, and implored his interces- 
sion with the Most High. Although they 
had borne themselves ungratefully to- 
wards him, they felt so assured of his real 
concern for their welfare, that they knew 
he would mediate for them with God; 
and as hitherto his intercessions had 
mightily prevailed, they believed, were he 
to do so now, the plague would be stayed. 
Moses, who rose superior to all personal 
feelings, -complied with their request. 
'''And the Lord said unto Moses, Make 
thee a fiery serpent, and set it upon a 
pole : and it shall come to pass, that 
every one that is bitten, when he looketh 
upon it, shall live. And Moses made a 
serpent of brass, and put it upon a pole, 
and it came to pass, that if a serpent had 
bitten any man, when he beheld the ser- 
pent of brass, he lived," Numb. xxi. 8, 9. 

It is this very extraordinary fact to 
which our Lord alludes in his memorable 
conversation with Nicodemus, John iii. 
14, 15, and which forms so striking an 
illustration of the more wondrous circum- 
stances attending his crucifixion fur tbe 
sins of men. Most vividly does this 
event stand out in the records of Jewish 
history, casting its broad shadows onward 
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to gotfpel tim«ft. To t^e pjoafl and re- 
flecting portion of tbe Israelites, in all 
the succeeding generations of that people, 
it could not fail to present an aspect most 
significant. Its hMden meaning would 
be more and more clearly discernible, as 
the days of the Messiah drew near ; and 
when the amazing occurrences ofCalvar)' 
had taken place, all that was obscure in 
the symbolic representation would be ex- 
plained. We are enabled to contemplate 
It in the light which is reflected upon it 
from the cross, and the contemplation is 
instructive. 

We perceive that the sin of the people 
produced the plague, to stop the progress 
of which the brazen serpent was lifted 
up. And the principal features in their 
guilt were, distrust of God's goodness, 
ingratitude for former mercies, and dis^ 
obedi«nce to the Divine commands. 

Precisely similar were the prominent 
features of the first transgression. Our 
first parents, although surrounded by in- 
numerable evidences of the beneficence 
of Jehovah, in the glorious Paradise 
they inhabited, listening to the insinua- 
tions of the destroyer, ventured to ques- 
tion the goodness of God. ' They enjoyed 
every thing that could minister to the 
happiness of their bodies and souls, being 
made a little lower than the angels, and 
yet they were ungrateful. And notwith- 
standing the prohibition they received, 
accompanied by a fearful threatening, 
should they venture to disregard it, they 
ate of the fruit of the forbidden tree, and 
fell; and all men fell in them as the re- 
presentatives of the human race. The 
poison of sin, which then began to work 
in the hearts of our first parents, has 
aflected all who succeeded them. This 
fiery serpent is bearing death to all flesh. 
No matter what regions of the globe we 
traverse, wherever intelligent existence is 
found, there will men be seen, writhing 
under the awful effects of sin. There needs, 
then, a remedy capable of meeting the 
malignity, inveteracy, and extent of the 
disease. One is provided. 

The selection of a remedy, in the case 
of the Israelites bitten by the fiery ser- 
pents, was with the Lord. Just so was 
it, in the choice of the Saviour required 
for the salvation of the whole human 
family. And the one and the other were 
appointed, as the only means of deliver- 
ance from death. The brazen serpent 
was to be erected on a pole, that all the 
camp might behold it ; and proclamation 
was made, that a certain act was to be 



performed by the people, in order that 
they mi^t obtain a cure. ** Every one 
that is bitten, when he looketh upon it, 
shall live." What a picture of 'desola- 
tion and wretchedness must have present- 
ed itself to the eye of Moses, as he 
gazed on the thousands of Israel, many 
already cold in death, others expiring in 
agony, and terror sitting on every coun- 
tenance, as the wail of some departing 
spirit rose upon the air, and the stifled 
groan of others told of unutterable an- 
guish! How blessed the tidings, then, 
which Moses was to proclaim I A res- 
pite from death! Complete recovery! 
But how ffurprising the means by which 
this was to be effected ! They were to 
look to the brazen serpent, and the plague 
should be stayed. A simple, yet certain 
remedy. However desperate the condi- 
tion of any, a glance to that object would 
be followed by restoration ; it would be 
equally effectual in the case of him who 
was in the last stage of the disease, as in 
him who had but recently been attacked. 
That which was required was easy of 
performance; and they would be inex- 
cusable indeed who refused to follow the 
directions of the prophet. Now, in this 
act, simple as it may appear, all the ele- 
ments of faith were in exercise, in the 
minds of those who performed it. They, 
if time for reasoning on the subject were 
allowed them, might reflect, that no phy- 
sical influence could possibly be exerted 
upon their tortured bodies by the serpent 
of brass. But, as they now, most pro- 
bably, had a perfect conviction of the 
wisdom and truth of Jehovah, and re- 
garded this as a fresh trial of faith, they 
believed, that as he had promised, so it 
would come to pass, however extraordi- 
nary the means, however unlikely. They 
followed the instructions given, and re- 
turning health was the result. Thus did 
God honour their faith. They believed, 
and lived. If any refused to comply with 
the conditions — the narrative mentions 
none — they doubtless perished, because 
they believed not the word of the Lord. 

AH that is now required of sinners, to 
be freed from the deadly curse of the law, 
is, that they look unto Jesus, believing 
him to be the propitiation for the sin of 
the world. God has declared that, by 
the infinite iherit of the sufibrings and 
sacrifice of his well-beloved Son, a satis- 
faction has been made to Divine justice 
for the transgressions of men ; and he is 
able, consistently with the exercise of 
that attribute, to extend mercy to all who 
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x^^nfc. Men are to betiere Am^ and to 
look for pardon and eternal life, throagfa 
Jeflus Christ — God graciously assuring 
them that, seeking them through this 
medium, they shall receive them. Hence 
the words of Jehovah, '' Look unto me, 
and be ye 'saved, all the ends of the earth," 
Isa. zlv. 22. This call is from the cross. 
"Behold the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world," John i. 29. 
High is he lifted up, that all men may see 
him ; and to him must the eye of every 
perishing transgressor be directed. As to 
one object all the smitten Israelites were 
to turn, in obedience to the Divine com- 
mand : so to this one and only Saviour all 
the world is to look. Salvation is to be 
found in no other, ''for there is none 
other name under heaven given among 
men, whereby we must be saved," Acts iv. 
12. Pardon has been purchased by him at 
an infinite cost, that of his own precious 
blood ; and faith is simply putting forth 
the hand to take it, as onered in the 
gospel. This is the way of God's ap- 
pointment, and the fatal influence of sin 
can alone be destroyed; our deliverance 
from wretohedness now, and eternal woe 
hereafter, can alone be effected by thus 
"looking unto Jesus." The invariable 
reply to every trembling transgressor, 
when, under an overwhelming conviction 
of his guilt and danger, he inquires, 
" What must I do to be saved," is, " Be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved." There is no other plan 
which may embrace the "better sort;" 
for to a moral Nicodemus, and to a cruel 
and heartless gaoler, the same direction, 
by Christ and his apostle, is given. 

It is then a matter of infinite moment 
that this be clearly and fully understood. 
Mistakes made on this subject are likely 
to end in the most appalling results. Di- 
rect and wilfiil rejection of this method 
of salvation is the most fearful crime that 
can be committed. It is doing " despite to 
the Spirit of grace ;" insulting the wisdom, 
compassion, and forbearance of Jehovah ; 
trampling "under foot the Son of God, and 
counting the blood of the covenant, where- 
with he was sanctified, an unholy thing," 
Heb. X. 29. A sin of such magnitude, as 
tbat it alone is equal to, and surpasses 
all others, for thus does the Son of God 
himself speak of it : " This is the con- 
demnation" — as if all other transgressions 
sunk into insignificance compared with 
this — " that light is come into the world, 
and men loved darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds were evil,'' John iii. 19. 



We shoold have deemed a J«w inex* 
cusable who had refused to observe the 
simple directions of Moses, that could so 
easily be followed, especially when his 
life depended upon it'; and a tefusal or 
neglect issued in a speedy death of the 
most revoltiig nature. And this esti- 
mate of the fblly of him who availed not 
himself of the mercy of God, even when 
it. secured a continuance of existence for 
a few years only, would be just. What 
shall he thought, then, of those who wil- 
fully and contumaciously reject "the 
counsel of God against themselves," who, 
when a mightier deliverance is proffered, 
one from the curse of sin, the dominion 
of Satan, the pangs of the "second 
death," the unutterable agonies of eternal 
woe, exhibit the utmost indifference? 
Alas ! this is the case with the majority of 
those in whose hearing the invitations of 
mercy are continually proclaimed. But 
they have never calculated the conse- 
quences; nor ever seriously considered 
their real position. With multitudes there 
is no sensibility as to their guilt and ex- 
posure to ruin ; hence they pursue the 
descending path with the greatest uncon- 
cern, while over them is glittering the 
flaming sword of an avenging God, and 
they tread, every step they take, on the 
verge of the tremendous gulf of death, 
into which they may in a moment fall, 
and sink for ever. 

Now, had an Israelite been unconscious 
of any wound, he would not, probably, 
have looked to the brazen serpent ; and 
had he been unbitten, it would have been 
unnecessary. Were we to meets.with one 
who knew no sin, he could not be made 
sensible of the necessity for looking to 
the cross. And it* there be those who do 
not believe in their own sinfulness, the 
effect will be the same ; to them a cruci- 
fied Saviour is pointed out in vain. But 
a voice from the oracle of truth is heard, 
assuring us, that " all have sinned, and 
come short of the glory of God," Rom. iii. 
23. All are perishing through the work- 
ings of sin; and spirits are passing with 
fearful rapidity into an eternal world, 
unforgiven, unholy, while a remedy ef- 
ficient and available is at hand, offered to 
all, and offered freely. A priceless gift 
presented without price ! As certain as 
was the cure in the case of any bitten 
Israelite, when he gazed upon the brazen 
serpent, so surely will every sinner be par- 
doned, and introduced into eternal life, 
who looks by faith to Jesus ; for " as 
Mosei lifted up the serpent in the wilder* 
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nessy" and he who looked upon it lived, 
** even so must the Son of man be lifted 
up: that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have eternal life," 
John iii. 14, 15. T. A. 



EVENING ATMOSPHERE AT SEA. 

An evening atmosphere at sea is some* 
times very spendid. *'For half an hour 
before and after sunset," says the Rev. 
Mr. Stewart, "the whole heavens, ex- 
cept • a quarter circle in. the west, was 
covered; by dense lowering clouds. The 
elevation of the unshaded was not more 
than fifty ; and under it, on the furthest 
horizon, a line and a mass of vapour 
extended, so greatly resembling a distant 
coast, that, if we had not known it to be 
impossible, no vision or glasses could 
have satisfied us that it was not the Ame- 
rican continent. The rays of the sun 
entirely shut out by the heavy canopy 
above, came to us only in splendid re- 
flections from this fairy realm, and pre- 
sented a succession of mountains, and 
groves, and spires, and turrets, and towers, 
all in the richest colouring, and glittering 
with silver. Suddenly the sun burst from 
behind its dark drapery, and in an in- 
stant the whole mass of clouds, over and 
around us, was changed from the black- 
ness of night to the brightest crimson ; 
while the sea, which was before shrouded 
as in a funeral pall, gleamed with the 
mingled reflection? of purple and gold." 

HORNS OP THE STAG. 

The annual loss and reproduction of 
the horns of a stag, is one of the most 
wonderful phenomena of animal physio- 
logy. The power of the nutritive process 
of the blood-vessels is strikingly exhi- 
bited by it, since a stag's horn, weighing 
perhaps twenty-five pounds, is completely 
formed in ten weeks. It exhibits a sin- 
gular instance of a limited duration in 
life of a part of the system entirely in- 
dependent of the life of the whole. What 
is very remarkable, the branches of the 
external crooked arteries which supply 
the horn with nourishment, are remark- 
ably dilated and extended in ramification 
during its growth ; and are again curtailed 
and diminished in calibre when the pro- 
cess has ceased. The stag begins to shed 
his horns in the latter end of February, 
or the beginning of March. Very soon 
after the old horn falls olf, a soft tumour 
begins to appear, which is covered with 



a velvet-looking down, and from that 
time forward it continues to grow and to 
shoot forth its antlers. The skin covers 
the horns for some time, and the blood- 
vessels with which it is furnished, serve 
to supply the growing horns with nourish- 
ment These vessels are placed within 
tbree furrows, which appear on the horn, 
after the skin has been removed; for, 
when the horns have reached their full 
growth, they acquire strength and so- 
lidity, and the velvet skin, with its blood 
vessels, dries up, and begins to fall ofi) 
and hastens this process by the itching 
feeling which is then produced, inducing 
him to rub thein against the trees; in 
this manner, the whole horn gradually 
acquires its complete hardness, expan- 
sion, elasticity, and beauty. — Gilpin, 

MONTANVERT. 

Mont AN VERT rises abruptly from the 
vale of Chamouni, and may be considered 
as one of the bases of Mont Blanc. It 
is beautifully wooded to the summit. 
From this latter circumstance it has de- 
rived its name. It is usually ascended 
by travellers, as it commands the sea of 
ice, ' and the wilderness of snowy moun- 
tains that surroimd and overhang it to 
the south, with the vale of Chamouni, 
Mount Breven, the Col de Balme, and 
many other majestic elevations to the 
north. In our ascent we observed the 
ruin which had been wrought by many 
avalanches, while our ears were assailed 
by the thunder of others, occurring in' 
higher districts of the mountains, and 
out of our sight. Trees torn up by the 
roots, withered branches, and blasted 
trunks, were scattered in every direction 
round us ; and sometimes a considerable 
space was completely cleared by one of 
these tremendous agents of destructioir. 
An avalanche that fell about two hundred 
years ago, completely buried the prin- 
cipal village, situated at the foot of the 
mountain ; in consequence of which the 
inhabitants who escaped removed to the 
opposite side of th6 Arve, which flows 
through the centre of the valley, and 
built the present village of Chamouni, or 
the Priory. The higher we ascended, 
the ' more steep and difficult the way be- 
came. — Raffles. 



A NOBLE NECESSITY. 

I MUST have a good conscience. — WiU 
herforce* 



XNGUHH H18T0RT. 

The pBTliament being conqueror, pro- 
ceeded to atrengthen itself by rewnrding 
iU aupporlen J forthiapurpose theestates 
of the leading rovaiists were forfeited, 
or heavily charged with fiaea ; and from 
the Amda Ihua obtained coiiaiderable 
grants were made to Essex, Fairfax, and 
other*. An attempt veaa also made togive 
titles of nobility to some, but this failed : 
neither the peers on the one hand, nor 
the determined republicans on the other, 
approved such proceedings. The king 
conferred titles on some of hia supporters; 
and this could not be resisted, the mo- 
narch being the lawful source of honour, 
though the parliament demanded that 
such titles should be revoked. The num- 
ber of members in the House of Com- 
mons being niucb reduced, the speaker 
was directed to issue writs, by which 
more than two hundred new members 
were returned; many of these were In- 
dependents, whose party was rapidly in- 
creasinK. 

The last body of the royal forces that 
kept the field was under the command of 
lonl Astley. On his being defeated and 
taken priMner in an action at Stow-on- 
the-Wold, March 2tst, 1S46, he told the 
victors that they had now done their 
woi^ and might go and play, unless they , 
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chose to fall out among Ihemselves. The 
king relied on sucb an event, and in 
January wrote, " Let not my enemies 
flatter themaelves so with their good suc- 
cesses. Without pretending to prophesy, 
I will foretell their ruin, except they 
agree with me, however it shall please 
God to dispose of me." 

Such a result might be expected; but 
Charles did not sufficiently consider that 
it could not be looked for immediately, 
and that hia own interference or tam- 

Sering with the different parties, when 
iscovered, as it doubtless must be, would 
rather tend to unito than to separate 

Distrust of the king's sincerity, ^rilb 
the full belief that hia power was wholly 
gone, caused the parliament to neglect 
and leave unanswered his repeated pro- 
positions to be allowed to proceed to 
London to negotiate, tboi^h he offered 
full toleration to all who dissented from 
the church, to give up for a time nearly 
the whole of his authority, and to dis- 
band his army. The leaders well knew 
that bis presence would afford an oppor- 
tunity for intrigues, and promote discord ; 
they therefore ordered, that if he came 
to London, he should be taken to St. 
James's palace, and kept there, without 
allowing access to him. This neglect of 
his offers induced the king to close with 
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the proposals of the Scots, made through 
the French envoy Montreuil. They pro- 
mised to receive him as their king, and 
that his followers should he protected; 
also to use their hest endeavours to pro- 
cure a peace that should he ''happy and 
well grounded." They, indeed, required 
that PresWteriamdm should he estah- 
lished in the three kingdoms, while the 
king would only consent to its being 
adopted iA Scotland, with a promise to 
receive farther instruction on tm sul^ect. 
On this agreement, however, the king 
determined to proceed to the 9C6t« srmy, 
then besieging Newark. All w«* pre- 
pared by April 1st, and Montreuil went 
to the Scots with an order fot the fur- 
render of Newark, but found thtm hesi- 
tate. Farther negotiotionn i^ere carried 
on : it wa» ^eed thart (h6 king should 
be received, but not asl by a previous 
arrangement. |ilean#hi!ey iht king, with 
his accustomed insincerift, attempted to 
treat with the Indiepetidents, assuri!ft| 
them of his readiness to con^ifff #ldl 
them in rooting out the tyrannical go- 
vernment of Presbyterianism. Of uiis 
the Scottish commissioners were aware, 
and thought it an artful scheme to detain 
the king at Oxford till Fairfa-x should 
ftrtrive from the weaf, and besiege that 
city. 

Oxford was strongly fortffted, and might 
have held out for somfr months,- but aH 
there was no probability of relief, it wasr 
useless for the king to remain there. 
JPinding all efforts to obtain an assur- 
ance of personal safety from the par- 
Kamentanan troops ineflfectual, he left 
Oxford at mtdnight, on April 2etb, dis- 
guised as a servant, with Ashburnham 
and a clergyman named Hudson, welt 
acquainted with the rottds and by-ways, 
and provided with the pass of a par- 
liamentary officer. They proceeded to- 
wards London, and stoppetf at Hattow ; 
but nothing transpirmg to induce the 
king to enter the metropolis, he tttrrred 
northward, and pa-ssing by Harborongh 
and Stamford, reached Bownham, in Not-* 
folk, where he inquired in vain for A 
ship to take him to the tkotth. Hudson, 
meanwhile, proceeded to the Scottish 
head quarters, and though he could ob- 
tain no written document, returned with 
a verba! promise for the fulfilment of the 
terms already mentioned. The king ar- 
rived on May 5th at the head quarters 
of the" Scottish armyj the leaders pre- 
tended to be much surprised, but treated 
Mta' with outward respect. 



The war was now at an end. Oxford 
and the few other royal garrisons sur- 
rendered, the marquis of Worcester being 
almost the last who lowered the royid 
standard, on August -19th. Harlech 
castle held out till the April following. 
In Oxford, which surrendered June 20th, 
were the younger children of the king, 
the dukes of York and Gloucester, and 
the princess Henrietta. Here justice 
should be done to the conduct of the 
Bnglish parHament : these loyaX children 
w6re placed #fth the dtike of N6rthum- 
bef IMI, with ft yearly allowance of 7500/. 
to nrovfde for thent according^ to their 
rank. In iMt snd ih inany other mat- 
ters, the IMVoM must rejoice in con- 
trasting tht |tf i tfe ir c d ia | ^ Of thw English 
parliainent #m ihe lMt€ ti^tiftti Conduct 
of thtf Fi^^iffch 6&ifveetB(rSl. j^^te teted 
HfiA grHt meiftratlOi^ giving honotirable 
i€fm, fed Kdo hMta in parliament 
#?«^ ilfSladAfetf Af6«ir ^u;ei measures, 
AHmmg ^ grtd body of the royalists 
li^ make compositions on terms which, 
though severe, were far short of abso- 
lute ruin. The usual fine was two years' 
rent. 

From this time, the partiament di- 
rected that most of the Castles and for- 
tifications should b6 thrown down, a 
measnre more importatnt for 1^ peac^ 
of the country than might at Bnt be 
supposed. It efkttfmllf pi^yente# any 
long-cowtinned warfare wHMh otfr e»oun- 
try, and for tWo centuries ^e )awd has 
not known (he hori^ofS of s civil contest. 
At times, internal discord h^iit agikited 
the land, but mrere^ty as a momrentery 
outbreak. Local commotioiis have been 
the worst intestine dfirttirba«eeff We or oo* 
immediate fath«ri^ hate kn^^^m. Mief this 
mercy be Continued, ^fttmgh *§ bas heeii 
So lightly esteemed, tirat we deSMve t<^ 
be chastened With the soMitge of cHii 
war. 

Th€^ khig ^nteted into a lon^ tlfeotogl^ 
Cal discussion r^8p6etingFfe!)iii;^te#ianis«i,- 
With Henderson, the cMef 6f iM l9c<<rttisi» 
preachers. The latte* woutd o*^ aHo# 
the atfthorfty of 8i6rfjrtnre to decide ^ 
Subject ; and Charles wdl Ibiew the deep 
efkaH at that period produced by^ 1^ ptd^ 
pit, which kept him firm in reiu^Nfgf aff)^ 
concession that wouM give th* tikKng 
erCclesiastical power to those o]^ptysed 16 
cfpiscopacy. Proposals fbr peaee wte** 
not finally made to the kijig til! the end 
of July. They were more ser^ire and 
contrary to his interest than any yei 
Ofiered; he dftolined an khm^Sim^ tan^ 
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sw6r^ statinif it wtfs hh itftetition to |»ro- 
c»d to WMtminster, and thetfe totif^ 
with the patlitttnent* He now found 
what ftdirantages he hud fil^en hifl OpjiO- 
nentSi «^^ wished to escape froth the 
Scottitli onay^ 

The ▼irtuftl r6jeeti<in of the t^ttfls fit- 
feted by the l^esbyteriftna, fetrengtheiifed 
the l&de«0ident^^ Who wei*e determined 
to put Chatles ttom the thtdne^ and tf^ 
substitute a populatfomi of gotirrnmtfrtt j 
or if that was im^tacticabie, to make a 
Beminal king of the dnice bf Yofk, wh«i 
had been taken at Oxford. The Seote 
now declared their lAtentidh not to sup- 
port the king*d views, but eteti to retire 
to their owh country^ if a sufiident Compen- 
sation wa^ offered fbr what they had done 
and expended; On September dth, this 
sttm was fixed at 400)000^. t>uring this 
interira]; the king continued to hdpe foiF 
help frbsi IfeUnd^ by a renewal of the 
treaty through lord Herbert. He sent 
an open edmmUuieatibn td Ormimd^ to 
break off negotiating with the Romiinistd,^ 
but ieeretly he sent eommnnds to Her- 
bert to obey the formef imtructidtis, 
Writing thus :-^^' Iff in any fUture time, 
I £ul you in this, may Qod neter f estore 
me to tny kingdoms in this wdrld, nor 
give rite eternal happhiess in the next." 
The moderate Romish laity arranged 
term»j btrt a syno^ of Popfc^ ecclesiasties 
deiiouiic^d ihe proposed peace, and, ob- 
ferining support, were about to besiege 
DttMiii, wlien OrmoUd finding he could 
not Tesirt them, preferred Sflrtertdl^ring 
that city id the parliament, and finally 
did Als on favourable terms, Febhidfy 
92nd^ 1047i 

To retura to the proceedings in £ng- 
ki^. A ectftroiersy between the leaders 
of tb^ two n«^ns at6se, during the au- 
tmm of 1646» ^e English parliament^ 
wtktBH emHen«hft^ that that bddy alm^e 
oMdd rightly ^pose df th^ l^ing ; while 
i^ 9tii^ urged that, ks a it^tion, they 

idso had &R i^[terett in him ; and iH the 

S^tHib pfifiiameM a tdte was brdpdsed; 
tlist tiiey should S^ort his ri^t td the 
liogtsSh ^tfime. These diieusi^ions con- 
tRtoed till Diroember; the ki«^ oCeUpyifi^ 
Mmielf wkb framing vafidus etpediewt^ 
io tmiHr £^rtfle«rpacfy and Presbyteria«^ni j 
Ipttt Oik wa^ bTouglit t<y a point by the 
v#ttf of both housea dn the last day df 
the year, that the king should reside at 
Hohnby^ a magnificeiit hoUae built by 
Ufa ebancellot Hatton, and nurchased in 
tike reign cif James t. for the residence 
«f C^mU» when duke of Yo^k. 



The only assurance given the king was 
a declaration that his majesty should be 
treated, according to the covenant, with 
fespeet to the safbty and preservation of 
hht persdnt The Stdttish leader^ made 
some show of oppositibn $ but this Waa 
Withdrawn when they had completed 
their negdtiation With the parliamenii 
The sum of 200,000/. being paid, which 
wks half the amount settled ricrnie time 
previously for arreara, the king was |^ven 
to the care df the commissioners an^ 
pointed by parliament on January 30tby 
1647, and tile Scottish army retired into 
Scotland^ while the monarch was cdn^ 
ducted, with outward respect^ to Holmby^ 
near Northampton^ where he arrived dii 
Februal^ 15th, being received with A^ 
monstrations of respect, and by a latge 
concotii'se of cbuntrv people. 

Mtieh odium has been throWn upon th^ 
Scots fdr thus, as it were, making a bar^ 
gahi and sale of their king. There can 
be no miestidn^ but that having posses^ 
«ion of his perSdU eUabled them to inake 
their attaUgenient the more satisfactory; 
but in fliirness it must be remembered, 
that they had net induced him to come 
to their army j that they did not negleei 
what fhey considered his interests in theit 
iiegotiaticns with the parliament; and 
they did nbt give him utf till retalhing 
him longet wduld have led to war be- 
tween the twd natldhs. Even the king's 
friends thdugbt that by the king's re^ 
moval to Holiflby, the preteitt fbr keep^ 
ing both armies du foR»t wduld be dema 
away; Ahd that by the diiibanding bf the 
Enghsh soldiety,^ the pbwer of ti»e par^ 
liamehi; itill Chiefly in the bands df the 
Presbyteriaiis, wduld be iftereasedj a^d 
thaft of the Inaependents, with thdse de^ 

tei'miUed dii the deStfUtftion df l!he tl^ 

narch, wbuld be weakened/ 

By this time, the scheme for seltlillg 
ecclesiastictd ai»i^s oft a Pr^^byteHan 
system was ftri»anged. This diisq^leaeed 
the fiiends of n^narehy and Episcopacy, 
fk'i well as the independents in religion', 
arid those Who Wished a republican g6>- 
vernment. Alftd it alarmed the legal 
prolfessr6»,> Whd wetc apprehfeuslve of the 
fecdei^itica! pdWettI claiiriea by the Pres^ 
by tew^n clefgy ; a9 #ell a^ the great mas* 
of irreligious peridUl, who Were averse 
td the mdtal discipliue enfbrced under 

that system. All these dppdsed such a 
settlemeftt, »ftd added iftfiuence td Grom^ 
Well, while evett the rigid PresbyteriaUS 
objected fd an ecclesiastical settlement 
by the eivfl power, the eecleii^krtlCs ciahfr- 
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ing the right of interfering in matters 
of moral conduct, thus pushing forward 
their claims, in fact, nearly upon the 
system tlie church of Rome had pursued 
in such matters. It was during these 
dehates that the king took refuge in the 
Scottish army, and a compromise was at- 
tempted, under which the Presbyterian 
system was established in London and 
in Lancashire ; the strength of that party 
was farther weakened by the death of 
the earl of Essex, but was reinforced by 
obtaining possession of the king's person, 
and the year 1646 closed with matters 
in this uncertain state. A great change, 
indeed, had been effected ; royalty seemed 
to be prostrated : but evidently a contest 
for the spoils had already begun to divide 
the victors. 

The king was closely watched at Holm- 
by, though he was allowed to amuse and 
employ himself as he chose, and to make 
excursions in the neighbourhood ; but 
his request for the attendance of his own 
chaplains was refused, and he would not 
be present at the Presbyterian worship. 
The right principles of religious tolera- 
tion do not appear to have been much 
better understood in this century than in 
the preceding. Laud and his supporters 
had set an example of intolerance ; and 
the Presbyterians now having the ascend- 
ancy, deceived themselves into similar 
proceedings, both towards the Episco- 
palians and the Independents, as well 
as others claiming liberty of conscience. 
The assembly of divines having com- 
pleted a directory for public worship, 
commanded it should be read in all the 
churches : it was, however, rather to 
direct the order of worship, than to sup- 
ply the precise words to be used. The 
using of the liturgy, even in a private 
house, subjected to fine and imprison- 
ment 

After three months had passed, without 
any terms being offered oy the parlia- 
ment, the king wrote to that body, stating 
his proposals. These were, to allow the 
Preshyterian system to be established for 
three years, and to give up the command 
of the army and navy for ten years to 
persons named by parliament. But that 
body was now involved in new difiOlcul- 
ties ; they had determined to disband the 
army, excepting some regiments for Ire- 
land, and the garrisons and six thousand 
troopers in England, dismissing all the 
leaders except Fairfax, and requiring all 
other officers to take the Presbyterian 
league and covenant It was easier to 



make these resolutions than to carry 
them into effect The command of the 
army was nominally given to Fair- 
fax, but in reality, Cromwell exercised 
the chief control, and he determined 
that the army should not succumb to 
the parliament; in this he was sup- 
ported by the officers and soldiery in 
general. Two councils were estab- 
Ushed, to which the different corps sent 
representatives under the name of " agi- 
tators." One was composed of officers, the 
other chiefly of privates. These councils 
resolved that they were not a band of 
mercenaries, hired only to fight; but that 
they had taken up arms for the liberty 
and defence of the nation, and that the 
army should not be dispersed till all their 
arrears were settled, and full satisfaction 
given for liberty of conscience, which 
they said, with some justice, was the 
ground of the quarrel, and that there 
was now greater persecution under Pres- 
byterianism than there had been under 
the bishops. They strengthened the army 
by enlisting many of the royalist soldiers, 
and assumed a posture very alarming to 
the parUamentory leaders, who passed 
more votes, and sent commissions to en- 
force the disbanding of the army. But 
HoUis and his friends soon found that 
they had gone too far, and that it was 
impossible to carry their votes into effect, 
though they had partly provided for the 
payment of the arrears. They had also 
condemned a petition, complaining of 
various grievances, tithes, and church 
government, drawn up by the Independ- 
ents in the metropolis, addressed " to the 
right honourable and supreme authority 
of the nation, the Commons in parliament 
assembled." This was the farthest step 
yet made towards republicanism. Fairfax 
warned the parliamentaiy leaders that 
their plans respecting the army must fail, 
and refused to forward the orders for dis- 
banding, which the party of HoUis atill 
thought could be carried into eflfect 
Cromwell had retained his place in the 
house, where he pretendea to spetUt 
against the agitation in the army, though 
he secretiy fomented it. His diasimuM- 
tion was seen through, and the leaders 
of the parliament determined to send 
him prisoner to the Tower ; but he had 
notice of their intention, and retired to 
the army. 

On the same day, June 3rd, Joyce, a 
cornet of the genend's regiment, appeared 
at Holmby, very early in the morning, 
with about fifty troopers, and demanded 
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access to the king. Being asked for his 
authority, he pointed to his soldiers; and 
the king, after saying that it was a new 
sort of commissioni though a legible one, 
consented to be removed to Newmarket 
to the army. This proceeding avowedly 
came from the council of agitators ; but 
Cromwell was supposed to be the con- 
triver ; and the king seems not to have 
been unwilling to be removed, on being 
assured of his life and liberty of con- 
science. Fairfax met the king near Cam- 
bridge, and tried to persuade him to re- 
turn to Holmby, but Charles refused. 
This unhappy monarch evidentlv looked 
for advanti^e to himself from tne crisis 
now at hand : but he proved to be merely 
an instrument for each of the now con- 
tending parties to use as they could get 
him into their power, and soon found 
that his confidence in the army was mis- 
placed. 

At Newmarket, the army, by a solemn 
engagement, authorized the determina- 
tions of the council of agitators, and then 
marched towards London, in spite of the 
votes of the parliament to the contrary, 
and quartered in and near Uxbridge. 
They mustered on Triplow Heath, where 
Fainax read a communication from the 
parliament, designed to restrain the ap- 
proach of the army, and to conciliate 
them ; but the troops refused to receive 
these communications. While on their 
march, at St. Albans, they had resolved 
to require that a time for ending the par- 
liament should be fixed, and that Hollb, 
with ten others of the leading party, 
should be tried for having endeavoured 
to excite discord between the army and 
the parliament. Finding resistance to 
the army was in vain, the accused mem- 
bers concealed themselves; commissioners 
were appointed to negotiate, and the king 
had the imprudence to tell Fairfax, he 
had more interest with the army than 
himself. 

During these proceedings, the kin? 
moved with the army, and was treated 
with much respect ; his chaplains were al- 
lowed to attend him, andhe was permitted 
to see his younger children. Sir John 
Berkeley and Ashbumham, who came over 
from France, flattering themselves that 
they could influence the commanders of 
the army, were allowed free access to 
their monarch, the officers declaring that 
the king was with them by his free choice, 
not as a prisoner. 

Cromwell and his party went on to 
strengthen themselves : they next deter- 



mined to obtain the control of the city. The 
parliament resisted, while an eflbrt was 
made by the citizens to render themselves 
independent of both. They proposed a 
new engagement, to bring the king to 
Westminster to confer on the terms he 
sent from Holmby ; this being voted 
treasonable by the houses, the mob, se- 
cretly strengthened by well wishers to 
the King, beset the doors, and enforced 
a vote to their satisfaction. But an ad- 
journment then followed, during which 
the speakers and a few members with- 
drew, and a rendezvous of the army being 
appointed on Hounslow Heath, they ap- 
peared there demanding protection. The 
king removed to Hampton Court, and some 
troops took possession of Southwark, upon 
which the citizens submitted, when the 
speakers returned to their places, some 
regiments being quartered at Westmin- 
ster. This was on August the 6th: the 
next day, Fairfax and Cromwell marched 
with the army through London, settling 
matters so as to give their party the 
preponderance in the house and in the 
city. 

The leaders of the army had by this 
time arranged their proposals, which de- 
fined and limited future parliaments, and 
matters connected therewith; leaving the 
exercise of religion on an equality as to 
the liturgy and the covenant, other mat- 
ters being much as the king had pro- 
posed at Holmby. Berkeley and Ash- 
bumham were anxious he should assent ; 
and had he done so, he might probably 
have again been treated as monarch, 
though with very limited powers, yet 
with more than the former parliamentary 
leaders would have allowed. But he still 
clung to the belief that by finessing be- 
tween the two parties, he might give the 
law to both, and refiised the terms thus 
ofiered, weakly declaring to the officers 
who brought them that Uiey could not do 
without him, but would fall to ruin if he 
did not sustain them. Berkeley cautioned 
against this imprudence ; but it was too 
late. This course was, indeed, injurious 
to his interest. Cromwell and Ireton 
openly told Ashbumham of his private 
treaties with the Presbyterians, and also 
with the Scots, affirming that they could 
prove this by letters of the queen and 
himself in their possession, which " did 
very much justify the general misfortune 
he lived under of having the reputation 
of little faith in his dealings." A ro- 
mantic story is told, of a letter firom the 
king to the queen being intercepted by 
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Orpmwell and Ireton, in Uie difguise of 
^ooperi. 

Py thj« time the airmy bad estabUsbed 
(;heir autbpnty. DUpleaqed with bio ma- 
noeuvringy they treated their king with 
]e89 respect* though he was still lulowed 
to enioy the same liberfy, on his word 
tbat be would not eseape. Terms being 
H^ain suggested by the Scottish eommis^ 
sioners in September, Charles signified 
his willingness to treat on ^e plan lately 
(^ered : deliberations were entered into, 
which lasted two months, the lung still 
treating secretly with the Pre^yteHans. 
The Scottish army, it was proposed, 
should enter England the next spring, to 
be joined by the royalists. Cromwell 
and his party haying detected this ad- 
ditional duplicity, did not hesitate to com- 
plain of it. Mrs. Hutchinson says, '< To 
speak the truth of all* Cromwell w«a at 
that time so uncorruptibly faithful to his 
4rust and the people's interest, that he 
CQ^dd npt be orawn in to practise even 
his own usual and natural dissimulations 
on this opfiasicm. His son-in-rlaw, Ireton, 
that was as faithful as he, was nqt so 
lully of the opinion, (till he had tried it 
and found to the contrary,) but that the 
l^ing might have been managed to com- 
ply with (b^ public good of the people, 
#^ he could no longer uphold his own 
vi^ent will; but upon some discourses 
with him, the king uttering these words 
tq bim, 'I ^ail play my game as well 
p# I can,* Iretqn replied, * If your ma- 
jesty haye a game to play, you must give 
us al^ the liberty to play ours. ' Colonel 
Hutchinson, priyately discoursing with 
bis cousin anout Ae communications he 
bad had with tbe king, Ireton 's e^ppres? 
sions vere these : — < He gave us words, 
and we paid him in his own coin when 
we found he had no real intention to the 
people's good, but to prevail by our fao-^ 
lions, to regain hy art what he had lost 
in %ht/ " 

In the army, another body, still more 
republican in their views than the leaders, 
rapidly g^ned strength, avowing a der 
termination to destroy the monarchy. In 
such a state of affairs nothing but de- 
cidedly uniting himself with those who 
directed the military power, and making 
it their interest to support him, was likely 
to be of vise to the king. This course, 
boweyer, Charles did not pursue, nor was 
it probable, speaking after the manner of 
men, thai; one who had so long acted 
contrary to his real interest, should be 
inductd to ^ange his proo^dings, when 



every step he had taken ma4« ik^ ra^iaor 
ing of bia errors more bittw apd diiScuU- 
As the poet woU si^S-^ 

<' Oh, 'That a tangled veb we weave. 
Wllen flrrt we pn^^ae to ^eoeive." 



. The gate of Tbun may be conitdervd 
{ that of the Oberland, a district whidi, in 
1798, was elevated to the rank of can- 
ton; and again, at the peaoe 0f 1814, 
annexed to Bern. It comprises ^e vast 
extent of valleys i^d mountaina situated 
in the middle of Switzerland; and, 
abounding in excellent pasturage, snpr 
ports its inhabitants chieiy by the 
breeding of cattle, and the pvoduf^ of 
the dairy. It is divided into four prin- 
cipal valleys — the SimmenUial* Lanlerr 
brunnen, Grindelwald, and Hasli, the 
waters of which, with their numerous 
tributaries^ preserve a northern conne* 
and fall into the Lake of Tbun, ike 
scenery of which is proveriual ffxr i^ 
beauty. The northern ehora preaents 
vast congeries of ruggod mmtntaina, 
wiiile the opposite abound» in the m^fif 
graceful and picturesque landscapes. 
Tbun, though grea% improved by rer 
cent buildings, is small, and only re^ 
markable when connected with the piag^ 
oifieent country of which it forms the 
capital. The town itself contains abnul 
two thousand inhabitants, hut the p^ur 
lation is nearly doubled during the aum- 
n^er months by the influx of strang^n^ 
who, for some years past, have ^qfi$n a 
decided parHality for the bai^ pf this 
lake, as a place where pleaaure, atudy, 
and economy, may be wted. On tba 
borders of the lake to iprhich it giv^ 
name, are the strikingly picturesque vilr 
lage of Spietz, and the anoieni tower of 
Strdttlingen. On a genUe swell atand 
the church and parsonage hous§ ; the 
latter with a beauti^ garden rnuiling 
forward into the lake, in th§ oalm hosona 
of which, mountains, meadows, WPod% 
and orchards, are all pictured in ba{t\it>|ul 
reflection. 

Unterseen, so charmingly aituatfld be- 
tween the lakes of Thun and Srienz, and 
bordering on the vaUe^ya of {i(m(er- 
brunnen, Grindelwald, and Hasli, pre- 
sents a striking eoncentratioii of subume 
and majestic scenery, but softened bj thf 
intermixture of features the meet i^Hnail'- 
tic and picturesque. The plain wb9^h 
sapavattt di^ (wq lakai it e>i««^iflifar 
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fotile, and shaded by walnut-trees of 
such gkraoUc proportioas, as to remind 
one of the great chefftnvit on Mount Etna* 
4> single tree, it is said, will furnish fiAy 
fiUhoms of timber — a fact which gives 
the walnut groves of )[nterlaken and Un^ 
terseen a precedence over every other in 
the confederacy. It is from the walnut* 
subject the process of cold drawing, 
that die Swiss make their eating oil. 
Thoi^h only a short league in extent, 
tiiis plain is covered with a vegetation 90 
rich and vivid, com^mands a panorama so 
wiid and various, and presents such pic- 
tures of sedulous cultivation and primitive 
fimplicity, that it has long enjoyed the 
distinctive epitaph of an Alpine paradise. 
The climate withal is so mildi diat in 
the end of February the meadows are 
^inkled with flowers. 

Interlaken is particularly advantageous 
99 a centre from which the tourist may 
take the scenery of the Oberland in detail. 
As head quarters, nothing can be more 
agreeable ; and so great is the number of 
strangers who here fi]^ their summer resi- 
d^ncfiy that, besides a large hotel, and 
4lteea or »i(teen comfortable hoarding 
hovises, every year contributes something 
miW in the way of accommodation* Up- 
wfu-ds of ive hundred English tourists 
have been registered in the same week 
aa temporary reiidents in the village and 
its vicinity* The ateam^boat which now 
l^ies on the l^^ of Thun has so much 
lncra«|^4 the facilities qf travelling, that 
the eoncoujnse oi strangers during the last 
season was unprecedentedly great. The 
inn loqks vg^n a charming promenade, 
tended wi^ noble trees, aii^ at intervals 
^nunanding the most sublime scenery. 
The twin spires belonging to the ancient 
abbey and the church, are fine land- 
marki, and in their day have brought 
Diany pilgrin^t to the sanctuary.-^^^al^i^. 

COMMON SAYINGS. 

No, r. 

ni;*IOE^CE AtfO PERSBV£RAKC£;. 

Tiu>voii my Grandfather Gri£fitha was 
^eiting in years when I first remember 
^nEi, there was not any whei;e a more 
lu^Uve man, nr <Hie that gQt through more 
uffiful work in a df^y than he did : and as 
iifi knew the value of time and the plea- 
40r« and advantages of ipdu&try himself, 
tie seldom missed an opporiunity ol in- 
oiikating it on others, Netting grieved 
him more than to see young people in- 
i^ io M^mt' habits^ ^r wastinf iheir 



time in idleness and fnvoUty. And yet 
he had such a kind and cheerful way of 
reproving and stimulating, that his re- 
monstrances never seemed captious and 
irritating; but genercdly, at least for a 
time, they produced the desired effect. 

On my nrst viait to the farm, J was 
too much inclined to oversleep myself in 
the morning; and had, once or twiee, 
been so negligent as to keep the family 
waiting, or to Sip in after morning pray^ 
had commenced. My grandfather said 
nothing at the time ; though I could see 
he was rather put out by my irregularity, 
as well he might. At breakfast there 
was a plate of fine strawberries on the 
table, a portion of which I very much 
enjoyed, while I expressed my surprise 
at the rich and abundant produce of the 
beds, as I had not noticed any fruit ap- 
proaching to such maturity. ^' Perhaps 
not," replied my grandfather; ",the beds 
are (beared every morning by six o'clock. 
I have hitherto done it myself; but if 
you like to undertake the job, it shall be 
turned over to you." I said I should he 
very elad to do it, but hesitated, from the 
apprehension that I should not be able 
to wake in time. My grandfather said 
it was a common notion with young 
people, that they could not wake early 
m the morning ; but he though^; it only 
required a hearty resolution and a fixe^ 
(^jeet, and then, after a suificient time 
allowed for rest, they might wake at any 
time they pleased. He did not consid^ 
it natural for any person above ten yeaiv 
of age to sleep more than eight bouts 
at a stretch; and he very much sui^eoted 
that a habit of requiring more rieep, waS; 
in almost every instance, acquired by 
indulging the idle practice of going to 
sleep again after the first waking, with 
the sluggard's plea, " yet a little sleep, 
a little slumber, a little folding of 
the hands to sleep," Frov. xxiv. 33. 
"Now," said he, "it may fairly be laid 
down as a rule, that that <litde| more 
sleep, is always a ' little too much.' This 
waiung of a person in hefidth may be 
taken as an indication of nature having 
had sle^p enough ; ftnd if young peo)^, 
especially, who are free Grom anidous 
ca^e to disturb their rest, wcnild uae 
themselves to rise as soon as they wake, 
however eerly, they would estamish the 
valual;de habit, which would most likely 
abide with them through future life, ef 
sleeping quietly as long $» sleep is good 
for them, and of awaking it the propar 
time." 
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After breakfast, my grandfather took 
me into the garden, and showed me a 
large garden-pot full of slugs and snails. 
''There," said he, "that is my morning's 
first harvest; after clearing them, I ga- 
ther the fruit. But mind, ' The sleeping 
fox catches no poultir;' and, ' It is the 
early bird that catches the worm.' If 
these destructive creatures had an hour 
or two allowed them, they would be be- 
forehand with me in clearing the fruit, 
and then hide themselves and escape. 
Now, my boy, if you become ' an early 
bird,' I think you will 'catch worms' for 
your own advantage as well as mine. 
You were sa3ring yesterday that you 
should like to take in the numbers of 
a drawing book ; but that you could not 
afford sixpence a week for it. Now, I 
will chalienge you to meet me at the 
garden gate every morning at six o'clock, 
when I will give you a penny for every 
pint of slugs and snails you produce, and 
a hal^nny for every pint of strawberries 
you have gathered. Let us see whether 
we cannot compass the drawing book 
this way, and break a bad habit into the 
bargain." 

In the evening I was intent on reading 
a book, in which I was much interested ; 
and when the usual intimation was given 
that it was time to retire to rest, I ex- 
pressed a wish to remain a little longer, 
or to take the book into my bed room, as 
I was eager to finish reading it. "Nay," 
said my grandfather; "you had better 
break off. ' If you do not go to bed with 
the lamb, it is not likely you will rise 
with the lark.' Bear in mind your en- 
^gement with me in the morning ; and 
if you meet me according to appoint- 
ment, I'll tell you a story." To bed I 
went, wishing rather than hoping to wake 
in due time in the morning. After a 
refreshing repose, I jumped up as soon 
as I recovered consciousness. There 
was a monotonous lumping sound below, 
which, as I had never heard it before, 
gave no certain indication as to the time 
of day. This noise, I afterwards learned, 
was occasioned by, or rather accompanied, 
the churning of butter ; a business which 
had been carried on daily, but which had 
felled to break my drowsy slumbers, un- 
til I had a specific inducement to awake. 
On opening my chamber window, I was 
delighted with the soft fresh breeze of 
the morning. The overhanging honey- 
suckle emitted a most delicious fragrance; 
and the lark sang most melodiously. I 
remembered my grandfather's over-night 



sapng, and hoped that it was the early 
bird's first son^. The labourers were 
already out with their teams of horses, 
and I could hear the mower sharpening 
his scythe. I was nearly dressed when the 
old cuckoo clock in the hall struck five. 
I almost jumped for joy that it was no 
later ; but, presently, a more sobered and 
humblin? feeling came over me, when 
I thought how large a portion of 
the liveliest beauties of nature I had 
habitually suffered to pass by unnoticed ; 
and how much useful labour had been 
every day performed by my more dili- 
gent fellow-creatures, while my senses had 
been locked up in inglorious repose. In 
particular, I reproached myself to think 
now often I had hurried out of my cham- 
ber, without one grateful thought of Him 
who "maketh the outgoings of the morn- 
ing and of the Evening to rejoice." On 
entering the garden, I was so delighted 
with the scene, that I had almost for- 
gotten my special object To those who 
have never seen them, I can give no 
adequate idea of the beauty and fragrance 
of the opening flowers, and the dew-drops 
sparkling in the beams of the rising sun ; 
and those who every day enjoy these 
sights do not need any description of mine. 
I wonder whether they form any part 
of the morning dreams of sluggards? 
Well, I set myself steadily to work, and 
at six o'clock, true to the moment, my 
grandfather made his appearance at the 
garden gate; and I met him with a 
goodly basket of strawberries in one hand, 
and in the other, a garden-pot of snails, 
slugs, and grubs. My diligence and 
punctuality were duly commended and 
rewarded, and my grandfather, before we 
left the garden, told me the story he had 
promised. 

" I once," said he, "had a gendeman 
living for some time in my house. He 
was a student, and had a great many 
books about him. The room was fur- 
nished with shelves, on which the bdoks, 
as soon as they were unpacked, were 
neatly ranged. The day on which the 
gentleman was expected, your dear grand- 
mother and aunt Mary were busy all day 
getting the room into order. When all 
was quite ready, they invited me to go 
in and see how weU it looked ; and sure 
enough it did look well. We all agreed 
that he must be a very learned gentle- 
man if he had read all these books ; and 
we hoped he was as wise as he was 
learned. As he was expected to come 
by coach to — — , I went with the horse 
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and gig to meet him there; and your 
grandmother said she would get some- 
thing hot for supper against our return, 
as it was likely the gentleman, having 
been all day travelling, might have come 
short of a dinner. 

" I g^t to — in due time, and pre- 
sently the coach arrived, but no such 
gentleman was there, though there was 
plenty of room both inside and outside 
the coach, and, as the coachman assured 
me, had been all the way. I returned 
home disappointed and perplexed ; and, 
except that our anxiety and sympathy were 
awakened by the apprehension that our 
expected guest had been detained by ill- 
ness or Cjdamity, we shotdd each of us 
have been somewhat displeased at the 
loss of time and labour bestowed on need- 
less preparations. However, we retired 
to rest, expecting that the morning's post 
would clear up the mystery. But, be- 
tween three and four o'clock in the morn- 
ing we were awakened bv a loud rapping 
at the front gate, the baricing of the dogs, 
and the sound of human voices. The 
entire household was alarmed, and hastily 
got together, in trembling conjectures 
as to the cause of disturbance, the like 
of which had never occurred before on 
our quiet premises. It proved to be 
neither more nor less than the arrival 
of our expected inmate, who had travelled 
by a night coach, and had walked over 
from the town, attended by two porters 
with his luggage. 

'* Your grandmother and aunt hastened 
to get breakfast, to which the gentleman 
chose to have certain additions of hot 
meat, beer, etc., and then called it sup- 
per. This we regarded as a slip of tne 
tongue ; but, presently, he desired to be 
conducted to his chamber, and wished 
us ' Good night' 

" About noon, he again made his ap- 
pearance, and inquired for breakfast, 
which, however, he dispensed with on 
being informed that dinner was nearly 
ready. He was then sufficiently rested 
to account to us for the alteration of his 

Elans, or rather, of his movements, for 
e seemed to act without a plan. He 
simply assigned as a reason for not ful- 
filling the intimation given in his letter, 
' The day coach left the inn at ten o'clock, 
and I could not get there before eleven.' 
Why he could not he did not think it 
neeessary to explain, nor did he appear 
at all conscious of the inconvenience he 
had inflicted on others. A further ac- 
quaintanee with his habits, however, led 



us to conclude that he could not reach 
the Belle Sauvage by ten o'clock, simply 
because he did not get up in time. 

** At our usual time of retiring to rest, 
your grandmother was surprised by a re- 
quest from the gentleman to be furnished 
with a pair of tall candles and a scuttle- 
full of coals ; a supply which he said he 
should require every night, as he was 
obliged to sit up late to study. His 
orders were duly observed, and a feeling 
of reverence was excited for his great 
diligence and learning, not unmingled 
with apprehension that his health might 
suffer from want of proper rest. Next 
morning, he was called in proper time for 
breakfast; but after waiting a consider- 
able time, until the business of the family 
was entirely disarranged, we were obliged 
to go on without him. In the course of 
an hour or two, he came down; and every 
thing had to be set aside to get him 
breakfast. He did not seem to like 
taking his meal alone; and was quite 
disappointed, on desiring to have the 
family called together for worship, to be 
told that all the men and boys were far 
away at work in the fields, and the fe- 
males preparing for dinner, or otherwise 
engaged in household work. After several 
unsuccessful efforts so to arrange matters 
as that all might meet for breakfast and 
worship, it was found better to give up, 
and reckon our inmate as a lot out of 
catalogue, to be provided for by himself, 
and not to be subjected to the ordinary 
regulations of the family. 

*' I do think that we were all disposed 
to make every charitable allowance for 
the supposed necessity of the case, and 
took it for granted that a scholar must 
be different in his habits firom other 
people. But when it had been repeat- 
edly observed that the fire had gone out 
for want of stirring, and that the tall 
candles had burned down to the sockets, 
and, for want of snuffing, had poured a 
stream of grease on the table baize, your 
grandmother became rather sceptical as 
to the actual diligence of the midnight 
student. As to aunt Marv, she declared 
outright, that she believed his studious- 
ness to be mere sham, and that he only 
made good the old saying, * Sluggard-y- 
guise ; loth to go to bed, and loth to rise.' 

" After continual family derangement 
and inconvenience arising from the ir- 
regularity of our inmate, the frequent 
disturbance of our rest by his unseason- 
able movements, and the constant appre- 
hension of fire or other accident from 
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^nming askep in hit ehaix when 
fVfiny hqay eiie vas in 1»ed» you wiH wot 
wonder that, though there w^re mftPjr 
cinsumatMiOM that might faave reodered 
thfi eogageaMBtngfaewbUi wboo the tim^ 
Mme for onr visifior to leave ufl» hia de^ 
parture was a aalter of oongratulatioB 
rather than regret. 

" Aa to the iluggardly etudent/' add- 
ed my grandfather, "though hie room 
abouiiid^ in literary Utter, eo thai it was 
bard to step into it, much lew to sit 
down, I have no faith in his studying 
at all. I believe he spent his time in 
dreamy indolenee, and that Mary's judg* 
meat ci him waa not more severe than 
just There certainly bare been many 
really laborious men, who deprived them- 
selves of proper rest, for the sake of pur<- 
Buing their atudies without interruption ; 
but i much question whether even they 
found it answer in the long run. I know 
that one of the most celebrated* towards 
the elose of life, said that he would will- 
iugly give up all the learning he iuui 
aequir^ by midnight study, to regain 
the health be had lost by it; and that 
he believed he might have been more 
uaeful in the efauroh and in the windd, 
bad he mwe steadily conformed tg |he 
plan of the wise and beneficent Creator, 
who has appointed the day for labour, 
and the mnit for re»t« I believe that 
young peo{3e very much deceive them^ 
selves in supposing ti^t they gam time 
and improvement by sitting up late to 
read. Their reading is generally desul-' 
toy and unprofitalue, and they much 
more frequently aeauire habits of indo** 
lence than of fixed attention and per^r 
severing diligence. I am quite sure that 
for farming workf-r^and your grandmotlter 
idwaya says the same of household work, 
and i very mueh think it is tlie same in 
fAudying work too— r.< One hour in the 
morning is worth two in the evening.' " 

At breakfast time that day, the straw* 
berries were handed round with a special 
recommendation, as being of my gather- 
ing. Aunt Mary chimed in widh all my 
grandfather's remarks, in praise of early 
riling. '^It is better," she observed, '*fo 
wear out dboes than ^ets. The first is 
a sign cf health and activity; the other 
hdongs either tg indolenee or sickness; 
very often to sickness brought on by in- 
dolence. Lftiy people are never thorough* 
ly healthy; fout> 

' Bariy to lied, wd mrij t* riu, 
la tUe way tQ b« bealt)}^, wealU^y, and wi««,"' 

"^omsi yfisra ago*" said n^ graudr* 



fother, *^ I knew a shoemaker who was 
always ailing. His wife, too, was a poor 
sickly creature, and they had two or three 
unhealthy children. They were always 
in the bade ground in money matters, by 
having doctors' bills to pay, or else by 
purchasing advertised medioines whicn 
had been recommended as likelv to do 
them good. I had often looked at the 
family with pi^y to see their wan, pallid 
countenancesi languid eyes, ai^d feeble 
steps. A\ lengthy I was pleasingly fxor 
prised to observe a gmdual improvems«4 
m the ai^>earance of both parents and 
children. Havipg occasion to call and 
pay for a pair of shoes, I expressed jibe 
pleasure I felt in seeing the family so 
much improved in health. The man told 
me that he traced their renewed heidth, 
for which he f^ppeared very thankful, 
under the blessing of God, to the in- 
fluence of that very proverb which Mary 
has just repeated. He met with it in 
the course of his reading, and was mush 
struck with it, as explainii^ the aeeret 
of much of ths boddy sufierings and ciiv 
cumstantial strait* ^ the fomUy* ' We 
could not,' said the man, 'accuse our^ 
s^ves of idleness ; for both my wif^ and 
myself sat cli^se U> work ; but we cer^ 
tainly were neither healthy nor wealthy ; 
aud new we are led to conclude that we 
were not wise, in the matter of timing 
our lahouTt When we had much work 
on haiid, we uped (^n to sit up till 
twelve or one o'clock. Then we found 
it hard to get up in the morning, and 
generally slept late, so late that the poor 
children were fretting to be dressed and 
have their hreakfost; and we were all 
obliged to get pur bredefast in such a 
hurry that it did us little gpod. We 
thought a gpod deal about this saying 
that I had got hold of, and detemsin^ 
to try it, at least for a short time. So, 
instead of working so late, we took our 
9upper in good time, got every thing in 
^der for work in the moruing, and went 
early to bed. It did not seem easv to 
us at first—nothing does that we have 
not been used to; but, aAer persevering 
a fow week^, we found that early ideep ^e* 
freshed us much more tban late sl^p; and 
that early work fatigued us less than late 
work. The dayf seemed longer, and ve 
were able to attend bettar to the chUdcsDN 
as well as to our work in general : and 
to their having more air, /e^rcisa, And 
regularity, we think it is owing tbat they* 
as well as ourselves^ are sq imiob b»* 

FPve4 ill bealtb «Ad o^wrfovt. I mi 
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dwitkfiil to lay, ihat wg have not this 
year needed a gbilliiig'f worth of medi- 
mn^, either fiov oiiridfves or for them. 
Of coune, we are the better aUe to pro- 
vide other thingi, eepeddly as we can 
get through more work now than eTer 
we luied te do/ This/' obsenrsd my 
grainUitther, ''was turning jJie proverb 
to a really good account; and I wish 
masy o&en were disposed to give it as 
inr a irial as the honest shoemalcer and 
his wife did. But, Mary, you ehouhl show 
Charks that hit whieh you copied out for 
flur riuggish iodger. Though it did not 
do him much good, Charles may think 
U worth Kememhenng. I hope you have 
preserved it carefully.'' 

My aunt rummaged in her npcket* 
hook) and at length found the following 
ajEtract : — " Lying long and late in hed, 
impain the health, generates disease, 
and, in the end, destroys die lives of 
jonUitudafi. It is an intemperance of the 
most petnicious iund i and has nothing to 
reoommend it, nothing to set against its 
ten thousand mischievous consequences. 
To be asleep is to be dead for the time ; 
V«t surely, f there will be sleep enough in 
^ grave.' This tyrannical habit attacks 
Hie in ^ts essential powers, it makes 
^la blood forgot its way, and creep lazily 
along ^e veins. It relaxes the fibres, 
uaatrings the nerves, evaporates the ani-i 
wal spirits, saddens the soul, dulls the 
fimcy, subdues and stupifies a man to 
■1^ a degree, that he, the lord of crea* 
tfon, hath no appetite for anything in it, 
loathes labour, yawns for want of thought, 
trembles at the sight of a spider, and, in 
tha absence of that, at the creature of 
hia own gloomy imaginations." C. 



Iv our ascent from the coast, say9 Mr. 
Latrebe, af^er we had passed through the 
teeming and fertile uplands of <^e torrid 
r^on at the base of the paountains, we 
mounted &om one broad W»d varied step 
ctf this gigantic mountain ma9« to another, 
till we had gained the intezior plateau, 
wheie* atti»e height of 7470 feet, girdled 
by the severed .(^fdn of the aoul^ern Cor- 
diUera> the valley of Mexico, with its 
lake% marshes, towns, villages, and noble 
^tf, opened upon our view. 

The general figure of the valley is 
a hndun oval, of about si^ty miles in 
langth, by ^rty>five in breadth. At the 
wMsent day, even whm divested of mueh 
tfiat rnnst have added to it9 hefuiity in the 



eyes ef the graat captain and his caget fel** 
lowers, when, descending from the moi^nr 
toins in the direction of Vera Cruz, after 
overconung so many difficulties, the view 
of the ancient city, and its valley at 
length burst upon mem like a beautifld 
dream — i never saw, and I think I never 
shall see on earth, a scene comparable to 
it I oliten made this reiection, when- 
ever my excursions over the neighbouring 
mountains led me to a point wbieh com* 
manded a general view. 

I could not loo]|L upon it as did the 
Spanish invaders, as the term of inde«- 
seribable fatigues, and of dangers, known 
and unknown ; -^ the rich mine which 
should repay them for their nighto of 
alarm and their days of toil, and com* 
pensate for their seemingly utter aban« 
donment of home ;-^the prise tb&t should 
satisfy the cravings of the most inordi- 
nate, and fill their laps with that dear 
fold for which tliey nad vei^tured all. 
could not enter into the ecstasy of the 
moment, when, after pursuing their blind 
way to this paradise frqm the plains of 
Tlaacala and C^lula, into the recessep of 
pine-clad and barren rocks, higher and 
higher towards the cold sky, till untrod- 
den snowocovered peaks arose on either 
hand, an^ they marched within sight and 
hearing of the great vobano which me* 
naeed tiieii? patn-r-they gained, in fine, 
the western slope, and saw the green and 
cultivated fields and gardens spreading 
like a carpet at their feet, round the 
bright and inland sea which then en- 
circled the " Venice of the Aztecs ! " 
With what ravishment must they have 
marked the thousand specks which moved 
upon the waters round that broad city 
spread below, with its white roofs, streeto, 
temples, and edifices 1 — what must have 
been their amazement at descrying tlie 
long and solid causeways dividing the 
waters ; — the innumerable towns and vil^ 
lages scattered over the surface of the 
fiMTtile plain ; and the huge circle of 
mountains which appeared to form like 
a bulwark on every sidel No! X ooul4 
not realize all they felt ; but, amidst the 
desolation of most of the ancient fields 
and gardens, the aridity and utter hsoh 
rennesB of much of the broad plain which 
now g^les the city in every direction, 
the diminished extent of the lake, die 
solitode reigning on its waters, the de*« 
struction of the foreste on the mountain 
slopes, I still felt that the round wosld 
can hardly mateh the beauty and interest 
of that landscape. Sven if man had 
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destroyed, without in some de^ee repair- 
ing the wrongs he had committed to that 
lovely scene, by the fruits of his industry 
and genius, there is that about the whole 
scenery which is above him, and be- 
yond being affected by him. But let us 
do the stern old conquerors'justice. Their 
minds would appear to have been imbued 
with the prevailing spirit of the land 
which they conquered. All around them 
was strange, and wonderful, and colossal; 
and their conceptions and their labours 
took the same stamp. Look at their 
works: the moles, aqueducts, churches, 
roads, and the luxunous city of palaces 
which has risen from the clay-built ruins 
of Tenochtiblan, at a height above the 
ocean, at which, in the old world, the 
monk of St. Bernard alone, drags through 
a shivering and joyless existence ! 



HINTS ON HEALTH, FOUNDED ON 
PHYSIOLOGICAL FACTS.— No. V. 

DIGESTION, NUTRITION, ETC. 

Nearly every surrounding object, if 
duly contemplated, might serve to remind 
us that we are sojourners in a world that 
*' passeth away." But upon all organized 
bodies, whether vegetable or animal, we 
may read the impress of decay and of 
dissolution, in characters which cannot 
be mistaken. The mysterious principle 
of life once removed, they run alike into 
immediate decomposition, and even its 
temporary existence is suspended upon 
the condition, that the perpetual expen- 
diture thereby occasioned, shall be com- 
Emsated by a like perpetual supply, 
et that supply once fail, and, in the 
emphatic language of inspiration, " They 
die, and return to their dust" again. But 
our preservation is a " work" no less 
** marvellous" than our original creation ; 
and to the curious processes by which 
this is effected, we nave now to direct 
our attention. We have already seen 
that by the immediate agency of the 
minute or capillary vessels of the arterial 
system, fresh matter is perpetually de- 

fosited in place of that which is removed, 
t is obvious that by this means the 
blood will be speedily impoverished, and 
must not only require constant renewal 
from without, but that all fresh materials 
introduced for such a purpose, must be 
conveyed through a medium which shall 
have the power of reducing and assimi- 
lating them to its own chemical compo- 
sition. This, then, is the important pur- 
pose whieh the organs of digestion are 



designed to subserve, and with sach 
nicetv are the processes of waste and 
supply adjusted, that whatever may be 
the quantity of food taken, and under 
whatever circumstances, we find that the 
same individual, after having augmented 
in weight in proportion to the quantity of 
the ingesta, will return in the space of 
twenty- four hours to nearly the same 
standard, provided the development of 
growth, or the existence of disease, does 
not interfere with the result. But to 
make a selection from the various pro- 
ductions of nature, which are capable of 
affording sustenance, as well as to deter- 
mine the quantity of aliment which ought, 
under ordinary circumstances, to be 
taken, is very much left to the intelli- 
gence and experience of man. What 
guidance then may he obtain fix>m a consi- 
deration of the structure and obvious 
design of these organs ? What are those 
laws of the system as to this particular, 
in the observance of which, the largest 
amount of health may be reasonably ex- 
pected? This must be our principu ob- 
ject of inquiry. 

We must first, then, take a brief survey 
of the structure and functions of that ap- 
paratus, which we find, in fact, provided 
to effect the necessary changes whereby 
foreign matter may be so converted into 
that of our own bodies as to repair the 
diurnal waste. For this purpose there is 
obviously required a receptacle for the 
ingested aliment, and this, combined with 
some suited means for reducing it to a 
fluid consistence— for altering its che- 
mical texture — ^for separating what is 
incapable of organization — for assimilat- 
ing it to the blood, and, finally, for xson- 
veying it, in the most advantageous man- 
ner, into that fluid. To accomplish all this, 
we see a curious and admirable arrange- 
ment, in its outline the same throughout 
the whole animal kingdom; but exqui- 
sitely adapted to the habits and wants of 
every species, the situation in which 
each is placed, and very often, as it res- 
pects the lower animals, the purposes they 
are designed to subserve to nim to whom 
dominion is 'allotted over them. In the 
lowest order of animals, every purpose is 
answered by a single tube, little more than 
an inversion of the external integument. 
Birds are furnished with a truly musciH 
lar stomach of a semi-cartilaginous struc- 
ture, by the lateral and oblique actions of 
which, the seeds on which tney feed are 
crushed as by mill-stones. Some crusta* 
ceous animals, and some insects, have 
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teeth inserted in their stomachs. The 
alimentary canal of carnivorous animals 
—the proximate principles of whose food 
is ?eiy analogous to that of their own bo- 
dies — ^is comparatively short and straight. 
Herbivorous animals, on the other hand, 
whose food is assimilated with greater 
difficulty, have a capacious, and, in some 
instances, very complicated stomach, ter- 
minating in a very long alimentary canal. 
In this respect man holds a middle place ; 
bemg evidently designed, by the confor- 
mation of his teeth, as well as by that 
of his whole digestive apparatus, to be, as 
it is termed, onuitporotis ; that is, not to 
be confined, as regards sustenance, to any 
one of the kingdoms of nature. We ac- 
coidingly find, that although it is possible 
for him to subsist nearly exclusively 
either upon vegetable or animal food, the 
soundest health, the most perfect phy- 
sical development, and the greatest intel- 
lectual vigour, are found amongst those 
in whom an admixture of both is the 
prevailing habit. 

When we wish to expose any solid 
substance to chemical agency, our first 
object is its disintegration, that the 
minute particles may be more readily 
acted upon. This, then, is the object of 
mastication ; for the saliva would seem 
to have little or no chemical action upon 
the mass with which it comes into con< 
tact By this preparatory measure, di- 
gestion is greauy facilitated. It is, there- 
fore, of much importance that it should 
be complete. Into the various theories 
which were formerly promulgated to ac- 
count for the result of the stomach's ac- 
tion, concoction, trituration, fermentation, 
the influence of the vital principle, etc. 
it is needless to enter. It has now, for a 
considerable period, been well established 
by experiments on the lower animals, 
mat the great agent in this process is 
the solvent and chemical power of the 
gastric juice ; and instances have] subse- 
quently occurred, in which, in couse- 
juenoe of fistulous openings, the result of 
injury or disease, the process has been 
accurately watched even in the human 
subject, durinff life. One of the most 
renuurkable of these cases, was that of 
Alexis St. Martin, the particulars of which 
have been published oy Dr. Beaumont 
In this man, the cavity of the stomach 
was laid open by a wound, and a large 
fistulous opening remained, after he was 
completely restored to health, in conse- 
quence of which, the accustomed actions 
it a healthy stomach were submitted to 



ocular inspection. The following parti- 
culars may be therefore considered as 
completely established. 
. The inner coat of the stomach is at all 
times covered with a thin, transparent, 
viscid mucus. If it be examined by a 
magnifying glass, when either aliment or 
any kind of irritant is presented to it, 
innumerable very fine nervous and vas- 
cular papillae may be seen, like lucid 
points, ansinff from the villous membrane, 
and protrudmg through the mucous co- 
vering. From these there distils a pure, 
limpid, colourless fluid. This is the gas- 
tric juice. It never appears to accumu- 
late during fasting, ana is seldom or ever 
discharged except from the stimulus of 
aliment, or of some mechanical or other 
excitant. At the same time, it is espe- 
cially worthv of note, that the quantity 
in which it is efitised, bears reference far 
more to the demand of the system, than 
to the quantity of food introduced into the 
stomach, so that, if that be taken in ex- 
cess, there will be invariably left a residue 
of undigested matter; the necessary 
source of irritation, pain, and disease. 
To the influence of this fluid, the whole 
alimentary mass is thoroughly subjected 
by the actions of the stomach itself, for 
it is invested with a muscular, as well as a 
mucous coat. The manner in which this 
is accomplished, is not a little curious. 
The muscular fasciculi, as ihey are 
termed, or bundles of fibres, are so dis- 
posed as by their alternate contractions 
and relaxations, to straighten and length- 
en the diameter of the stomach in every 
conceivable direction, and thus to produce 
a sort of churning, and thorough intermix- 
ture of the gastric fluid ; whilst, at the 
same time, by that kind of peristaltic, or 
worm-like action, which is subsequently 
propagated through the whole alimentary 
canal, the outer and most completely 
reduced portion of the mass (in this con- 
dition denominated chyme) is propelled 
to the pyloric, or lower end of the 
stomach, and through that into the duo- 
denum, or highest portion of the intes- 
tines, in consequence of which the less 
altered part becomes, in its turn, more 
completely exposed to the digestive ac- 
tion. The expulsion of the mass thus 
far reduced into the duodenum, appears to 
be principally efiected by some transverse 
fibres at a short distance from the pyloric 
orifice, which contract so powerfully 
during the latter part of the digestive 
process, as almost to separate the two 
portions of the stomach into an hour-glass 
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fpnn. The deftgn of thk is to (>reTettt 
the passage of hard or undigested ali- 
ment. 

The ftolvent and chemical action of the 
gastric juice, as the great agent in diges- 
tion^ has heen verj satisfactorily attested 
hy the experiments of Dr. Beaumont^ 
who founa thai eten otit of the Body, 
it ha^ the power of ciftnpletely reducing 
imimal matter, when subjected to its Ac- 
tion at a sufficiently high temperature, 
and with the aid of agitation. A longer 
time only was requisite for the c<>mple1aott 
of the process ; which might naturally be 
expected, if we bear in mind that, in this 
ease, the animal matter had not heen 
subjected to any preparatory mastication ; 
and how difficult it must be by any ordi- 
nary agitation, to imitate the curious 
movements of the living stomach. These 
experiments were numerous ; the follow- 
ing may serve as an example. "At 11 
o'clock. A. M., after having kept the lad 
(St. Martin) fasting for seventeen hours, I 
introduced a gum elastic tube, and drew 
off one ounce of pure gastric liquor, un- 
mixed with any other matter, except a 
small proportion of mucus, into a tnree- 
0ttnce tial. I then took a solid piece of 
boiled recently salted beef, weighing 
three drams, and put it into the liquor in 
the vial ,* corked the vial tight, and placed 
it in. a saucepan filled with water, raised 
to the temperature of 106^, and kept 
at t^iai point on a nicely regidatted sand^ 
bath. In 40 minutes, digestion haA di»* 
tinctly Commenced over the surface! of 
the meat. In 60 minutes, the fluid had 
become qnite opaque aiid cloudy, the ex* 
ternal texture began to separate amd be^ 
eetaie loose. In 60 inmxxtee chyme began 
to kftiski At 1 o'clock^ p. h. (digestion 
iHKving |>rogresied with the same tecnhH 
rity as m the Ust faldf hour) the ceSnlor 
^xtxbte seemed to be enthrely de^tr6yed/ 
leaving the muflcular fibres loose and 
ttnConneeted, floating about in 6he small 
shlreds, very tender and soft. At 3 o'cloek 
the muscular fibrei had diminished one 
hidf sinCe the last examination. At 5 
o'clock they ^erC nearly all digested, a 
few fibres only remaining. At 7 o'deek 
the muscular textnr^ was c6mplete}v 
broken down/ and only a fiew of the simdl 
fibres could be seen flostCing itt tbe fluid. 
At 9 o'cloek every paiTt of the meat 
was completely digested. The cm^ 
trie juice, when taken froni the stomSch^ 
w>M as clear and transparent as watei^. 
The mixture in the vial was now about the 
eeleur ef whey. AfW standbig at PCM a 



few minutes, a fine sediment of the <sc^ 
lour of the meat, subsided to the bottoth 
of the vial." 

C%me, thus introduced into the doode^ 
num, is grevisfa, temi-fltfid, hemogenetfofi, 
having a uightly acid taote ; but here ii 
undergoes another ctaaiige, and the neat 
step in the pnieeM of asitnilatioAj ihH 
transmutation of chyme into 0Ay^«, ii e^ 
feeted b v the action of the several Mere^ 
tions of the liver and the paifereM to wHieb 
it is there submitted — ms and the ^cm- 
eredtie juice i The aetioil of the former ii 
to separate the unorgonkabie mftdter 
somewhat after the manner of ebemiCdi 
precipitation, whilst, at the saftte thne, ii 
afibrdft a stimulus to the peristakie oetieii 
of the canal. The precise intentlcni of 
the latter is not so apparent; but Irotn iti 
very simple and Maud quality^ it would 
seem well adapted, as it is probably de* 
signed, to moderate, and, in some degree^ 
to neutralize the acrid property of the 
bile, in coi^unetion with winch it ie efftosed 
almost invariably by one eemmoh duct 
From whatever materials produced^ it is 
worthy of remark, that chyle is iiiobemiCal 
ccfmpoaition always neaiw the sam^. It 
itf How absorbed by the lilcteols, the mn 
nute orifice* of whkh, opening upoi the 
whole lEiurface of the upper part ii§ the 
intestinal eanal, appear to act like an ini«> 
mitabl^ delicate atfd elaberiitely wrought 
strainer, selecting every pai^^Ie wmch 
will blend with the nutiittve^ fltdd^- mid 
reacting not only the remainder, but f6r 
the mcit part, all othef iHgretieirts whieh 
may b^ contfldoied in. the fluid of tirer io& 
testing. Finally, the chyle, whieta may 
now be ceni^dered at impMiectiy eldto^ 
rated blbod,. is transniHit^ by thie svsteM 
of vfesselsy thr6ugh the meteifter le giandti^ 
by trdnks becoming sueeceAvely larger 
m all terarifiute hi ene-^tlw ^Kfracik 
duet: and ehi^ opens iMe the uppir 
port of the venwof syffteifi/ iuM bdbf e iBi 
biodd entering into the right <i4e ai ^ 
hearty is abcint to be .sabmitled i» that 
agency of the atmowp h ef ^ y nbikaefk is a 
former number, in ednseMMK^ of wkidk it 
appeals in the arteries or «■ flerid red hne^ 
tank in its puieni conditios. 

It ii not, hc^ever^ ex^his^t^ firom 
AHiArein intx^odcfced inte Hke stdmach/ 4ttii 
a eup^f of fl-eslf initial ie fiamialiei 
to the systeni. Iltdds mity Im alwdrbea 
like%iee from the ctfticular arid piidtiionapcr 
surface. Thirst even may be allevialMl 
in this manner. Neither is it fUm tifc 
external world idone,- that atfiftieJe derife 
liuiritiefi;* They undetAtMly <iftM ftidst 
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upon their o#li ^ida and fluids. Thii^ iH 
well seen in the case of hybernating birds, 
snd more or less in all animab which 
aboondin fat, when their ordinary siit>ply 
of hoi k intefrapted or cut df, and m a 
Wcntifid prdvision to meet snch an eou- 
^«y. But tlie inrobability is, that to 
sseriab extent sueb a process is tdwsy^ 
going on. It has been proved, that tod 
continual decompontion of the living 
body is connected with the death of 
ths cells of which the different parts 
Qire constructed, these having an in- 
depiBDdent life, and consequently a limited 
doratioa. Materials for nutrition are thus 
being eentinually set free; and as all ani- 
mals possess a lymphatic, as well as a 
lacteal system, there is a direct channel 
£or their re-introduction into the circu- 
lating fluid ; and thus, as Dr. Prout ex- 
presses lumselfy a sort of digestion may be 
carried on in all ports of the body* 

D. W. 



IMPORTfANCE Of t«GETABti». 

Thb materials on which animal life 
subsists, are found in tlie products of the 
v^etable kingdom. By their own living 
principle they convert what their roots 
meet with into their own kind of sub- 
staace; and this, to which they owe their 
own existence &nS beauty, is changed 
a^ain into animal £esh, hy the functions 
with which various creatures are endow- 
ed. This double process is going on 
every day and every hour. Without 
v«getation^ only thotfe animals which Kve 
tm water or air could have contintied to 
exfstf fot hither ttaa nor any other 
eresttore tmt siAisi^t oti any thm^ in then 
mineral I^ng^nt, nftlfl, by being ehang«el 
ii^to a f eigefaMeF substane«, k w ftep&tedi 
fst csttver^iotr info thm own. Of one 
ft*e, Mr. UnUpp thus i^peaks: — ^"The 
inMdtf whY6H )tVe and have their being 
on the oak, amount to hundreds of spieoies; 
It nourishes ferns, liehins, mosses, agarus, 
and bokti. It finmisfaea its apples, gall- 
nuts, acorns^ leaves, and sawdust. Some 
are attacked by small fungi, which l^reak 
t^ir surface, admi£ moisture, and facili- 
tate decay. The leaves^ decomposing, 
jferrn a vegetable earth ^ and the worm 
seizes on them as his portion, and havMg 
fed upon part, draws the remainder into 
the earth.'^ 

Referring to the fry, the same writer 
iAy»:-*-"Thi« saves many a^kimals fh)m 
IPiM MnA deaeltf in asmOuiaii and spring. 
In October H bttKMHl ki wdtaoMl : and 



its flowers became a universal bimQUet to 
the insect race. The great black ny and 
its numerous tribe, with multitudes of 
small^winged creatures, resort to them | 
also those beautiful animals, the latest 
birth of the year, (he admiral and peacoek 
bnfCerflies. Ill its hocrey, it yields a col>- 
stant supply of food, till the frosts of 
November. In the spring months of 
March and April, when the wild products 
of the field are nearly o^xiSiimed, the ivy 
ripens its berries; and almost entirely 
c(mstitutes the food of the missel thrush^ 
the wood pigeon, and other birds." 

A single product of the vegetable 
world is to the pe6ple of some parts 
of the earth a vast and valtiable. store- 
house* In the marshy Delta oi the Ori-* 
nooe, the inhabitants have remained for 
agesy secured froto the floods^ by living 
above them in tlieir piQni tre€fs, In the 
branches they itfuspend riiafs, whieh they 
fill with clay^ and on. this kindle their 
eidinary firCs. The tree gives them theiir 
food in its sago fruit. Its btn-li is fari- 
naceous. Its sap aboiinds with su^ar. 
Its fibreus stalks are like a pleaswEit fruit ttf 
eat : they are a wine to dnak, and thread 
for cordage and hammocks. It is eurioutf 
to see a wh6ie race living, like insectsy 
on a single palm. Its ^[uanttty of nutri^ 
tive food is prodigious. One tree, in its 
fifteenth year/ furnishes 600 lbs. of sagov 
A single aiere of land will stppcrt iovLf 
hundred and ^rty-'fiv^ sago palms, whieh 
will prodase every ytaf 130^500 lbs. el 
sago. 

IKON WIRE. 

Of theintrcfduction of the manufacture 
of wire into this eotintry, we have no 
specific information. . It luis, however^ 
been assertedy that all the wire iii Eng-^ 
land was manufactured throughout by the 
hand till 1666, when the art of drawing 
it with mills was introduced by foreigners*^ 
Of these Chtisto]pher Schultz^ a native of 
Annaberg, in Saxony, has heen particu^ 
larly mentioned. This person, who is re- 
ported to have eome to this country undef 
the pertniseion given by queen Elizabeth 
t6 sti'Mifarsy to die for . metallic ares) is 
said to ha^tf introduced the method p^ 
drawing iron-wire with engines, in the 
year above stated. Ffevious to that date, 
the hand-#ire drifwetf ^itforfned their 
operations i» the forest of Deua. Our 
oouBtrymto, John Hofighlon, in a hook 
pHMisked' at London in 1727, intimaited 
that the' art wad btoi^t hithes aft a 
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still later period, and that the first wire 
making was established at Esher, by 
Jacob Momma and Daniel Demetrius, 
both foreigners. Before the period above 
mentioned, the English iron-wire had so 
little reputation, that the greater part of 
what was used in the kingdom, as well as 
the instruments employed by the wool- 
combers, was brought from other coun- 
tries : improvement, however, rapidly 
took place, and the legislature encourag- 
ed the home trade. In a proclamation of 
Charles i., in 1630, it is set forth, " that 
iron-wire is a manufacture long practised 
in the realm, whereby many thousands of 
our subjects have long been employed; 
and that English wire is made of the 
toughest and best Osmond iron, a native 
commodity of this kingdom, and is much 
better than what comes from foreign parts, 
especially for making wool cards, without 
which no good cloth can be made. And 
whereas complaints have been made by 
the wire-drawers of this kingdom, that by 
reason of the great quantities of foreign 
iron-wire lately imported, our said sub- 
jects cannot be set on work; therefore 
we prohibit the importation of foreign 
iron-wire, and wool-cards made thereof, 
as also hooks and eyes, and other manu- 
factures made of foreign wire. Neither 
shall any translate and trim up any old 
wool-cards, nor sell the same at home or 
abroad." Hooks and eyes, although ap- 
parently too insignificant an item to have 
been enumerated in a royal proclamation, 
were used in such great quantities at the 
time in question — as, indeed, they had 
been long before — that a vast amount of 
wire was used in their manufacture. 
They are stiU largely in demand ; and 
even to the value of these trifling articles, 
the ingenuity of the Birmingham artists 
has added much both in beauty and use- 
fulness. The prejudice in favour of mu- 
sical wire manufactured at Berlin still 
exists with many instrument makers, 
notwithstanding the perfection to which 
It has been brought by many of our own 
wire drawers. Carding machines, on the 
other hand, so far from being any longer 
brought from abroad, are strictly pro- 
hibited from being exported from this 
country. — Manufactures of Metal. 



THE MOON IN AFRICA. 

Wb were soon overtaken, says Mr. 
Steedman, by night, but the bright lustre 
of the moon was more than an equivalent for 
theloss of day light. The beauty of amoon- 



light night in this port of the world aur- 
'passes description. When the moon riser, 
her beams cast a subdued splendour over 
the finest landscapes in nature, softening 
their asperities, and investing their .subr 
limer features with a tranquil glory; while 
the stars spangling the ethereal vault, 
difiuse over it a radiance of inconceivable 
brilliancy. 

TEMPTATION. 

We must not wilfully thrust ourselves 
into the mouth of danger, or draw tempta- 
tions upon us. Such forwardness is not 
resolution, but rashness ; nor is it the 
fruit of a well-ordered faith, but an over- 
darine presumption. There is no ship 
so tali or strongly ribbed, which can l>e 
confident she shall not founder in the 
next storm; nor is there any man, of 
such a confidence, who, if a tempest or 
temptation rise up against him, can be 
assured that, at the instant, he can call 
up so much reason and religion as to 
withstand it. Would you not judge him 
mad, who, being come to an anchor in 
a safe road, should, like the dolphin, 
hunt the storm, and choose to ride it 
out at the main sea. It is no discreet 
religion which seeks out dangers, and 
glories in temptations ; nor is he ''wise 
to salvation" who presents himself to 
that hazard which Christ hath taught us 
to pray against. — King, 



MORTALITY. 

The human race resemble the wither- 
ing foliage of a wide forest. While the 
air is calm, we perceive single leaves scat- 
tering here and there from the branches; 
but sometimes a tempest or a whirlwind 
precipitates thousands in a moment. It 
IS a moderate computation, which sup- 
poses a hundred thousand millions to have 
died since the exit of righteous Abel. — 
Foster, 



THE ORIGIN OF INFIDELITY. 

Infidelity is the joint offspring of an 
irreligious temper and unholy specula- 
tion, employed, not in examining the 
evidences of Christiani^, but in detect- 
ing the vices and imperfections of profess- 
ing Christians.— /?o6er« Hall. 



CALUMNY. 



The upright, if he sufier calumny to 
move him, fears the tongue of man more 
than the eye of God.— *Co/^ofi. 
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OLD HUHPHRET ON PECULIARITIBS 
AND PREDILECTIONS. 

What a strange and unaccountable 
creature is man in his predilections and 
prejudices : now voluntarily pursuing real 
drudgery as a pastime ; and now slmnk- 
ing beneath a liffht visitation, as though 
the weight of me world were ^on his 
shoulders ! 

I am fond of noticing the different 
tastes that men manifest in their hours of 
leisure ; for these are often as much op- 
posed as they well can be to the business 
and profession ihey follow. You have 
observed this no doubt as weU as I have. 

I have known a banker well versed in 
the mystery of angling, making his own 
rods, platting his own lines, forming his 
own floats and artificial flies, and sitting, 
hour after hour, for the luxury of a 
"bite" or a « nibble" from the fish in 
his own brook or pond ;— a baker mani- 
festing a strong taste for architecture, 
rivalling and surpassing educated archi- 
tects in the style and beauty of his pil^ 
lars, pilasters, and pediments, his en- 
tablatures, cornices, and capitals ; — a 
builder fond of black-letter books, seek- 
ing with avidity for illuminated missals, 
and bidding almost any price for a real 
Cazton ;— a barrister, an industrious col- 
lector of insects and butterflies, running 
after yellow moths, pursuing, helter-skel- 
ter, the green dragon-fly, and lying in 
wait by die hour, with flapper in hand, 
to surprise an emperor of morocco; — a 
mercer, leaving his silks and his satins 
to cultivate land, dressing himself in 
coarse clothes, and thick-s^ed shoes, in- 
troducing patent drills and improved clod- 
crushers, and changing the ''Times" 
newspaper for the "Farmers' Journal;" 
— ^a grocer, deeply skilled in horse flesh, 
colts, aged and three-years-old, bay mares 
and grey geldine;s, and knowing . how to 
treat them for the grease and we glan- 
ders, the poll-evil, the spavin, and the 
staggers ; — a cutler, profoundly versed in 
botany, quite at home among monandria, 
dianma, triandria, and all other classes, 
and monogynia, di^;ynia, trigynia, and 
all other orders; discoursing freely on 
calyxes, corollas, stamens, pistils, peri- 
carps, and receptacles; — and a brass- 
founder, indulging in his love of paint- 
ings, always visiting picture galleries, 
attending nubHo auctions, rummaging in 
brokers' shoos, and ever on the eve of 
buying or selliiig a Vandyck, a Poussin, 
a Cuyp, a WiSdei a Londseer, or a 
Turner. 



The same thing may be observed of 
men in conversation. Afiected by some 
influential circumstance, they show what 
is uppermost in the mind : thus, one who 
has lately attended a lecture on mes- 
merism, indulges his friends very liber- 
ally with his notions of manipulations, 
somnolency, somnambulism, and clair- 
voyance. A second, a warm supporter 
of "singing for the million," has his 
mouth full of crotchets and quavers, 
Exeter Hall, harmony, Handel, and Hul* 
lah. While another, whose son has been 
a lieutenant in the Chinese expedition, 
can talk of nothing but the taking of 
Chin-kiang-foo, the twenty-one millions 
of dollars to be paid to the British, and 
the five free-trade ports of Canton, Amoy, 
Foo-chow-foo, Ningpo, and Shang-hae. 

These remarks will very likely set you 
thinking of your own peculiarities; but 
however that may be, 1 have alluded to 
them, in some degree, as an introduction 
to my own. Many are my odd whims 
and fancies; but perhaps 1 have a 
stronger predilection in my leisure hours 
to walk abroad and observe persons and 
things than for any other pursuit. I 
notice the countenances of those I meet, 
ponder their actions, and pick up their 
passing remarks. 

If I go near a seed shop, where flowers 
and plants are exhibited in the window, 
I am sure to step aside to admire them, 
repeating, perhaps, to myself, as I de- 

Sart, ''These are some of the redun- 
ancies of the goodness of our heavenly 
Father I" ** If God so clothe the grass 
of the field, which to-day is, and to-mor- 
row is cast into the oven, shall he not 
much more clothe you, O ye of little 
faith ?" Matt. vi. 30. If I see a sparrow, 
from the house top, wing his way to the 
court yard below, I marvel at the ease 
and lightness with which he does that 
which man cannot perform. " The spar- 
row is a common bird," I say to myself, 
"but what a gift has God given him 
in those fluttering ^wings that bear him 
through the yielding air ; " and then 
comes the text, ''Are not two sparrows 
sold for a farthing? and one of them 
shall not fall on the ground without your 
Father. But the very hairs of your head 
are all numbered. Fear ye not therefore, 
ye are of more value than many spar- 
rows," Matt. X. 29 — ^31. In this manner, 
trifles afford me pleasure, so that often- 
times in the course of a single day, my 
gratification is not only abundant, but 
also of a very varied character. 
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As I wilkdL mrt yett«tday, a httMy- 
ladfln iN>rter went post me wtdi a kMid 
on his Aead sad shonldeii wbiefa seemed 
better suited for a camel than a man. At 
I walked behind him, I admired the 
stvdiness and steadiness with which be 
esfnied has load. His body and limbs 
were dothed with strawth, end he, ao- 
porently, made light of that which would 
nave overwhelmed me. '' I hope/' said 
J, whiioering to myself, ** he is grateful 
to his Maker. Why^ in the property of 
bodily strength^ that man is worth nidf 
a dozen Old Humphreys." 

An ox, of a most gigantic siae^ was 
being driven slowly along the road: from 
bis Duge limbs and prodigious bnik, I 
suspected that the enermoos animal had 
come from the cattle show* 80 biood 
and level was the creature's back, that 
a bojr might almost have played at ring- 
taw upon it. Two streams <rf hot breath 
rashed from his nostrils, and the care 
with which be pidted the softest port of 
ihe road told me that he was foot-sore. 
At times he looked sullen, and glared 
around, as if half ^posed to make a run 
at a passenger; but this was out of the 
question, for he was not formed for running, 
being, as it were, anchored to the ground 
by his weight. With a fair start I could have 
beaten the unwieldy brute myself at that 
exercise. While marvelling a moment 
at the unsightly mass of living flesh, I 
observed a butcher gazing ^on the bulky 
beast with erident admh-ation. " Oh," 
thought I, "we have aH our predilec- 
tions, and a butcher is as much entitled 
to gratiiieation as I. am. While other oIm 
|ects are affording me satisfaction, many 
a better man, perhaps, in the shape of 
an honest farmer, is reaping as large a 
harvest of pleasure from the sight o£ a 
Durham ox, a Herefordshire heifer, a 
Leicestershire sheep, or a Northampton* 
shire prize pig/' 

In the afternoon of yesterday, a blind 
man came towards me, as I walked along 
the street, and I could not but remark, 
what indeed I have often observed, that 
strange union of boldness and fear viable 
in the face of the blind. A blind man 
Seems to set his face as a flint against 
danger, and yet carries his head in a 
position to start back instantly, ^lould 
ne come in unpleasant contact with per* 
son or thing. He makes manifest an 
equal desire and ability to go on and to 
draw back as circumstances may require. 
It is not improbable that you may nave 
observed the same t)hing« Habit gives I 



him courage to adtanoe, and experience 
points out the necessity of being prepared 
toreeedo« SoloBgaswoareblesseu with 
sighty so long shall we hate a proof of 
Ood's goodness, that ought to oaU forth 
odr gratitude and praise. 

To-day I was in the neighbourhood of 
Regent's Park, when a yottng man ele- 
gantly dressed, with light kid gloves on 
his hands, passed on belbre me, mounted 
on a spirited grey horse^ a noMe animaL 
A glanoe at the rider would liairo told 
one much less accustomed to read hu- 
manity than I am, that he had not fallen 
into the ertor of estimating himself or 
his horse too lowly. 

The rider had evidently in tiew two 
obfeots somewhat opposed to eaefa other. 
One was to show off his steed by making 
him caper^ and the other to sit graceftilly 
and perfectly at ease in the sad^e. His 
denter hand was placed on his thigb, and 
with the weaker one be negligently held 
the white reins, just as bo eaMo to a ^kty 
part of the street, where two ladies and 
a baker's man were passiagi Wbe^Mt 
it was in consequence of any private 
prompting, I cannot tell, but, suddenly, 
the horse made a spring, wfcnoh Ikirly 
unseated the rider, making him fain to 
lay bold of his beise's noek to keep him- 
self hem the ground, and alio iq^asbed 
from head to foot the two ladies and 
baker's man. While the mifoitunate 
equestrian was reinstating himself again 
in his saddle, he bad to endm^ the 
gibes of the baker's man^ who bawled 
out to him to turn baek and beg the 
ladies' pardon. 

This reminded me of an alftdr of my 
own, when I was a younger man than 
I now am. Being on horiebaek in the 
country, I bad put myself into an ex» 
cellent attitude on the appfoacb of an 
open carriage filled with company, when, 
very provokingly, my steed took fright } 
off went my hat, to the divessioB of 
the carriage company, and off isetrt 
Humphrey in a gallop, in suck an un* 
honemantike position that a cavidiy eoi^ 
poval would have been asbamed of him. 
Pride is pride in the town and In the 
country, and is as luilovely in tho one ae 
in the other. Both Hunij^fey and he of 
the kid gloves were rightly served* 
<*When pride comoUi, then Cometh 
shame : but with ih» lowly is i^sdom," 
Prov. xi. 2. 

As I passed on, a child fell down, 
slipping off tiie edge of the payement 
into the dirt I made the best* «€ ny 
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my to pick up the poor tliiag oat of Ao 

mire; but wbep hm man the readtiiou 
of woman in doing a deed of kindness? 
Beibre I had reached the spot, a com- 
ibrtable, motherly-looking creature, in a 
plaid sbaw), had done what I intended 
to do, and in a much bettor manner than 
I could have performed it. Man may 
boast of bis intellect as much as he will ; 
but woman goes a-head of him in kind- 
heartedness and affection. While he re- 
joices with them that r^oiee, she will 
weep with them that weep. 

On turning the comer of a street into 
a square, I came upon a man with a 
barrel organ, and a nne one it was. He 
was flaying the tune of the old hun- 
Iredtb psalm. "Oh," thought I, re- 
peating ' the first verse of the psalm, 
"here is an invitation in which we ought 
all to join. 

' All people that on earth do dwell 
Sing to the Loid with eheorftil ydce; 
Him setw with f«ar, bis praiao fortl^ t^)l. 
CSon^f ye before )iim, and rejoice.' " 

It is not Qooessory to ufxy eigoyroent, 
when I hear music, that it should be 
perfonned in an orchestra, and emanate 
from celebrated instruments and eele^ 
bmted perfinnners. Sometimes the song 
of the lark, and sometimes the lay ci 
the linnet, will set me off at once 
with mslody in my heart, if not on my 
tongue, to sing a sons^ of thanksgiving. 
I was just in a mood of the kind when 
the strains of the barrd-organ reached 
me; and when I left the square at the 
oppssite ao^e, I was chaunting in an 
qoder teae, the woords — 

** Ye know the Lord our Ood is good; 
Hli many la for ev«r sbic { 
Hit ^ruth at all tinvet firmly itood, 
And shall from age to age endure.** 



BUBBLES. 

Iv the year 1720, innumerable joint- 
stock companies started up every where. 
Tbey soon received the name of hubbies, 
the most appropriate that imagination 
could devise. The populace are often 
OHwt happy in the nieknames they 
employ. None could be more apt than 
that c^ huWea. Some of than lasted 
fiv a week or a fortnight, and were no 
more heard ci, while others could not 
even live out that short span of exntence. 
Every evening produced new schemes, 
and every mommg new projects. The 
highest of the aristocracy were as eager 
in this hot pursuit of gain as the most 
plodding jobber in ComhUl. Th# prince 



of Walea beeamt govnsor of <nm eooi* 
nany, and is said to have deiwed 40,0004 
by his speculations. The dxike of Bxidg»* 
water started a scheme for the improv«« 
ment of London and Westminster, and 
the duke of Chandos another. There 
were nearly a hundred different projects, 
each more extravagant and deceptive 
than the otber. To use the wcHrds of the 
'* Political State," they were " set on foot 
and promoted by craffy knaves, then pui^ 
sued by multitudes of covetous fools, and 
at last appeared to be, in effect, what 
their vulgar appellation denoted them* to 
be, bubbles and mere cheats." It is com* 
puted, that near one nsillion and a half 
sterling was won and lost by these un« 
warrantable practices, to the impoverish* 
ment of many a fool, and the enriching 
of many a rogue. 

Some of these schemes were plausible 
enough, and had they been undertaken 
at a time when the public mind was 
unezcited, might have been pursued 
with advantage to all eoncemed. But 
they were established merely with the 
view of raising the shares in the market 
The projectors took the first opportunity 
of a rise to sell out, and next morning 
the scheme was at an end. Maitland, in 
his " History of London, ''gravely informs 
us, that one of the projects which re- 
ceived great encouragement, was the 
establishment of a company, " to make 
deal boards out of saw-dust." This is, 
no doubt, intended as a joke ; but there 
is abundance of evidence to show that 
doaens of schemes, hardly a whit more 
reasonable, lived their little day, ruining 
hundreds ere they fell. One of them was 
for a wheel for perpetual motion, oapital, 
one million; another was for ''encourag- 
ing the breed of horses in Ensland, mA 
improving of glebe and churchlaiids, and 
repairing and rebuilding parsonage and 
vicarage houses." Why the clergy, who 
were so mainly interested in the latter 
clause, should have taken so much in- 
terest in the lirst, is only to be explained 
on the supposition that the scheme waa 
projected by a knot of the fox-huntkig 
parsons, once so common in England. 
The shares of this company were rM)idly 
subscribed for. But the meet absurd and 
preposterous- of all, and whkh showed, 
more completely than any other, the 
utter madness of the peopiej was one 
started by an unknown adventurer, en- 
titled, " A company for carrying on an 
undertaking of great advantage, but no- 
body to know what it is." Were not the 
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fact stated by scores of credible witnessesy 
it would be impossible to believe tbat 
any person could have been duped by 
such a project. The man of genius who 
essayed this bold and successiful inroad 
upon public credulity, merely stated in 
his prospectus that the required capital 
was half a million, in ^ve thousand shares 
of 100/. each. Deposit, 21, per shore. 
Each subscriber paying his deposit would 
be entitled to 100/. per annum per share. 
How this immense profit was to be obtain- 
ed, he did not condescend to inform them 
at that time, but promised that, in a 
month, full particulars should be duly 
announced, and a call made for the re- 
maining 98/. of the subscription. Next 
morning, at nine o'clock, tms great man 
opened an office in ComhiU. Crowds of 
people beset his door, and when he shut 
up at three o'clock, he found that no less 
than one thousand shares had been sub- 
scribed for, and the deposits paid. He 
was thus, in five hours, the winner of 
2,000/. He was philosopher enough to 
be contented with his venture, and set 
off the same evening for the continent. 
He was never heard of again. — Mackay. 



THE BLIND PAUPER. 

The blind, if they be not deaf also, are 
generally cheerful, because the attention 
of friends keeps their conversational 
powers in exercise, and thus supplies a 
considerable source of intellectual enjoy- 
ment. But a state of more mental deso- 
lation can hardly be imagined than that 
of the blind in complete solitude, on whose 
ear no sympathizing voice sounds, who 
have no friend to soothe their infirmity, 
to compassionate their affliction, to re- 
concile them by religious and innocent 
conversations to the privation under 
which they labour. In the higher ranks 
of societv the kindness and watchfulness 
of friends are usually available consola- 
tions. The courtesy of attendants under 
any circumstances can be purchased by 
the wealthy sufierer ; but the poor, who 
have no means of commanding those ad- 
vantages, if they be precluded, by their 
dark and cheerless condition, from the 
society of their fellow creatures, and are, 
at the same time, without that peace of 
God which passeth understanding, are 
miserable indeed. 

I have been led to these reflections 
from having lately seen in France an old 
blind pauper, who lives almost in solitude. 
Her private history presents no remark- 



able features, and may be told in few 
words. 

She had been an ordinary house ser- 
vant; and twelve years ago, when she was 
between fifty and sixty years old, her 
sight, which had been for some time pre- 
viously declining, failed entirely, and she 
became at once destitute of home, friends, 
and the means of support. 

The municipal authorities of the town 
in which she was bom, provided her 
with a small room on the ground floor of 
an empty barracks, and they have allowed 
her a small annual sum of money. She 
still occupies the same residence every 
day, either seated near the open door 
within, or outside the threshold, and 
always spinning coarse tow, more for the 
occupation of her hands than for profit, as 
her earnings do not exceed a very few 
sous per week. 

She regrets sometimes that she cannot, 
as in former days, execute needlework, 
and would willingly vary her employ- 
ments, but she cannot; if she had the 
skill of Dorcas, and could make coats and 
garments, her means of enjoyment would 
be increased; but even such gratification 
is denied to her. 

Her desire and active principle of in- 
dustry, however, Aimishes a silent lesson 
to the daughters of sloth and afiluence, 
who loiter away their time in listlessness, 
or the triflings of idleness, but who, if 
actually deprived of the power of doing 
what they nave now no wish to do in the 
midst of varied and unvalued blessings, 
would bitterly lament the withdrawal of 
the gifts they abuse, or fail to exercise. 
This blind woman has long since learned 
to calm her anxiety for the restoration of 
her sight, she is even contented with her 
lot. She knows that she must bear it, 
and submits accordingly. She has, hap- 
pily for herself, in comparison of many 
other persons, few capacities for enjoy- 
ment, and mercifully so ; for with them, 
and with corresponding sensibilities, she 
would have a craving for pleasures which, 
in her condition, she could not possibly 
attain. How true it is that God tempera 
the wind to the shorn lamb ! 

Yet her lot is a very trying one : her 
neighbours seldom call to see her, and 
interchange those greetines which the 
lonely and desolate love to hear : few are 
they who seem to compassionate the dark 
and solitary pauper ; and were it not for 
the cheerful hum of the children of an 
adjoining infant school, the brief visits of 
the nurt who conduct it, and who kindly 
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send Ber soup or pottage, and tbe friendly 
calls of a young English lady, she would 
be. altogether a recluse. Her bodily com- 
forts are proportionally limited : even in 
the severity of winter she cannot venture 
to bum a fire on her hearth, lest a confla- 
gration should ensue — she herself having 
narrowly escaped being burnt to death 
when attempting to light a fire; and 
therefore she has been obliged to dispense 
with this very essential enjoyment, and 
to rest satisfied with a dish, of charcoal, 
on which she keeps her feet in cold wea- 
ther ; this promotes sufiicient warmth and 
circulation of blood in her frame, which 
the total want of exercise would otherwise 
arrest. She can make her bed, and is 
independent of every help, except that 
which she daily receives in the prepara- 
tion and serving of her food. She has 
not even a cat or a dog as a companion, 
for she fears that some accident would 
occur to them, and, perhaps, motives of 
rigid economy may also mfluence her 
rejection of such company. Yet she of- 
ten has companions, though without being 
aware of their proximity. The writer of 
this paper had evidence of this while sit- 
ting with her the other day : two mice 
climbed upon a shelf quite close to him, 
and squatted down deliberately, from 
having been familiarized with the old 
woman's presence, and they very soon 
began to nibble a bit of bread without any 
apprehension whatever of being disturbed 
at their collation. But the most melan- 
choly part of the poor woman's state is 
her spiritual blindness : her notions of 
the eternal world and of the way thither 
are vague and unscriptural ; she knows 
nothing correctly of the cheering voice 
of the gospel. She is conducted, it is 
true, on Sundays and fete days to a neigh- 
bouring convent church, whose bell 

" With leaden soand strikes dully on the ear," 

and hears the Latin services of the church 
of Rome ; but she has no true knowledge 
of the gospel, as a system of grace and 
reconciliation with God. She seems not 
to have the spirit of prayer ; she repeats 
her forms of devotion in an unknown 
tongue, and knows not the meaning of 
what she utters : still she toils on, groping 
in her own benighted path, and trusting 
to the self-imposed mortifications she im- 
deigoes, and the idle and unmeaning for- 
malities which cunning and credulity have 
imposed on her. Oh, how great is her 
darkness ! and yet, blind as she is in the 
outward hody, she might have ** theli^ht 



of the knowledge of tbe glonr of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ," if she were not 
led by those "blind guides" on whom 
alone she depends, and to whom may be 
truly applied the prophet's words, "Their 
eyes tney have closed, lest at any time 
they should see with their eyes, and be 
converted," Matt. xiii. 15. 

But what a reproach to those who have 
many gifts committed to their trust does 
this blind woman's condition convey !— to 
those who have all their senses perfect— 
"five talents," each involving heavy res-^ 
ponsibilities, to be accounted for ! How do 
the generality of persons employ them f 
what do they " render unto the Lord for 
the benefits conferred upon them V* 

How many of God's accountable crea- 
tures trample under foot the most lovely 
blossoms without giving one passing look 
to their beauty, without observing "the 
lilies of the field, how they grow" at the 
will of Him who hath called them into 
being ! What numbers of heartless and 
tm grateful beings look to the firmament 
of heaven, which the Almighty "has 
meted out with a span," and see "one 
star differing from another star in glory," 
without any real admiration of the 
Creator thus visible in his works, and 
without gratitude to Him who left the 
glories of the celestial world, and veiled 
the majesty of his nature in the form of 
man, to redeem and exalt men to heaven ! 

If we were to be tried by the rigid letter 
of justice exacting a strict account for the 
advantages we have received, how would 
it fare with us ? If the Creator, who gave 
us sight to behold his wondrous works 
with gratitude and admiration, finds that 
we consider not " the heavens, the work of 
his fingers, the moon and the stars which 
he hath ordained;" if he finds that we 
pervert the boon to the purposes of sin ; 
if, like the "haughty daughters of Sion," 
we walk with " wanton eyes," or if we look 
with scorn upon our neighbours, or turn 
aside from the poor, the maimed, the halt 
and the blind, instead of having the happy 
consciousness of saying with the patriarch, 
" I was eyes to the blind ;" do we not 
deserve to have the misapplied and neg- 
lected talents taken from us ? 

One of the principal snares with which 
our great enemy endeavours to delude us 
is the eye. " The lust of the eye," and pride 
entering into the soul through the avenue 
of sight, are among the most baneful of 
the sins that do most easily beset us. If 
the li^ht that is in us be darkness, how 
great is that darkness 1 Matt, vi. 23. 
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If aaeh mbd of ut against the Majesty 
of heaven were to he treated as the eastern 
monarchs punished their rebellioMs suh- 
Jects, by putting out the right eye, how 
few of us would possess the blessing of 
sight I Of the several talents committed 
to us, our Lord has declared that he will 
demand a strict account ; and, conse- 
qnently, a presumptuous abuse or indolent 
neglect of them is highly culpable ; yet 
the greater number of us act as if we were 
to give no account of the gifts we have 
received. Are not all our senses more or 
less perverted from the purposes for which 
they were designed ? and would it not be 
not only an act of perfect equity on the 
part of the Almighty towards those who 
abuse his gifts, and make them occasions 
at sin, but even a deed of compassion to 
the ungratefVil recipients, to withdraw 
from them the means by which they are 
led to offend ? Surely it would be a mercy 
to many if they were bom blind. To 
most of those who see, their ''^n re- 
maineth," and they are in God^s sight 
spiritually ^' blind, and miserable, and 
naked.'' <<The god of this world hath 
blinded the eyes of them which believe 
not, lest the light of the glorious gospel 
of Christ, who is the image of €k>d, should 
shine unto them,'' 2 Cor. iv. 4. He only, 
who is the Light of the world, and who 
came to give inght to the blind, can en- 
lighten those that are in darkness, can im- 
part spiritual instruction to the ignorant. 

M. D. 



AGRICULTURS IN AKCIi^NT GREECE. 

Mo. II. 

The rules observed in sowing were 
numerous, and, in many instances, not a 
little curious. As a matter of course, 
they were careful to adapt the grain 
to the soil: thus rich plains were ap- 
propriated to wheat, and in the inter* 
vals cropped with vegetables; middling 
grounds to barley j while poor and hun- 
gry spots were ffiven up to lentils, vetches, 
Hipins, and such other pulse as were cul- 
tivated on a large scale. Beans and 
peas, however, were supposed to thrive 
best in fat and level lands. The prin- 
cipal sowing time wa^ in autumn ; for, as 
soon as the equinoxial rains had moist- 
ened the earth, the sower immediately 
went forth to sow, committing to the 
ground the hopes of the friture year. 
The best time for scattering wheat they 
placed somewhere in November, about 
the setting of the constellation called the 



Crown. They were cai«fyil, in this operas 
tion, to avoid the time when the south 
wind blew, and, generally, all cold and 
raw weather, as it rendered the earth un- 
genial, and little apt to fructify that which 
was entrusted to it. Oreat skill was sup- 
posed to be required in scattering the 
seed : in the first plaee, that it should be 
equally distributed; and, secondly, that 
none should fall between the horns of the 
oxen, superstition having taught them 
the belief that such grain, which they 
denominated kerasholos, if it sprang up 
at all, would produce com which could 
neither be baked nor eaten. A favourite 
sowing sieve was made of wolfs hide, 
pierced with thirty holes, as large as the 
tips of the fingers. In later ages, much 
virtue was supposed to reside in the bar- 
barous term phriel, which thev accord- 
ingly wrote on the plough. Tne chmce 
of grains for sowing necessarily aSbrded 
much exercise to their ingenuity: seed 
wheat, they thought, should be of a rich 
gold colour, full, smooth, and solid ; bar- 
ley, white and heavy ; both not exceeding 
one year old, for they quickly deteri- 
orated, and after the third year, would 
not, they supposed, grow. This, how- 
ever, was an error, since barley has been 
known to preserve its vitality upwards of 
two thousand years. 

It was customary often to renew seed, 
by sowing the produce of mountains on 
plains ; of dry places in moist, and the 
contrary. To try the comparative value 
of different qualities of grain, they took 
a sample of each, and sowed the whole 
in separate patches of the same bed, a 
little before the rising of the dog star. 
If the produce of any of these samples 
withered, through the influence, they 
supposed, of Sirius, the wheat which it 
represented was rejected. As com, when 
committed to the earth, is exposed to nu- 
merous enemies, they had recourse to a 
variety of contrivances for its preserva- 
tion : to protect it from birds, mice, and 
ants, they steeped it in the juice of house- 
leeks, or mixed it with hellebore and cy- 
press leaves, and scattered it out of a 
circle, or sprinkled it with water inta 
which river crabs had beoi thrown fat 
eight days, or with powdered hartshorn 
or wory. Not satisfied with these pre- 
cautions, they had likewise recourae to 
scarecrows, fixing up long reeds here and 
there in the fields, with dead birds sus- 
pended to them by the feet This long 
list of contrivances they closed by a spell. 
Taking a live toad, they carried it round 
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the fidd by iii|ht| Aftet wbtch they thut 
it up carefully m a jar, which they buried 
in tne middle of the grounds. 

When the com began to spring up, it 
waa diligently weeded a first and second 
time. They would not trust entirely, 
howerer, to the industry of their hands, 
but called in to their aid certain charac- 
teristic enchantments, some two or three 
of which may be worth describing. First, 
to subdue the growth of chokeweed, they 
planted sprigs of rose laurel, at the corner 
and in the middle of their fields ; or set 
up a number of potsherds, upon which 
had been drawn^ with chalk, the figure of 
Hercules strangling the lion. But the 
inoet effectual of all spells, was for a 
young woman, naked, and with dishevel- 
led hair, to take a live cock in her hands, 
and bear him round the fields, upon 
whieb^ not only would the chokeweed 
and the rest-harroW vanish, but all the 
produce of the land would turn out of a 
•apetior quality. 

Aa the. ancients well understood the 
value of hay | they took much pains in 
the formation and management of mea^ 
dows. In the first place, all stones, 
•tumpS) bushes, and brambles, were dili- 
gently removed, together with whatever 
else might interrupt the free play of the 
scythe in mowing. They avoided, more- 
over, letting into them their droves of 
hogs, which were found to turn up the 
soiT, and destroy the tootd of the young 
grass. In moist lands, too, even the larger 
catde were excluded, as the holes made 
by their hoofs In sinking, broke up the 
£ne level of the turf. Old hay fields, in 
distriets where much rain fell, grew in 
time to be clothed with a coating of 
moes, which sotne ftirmeri sought to re- 
move by manuring the ground with 
ashes; but the most scientific agricul- 
turists ploughed them up, and took pre- 
cisely the same steps, as in the formation 
of a now meadow ; that is, they sowed 
the ground with beans, turnips, or rape- 
seed, which, in the second year, were 
succeeded by wheat ; on the thhrd, it was 
thoroughly cleared out, and sown with 
hay-seed, mingled with vetches, after 
which the whole field was finely levelled 
by the harrow. 

The rules observed by them, in the 
regulation of their hay harvest, were, 
first, to mow, before the grass or clover 
was withered, when it became less rich 
and nutritive; second, to beware, in 
making the ricks, that it was neither 
too dry nor too damp: since, in the 



£»rmer case, in wim little better than 
straw, and in the latter, waa liable to 
spontaneous combustion* It may be ob^ 
served, further, that clover was usually 
sown in March or April, and though 
commonly mown six, or at least five 
times in the twelve naonths, did not re* 
quire to be renewed in les6 than ten 
years. — /• A. St John* 

BLACK APE. 
{Maoaciti niger.) 

The captain of the American brig 
Himmaleh, in her voyage among the 
islands of the Indian Archipeli^, was 
presented with a black ape at Temate, , 
one of the Moluccas. By a Icmg f^ 
miliarity we learned that it is one of the 
most agreeable creatures of its tribe* 
Its never-tiring merriment, droU and 
pathetic gravity, good nature to all, and 
its sagacity in noticing every thing within 
reach of observation, supplied us with A 
fund of entertainment to relieve that 
monotony which scorching beats and 
wearisome calms produce in those sunny 
regions. Man was peevish or despond«- 
ing, bent on sober thoughtfulness, or now 
and then in a merrier mood ; but the ape 
was always gay and pleasant He would 
utter his complaint at times in -a shrill 
cry, breathe out his sentimental touches 
in a sound between a sigh and a groan, 
and testify bis displeasure by a rapid bark; 
but these breaks in the tenor of enjoy- 
ment would come over him like a sum- 
mer's cloud, leaving no trace behind, 
while the sorrow that pains our heart 
imprints a scar that remains for some 
time. It never seemed to be mischievous 
f^om malice, but for merriment; and was 
always bent upon doing something to 
attract the notice of the ship's crew. It 
would sometimes start from the cook's 
room, and describe a circle in running a 
sort of round towards the stem of the 
ship and back again. In its route it 
first met a small monkey, which it pulled 
by the loins) an affront that was resented 
by a most impatient squeal from the littie 
sufferer, while the female that acted tiie 
part of foster parent would spring to the 
end of her tether with an angry growl 
to punish the offender. The next ol:ject 
in its way was a eage of beautiful lories ; 
these he would rouse from their^bahny 
slumbers by brushing their domicile as 
he passed. After paying them this un- 
welcome salute, he would spring over 
one of thoie large while ooakatoo^ and 
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chafe tke crest with the foot or the hand. 
This inroad upon peace and quiet was 
usually answered hy one of those harsh 
and stentorian peals of complaint, for 
which that hird is so well distiaeuished. 
It would then sit down, lean its nead on 
one side, and utter a pharisaical sigh, as 
if it would he thought one of the most 
innocent creatures in the world. Its 
frequent and rough disports with the 
little monkey were regarded on hoard as 
the cause of death in the latter; but 
this was perhaps an unjust imputation, 
for cold nights are often the occasion of 
mortality among monkeys, when other 
causes are absent. In their native woods, 
they take shelter at night in spots so 
protected from wind, that the tempera- 
ture changes but a few degrees during 
the twenty-four hours. The ape of 
which we are speaking, was fain to sleep 
with any of the crew that would allow 
it so much liberty, that it might enjoy 
the warmth. It seemed to know that if 
two lie together, then they have heat. A 
Malay boy would often indulge it in this 
way; and when he was called to take his 
watch, or rose from his temporanr slum- 
bers to trim sails or heave the log, the 
creature was heard running after him 
with a pensive cry, as a child after its 
mother. 

All monkeys are fond of eating birds, 
mice, and so on; nor did this so far 
shun such a carnivorous diet, as to give 
us reason to set it down among those 
who have made it a point of religion or 
philosophy to confine themselves to ve- 
getable fare. The face was long, and 
uightly wrinkled, like that of some ba- 
boons. The hair, though frizzled on the 
other parts of the body, stood erect upon 
the crown of the head, which gave a sin- 
gularity to the appearance of the whole. 
The face, hands, and the rest of the body 
were a deep black. The superciliary 
arches were prominent, which in man is 
thought by some to be the index of an 
inquiring dispositi(m. The form was in 
general shorter than in the cercopithectu, 
or common sort of monkeys, so that its 
progress was not so remarkable for its 
velocity as in them. But still its move- 
ments were quick and lively, with a cer- 
tain degree of carelessness about them. 

A Cliinese dog and it were playmates, 
and oftentimes fled or pursued, in the 
well-acted discomfiture or victory of a 
sham fight without any exchange of re- 
sentment, the usual result of gamesome 
pranks, though the Chinese dog now and 



then got a bite that made him cry out. 
It seemed to enter into whatever was 
going forward, so that no novelty escaped 
its notice, nor failed to affect it with a 
certain measiue of interest. This ren- 
dered its confinement necessary when 
any particular duty was carried on, for 
the inquisitive propensity of the creature 
interfered with the labours of the crew. 
A necessity that gave great uneasiness, 
as it cut off the means of indulging a 
favourite humour. It happened, on one 
occasion, while the men were stowing 
pepper at Singapore, amidst the seething 
heat of a ship's hold under a vertical sun, 
the captain thought it fair to refresh 
them with a glass of beer a-piece. And 
though the black ape had been crying 
and vexing himself sadly, because a piece 
of cord put a limit to his excursions, the 
sight of the men coming aft to drink a 
glass of ale charmed his sorrows at once, 
and he reached forward with a counte- 
nance full of surprise and curiosity to 
gaze at the spectacle. It was a tem- 
perance ship, and no allowance had ever 
been served out to the men, so that the 
unusual sight of persons standing in a 
circle or advancing by turns excited the 
wonder of the poor ape, and made him 
forget his grief in an anxiety to gratify 
his curiosity. 

On one Lord's day, while the writer 
was addressing the crew, and all was 
silence and attention, the ape cUmbed 
the table on which the speaker's Bible 
was resting, placed his feet upon the 
book, and then softly reclined his head 
upon them. In this position he continued 
tul the address was ended, when he scam- 
pered away as the auditors retired. The 
writer, fearing the conduct of this tmex- 
pected hearer might occasion a laugh, en- 
deavoured to remove him; but he would 
not be thrust away by any methods com- 
patible with the seriousness of the occa- 
sion. The tranquillity of the scene, joined 
perhaps, to the cadence of the human 
voice, had induced a dumb animal to put 
on the semblance of a learner. And here 
we are reminded of an affecting fact. 
The solemnity of God's house, the mel- 
low tones and persuasive arguments of a 
minister, have spread a calm and thought- 
ful air over many an unreflecting hearer, 
who, as soon as the service was over, 
like the irrational creature which is the 
theme of this article, has hurried away to 
join in scenes of pleasure, without ob- 
taining any profit 

G, T. L. 
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THE RATTLESNAKE. 

Tbb preceding cut and the following 
eitract are taken from a valuable volume, 
entitled, A. FoFrLAs HuToay of Rep- 
tiles, lately published by the Beligiotu 
Tract SocieW, which we strongly recom- 
mend to aU our readers. It contains 
much informadon in reference to animals 
of which very little is generally known, 
snd b illustrated by numerous and beau- 
tifiil engravings ; — 

The rattlesnakes ate all peculiar fo 
America. The head is covered with 
scales, but in one sub-genue with plates ; 
a small depresuon is behind each nostriL 
The scuta beneath the tiul ate undivided ; 
tbe ezttemity of the tail is iumished with 
a rattle, foimed by the dry terminal 
Kales, which present the appearance of 
a itting of hollow, semi-opaque, quad- 
rangular bells, received within each other 
in such a manner, that only a third of 
each is visible ; thej vary in number ac- 
ccffding to age ; the basal bell is the last 
formed and the largest; and one is said 
to be added yearly. When the tul is 

JOHE, 1843. 



rapidly vibrated, theae dry hollow por- 
tions rustle against each other, and pro- 
duce a distinct whirring noise, which may 
be heard at some distance. Rattlesnakea, 
espeiually when irritated, exhale a dis- 
gusting odour. The peccary, however, 
IS said to destroy and devour diem, aa- 
does the common hog also; but borsea 
and dogs avoid them. M. Bosc sa^s, " I 
have often amused myself by trying tn 
force my horse and dog to approach one 
of these animals, but they would sooner 
have allowed themselves to he knocked 
down upon the spot than come Bear Ihena." 
These reptiles are sluggish and ioett in 
their movements ; and, though highly 
venomoua, eeldom attempt to inflict an 
injury on man, unless moleated by him. 
Tney never aacend trees, ahmys captur-- 
ing their prey on the gnaand. They- 
UBually rest coiled qiiramr, in paths, or- 
clean spots in the woo^ waiting for 
their prey, npon which they dart wheni 
within the proper distance. 

On the awroach of man, the tail is. 
vibrated rapioly, and the wluning noise 
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produced ; if farther izritated, the head 
oecomes flattened, the throat and cheeks 
swell, the lips contract, the jaws open 
widely, displaying the horrid fangs, the 
tongue is darteaout, and quivers with 
excitement, and the hody swells and 
sinks, like a fl>vge beUows, with n^e. 
Yet it forheart to strike; farther initap 
tion adopted, and the blow is struck : if, 
however, its foe retire, it uncoils its body, 
and creeps quietly away, but with erect 
tail, and sounding rattles. It would seem, 
if Kalm be correct, that horses and oxen 
sink under the bite of the yattlesAakey 
sooner than dogs or men. Dogs, bow- 
ever, seldom survive. Captain HaU caused 
a rattlesnake, four feet long, to be secured, 
and exposed some dogs to its bites; the 
first struck with its miurderous fangs died 
in fifteen minutes; the second lingered 
in agony for two hours before death ended 
its sufferings ; the third began to feel the 
effects of the poison in the space of three 
hours. 

Four days afterward! tiie aftine snaka 
bit a do^, which died in thirty seconds, 
and another dog which died in four mi- 
nutes. Three days having elapsed, a 
frog bitten died in two minutes, a pullet 
in eight. Sometime afterwards, a white 
amphisbsena was presented to it; and 
being wounded, it died in eight minutes : 
but this reptile bit the rattlesnake in 
turn, which expired in about twelve mi- 
nutes. The amphisbsena, however, is not 
venomous. Some rattlesnakes grow to a 
very Urge size. Bartram states, that he 
has seen some six feet long, and as thick 
as a man's thlirh ; and that in the early 
period of the Mtdem«nt of Georgia, i^ 
he has been 'credibly assured, they have 
been observed of seven, eight, and even 
ten feet in length. 

Rattlesnakes are viviparous; and it is 
said, that when alarmea, as reported in 
the instance of our viper, her young take 
reflige in her throat. Several species of 
rattlesnake are known : of these, we may 
enumerate the boiquira, as the natives 
of Brazil term it, * the queen of the ser- 
pents;' among the Mexicans, the dia- 
mond rattlesnake, (Crotaku horrithUf) 
which is abondant chiefly in Mexico, 
Guiana, Brazil, and the Antilles; the 
common or bajided rattlesnake of the 
United States, {Crotalui durisws;)* and 



• The tenns, horridtu and duH*su9, have been 
loosely and indisQiimfaMlety aH^i^cl to Unese apecies 
by naturaiists. Cuvier assignit the tenn horridus 
to the United States' species, and duristut to the 
0ttuih AiMiiMu. Wa aAopL tho iccau* a« sfii^sd 



the miliary, or little Carolina rattlesnake, 
(CroUdopkorus miUarius,) 

The first species is the largest, and is 
often fbund six feet in length; but the 
eommon rattlesnake seldom exceeds four, 
and one of this size can swallow the Ame- 
rican hare, (Xqmi Americanus,) 

" From New York to Savannah, and 
beyond, and from the borders of the sea, 
fer to the west and north-west," says M. 
Paliiot*BeauvoiS| in his "Memoir on 
Serpents," ** rattlesnakes, to the number 
of three distinct species, are found in 
abundanee. That to which Linnaeus has 
given the name tiiHonidui (?) so dangerous 
m Uie south, of wUob the effects result- 
ing from the bite are so exaggerated in 
the north, and which is known to be so 
susceptible of being rendered torpid by 
cold and frost, presents to the unpreju- 
diced observer much to interest him, and 
peculiarities in direct mntradiction to the 
Ihbles attributed to it. 

^'FrightfrU as this reptile appears to 
the eyes of prejudice, certain it is, that 
few animals are more peaceful, and less 
inclined to do mischiM than the rattle- 
snake. It nevMT attacks animals on which 
it does not feed; and if it be neither 
alarmedi nor molested, it never attempts 
to bite. I have often traversed a path, 
at the distance of a foot from a rattle- 
snake, without its displaying the least 
desire to seize me. I have always been 
warned of its presence by the noise of 
its rattle; and while I nave retreated 
without any great haste, it has never 
stirred from the spot, never changed its 
posture, but has given me time to cut a 
stick for the purpose of despatohiag it. 
Dangerous as its bite is supposed to be, 
and which in feet it is, during certain 
months of the year, and especiaTly if the 
tooth pierces a blood-vessel, still, when 
the reptile has retired to its winter abode, 
it may be handled without danger ; not 
that it is to be found there in a stete 
always of torpw and inactivity, for it is 
only in the middle of winter, and during 
hard frosts, that we find these animnk 
intertwined together in ball-like masses, 
and totally torpid. On the approaeh of 
spring, the season in which, if I may so 
express it, serpents re-appear amon^ die 
number of living beings, the boiquira be- 
gins to move : at fust, as if to rouse itself 
from its torpor, and try ite strength, it 
crawls slowly among the roots of trees ; 



by Pr. Hurlan, of Philadelphia, in hit " North 
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by degrees it becomes more animated, 
and the more so as the time of its libera- 
tion approaches. Sometimes, a fine day 
temporarily hastens this epoch, and they 
creep forth from their holes, stretch them- 
selves, and bask in the sun ; but stiU they 
will not bite. Burdened with their old 
skin, which they are waiting for the time 
to throw off, their sig^ht, as in all other 
serpents, is very defective ; and they seem 
to me, as if they are labouring under 
some malady, which takes away both the 
desire and the power to injure. 

" In the month of February, 1797, 
we went with Mr. Pence, of Philadelphia, 
to hunt for rattlesnakes, which are nu- 
merous in New Jersey ; we caught nine, 
and almost all with the hand, in the space 
of two hours. Although they had al- 
ready begun to sound their rattles, not 
one of them displayed the least inclina- 
tion to bite. 

" In summer, this reptile is more dan- 
gerous; but as I have (already said, it 
is never unti] aft^r being alarmed, or 
touched, or struck; it then, indeed, in- 
stantly coils itself round, and warns by 
its hissing, and the rapid rattling of its 
tail, of its angiy desire for vengeance. 
Then, woe to the pian or animal within 
its reach. 

" Its bite, from the moment it emerges 
from its retre^kt, till August, dpes not ne- 
cessarily produce fatal results. It h^ 
been remarked, and the observation has 
not escaped the Indians, that from the 
month of August, to the time when it is 
about to retire to its winter quarters, the 
period in which it takes the must food, i^ 
becomes terrible, and its bite mortalt 

" We know that serpents in general 
retire, on the approach of winter, accord- 
ing to the nature of the ground, and the 
temperature of th^ places they tenant, 
either under large stones, or into holes 
which other animals have burrowed. The 
boiquira gives preference to places in the 
vicinity of water. We have dug up 
many of their holes on the borders of the 
river Maurice. They were all tortuous. 
And led to a sort of chamber, distant from 
the entrance six or eight feet ; and there 
we have found them in JDalls, and twined 
together. Our guide led us, on one oc- 
casion, into a mmhy place, covered with 
a prodigious quantity of the sphagnum 
pwutre, a kind of moss, of which the 
stems are from six to twelve inches high. 
Having removed some of this moss, of 
which the top was frozen, (the frost being 
so severe that it penetrated the naked 



ground, to the depth of twelve or fourteen 
inches,) we perceived many rattlesnakes, 
slowly creeping among the roots of the 
trees, immediately beneath the moss, and 
on ah oozy ground, over which flowed 
running water not ^fleeted by the frost. 
Here f would make a passing remark, 
that this fact may be turned to account 
by persons employed in agriculture or 
gardening ; this moss might be employed 
for the preservation of delicate plants, 
lif^ble to be killed by the severity of winter, 

'^Numerous experiments prove that the 
rattlesnake eats indififerently all kinds of 
dead birds he meets with; and that he em- 
ploys no supernatural means, as asserted, 
to seize his victims, He does not, how- 
ever, eat frogs, to which the black snake 
(Colvher comttictor) is so partial." 

Some experiments which Mr. Pence 
made upon a rattlesnake, which he kept 
aHve for five years, and on a black snake, 
may not be unacceptable. A living bird 
(an oriole) was introduced into the case of 
the rattlesnake, and there remained for 
two days, during which time the reptile 
never attempted to bite it. The bird be- 
trayed no &ar, and experienced no il) 
effects from the air of the cage. A dea4 
bird being introduced, was, however, 
eaten ; while the living oriole was flutter- 
ing about untouched, 

A cardinal grosbeak was then put in, 
and this bir^^ so far from avoiding the 
reptile, pecked at ease ahout the cage, 
picked up t^e seeds, and even hopped 
upon the snake's back ; hut it retreated 
when it heard the noise of the rattle^ 
Frogs, both living and dead, were pre- 
sented, hut it woiud not touch them ; the 
hlapk snake, however, seize4 ih^ni in- 
stantly. 

At last, a common rat was put into 
the rattlesnake's cage. Scarcely was it 
fairly in, when th^ reptile appeared ani- 
mated ; the rat, as if alarmed, fled to the 
opposite side of the cage, away from 
the snake ; the latter gave chase, and fol- 
lowed for about forty seconds very de- 
liberately, the rat being eager to avoid 
its pursuer, and exerting itself to the ut- 
most. The snake then, seizing a favour- 
able moment, struck its prey. The rat 
ran bewildered ahout ; the snake lay mo- 
tionless. At the end of a minute, the 
rat became greatly swollen, and died in 
convulsions ; and was soon swallowed. 

These convulsions, and this bewil- 
dered state, have doubtless tended to give 
rise to the popular belief in the rattle- 
snake's power of fascination. 

a 2 
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A correspondent of the " Penny Ma- 
gazine," gives us the following account, 
which proves that rattlesnakes are not 
unfit for food, and may he placed among 
the multifarious articles regarded hy man 
as delicacies of the tahle. '' Rattlesnakes, " 
he writes, " are very rarely found in the 
heech or screen wood — woods where 
heech, maple, ash, and birch timher pre- 
dominate; but are the most numerous 
on the dry and arid ridses of the hills, 
which are designated * oak barrens/ In 
sandy soils, where pine timber generally 
abounds, these reptiles are exceedingly 
scarce, and excepting some sections of 
the upland prairies, and the river hills, 
very few of them inhabit the wilderness 
of the *far west.* 

" In my many and long rambles in 
various parts of the country, I am not 
aware that I ever ran any great risk of 
being bitten by one of these much-dreaded 
snakes. I have been somewhat startled 
occasionally, it is true, on seeing them 
stealing away through the bushes and 
wild grass adjoining the path I have been 
pursuing ; and, in a few instances, I must 
acknowledge having been a little alarmed 
on hearing them rattle the scales of their 
tails, thereby warning me to be on the 
'lookout.' 

'* Amongst persons the best capable of 
judging, because the most famihar with 
this matter, I believe there is no differ- 
ence of opinion regarding this point, 
namely, that they always endeavom: to 
escape from the presence of man ; but 
when they find retreat impracticable, they 
then spring their rattles, as a warning 
that they are prepared to act upon the 
principle of self-preservation : tne first 
aggressors, I believe, they never are. 

"The Indian tribes possess different 
antidotes against the bite of the rattle- 
snake, and also the bite or sting of other 
poisonous reptiles, and insects; so that, 
although they possessed no knowledge of 
medicine, as a science, when the countrv 
was first settled by Europeans, yet it 
seems they had providentially become 
acquainted with many of the valuable 
secrets of nature. The secrets obtained 
from the Indians, in addition to the mo- 
dern discoveries in medical science, tend, 
in some measure, to allay those appre- 
hensions which once were entertained 
against the still obnoxious, but less dread- 
ed rattlesnake. 

" The first time I visited the banks of 
the Mississippi river, in the decline of a 
fine autumnal day, my guide, an old 



Canadian hunter, of French extraction, 
conducted me to an indifferent-looking 
house, self-styled a tavern, in the (then) 
small town of Kaskaskia, but even then 
the principal place on the almost unin- 
habited banks of that part of the Missis- 
sippi. I happened, however, not to be the 
only traveller in so remote a place ; for I 
soon learned that a party of four or five 
individuals were to pass the night there. 
This party had been engaged on an ex- 
ploring expedition up the Missouri river ; 
and having ascended that river to a cer- 
tain point, had travelled across the coun- 
try, separating these two rival streams, 
and were now on their way back to some 
of the new settlements on the waters of 
the Ohio. 

"I was well pleased at finding there 
were other travellers who, like myself, 
were distant firom the haunts of society 
and civilization ; and I presently found 
myself on familiar terms with the party. 

" After a brief interview, they poHtely 
invited me to partake of the supper they 
had already bespoken ; informing me, at 
the same time, that they considered them- 
selves peculiarly fortunate, in having pro- 
cured an excellent dish ; in fact, a great 
delicacy, in a place where they expected 
to meet with but indifferent fare. What 
this great delicacy was they did not at- 
tempt to explain; and having without 
hesitation accepted of their invitation, I 
felt no inclination to make any farther 
inquiries. 

" When the hour of supper arrived, the 
principal dish, and, indeed, almost the 
only one upon the table, appeared to me 
to be a dish of good-sized eels, fried. I, 
being the guest of my new acquaintances, 
had the honour of being the first served 
with a plate of what the person who pre- 
sided called 'musical Jack.' Musical 
Jack, thought I, is some species of eel 
peculiar to the Mississippi, and its tribu- 
tary waters; and taking it for granted 
that it waJ3 *all right,' I forthwith began 
to ply my knife and fork. 'Stop,' said 
the individual that occupied the bottom 
of the table, before I had swallowed two 
mouthfids; 'you, sir, have no idea, I 
presume, what you are eating, and since 
you are our guest for the time being, I 
think it but right that you should have 
no cause hereafter to think yourself im- 
posed upon. The dish before you, which 
we familiarly call ' musical Jack,' is com- 
posed of rattiesnakes, which the hunter, 
who accompanies us in our tour of ex- 
ploration, was so fortunate as to procure 
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for us this afternoon. It is far from the 
first time that we have fared thus ; and 
although our own hunter skinned, de- 
capitated, and dressed the creatures, it 
was only through dint of coaxing, that 
our hostess was prevailed upon to lend 
her fryingpan for so vile a purpose.' 

<' Although curiosity had on many oc- 
casions prompted me to taste strange and 
unsavoury dishes, I must confess, that 
never hefore did I feel such a loathing 
and disgust as I did towards the 'victuals' 
before me. I was scarcely able to listen 
to the conclusion of this short address, 
ere I found it prudent to hurry out of 
the room; nor did I return till supper 
was over, and ' musical Jack' had either 
been devoured or dismissed their pre- 
sence. 

" As far as I recoUect the circumstance, 
there was nothing peculiar or disagree- 
able in the flavour of the small quantity 
I ate ; and, when the subject was calmly 
discussed on the following day, one of 
the party assured me, he was really 
partial to the meat of the rattlesnake, 
although some of the other members of 
his party had not been fully able to con- 
quer their early conceived antipathies to- 
wards this snake ; but that during their 
long journey, they had been occasionally 
prevailed upon to make trial of a smaU 
quantity of the flesh, and were willing to 
own, that had they been ignorant of its 
nature, they should have pronotmced it 
of a quality passably good. 

" Ever afterwards, in my visits to Kas- 
kaskia, I narrowly examined every dish 
of a dubious character that was placed 
before me, in order to satisfy myself that 
it was not * musical Jack. 
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THE PERAMBULATOR. 
DUDLEY CASTLE. 

Extremes are always more striking 
when brought into close connexion one 
with another. It is said that on Hecla, 
in Iceland, one foot may be placed in hot 
water or on burning cinders, while the 
other is in cold water or on ice and snow ; 
and that in Switzerland the lands on one 
side a mountain are often bound with 
frost, when those on the other are covered 
with the ripened harvest. 

There are striking contrasts at Dudley, 

• The writer iras somewhat faatidloiu in hig 
diet } the negroes eat the flesh of the rattlesnake, 
as well as that of other serpents; and the fat is 
usedlas an embrocation in rheumatic affections, in 
sciatka, etc. When the skin and intestines arp 
removed, no bad odour remaiAf • 



though not of the same kind as those 
alluded to. In the town, on busy days, 
all is public, noisy, common-place, and 
unattractive ; in the castle grounds all is 
retired, silent, romantic, and beautiful. 
Thousands of persons in the surrounding 
populous towns and districts are alto- 
gether i^orant of the beauties of this 
fairy land. Doubtless there are in Eng- 
land finer ruins than the castle, and 
mountains and hills far more command- 
ing than the eminence on which it stands; 
but I hardly know if I wished to gaze 
on a scene at once retired, sweet, wild, 
and varied, where I could find one more 
adapted to my purpose than the arresting 
rift, the deep and romantic ravine, that I 
have just explored, and to which, before 
I quit the grounds, I purpose again to 
return. 

The crag, the eavem, and the shayen green, 
The winding walk and the fUll-foliaged trees 
Detain me, but the giant on the hill, 
The mined castle, beckons me away. 

There is in the mere remains of a 
strong-built castle, enough to press on 
our attention the change to whicn earthly 
things are liable ; but when, in addition to 
the desolation effected by time, customs 
and objects incongruous with the princely 
pile have sprung up around it, tbi/changi 
becomes tne more apparent. Little did 
the early occupants of this proud fortress 
imagine that the adjacent country would 
ever display its present appearance. The 
avocations of common life have trespassed 
on the precincts of the castle, approach- 
ing, nay, entering its gates, bearoing its 
greatness, and undermining the very rock 
on which it is erected. What would Dodo 
the Saxon have said, who founded these 
embattled walls, more than a thousand 
years ago, if, on entering the castle gate, 
armed at aU points at the- head of his 
bold retainers, he had been told that a 
town would be erected within bow-shot 
of his strongest tower ? What would 
earl Edwin, or William the Conqueror, 
or William Fitzausculph, or the Henries 
and Edwards of England have thought, 
had it been whispered in their ears, that 
the time would arrive when the turrets 
of this once goodly keep would be in 
ruin, the halls empty, the court-yard 
grown with grass, the adjacent lands cut 
up with canals and coal pits, and the 
wnole surrounding country covered iKith 
fiery furnaces and smoking chimneys? 

An hour ago I entered the gate, slowly 
pacing the winding pathway, ascending 
to the warder's tower, and the keep, or 
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donjon, whicli is thought to he one of the 
oldest erections in England, having stood 
for more than a thousand years. Mount- 
ing the turret steps I gazed through the 
winding loopholes at the world helow. 
t wanted some courtly seneschal to mar- 
shal me my road; some stalwart, hold 
retainer, harnessed in iron^ to stretch out 
his mailed hand, pointinff to the things 
most worthy my regard ; hut I was alone, 
and alone I now remain, though to my 
glowine imagination my pathway seems 
peopled with the forms of other days. 
These solitary courts seem crowded, and 
these voiceless walls are garrulous ; ban- 
ners are waving, fair dames in rustling 
silks seated on prancinff palfreys, and 
kni|;hts in chain and plate armour on 
their broad -breasted war-horses, come 
trooping on; the banquet is preparing, 
and lord, knight, seneschal, akld serving- 
man are fhlly occupied. 

The castle has now hut the remains 
of its former appearance; and, perhaps, 
the visitor is more impressed by what 
it is not, than by what it is. Glowing 
with goodly desires and over-wrought 
expectations of what a castle ought to 
be, many a stranger gazes on the little 
that is left of the ancient fortress with 
disappointment. " And is this all !** is 
an ejaculation that rises in his mind ; but 
gradually another emotion possesses him. 
" If this he all of the strong roofs and 
walls that once hade defiance to time, what 
earthly power shall stand ! If solid walls 
like these thus crumble, how short a time 
the feeble frame of man will endure! 
' Lord, make me to know mine end, and 
the measure of my days, what it is ; that 
1 may know how frail I am. Behold, 
thou nast made my days as an hand- 
breadth; and mine age is as nothing he- 
fore thee : verily every man at his best 
estate is altogether vanity,' " Psa. xxxix. 
4, 5. 

History tells us, that about the year 
700, a Saxon lord, by name Dodo, or 
Dudo, founded the castle; that earl 
Edwin, its possessor, at the time of the 
Conquest, quitted it at the command of 
the Conqueror, that it might be tenanted 
by William Pitzausculph. In the pos- 
session of the family of Fitzausculpn, it 
remained during the reigns of the Henries 
and the Edwards, until, in the time of 
Edward in., it came into the hands of 
the Dudley family. Its owners were not 
Sree from trouble during the reigns of 
the Tudors, and in the time of the Com- 
monwealth it underwent a regulsir siege ; 



dismantled and ruined by the parlia- 
mentary army, it never again lifted up 
its head so proudly as heretofore; for 
though it was in a measure rebuilt, it 
assumed more the appearance of a tene- 
ment than that of an embattled fortress. 
Nearly a century ago, it was destroyed 
by fire, since which time, though its ap- 
proaches and grounds have been im- 
proved and beautified, its ruins have been 
left a monument of the frailty of the 
most substantial of earthly things. 

If mAMj tower, and thick and iolid walL 
Beneath the touch of time, thus ikae ana fall. 
For man some better hutlding shouM be found, 
Bn bit poor finme shall monMer in the ground. 

The lady Godiva, wife of Leoffidd, 
earl of Coventry, once lived here, a pat- 
tern of kind-heartedness and charity. I 
cannot pace t^ese grass-covered coiui», 
nor gaze on the ruined keep And moul- 
dering fragments of turrets, hall^, and 
chambers, without emotion, for I have 
seen them in my earlier years alone, and 
when attended with others, and past 
scenes are rising around me. £very 
crumbling door-way, every dilapidated 
wall and window was ohce familiar to 
me. 

I well remember the buoyancy of 
heart with which t made my first visit to 
the place. On inquiring at the gate who 
were in the walks, I Earned uiat two 
ladies, whose names were mentioned to 
me, were the only visitors. After walking 
some time in the grounds, two fenlales 
appeared in the distance, when tnth a 
cheerful spirit, I threw myself in their 
path. No sooner did we meet than I 
respectfully accosted them. ** Will Miss 

—— and Miss ," repeating their 

names, " be kind enough to direct a 
stranger to the most interesting part of 
the castle- walks ?*' 

' The ladies, with about an equal de- 
gree of pleasure and surprise in their 
animated countenances, with great good 
humour, pointed out the proper path to be 
pursued. Thanking them for their courtesy, 
1 observed that it might exercise their 
ingenuity, and afford them a little amuse- 
ment during the remainder of their walk, 
if they tried to discover hoW I, a perfect 
stranger, became so well acquainted with 
their names. No doubt, on arriting at 
the castle gate, the mystery Would be 
made clear to them; but this litUe adven- 
ture amused them at the tim^, und I 
dare say afforded them afterwards a plea- 
sant topit of conversation. 

On another occasion, I Wl^l winking 
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witli a party through th6 castle grotmds, 
when the weather was exceedingly hot, 
a servant with a basket well supplied 
with soda water and refreshments of a 
more solid kind, was at a distance be- 
hind us. On looking back, I observed 
that a gentleman and his son, with their 

Sortfolios, had stopped the servant, evi- 
ently under the misiapprehension that 
the refreshing beverage was to be pur- 
chased. I directly stepped back, and 
told them that though the soda water was 
not to be sold, it was to be given away, 
and that I should have pleasure in spring- 
ing as many corks as would be agree- 
able to them. Most gratefully did the 
gentleman accept of my proposition, and 
on parting profibred me at the same 
time his best thanks and his card, saying 
that he should be most happy, either at 
his house in London or Twickenham, to 
uncork for my benefit as many bottles of 
wine as I had uncorked for him bottles 
of soda water. I have never yet claimed 
his courtesy, and it is not unlikely, as 
so many years have rolled onward since 
we met at the castle, that he has long 
since been removed from the world. If, 
however, it be otherwise, and my brief 
record of the past should by accident 
meet his eye, he will not read without 
interest this little adventure of other 
days. 

As I look on these remains I can per- 
ceive a change in them since the times 
of which I have spoken, but my recol- 
lections are coming uncalled to my aid. 
There was the ground-floor hall with the 
secret hiding ^ace, and next to it the 
Octagon tower. Many a good brown 
loaf, and many a flagon of nut-brown ale, 
has been consumed in the common hall. 
In the refectory was an inscription: 
" Water went round it to guard it from 
the fire; fire shall burn it" No one 
knows by whom these words were graven 
on the stone, and many have regarded 
them as partaking of the nature of a pro- 
phecy. 

It would require an antiquary now to 
point out distinctly where once stood the 
different parts of the castle, the towers, 
the kitchen with its enormous chimney, 
the dining room, and great hall seventy- 
five feet long by fif^y broad, the oriel 
windows, wim their painted glass and 
stone stanchions, the covered gallery 
and portico, and the chapel standing in 
gloomy state. 

When the castle was abandoned by its 
pwnen as a residence, and left in decay. 



some coiners took possession of its dreary 
vaults and dungeons, and carried on their 
unlawful trade there, unknown to others. 
This continued until, by accident, they 
set the place on fire, and fearful was the 
sight of the flaming pile in its elevated 
situation. Wreaths of flame wrapped 
round the goodly towers and massy walls, 
mounting up far above them, while the 
thick, black smoke poured forth from 
archway, door, window, loophole, arrow- 
slit, and orevice. The conflagration did its 
work ; and what before was mighty and 
majestic was lef% a huge unsightly ruin, 
burst and rif);ed by the flame, and made 
hideous by the volumes of black smoke 
which enveloped it in its destruction. 
Its glory had departed, and its gorgeous 
rooms of state, and the wide-spread halls 
were to be thenceforth the abode of the 
night bird and the bat, and the habitation 
of the lizard and the toad. Whoever 
graved the words on the stone of the re- 
fectory, " Water went round it to guard 
it from the flre; fire shall bum it;" those 
words were fulfilled. 

This elevated spot commands an ex- 
tended prospect. In olden times the 
country was diversified with hill and dale, 
and thousands of broad acres were co- 
vered with fir-forests, while, here and 
there, a rural cottage, a secluded convent, 
and an embattled turret, gave a pleasant 
variety to the scene. An increase of 
population, and the discovery of the rich 
mines of limestone, coal, and iron, deep 
beneath the soil, have led to the change 
which is now visible. Instead of hills 
and dales, and fir-trees, convents, cot- 
tages, and towers, now high chimneys, 
machinery, cinder banks, smoke and 
flames present themselves on every hand. 
In many parts, on each side the turnpike 
road, the ground, to a great extent, 
has been burning night and day for years, 
in one never-ceasing fire. The mines in 
the earth are rich, but the surface of the 
ground is sterile, desolate, and unsightly. 

There once was an extended chase or 
park-like land far and wide around the 
castle, and there the bounding deer were 
hunted in the woods, and the wild fowl 
taken on the water. Barons inhabited 
the castle, and their hinds and cottagers 
dwelt in the immediate domain. How 
altered now ! 

Many of the places seen from this 
commanding height, and others in the 
neighbourhood, not visible from hence, 
have had their share of popularity from 
different causes. Hc^ey, the seat of th« 
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Lytdetonsy has a beautifiil park, and the 
romantic pleasure grounds, called the 
Leasows, once belonged to Shenstone the 
poet. The town of Birmingham has long 
been styled the toy-shop of Europe. Dar- 
leston, yonder, was the stronehold of the 
inhuman custom of bull-baitmg, till the 
stronger arm of the law interfered. Tip- 
ton is in the midst of the mining district. 
Years ago, on my way to the j^arsonage 
on a visit, I descended a coal mine of no 
ordinary depth, though the respected in- 
cumbent of the parish had declared that 
no such danger should be incurred by 
me while I remained his guest. 

To the north-west is Sedgley; east- 
ward is Oldbury; while Stourbridge, 
femous for glass and earthenware, lifts 
its tall chimneys to the south. To the 
north-east, yonder, lies the town of Wed- 
nesbury, once infamous for cockfighting. 
It seems but as yesterday since I visited, 
from a distance, a bereaved family then 
residing there. The mother was a corpse, 
and a daughter, subject to fits, strongly 
attached to her, was bending over the 
breathless clay. It was eventide, and 
dreading the consequence if the poor girl 
should catch sight of the coffin that was 
expected every minute to arrive, I pre- 
vailed on her to walk out with me into 
the open air. Scarcely had we proceeded 
more than a few hundred yards, when I 
descried dimly in the distance, two men 
bearing a coffin. In vain did I point 
in an opposite direction, and strive to 
occupy the attention of the afflicted one. 
She turned round abruptly ; saw what I 
had seen ; uttered a heart-rending shriek ; 
and sank apparently lifeless in my arms. 

The castle grounds, with its broad walks, 
are beautiful, the rocks are clothed with 
vegetation and lichens, and verdant grass 
and creeping plants and shrubs and trees, 
in endless variety, adorn the sequestered 
dells. How delightfi.1 is the influence of 
natural scenery ! 

There is to him -who reads the sacred page 
With knowledge, faith, humility, and love, 
A sweet and balmy influence in creation ; 
An alchymy that turns his griefs to gold. 
The clear blue sky, the trees and verdant glebe, 
The springing flower and gently running brook, 
All soothe the mind with pure and tranquil thoughts, 
E'en like a smiling, heavenly visitant. 
Winning the weary heart from earthly ills, 
Filling the mind with prooft of love Divine, 
And pointing onwards to eternity. 

I have visited the rocky glen where 
the dark tunnels of the three canals open 
to the watery basin. The rude crags of 
the glen and the luxurious foliage and 
creepers that adorn them, fling around 



an influence at once picturesque and im- 
pressive. The dark canals, hewn through 
the solid rock, run under the castle hul, 
and through them the limestone obtained 
from the extended excavations is con- 
veyed in boats. I have descended the 
shaft to witness the labourers at work, 
and roamed through the whole of the 
subterraneous caverns that undermine the 
fair ^rounds above them. The scene has 
much excited me. 

It is impossible to gaze on these capa- 
cious caverns, these awful vacuums and 
projecting crags, at one point illumined 
withv light from above, and at another 
shrowded in gloom, without strong emo- 
tion. At one moment I have groped 
my way in darkness, while a fragment 
of limestone, dislodged by my foot, has 
splashed into the water far, far below 
the narrow ledge of rock serving me for 
a pathway; and in another a reflected 
lignt has made dimly visible the craggy 
canopy above me. All that I have seen 
in Derbyshire has crowded on my re- 
collection, and the wonders of the grotto 
of Antiparos have been present to my 
fancy. The ponderous strata over head, 
supported by huge pillars of opposing 
strength, have a vast and solemn influ- 
ence. These excavations seem, as it 
were, to dissect the earth, and to lay bare 
the ribs of the solid world. I have felt 
myself to be an atom in the creation, 
while gazing with awe and wonder on 
the mighty formations of my Almighty 
Creator. 

Again am I musing in the romantic 
ravine, with all that is wild, picturesque, 
and beautiful around me, and all that is 
arresting, impressive, and awful in the 
caverns beneath my feet. The ruins of 
the castle solemnize my mind, and I shall 
quit the place in a fit mood for solitary 
reflection. 

If things that were have past away, 
The things that are will scarcely stay: 
This goodly glen, this glowing scene. 
Will be as though they had not been. 

While changes thus around me rise, 
May I be ready for the skies, 
And seek a sure and bless'd abode 
With my Redeemer and my God. 



ADVENTURES OF A NATURALIST. 

You will not be tempted to suspect 
that I (says Mr. J. C. Latrobe, wnen 
in Mexico, to a friend) could be, with 
my prying disposition, in a new coun- 
try, teeming with novelty and wonders 
in natural history without a partial r^ 
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Buinption of my wonted habit of an 
occasional stroll on foot, in spite of 
heat, insects, and the robbers, from 
whom there was, of course, some risk, 
as in other highly civilized countries. 
<' What was the heat to me?" thought I, 
'' I can bear it; and the insects, they are 
what I have come in search of. What 
are the robbers to me ? they will not find 
my present wardrobe worth cutting my 
throat for." So, leaving my two com- 
panions to their sedentary philosophy, 
and their siestas, which were sometimes 
taken by anticipation in the morning as 
well as afternoon, as soon as the weather 
became genial, I might be daily seen, 
after securing a breakfast, which, con- 
sidering how doubtful the dinner was, 
was a very necessary precaution, stealing 
off up to the bluff, and among the fragile 
Indian huts. My accoutrement consisted 
of a good cudgel, a long sharp knife, 
the same that had operated upon the 
bisons; a few thousand entomological 
pins, a bag for seeds, and a broad-eved 
palmetto sombrero. 

That was certainly a species of in- 
toxication! All was new, except the 
earth I trod upon : trees, shrubs, plants, 
insects, and birds. J, gathered, examined, 
impaled. No flower courted my admir- 
ing gaze in vain. No insect hummed 
in my ear unattended to. If I skirted 
the river side, there was the garrulous 
jackdaw with his mates, quarrelling in 
their indescribable manner, among the 
glossy leaves and innumerable stems of 
the mangroves ; the white snow-crane 
standing motionless in the shallow water, 
or a flight of vultures hovering over a 
dark corner, where my approach had 
scared them from the bloated carcass, 
not unfrequently a human one. Further, 
the huge slimy log, half buried in the 
mud, crowded with terrapins; and the 
loathsome alligator, squatting among the 
reeds on the snore. I would then follow 
one of those narrow winding paths, cut 
in that thick, dense shrubbery, which 
covers a great portion of the surface of 
the country in the vicinity of Tampico ; 
a wilderness of curious trees and thickets, 
matted and woven together with ten 
thousand creepers and parasitical plants, 
with their graceful hanging flowers, seed- 
vessels, vines, passifloras, and splendid 
convolvuli, rendered quite impervious by 
the thorny nature of the covert, and the 
rank growth of prickly aloes, which forms 
the undergrowth. These were the para- 
dise of the parrot and other gaudy nvals. 



Here and there, a small enclosure of 
sugar cane, and a picturesque Indian hut, 
would rise on the ordinary solitude of 
my stroll. I always found the pure- 
blooded native friendly; and a yard of 
sugar cane, a gourd of water, and, per- 
hap8, a glass of «jtt« ardiente, were al- 
ways at my service. For a whole week, 
I found these, daily predatory walks per- 
fectly delightful. I rushed into every 
thicket ; I culled every flower ; I handled 
every thing within reach, and longed to 
handle a great deal which was beyond 
it. I went wheresoever I listed, nothing 
doubting ; and you certainly have no sus- 
picion of the cause which was all this 
time, silently but surely, operating a tota* 
change in my tastes, habits, and pursuits. 

I have described what I was the first 
week : I will now tell you what I was 
the second, and, in fact, as long as I re- 
mained in the lower country. My love 
of locomotion remained the same, but all 
my eagerness and fire to make collec- 
tions, and to touch what I saw, was ut- 
terly extinguished. I walked abroad, it 
is true, but it was with the noli-me-tangere 
air of a spruce gentleman in a street full 
of chimney-sweepers. My eyes roamed 
as they had hitherto done; but as to 
contact with flower or leaf, however cu- 
rious or beautiful it might be, that I 
most scrupulously avoided. I found it 
was one thing to catch crickets, or gather 
lilies, daisies, or daffodils in England, 
and another to make collections under 
the tropics. 

In fact, here the insects and the flowers 
are in league for mutual defence ; every 
leaf, every spray, holds its m3rriads of 
garapatoSf a species of wood-bug, from 
the size of a small pin head, to that of 
a pea; and the slightest touch is sure to 
bring a host upon your person, where, 
attaining the skin, they silently and in- 
sensibly bury themselves to the neck, 
with their barbed claws ; and are seldom 
perceived till they are too firmly fixed 
to extract without danger; and, at the 
best, cause great irritation, and often in- 
flammation. Now, in consequence of 
my love of natural history, I had become 
a perfect pasture for these omnivorous 
nuisances, with others of their confra- 
ternity, not to be described ; and, at the 
end of the term indicated, what, between 
the attacks of the garapatos without, and 
the nightly wounds inflicted within doors, 
by myriads of musquitos, which are here 
very large and sanguinary, not quite as 
large as a jack snipe, I was upon the 
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verge of a fevet, and solemnly abjured 
my occupadon. It was nearly three 
weeks berore t lost all the consequetices 
of my imprudence, for such it was ; and 
never can 1 sufficiently appreciate the 
real merit of those patient, mdeftitigable, 
and rhinoceros-skinned men, who have 
succeeded in enriching our European 
collections with the wonders of the torrid 
2one. 



HINTS ON HEALl^H, FOUNDED ON 
PHYSIOLOGICAL FACTS.-No. VI. 

DIET. 

It is pldnly pointed out by the struc- 
ture of the organs of digestion, as we 
have already seen, that man is to derive 
his sustenance alike from the vegetable 
and the animal kingdom, and in some 
measure from the mineral kingdom like- 
wise. And we find accordingly, that 
although able to exist under particular 
circumstances, and with certain precau- 
tions, upon the products of either of the 
first two of these departments of nature, 
a due admixture of both is essential under 
ordinary circumstances to a healthy con- 
dition of the body. In cold regions, more 
animal food may be requisite, and in 
warm climates a considerably larger pro- 
portion of vegetable food may advan- 
tageously be taken. But in our own 
temperate clime more especially, excess 
on either side rarely fails to be prejudicial. 
If our ancestors were a stronger race than 
we are, in consequence of the larger,quan* 
tity of animal food in which they were 
accustomed to indulge, they were subject 
to many dreadful and destructive mala- 
dies, sweating sickness, plague, and 
scurvy, of which we now happily know 
nothing but the name. On the other 
hand, an almost exclusively vegetable 
diet, although productive of far less 
direct disease, is incapable of affording a 
nourishment adapted to the exertions 
which belong to our present physical 
condition. But within the range of the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms, we are 
presented with an immense variety of 
productions, greatly diifering as well in 
their nutritive qualities, as in the facility 
with which they are digested and incor- 
porated into the system; — a distinction 
of no small importance, since a substance 
mav be highly nutritive and yet digested 
with difficulty ; and, on the other nand, 
many substances which 'are quickly re- 
duced and soon jfass out of the stomach, 
contain but little nutriment. From this 



abundance the lowef animals are endow- 
ed with instinct, both as to quality and 
quantity, to refuse the evil, and to choose 
ttie good. To mah are allotted faculties 
of a higher order, and therefore he must 
be mainly guided, as to both these par- 
ticulars, as we have already hinted, by the 
dictates of judgment and experience. 
Not indeed, however, that he is left 
without direction from the page of inspi- 
ration itself. Highly worthy is it of our 
attention, how exact a correspondence 
we may in this respect also trace between 
natural and revealed truth. The same 
laws, because having alike a Divine origin, 
arrest our attention perpetually, whether 
we examine the book of nature or the 
book of grace. Hence the feariul amount 
of misery, disease, and premature death, 
which has been incurred by the violation 
of these laws, in whatever manner given, 
for our guidance. Hence, likewise, in 
their observance, the "godly " man has 
"the promise of the life that now is," as 
well as of " that which is to come." 

There is, perhaps, nothing in nature 
more wonderful or utterly inimitable by 
the most refined processes of our che- 
mistry, than the infinite diversi^ of pro- 
ductions which are made to result merely 
from a varied combination of elementary 
particles. Both animal and vegetable 
matter, if analysed, may be first resolved 
into what are termed proximate princi- 
ples, as, for instance, fibrin, gkiten, oils, 
water, etc. ; but, then, these may each 
one be again resolved into fisur elements 
only — oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and 
nitrogen or azote, with the exception, at 
least, of a very few other elementary 
bodies, as sulphur, phosphorus, etc., 
which exist in comparatively very minute 
proportions. And the only material che- 
mical difference which, in this respect, 
subsists between animal and vegetable 
matter, is simply this, that the former 
contains a very large, the latter a very 
small ptoportion of the last element 
above mentioned. How great a variety, 
not only in the appearance, but in tne 
properties, of bodies, may be and is 
effected by this varied combination <rf 
their elementary particles, may be readily 
inferred from the fact, that the most 
virufent and powerfblly energetic poison 
with which we are acquainted (prussic or 
hydrocyanic acid) can be resolved into 
no other elements than three of those 
mentioned above, which equally exist in 
the most nutritious aliments provided 
for our iBUStenance. 
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It may, therefore, be readily itnilgined, 
that the subject of diet) comprehending 
all its relations — tht quality of the vari- 
ous articles of food and drink, the alter- 
ation in their quality by the mode of 
their preparation, and the ouantibr and 
manner in which they shoulct be taken — 
is one of considerable extent. It will, 
perhaps, contribute most to its elucida- 
tion, if we premise a fbw remarks oti the 
qualities of the moi« usual alimentary 
matters, before tordeeeding to point out 
those general deductions by which we are 
to be guided. This shall be the subject 
of the present paper. They may be obvi- 
ously classified in thr6e divisions. 

First. ProducHons of the animal king- 
#Mfi. We need not here stay to enter 
into th« question of the propriety ol* law- 
fulness df availing ourselves of the use df 
animal food. This may be considered as 
quite set at rest by sUch passa^ as 
GbH. ix. 8, 4; 1 Tim. Iv. 3, 4. And we 
find, in fact, that it possesses properties 
pre-eminently both nutritious ahd diges- 
tible, its proximate principles being simi- 
lar to those of the smicture it is designed 
to repair. The principal of these are 
fibrin, gelatin, albumen, and oil. Fibrin 
constitutes the great mass of the muscles 
of animals. The purest fdrm Under which 
it is ordinarily met with, is the fibre of 
flesh which h^s been long boiled, as in 
the remains of meat fh)m which beef tea 
is made, or of that boiled down for soup. 
It requires consideirable digestive power, 
especially in a state approaching to con- 
centration, but has been sufficiently 
proved to be by far the most nutritive 
principle of all. Hence ^e see how bad 
a substitute as a nutritive, is the richest 
broth or soup when compared with a 
piece of well-dressed meat, if the stomach 
oe but equal to the task of digesting it. 
Gelatin, which exists in considerable 
quantity in the flesh of young animals, 
as in veal, chicken, calfs-foot, etc., and 
in the swimming bladder of the sturgeon, 
(isinglass,) contains some nourishment, 
and is the most easily digested of all 
animal substances, furnishing therefore 
an excellent article of diet for the invalid. 
Albumen, of which the white of egg is 
the purest example, is likewise a principal 
constituent of animal substances, but in its 
tincombined state is neither particularly 
nutritious nor digestible. Alt animal oil 
is nutritious ; but in its uncombined state 
the least digestible principle of all. lliose 
nations that are sometimes compelled to 
live Upon fish oil are in the habit of form- 



ing it into a paste with sawdust or th« 
rasped fibres of indijrenous plants. 

The most satisfactory experiments 
which have been made to test the varying 
digestibility of the ordinary kinds of an& 
mal food, are probably those of Dr. Beau* 
mont, alluded to in a former number; 
but being liable to modification by various 
circumstances, they can only be looked 
upon as general approximations to truth. 
A few of the results are, however, worthy 
of notice. The time required[for the di- 

rtion of the under-mentioned articles 
found to be as follows : — 

Hoart. Min. 
Beef, boiled, unsalted .2 15 
Beef, roasted . . » . 3 
Mutton, boiled * . • 3 
Mutton, roasted ... 3 15 
Veal, boiled .... 4 
Veal, fried .... 4 30 
Pork, boiled .... 4 30 
Pork, roasted ... 5 15 
Venison^ steak ... 1 35 
Tripe, soused .... 1 
Turkey, roasted ... 2 18 
Fowls, boiled .... 4 

Ducks 4 

Eggs, soft boiled . . 3 
Oysters, raw .... 2 55 
Oysters, stewed ... 3 30 

It may from hence be concluded, that 
beef is generally more speedily reduced 
than mutton, and mutton than either veal 
or pork. The flesh of young animals is 
always digested with greater difficulty than 
that of old ones. Fowls, in particular, 
are far from possessing the digestibility 
commonly attributed to them. It was 
likewise noticed by Dr. B. that the flesh 
of wild animals is more easily digested 
than that of the domesticated races, which 
approach them most nearly; probably 
from the small quantity of fatty matter 
that is mixed up with the flesh of the 
former, whilst that of the latter is largely 
pervaded with it. The changes effected 
by cookery are not, however, to be over- 
looked. BoUing usually renders meat 
more digestible, but deprives it of some 
of its nutritive properties. It is best 
suited to old, and least to young meats, 
which abound with albumen and gelatin» 
Mutton boiled in hard water is said to be 
more tender and juicy than when soft 
water is used. In roaetinsy animal mat* 
ter loses more in point of weighty but the 
Nutritious misitter remains in the cooked 
solid. Roasted 'are therefore more nutri-* 
tiv^ than boiled meats. Care should be 
taken tihat the meat be not under-don6» 
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neither ought it to he over-dressed : in the 
latter state it may contain more nutri- 
ment, hut on account of the density of its 
texture it will he less digestible. Broil- 
ing prevents the evaporation of' the juices 
of meat, |and therefore imparts a pecu- 
liar tenderness to it. Baked meats are 
not so easily digested, on account of the 
greater retention of their oils ; whilst the 
process of frying, in which the heat is ap- 
plied throuen the medium of boiling oil 
or fat, is perhaps the most ohjectionable of 
all culinary operations. Fish has usually 
been considered, and with truth, as hold- 
ing a middle rank between the flesh of 
animals and vegetable food. It is cer- 
tainly less nutritive than the former, and 
furnishes a much less stimulant chyle ; but 
from the nature of its texture, it does not 
require any laborious operation of the 
stomach; and is, therefore, a valuable 
article of diet to invalids. MUk, likewise, 
may be considered as intermediate be- 
tween animal and vegetable food: it affords 
a quick supply of aliment, being readily 
assimilated, without exciting that vascu- 
lar action which is produced by other ani- 
mal matters. How admirable is the che- 
mical elaboration of this fluid may be in- 
ferred from the fact, that many of the in- 
gredients of which it is composed, when 
separated by art, as curd, cheese, and 
butter, are as unwelcome to the stomach 
as almost any. Yet the weakest infant, 
with the most delicate stomach, may live 
and thrive upon it, when every other thing 
whatever will be invariably productive of 
irritation or disease. 

Second. Productions of the vegetable 
kingdom. The leading proximate princi- 
ples of the vegetable kingdom, are gluten, 
starch, gum or mucQage, and sugar. 
Gluten, when separated from other matters, 
bears the strongest analogy to the ani- 
mal matters already alluded to. It is 
found in greatest abundance in wheat 
flour, to which it imparts the property of 
fermenting and making bread. We have, 
therefore, sufiicient evidence, that what- 
ever be its properties apart from other 
substances, in combination with starch, it 
is highly nutritious. Starch is obtained 
plentifully from wheat and potatoes. Ar- 
row-root, from various species of the 
arun; sago, from the pith of various 
species of palm trees; tapioca, from 
the cassava root — are only varieties of 
it, in all of which it furnishes a bland 
and wholesome nutriment. Gum or muci- 
lage, obtained from various trees in a pure 
state, and which is generally found through- 



out the vegetable kingdom, in every nK>de 
of union with other principles, constitutes 
in some places a principal article of diet; 
and sugar is likewise nutritious. But aU 
these principles, it will be seen, are not 
so analogous to those of the animal 
body, and therefore require greater diges- 
tive power. They are, however, capable, 
in combination, of affording, when dig^est- 
ed, much nourishment. Of bread, in this 
respect, the experience of all ages renders 
it necessary to say but littie. How com- 
pletely it cQflers from the flour of which it 
is made, is evident from the fact that 
none of the ingredients of the latter can 
be discovered in it : nor is it quite easy to 
explain the chemical changes which take 
place in the course of its manufactiure, 
between the flour and water, or their 
elements; but it is evidently upon the 
union of starch with gluten, that the nu- 
tritive qualities of bread depend. Three 
diflerent sorts of bread are usually met with 
in this country, namely, white, wheaten, 
and household. In the first, all the bran 
is separated; in the second, only the 
coarser; in the third, none at all. Of this 
it is of importance to be aware, since starch 
has an astringent tendency, which is coun- 
teracted by the presence of bran, render- 
ing brown breaa in many cases a valuable 
article of food. No omer preparations 
made by the solidification of flour can 
bear any comparison with bread as to 
digestibility. Every form of pastry is 
particularly objectionable. Inninnerahle 
cases of indigestion have their origin in, 
and all are aggravated by its use. In 
children it is a fruitful source of disorder 
of various kinds. The digestibility of the ' 
potato depends much upon its kind, and 
the cookery to which it is subjected. The 
mealy kind, well boiled, or what is better 
still, roasted, is a valuable article of diet; 
but the young and waxy, or mashed po- 
tato, should be avoided, especially by the 
dyspeptic. Rice, so much used in eastern 
countries, furnishes a wholesome aliment 
when mixed with other food, and taken 
with condiments, but it has littie stimu- 
lant property, and is apt, when taken by 
itself, to remain long on the stomach. 
Sago, tapioca, arrow-root, etc., are, per- 
haps, not so digestible as they are com- 
monly supposed to be, in consequence of 
the mucilaginous form in which they are 
usually administered to invalids; but 
where the stomach rejects more substan- 
tial food, they are use&l, and may advan- 
tageously be made the vehicles of vinous 
stimulants, \Yith respect to other veget* 
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ableSy it may be sufficient to say, that they 
are generally to he avoided by the dys- 
peptic, and eaten with moderation by per- 
sons in the enjo3anent of health. Escu- 
lent herbs, eaten in a raw state, are far 
less digestible than when cooked; but 
during the heat of summer they are re- 
freshing, and calculated to assuage that 
febrile state, which meals of anim^ food 
are apt to occasion. The common pre- 
judice against stone fruit is founded in 
truth; farinaceous fruits, as the melon, 
are likewise unwholesome; but most of 
the ripe berries, as the currant, straw- 
berry, raspberry, etc., are very useful as 
well as agreeable in the heat of summer. 
The orange, when perfectly ripe, will 
usually agree with the most fastidious 
stomachs. Dried fruits are rather dis- 
posed to ferment and occasion heartburn. 
Many liquid aliments are furnished by 
the vegetable kingdom, as, for instance, 
the simple infusions or decoction of veget- 
able substances, and all fermented and 
alcoholic liquors. The qualities of the 
former are generally well known. To 
enter at length into those of the latter, 
would lead us far beyond the limits of 
this paper. As to the manifold and dire- 
ful evils resulting from the abuse of them, 
there can be but one opinion amongst 
Christians ; but the propriety of their mo- 
derate use has been the theme of much 
controversy. If cases there are, as we are 
told, in which no medium can be main- 
tained between intemperance and total 
abstinence, such persons we would by all 
means recommend to become tee-totallers. 
Otherwise the writer sees nothing either 
in Scripture or in physiology, to prohibit 
the temperate use of these liquors. Not 
only is a "little wine" frequently much 
needed for our " stomach's sake, and often 
infirmities;" but the habitual though 
doubtless moderate use of malt liquor, 
is, to many, perhaps to most persons, 
highly beneficial. 

Third. Productions of the mineral 
kingdom. The only alimentary substances 
worthy of mention, which cannot be 
brought under the two preceding divi- 
sions, are the very important ones of salt 
and water. The former enters into the 
composition of all our fluids, and is one of 
our most necessary articles of food. The 
wholesomeness and digestibility of bread 
are much promoted by the addition of salt 
which it receives. We know how unpal- 
atable, and it may be well proved, how 
unwholesome, fresh meat and most veget- 
ables are without it. Lord Somerville, in 



an address to the Board of Agriculture, 
gave the following account of the effects 
of a punishment which formerly existed 
in Holland. " The ancient laws of the 
country ordained men to be kept on bread 
alone, unmixed with salt, as the severest 
punishment that could be inflicted upon 
them, in their moist climate. The effect 
was horrible; these wretched criminals 
are said to have been devoured by worms 
engendered in their own stomachs." 
Lastly, Water may be considered the most 
indispensable alimentary article of all. A 
large proportion of the whole weight of 
our bodies consists of water only ; and the 
constant waste of it requires perpetual re- 
newal. Besides which, it is in itself 
strictly digestible, and capable of supply- 
ing either of its elements, oxygen or hy- 
drogen, to the system, as may be required, 
Man can subsist on a very minute por- 
tion of solid food, if he have but an allow- 
ance of water; but without it, not even for 
a few days, although he be supplied with 
solid food. The more transparent and 
tasteless water is, and the freer from the 
admixture of any foreign ingredient, the 
more salubrious is it. Soft water is always 
to be preferred to hard, for domestic as 
well as medicinal use. D. W. 



THE GRIQUAS. 

The state of the Griqua country as- 
sumed an appearance, says the Rev. R. 
Moffat, which we regarded as the precur- 
sor of permanent peace. Judgment had 
overtaken many of the marauders, and 
the remainder were comparatively scat- 
tered. When the mind was beginning 
to feel at liberty to contemplate the 
pleasing results of peace and the gospel 
on the tribes now comparatively shorn of 
the barbarous dignity which had marked 
by-gone years, the approach of another 
commando from the Orange River was 
announced. The country to the north- 
west, all along the course of former 
marauders, being swept of inhabitants, 
we were not aware of our danger till they 
had advanced within eight miles of our 
station. They would, in all probability, 
have entered our village unawares but 
for the following circumstance. Two 
men, a woman, and boy were returning 
from a distance with two pack oxen, laden 
with skins, which they had gone to barter. 
These were seized ; the men and woman 
were dragged on one side to be despatched 
with clubs, but the boy was spared to 
guide them to our station ; he made his 
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escape during th^ night, an4 gaye us 
information. Next day, the sabbath, 
August 10, 1828, all was confusion, as 
we were every hour expecting an attack. 
A sleepless and anxigus night followed. 
A watch had been set, but from the ex- 
treme darkness of the night nothing could 
be seen till morning, when it was disco- 
vered from the spoor of horses that some 
of the enemy had come very near to 
reconnoitre. This was a trying season ; 
for it was too evident from what the boy 
had overheard, that they were strong, 
and that they were determined to attack 
the station. Jan Karse and family having 
returned to his farm, fifty miles distant, 
some weeks previous, we had very few 
men able to use a gun, and only two of 
these on whom we could depend. We 
were weak indeed, and to save our cattle, 
we sent them off with some nien to the 
wide wilderness in the Bushmen country. 
We w^re cpnsoled to know that an omni- 
potent Jehovah saw our condition ; that 
He could defend by many or by few, and 
could so order and overrule affairs as even 
to prevent bloodshed. For this my dear 
partner and I united again and again in 
fervent supplication to Him who had said, 
''Call upon me in the time of trouble, 
and I will deliver." Our souls sickened 
at the idea of seeing the ground of the 
mission station dyed with human blood ; 
and we felt a strpng persuasion that it 
would be prevented. Another night, in 
which infants only could forget their 
cares and fears, passed by. Early next 
morning the commando ep^erged from 
behind a rising ground, where they had 
passed the night, within half-a-mile of 
the place. The enemy seeing the so- 
called entrenchments full of people, and 
that their approach was discovered, had 
no alternative but to advance. The con- 
fused rabble of horse and infantry came 
on, evincing all the pageantry of sluggish 
pomp. I had previously ordered, begged, 
and entreated that no one should fire, as 
it was not likely that they would gallop 
into the place, but leave them to expend 
their ammunition on the hillocks of stone. 
I stood with my telescope on one of these 
hillocks, to see whether I could recognise 
any of the party, as we had been informed 
that there were several rebel Griquas 
among them. When they came within 
gun-shot, they sheered off to the river, 
where they intercepted some cattle be- 
longing to our peoTue, and a few sheep, 
the property of Mr. Hamilton, while a 
number irent to the tops of the heights to 



look around for more booty. We counted 
their force, amounting to fprty muskets, 
nine horses, and about ninety men, 
among whom were a number of Griquas 
well dressed. 

After debating for about an hour, a 
man was sent with a. flag — a rag sus- 
pended on the end of a rod. To prevent 
his seeing the weakness of the place, I 
met him at a distance. He did not hesi- 
tate to acknowledge that it was their in- 
tention to attack the place for purposes 
of revenge; and that Jantye Goeman, 
one of the principal men, though pot the 
chief, begged first to have an interview 
with me at their camp, and the favour of 
a piece of tobacco. I refused to go to 
their camp, but engaged to meet him 
half-way, if he was unarmed. After a 
long pause this was agreed to, when he 
advanced, and was soon followed hy two 
more, die most ru^an-like beings I ever 
beheld. I went, accompanied hy Aaron, 
and approaching Jantye Goem^nj^ whom 
I knew well, he having been s^arated 
from the church of Griqua Town while I 
was there, he drew near with his hat 
drawn over his eyes, and witbfut iooking 
me in the face, held out his hand. I said 
to him, " Jantyp, let me.se^ your &ce; 
you may well blush that you^r old friend 
should npd you in so horrible .a position, 
amongr 9. people detecmined on the de- 
struction of a missionary station," " I 
am dumb with shame," w^ his reply ; 
and he then manufactured an excuse for 
his being found among such company^ 
adding tnat he would rather defend my 
person than see a weapon raised against 
me. He then informed me, that there 
were several other Bergenaars, desperate 
characters, among them ] but tne head of 
the commando was one Paul, chief of the 
Karos-hebbers ; intimating that it was 
necessary for me to see him before we 
could come to any understanding ; for I 
found Jantye was not empowered to make 
arrangements. }n fact, he appeared em- 
barrassed ; his countenance oisplaying a 
hidden conflict, and being the index of 
guilt. He assured me that to obtain an 
interview with Paul was out of the ques- 
tion ; for ever since he had left home he 
had been vowing that he would gather die 
than exchange one word with me, or see 
my face. Perfectly unable to conceive 
how I had become so odious in the eyes 
of any one, I made many inquiries, and 
at length learped that this Paul was one 
to whom I had preached the gospel, and 
he had sworn not to see me, lest I should 
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succeed in persuading him to abandon 
bis intentions of murder and rapine. 
After many entreaties I got Jantye to go 
and invite Paul, while I remained on the 
spot. During his absence, one of the two 
forbidding characters, who continued near 
me, remarked in a growling tone, that I 
had better get out of the way, and let the 
commando do with the Kafirs (Bechuanas) 
as they pleased. To this I replied, that 
they must first kill game before they could 
eat venison ; that for my own part I had 
no intention to use any other weapon 
than prayer to God, hut I would not 
vouch for what the people on the station 
might do ; that I was the teacher of some, 
but the master of none. Jantye came 
slowly back again, as if unwilling to tell 
his message. It was, that Paul was reso- 
lute in his determination not to see me. 
At this moment a wagon appeared in 
sight, and fearing it might be some one 
from Griqua Town, who of course would 
be instantly despatched, I rose, and was 
proceeding to meet it, as it had to pass 
the camp of the banditti. Jantye pre- 
vented my going. I then sent a man, 
who, on passing the camp, was taken 
prisoner. When observing some of the 
party shouldering their guns and ap^ 
proacfaing the wagon, I got up and said 
to Jantye, " I shall not see your face till 
the wagon and its owners are safe on the 
station." He instantly ran off, and 
brought the wagon through the party; 
when, to our pleasing surprise, we found 
that our visitors were Mr. and Mrs. 
Archbell, from the Wesleyan mission at. 
Platberg. 

Their safe arrival was a cause of grati- 
tude ; but the great point was yet unde- 
cided. I again met my half-way dele- 
gates; when, after a long conversation 
with Jantye, and another message to 
Paul, he made his appearance, slowly and 
sadly, as if following a friend to execution, 
or going himself to be slain. His face 
appeared incapable of a smile. Taking 
his hand, as that of an old friend, I ex- 
pressed my surprise that he, who knew 
me, and who once listened to the message 
of salvation from my lips, should come 
with such a force for the express purpose 
of rooting out the mission. I referred 
him to the time when, more than once, I 
had slept at the door of his hut, and par- 
taken of his hospitality. He replied that 
his purposes were unalterable ; because, 
more than a year ago, a body of his men, 
who had passed into the interior to take 
ca ttle from the Barolongs, were attacked 



by Mothibi's people ; and that although 
Mothibi was fled, many of his subjects 
and the Batlaros were on the station. 
His eyes glared with fury as he said, ** I 
shall have their blood and their cattle 
too ! " People in this country can scarcely 
conceive how difficult, not to say some* 
times how impossible, it is to argue with 
such characters, for some will not hear ; 
but Paul could argue, and having once 
listened to my voice with pleasure, the 
long time which had elapsed had not 
effaced the impressions made by the visit 
and presence of a teacher. Although I 
was not preaching, I spoke with great 
solemnity, asking him if the bleached 
bones on the Barolong and Kalagare 
plains, the souls his clubs and spears had 
hurried into eternity since he lefb home, 
and the innocent blood with which he had 
stained the desert but a few days ago, 
were not sufficient to glut his revenge ? 
or, rather, to make him tremble for the 
judgments which sueh a career would 
certainly bring upon himself and his 
people, and which had already begim to 
be poured out on the blood-guilty tribes 
of the Orange River ? After having talked 
to him for some time in this strain, I 
beeged him to call to mind his first and 
only visit to me while with Africaner, 
and his declaration, at a subsequent 
period, that he and his peofde were leaving 
because it was rumoured that Africaner 
was about to remove from the country, 
in which his presence had been the bond 
of union ; entreating him to compare his 
state of mind at that time with what it 
was now. This had scaroely passed my 
lips, when he ordered his men to go and 
bring the cattle which had been taken 
from our people ; and added that he would 
not go a step farther, but return by the 
way he came. In the course of a subse- 
quent conversation, I inquired why he 
was so determined on not seeing me. 
^* I could not forget your kindness to me 
in Namacqua-land," was the reply. In 
this the reflecting reader will observe a 
fresh instance of the omnipotence of love, 
even among the most barbarous of the 
human race. 

Affairs being settled, and the cattle re- 
turned, the principal men were allowed 
to come to my house unarmed ; but no 
one was permitted to approach the in- 
trenchments, lest they should discov^ 
that the timid natives they saw there were 
only a mock display of power ; for, from 
the ffreat number on the station, they 
concluded that it was strong. When 
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evening drew on, and they were about to 
retire to their camp, they begged of me 
in the humblest language not to allow the 
Bechuanas to attack them during the night, 
when I assured them that they might 
sleep in perfect safety. They said that 
such had been their terrors of conscience 
for nights past, that a hyena or jackal 
had been enough to frighten them from 
their rendezvous. This was the language 
of those who had heard the gospel, and 
some of whom had once made a profession 
of faith in the Son of God. Thus do 
" the wicked flee when no man pursueth," 



COLOURS OP PLANTS. 

The primitive colours, and their in- 
termediate shades, as enumerated by 
botanists, seem to be appropriated to par- 
ticular parts of the plant. Thus, white 
is most common in roots, sweet berries, 
and the petals of spring flowers ; yellow 
is frequent in the anthers or tops of the 
stamens, and red often appears in the 
acid fruits. 

Though plants sometimes change co- 
lours on being moistened with coloured 
juices, yet that quality seems owing noi 
so much to the nature of their nourish- 
ment, as to the action of light as well as 
air and heat, and the primitive organiza- 
tion of the parts. Thus, there is far less 
variety in the colours of roots than of 
the other parts of the plants ; the pulp 
within the skin being usually white, 
sometimes yellow, rarely red. When, 
however, the upper parts nappen to stand 
naked above the ground, they are often 
dyed with several colourSr Thus the tops 
of sorrel roots, turn red ; those of tur- 
nips and radishes, become purple, and 
many others are changed mto green, 
while the parts of the roots that lie more 
under ground are commonly white. The 
green colour is so proper to leaves, that 
many, as those of sage, the young sprouts 
of St. John's wort, and others which are 
reddish when in the bud, acquire a per- 
fect green on being fully expanded. In 
like manner, the leaves of the sea-side 
grape, which, when young, are entirely 
red, become, as they advance in growth, 
perfectly green, except the middle and 
transverse ribs, which retain their former 
colour. 

As flowers gradually open and are ex- 
posed to the air, they throw off* their old 
colour, and acquire a new one. No flower, 
indeed, has its proper colour until it is 



fully expanded. The purple stock, bache- 
lors' buttons, blue-bottle, poppies, and 
many other flowers of various colours, 
are all white in the bud. The very young 
buds of lady's looking-glass, busloss, and 
some others, are all white; the larger 
buds, purple or murrey; and the open 
flowers, blue. 

Colour in plants is found to be very va- 
riable. Different hues are observed, not 
only in different individuals of the same 
species, but also in different parts of the 
same individual. The sweet william and 
marvel of Peru, for instance, have fre- 
quently petals of different colours on the 
same plant. Three or four different colours 
are frequently found on the same leaf or 
flower, as on the leaves of the amaran- 
thus tricolor, and the flowers of the tulip 
and auricula. To produce the most beau- 
tiful and striking variety of tints in such 
flowers, is the chief business and pleasure 
of the florist. 



THE SWALLOW. 

The swallow is one of my favourite 
birds, and a rival of the nightingale, for 
he cheers my sense of seeing as much as 
the other does my sense of hearing. He 
is the glad prophet of the year ; the har- 
binger of the best season : he lives a life 
of enjoyment amongfst the loveliest forms 
of nature — winter is unknown to him; 
and he leaves the green meadows of 
England in autumn, for the myrtle and 
orange groves of Italy, and for the jpalms 
of Africa ; he has always objects of pur- 
suit, and his success is secure. Even the 
beings selected for his prey, are poetical, 
beautiful, and transient. The ephemera 
are saved, by his means, from a slow 
and lingering death in the evening, and 
killed in a moment when they have 
known nothing but pleasiure. He is the 
constant destroyer of insects, the friend 
of man, and may be regarded as a sacred 
bird. This instinct, which gives him his 
appointed season, and teaches him when 
and where to move, may be regarded as 
flowing from a Divine source; and he 
belongs to the oracles of nature, which 
speak the awful and intelligible language 
of a present* Deity. — Sir H, Daw/, 



CONDUCT OP A JUST MAN. 

A JUST person knows how to secure his 
own reputation, without blemishing an- 
other's, by discovering his faults. — 
QuesneL 



EKOLISU BISTORT. 



The king was alarmeil at the progress 
of the levdlen, and withdrew the pro- 
mise he had given not to attempt to leave 
Hampton Court, aBs[gning for a reason, 
that he »aa watched as close)]' as if he 
had not given luch a pledge. Additional 
guards were posted, and other measures 
of precaution taken : but some consider 
that the military leaders wished him to 
withdraw, and, therefore, alarming state- 
menti of the intentions of liia enemies 
were frequently conveyed to him, par- 
ticularly in reference to an approaching 
rendezvous of the army. Others consider 
that he was actually in danger, and tliat 
some of his friends, or even Cromwell, 
caused him to be advised to retire for his 
own safety. The Scottish commissioners 
in London refused to give the king an 
asylum. The Isle of Wight was then 
fixed upon. Id the evening of Novem- 
ber nth, 1647, he left Hampton Court, 
accompanied by I^gge, Aahbumham, and 
Berkeley. The latter two were sent for- 
ward to colonel Hammond, the eovernor 
of the Isle of Wight for the parliament, 
who was a man of honour, and nephew 
lo one of the royal chaplains, to obtain 
an assurance of protection; but although 
Hammond retiised to give this, the; were 
induced to take him to (be king wen at 



Titchfield, near Southampton. He had 
changed his first intention, and purposed 
escaping to France, hut the presence of 
Hammondrendered this impossible. The 
king reproached Ashburnliam, hut after 
two hours' irresolution, he gave himself 
up to the colonel, who conducted him to 
Carishrook castle with respect. 

Fairfax and Cromwell endeavoured to 
crush the levellers in the amiy at the 
rendezvous at Ware, on November lOtll. 
By the personal courage of the latter, one 
of the mutineers was seized, and imme- 
diately shot ; hut it was found that in- 
luhordination pervaded so large a portion 
of the army that it was useless to con- 
tend ; both F^rTax and Cromwell pub- 
licly acknowledged they had been wrong 
in their proceedings, including their ne- 
gotiations with the king, and engaged to 
Bland or fall with the army. 

This was consenting to join, or rather 
to head, the republican party. The new 
turn of affairs was solemnized by a fast, 
and religious services. Whatever might 
he the blind enthusiasm of the active 
among the soldiery, Cromwell cannot be 
acquitted of hypocrisy in this transaction, 
though perhaps he might now perceive 
he had gone too far to recede, so that hia 
only course was to destroy the monarchy, 
and settle the state without any farther 
lieaty with the monarch, 
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The kinff was closely euarded in the 
Isle of Wight, yet received marks of out- 
ward respect. When settled there, he 
hegan to negotiate with the different 
parties, making farther concessions; but 
the proper moment fbr decision had been 
allowed to pass by. Cromwell refused 
to see Berkeley in private, but assured 
him he would serve the king as long as 
he eoiild, though it must not he expected 
that he would risk himself for the sake of 
the kiiig. 

1%m Scottish commistionerft did not 
hesitKle to warn the monarch that maay 
talked of subjecting him to a trials aa^ 
even of putting him to death. The terms 
offered by the parliament were, that he 
should assent to fovur acts, presented De- 
cember 24th, The first placed the com* 
mand of the i^rmy and navy with the 

{)arliament for twenty yewrsi or even 
onger ; the second aBnuUed all the royal 
proceedings during the war, recalling all 
the king's declarations and proclamations ; 
the third made all creations of new peers 
subject to the consent of parliament be- 
fore they could sit in the House of Lords ; 
the fourth gave the houses power to ad- 
journ where and when they pleased. The 
Scottish commissioners and the Presby- 
terians objected to these proposals, de- 
claring them to be too harsh; but the 
Independents now knew their strength, 
and proceeded, though the Scots endea- 
voured to meet the king's views, agreeing 
not to require him to confirm the cove- 
nant, if he would concede so far in mat- 
ters of religion as his conscience per- 
mitted. A private treaty between them 
was signed on December 28th, and the 
king refused to assent to the four bills, 
or to agree to any thin^ with the parlia- 
ment, till the whole that would be re- 
quired was brought forward. 

By this time Charles resolved to at- 
tempt to escape to France, and a vessel 
was waiting to receive him; but Ham- 
mond anticipated him, by sending Berke- 
ley away, confining the king to his apart- 
ment, and dismissing his personal atten- 
dants, as soon as the answer was sent to 
the parliament. The parliament voted 
that they would receive no farther message 
from the king, nor send any address or 
supplication to him ; the army agreed to 
support the settling of the parliament 
ana kingdom without the king, and 
against him or any other partaking with 
hsm. The Scots were excluded Irom a 
part in the deliberations for the public 
safety. These resohitioBs were seitfed 



about the middle of January, 1648 ; but 
as the year advanced, a general uneasi- 
ness prevailed. 

The king found means to correspond 
with his friends, and by his direction, the 
duke of York escaped to France: but 
an attempt made by the king to eicape 
through a window failed; he stuck be- 
tween two iron bars, and with difficulty 
forced himself hticY again into the room, 
without being teen by any other than 
the pftrlies who waite4 to aid his descent 
After thls» he was indiiee^ to give up 
9»y farther «ttesimt : it is said ^t » letter 
firm the aueen mssnaded Um hvm mk- 
iag hit m in such efforta. A previous 
atiMipl to moko o lisiag i" the Mud to 
rescue the king hod olio foiled. 

f&W ■wathi fOifid owoy ; the nation 
did not appoor to set^ though open 
waifovo iras at ai^ o&d ; the same exac- 
tions ood arbitrary pvoeeedtiiga eon tinned. 
It was evident that under the name of 
the parliament, the kingdom was ruled 
by the council of officers. The king and 
his friends made use of the press ; vari- 
ous statements and appeals to the nation 
were sent forth, which, with the proceed- 
ings of his opponents, caused a consider- 
able reaction in his fovour. Many de- 
sired he should be restored to power 
under some limitations; but the fierce 
agitators of the army avowed their desire 
for the destruction of the monarchy. 
Cromwell endeavoured to repress the ex- 
treme views of both parties. 

The Scottish nation in general were 
equally dissatisfied ; they were displeased 
that the king's positive consent to the 
covenant haa not been obtained ; the 
duke of Hamilton, however, succeeded 
in levying some forces, the entrance of 
which into £ngland, as agreed at Hamp- 
ton Court, was to be a signal for simul- 
taneous efibrts of the royalists in England. 
The Scots, however, were mwe tardy, 
while the king's supporters morehasty than 
had been arranged ; there was no unison 
in their proc^dings. An attempt in 
Wales was defeated by Cromwell in May, 
while disturbances in other places, even 
in London, were quickly suppressed. 
But there was a more serious rising in 
Kent in the latter end of May, supported 
by the fleet then in the Downs, which, 
after hoisting the royal colours, sailed to 
Holland, desiring to have the yoimg 
duke of York for their admiral ; but far- 
ther desertion in the fleet ceased on the 
earl of Warwick boing again appointed 
lord high 
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The royalists being deieiited at Maid- 
stone, and repulsed from London, after 
advancing to Blackheath, crossed into 
Essex, June 4th. Being joined by others, 
they took possession ^ Colchester, and 
res^ved to hold that town to prevent 
Fair£ftx from marching northvard against 
the Scots. 

The result of these e£fbrts for a time 
strengthened the Presbyterian party : it 
was resolved to renew the treaty with 
the king ; the leaders of the army neg- 
lected these proceedings, feeling sure that 
when they had again put down all oppo- 
sition, they should be able once more to 
command the parliament. 

In July, the duke of Hamilton enter- 
ed England to rescue and support the 
royalists, who had for some time been in 
possession of Carlisle. Their united 
forces were successful, but advanced very 
slowly ; on August 17th they were only 
at Preston. Here the royaluts were left 
to meet the brunt of an attack from 
Cr<»nwdl, who had put down a rising in 
Wales by taking Pembroke castle, where, 
it is said, he caused a royal officer, 
cdlonel Poyer, to be shot after the sur- 
render ; but this execution did not take 
j^ce till some time afterwards. Assist- 
ance was not given by the Scots, who, 
in their turn, were obliged to flee. The 
duke of Hamilton retired with a consider- 
able body of cavalry; but, in the end, 
the whole of the forces were dispersed or 
taken prisoners ; the duke himself was 
captured in Staffordshire. 

A far less vigorous attempt was made 
by the earl of Hdland, near London, 
early in July, which ended in his defeat 
and surrender in Cambridgeshire, July 10. 
But the royalists in Colchester, though 
besieged by Fairfax, still held out, vai&r 
extreme suffering and privation. The 
townsmen had been unwilling to receive 
them, that part of the coimtry having from 
the flrst supp<Hrted the parliament; but 
several thousand armed royalists could not 
be shut out : thus the inhabitants were sub- 
jected fi^ainst their own will, to the de- 
struction of their property and the severity 
of famine. When the defeat of the Scots 
was known, farther resistance was wholly 
useless, 'the royalists offered to capitu- 
late, but were told that the <^cers had 
been declared traitors by parliament, and 
no terms could be granted beyond that 
of quarter iar the common men. The 
three principal leaders, Capel, Goring, 
and Hastings were spared for the deci- 
sion of the parliament ; but Fairfax, 



probably by the eoussel of Ireton, re- 
solved to cause some of the officers to 
be shot in revenge for the protracted re- 
sistance. Three knights, sir Charles 
Lucas, sn- George Lisle, and sir Bernard 
Gascoigne were accordingly condemned 
by a council of officers ; the third, proving 
to be a foreigner, was spared, lest his 
countrjrmen should retaliate upon some 
English;* but the former two were taken 
to the yard behind the castle, and shot 
They met their deaths with constancy 
and loyalty. Fairfax was much and 
justly blamed for this cold-blooded act 
of cruelty. His alleged excuse that they 
were soldiers of fortune was not true; 
they were doubtless selected for their 
known courage in the royal cause. Al- 
though the civil contest infficted many 
sufferings both on the military and the 
peaceame inhabitants of the land, and 
some perished under fiedse or exageerated 
legal charges, yet there is no olaer in- 
stance on record of such cold-blooded| 
useless atrocity during this period. It 
was well that there were no other mili- 
tary proceedings then going forward, or 
a system of retaliation probably would 
have followed, which would have added 
much to the blood-guiltiness already ac- 
cumulating on the land. '' Ye shed bloody 
and shall ye possess the land?" was 
a question solemnly put by the prophet 
to the degenerate people of God. StiU, 
nothing justifies the constant practice of 
all parties, in this and in every other 
contest, teking possession of the habite- 
tions of those who desire to refrain from 
the contest, as in this very case of Col- 
chester, subjecting them to the sufierings 
and penalties consequent upon proceed- 
ings to which they are averse. In this 
case, after seeing the destruction ai many 
of their churches, public buildinffs, and 
private houses, having much of their 
property seized by the royalist garrison, 
while idl trade and labour was stopped, 
and many of their lives sacrificecT by 
sickness and the sword, the impoverished 
survivors were compelled to pay 10,0OOL 
to save the miserable remnant of their 
property from plunder, and themselves 
from outrages. 

While these att^npto to renew the con- 
test in England were made, the prince 
of Wales had gone on board the fleet, 
but nothing more than a threatening de^ 
monstration at the mouth of the Thames 
was the result. The council on board 
negotiated with the parliament ; but the 
defeat of Hamilton put an end to any 
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hopes of success; notwithstanding the king 
desired them to sail to the Isle of Wight 
and liberate him, they returned to Hol- 
land at the end of August, without mak- 
ing any attempt in his favour, though 
the opposing fleet was not strong enough 
to withstand them. Thus was this un- 
happy monarch abandoned by his son 
and his chief supporters! After tliey 
went hack to Holland, many o^the ships 
were carried back by the sailors to the 
service of the parliament. Cromwell's 
victory at Preston has been already no- 
ticed : he from thence proceeded to Scot- 
land, where the ministers had roused the 
western peasantry to arms, as they said, 
to defend the covenant against the soldiers 
still remaining embodied. The tumultuary 
mass was called "The Whiggamores," a 
term the derivation of which is not certain, 
but which gave rise to the well-known 
party appellation of "The Whigs." The 
approach of Cromwell caused the two 
parties in Scotland to Jay aside their own 
differences, and also to make peace with 
the English parliamentarians, whose com- 
mander was invited to Edinburgh. After 
settling matters there, he slowly returned 
to the south, preferring that matters 
should there proceed according to his 
wish, without his personal intervention. 

The prospect of the army being again 
at liberty to interfere in the affairs of 
state, inauced the parliamentary leaders 
to resume negotiations with the king in 
September. A number of commissioners, 
amongst^ whom was HoUis, repaired to 
Newport; the king was allowed more 
personal freedom, the attendance of his 
clergy, and of those counsellors who had 
not engaged in actual war, upon his pro- 
mise not to leave the island till twenty 
days after the treaty should be over. 
The delay of this treaty was injurious to 
its success ; the leaders of the parliament, 
perhaps, were as much disposed to peace 
as before the last hostilities, but they 
could not venture upon measures of re- 
conciliation with the king, while the army 
was flushed with renewed victory. 

All that had been before required was 
still demanded, but whatever proposals 
the king made were pronounced unsatis- 
factory. After long debates, the king 
gave way on all points excepting four : 
he refused to abolish the episcopal ofiice, 
and would only consent to suspend the 
bishops from exercising their functions 
during three years ; he agreed to allow the 
granting leases of the bishops' lands for 
ninety*nine yearsj but not the alienating 



them for perpetuity ; he would not agree 
to take the covenant, nor consent that 
any of his followers should be excluded 
from personal safety if they paid a com- 
position. The treaty was prolonged far 
into November, but without success ; by 
the king's close adherence to the points 
already mentioned, he certainly did much 
to meet the charge of insincerity, which 
attaches too justly to many of his former 
proceedings, and he deserves full credit 
for acting according to his conscience; 
yet a distinction in his proceedings must 
be noticed. He could make concessions 
on many points of his own power, trust- 
ing to recover what he regarded as his 
rights at a future period; but he would 
not agree to proposals limiting the out- 
ward circumstances of the ecclesiastical 
body. Here, there seems to have been a 
twofold motive; regarding the episcopal 
ofiice, as then constituted, to be of Divine 
appointment, and also that the existence 
of the monarchy was incompatible with 
its destruction. A proof of inconsistency, 
however, appears from a letter written 
on October 24th, when he had consented 
to what was required respecting the army. 
He wrote that he made this great con- 
cession merely in order to his escape, 
and to Ormond to the same effect, re- 
specting his concessions as to Ireland. 

A sterner voice was now heard. An 
opinion openly prevailed among the more 
violent and fanatical of the soldiery, that 
it was necessary to cleanse the land from 
the blood shed therein during the civil 
war, by the blood of the party causing 
it to be shed, and they did not hesitate 
to attribute this wholly to the king. 

7?he first address to this purport was 
presented from Ireton's regiment about 
the middle of October. With the usual 
blindness of ignorance and fanaticism, 
they took a partial view of the subject, 
and only referred to the unhappy mo- 
narch, forgetting that there were those 
amongst his opponents, to whom, even on 
their own principles, the charge would 
equally apply. They also chose to over- 
look those passages of Scripture which, 
though wrested by some to extravagant 
lengths, making kings objects of a sort 
of idolatrous worship, nevertheless im- 
ply, and absolutely require respect and 
submission to the powers that be, " kings 
and all that are in authority," which even 
the conscientious ministers and followers 
of Christ among the parliamentarians, and 
doubtless there were such, seem wholly 
to have foi*g^otten or laid aside. They had 
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unwittingly given way to their personal 
and party feelings under oppression, till 
they had strengthened the hands of others, 
who determined upon courses which the 
more moderate now looked upon with 
horror. Mrs. Hutchinson says of Crom- 
well's ambitious conduct: "Yet this he 
did not directly nor in tumult, but by 
such degrees that it was unperceived by 
all that were not of very penetrating 
eyes; and those that made the loudest 
outcries against him, lifted up their voices 
with such apparent envy and malice, that in 
that mist they rather hid than discovered 
his ambitious underminings.'' But we 
must resume the narrative : our course 
here is simply to narrate an outline of 
facts, not to enter into discussions upon 
them. 

On November 16th, the extent to which 
these evil principles had gone, was shown 
by a remonstrance from the council of 
officers ; setting aside the House of Lords, 
it was addressed to the House of Com- 
mons alone, demanding that the capital 
and grand author of the national troubles 
should be called to account, that the pre- 
sent parliament should be dissolved, that 
a representation of the people on more 
equal principles should be arranged, that 
future kings should be elected by the 
parliament, who should possess the su- 
preme power, the prince not having even 
a negative voice on laws passed by the 
representative body. 

The old parliamentary leaders felt the 
crisis, and roused themselves to meet it, 
knowing that the opinion of the great 
mass of the nation was with them ; by 
considerable majorities they deferred the 
consideration of this petition, and pressed 
the conclusion of the treaty with the king, 
trusting that peace would be 'so accept- 
able to the nation at large, as to give 
them adequate support against the army. 
Charles was warned of his personal dan- 
ger ; the army already sought to put him 
under stricter restraint ; his friends united 
with the moderate among his opponents 
in advising him to comply before it was 
too late. With much reluctance, at the 
last moment, the king agreed to leave 
seven of his supporters to the mercy of 
parliament: these were, the marquis of 
Newcastle, Langdale, Digby, sir Richard 
Orenville, Doddington, lord Byron, and 
judge Jenkins, who had fearlessly, in 
the House of Commons itself, refused to 
acknowledge its authority or do obeisance. 
For this he had been voted a traitor, but 
^he leaders did not yentujre to order his 



execution. The king also consented to sus- 
pend the functions, and stop the revenues 
of the bishops, till determined by agree- 
ment between himself and the houses. 
But the king had little expectation of a 
final settlement; he was now aware of 
his personal danger, and determined, if 
possible, to escape. The commissioners 
took leave of the king on November 
28th, when he said, "My lords, I believe 
we shall scarce ever see each other again. 
But God's will be done. I have made 
my peace with him, and shall undergo 
without fear whatever he may suffer men 
to do to me. My lords, you cannot but 
know that in my fall and ruin you see 
your own, and that also near you. I 
pray God send you better friends than 
I have found. I am fully informed of 
the carriage of them who plot against 
me and mine ; but nothing affects me so 
much as the feeling I have of the suffer- 
ings of my subjects, and the mischief 
that hangs over my three kingdoms, 
drawn upon them by those who, upon 
pretences of good, violently pursue their 
own interests and ends." 

Hammond left at the same time, and 
the next day the king was warned that 
a detachment was coming from the army 
to make him prisoner. The king's at- 
tendants offered to secure his immediate 
escape ; but Charles adhered to his pledge, 
refusing to listen to the distinction, that 
it was given to the parliament not to the 
army, under whose control he now was. 
He still expressed a belief that no party 
could succeed without securing his assist- 
ance. The soldiers arrived, and on No- 
vember 30th, 1648, the king was con- 
veyed to Hurst castle in Hampshire. 

LOWELL. 
Lowell is one of the newest towns in 
America, and is strikingly characteristic 
of the rapidity with which settlements 
are formed, and cities built and peopled, 
in this rising country. So recently as 
1813, the spot where Lowell stands was 
without a dweUing ; but at the close of 
that year, when the war with Great Britain 
had cut off the supplies of manufactured 
goods from England, and when the prices 
of all such articles were extravagantly 
high, two individuals, captains Whiting 
and Fletcher, conceived the idea of avail- 
ing themselves of the water-power here 
given by the Falls of the Concord and 
Merrimack rivers, to establish on this 
spot a cotton manufactory. This wa;i 
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erected on a small scale, in a wooden 
biulding, costing only 3000 dollars. In 
1818y this was sold to Mr. Hurd, who 
added to it a brick factory for the manu- 
facture of woollen goods. But in 1826, 
he becoming insolvent, his works were 
purchased by a company, and from that 
period the works have been so speedily 
extended, and the population so rapidly 
increased, by the capital and operations 
of several other companies entering into 
the manufacturing enterprise, that there 
are now ten companies, or corporations, 
with a capital of about 10,000,000 dollars, 
occupying or working thirty mills, giving 
employment to more than 10,000 ope- 
ratives, of whom 7000 aire females, and 
paying out 150,000 dollars a month in 
wages, for the manufacture of more than 
8,000,000 dollars' worth of goods in the 
year. Lowell was incorporated as a city in 
1836, and has now a population of about 
20,000 persons, with twelve churches, 
twenty-five schools, four banks, and six 
newspapers published in the week. 

AU the men that I saw employed in 
either of these works were better dressed, 
cleaner, and appeared betterfed, healthier, 
and more contented, than the same class 
of persons in England ; and they have 
good reason to be so, as they are better 
paid, earning from six to twelve dollars 
per week, and some of the more skilful, 
fifteen dollars — with less cost for living, 
the exjoyment of all political rights, and 
the power at any time to emigrate to the 
West at little charge, whenever their 
wages should be in danger of being re- 
duced. All the females that we saw, and 
they exceeded 3000, were still more su- 
perior to the same class of persons in 
England. They were all remarkably 
clean, well-dressed, and supplied with 
requisites for warmth and comfort. The 
windows of the room in which they worked 
were curtained towards the south, and 
in every window-seat or sill were seen 
exotic or native shrubs, plants, and 
flowers, in neatly made flower-boxes or 
baskets, painted green, belonging to these 
young females, who cultivate them as 
pets or favourites in their leisure moments, 
and watch their growth, their health, and 
their flowering, with as much interest as 
any lady in Christendom. These, too, 
had the air of being more happy than the 
factory girls, as a dass, in England ; and 
they have abundant reasons for being so, 
from the actual superiority of their con- 
dition; for they earn more wages, have 
better food and clothing, work in greater 



comfort, lay by more monej, and rarely 
enter upon the occupation till fourteen or 
fifteen, and generally leave it before they 
are twenty. 

The greater number of the females em- 
ployed here are daughters of the fanners 
m the three states of Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont. They do not 
leave their homes from want, but from a 
love of independence, and a desire to 
support themselves by their own labour. 
They therefore rarely come to the factories 
till they are. fifteen or sixteen ; and there 
is a law prohibiting their being employed 
before they are fourteen, unless on the 
condition of their being at school at least 
three months in the year. When they 
come they are in general amply provided 
with clothes and every other requisite ; 
and from the first day they are comfortably 
accommodated in one of the boarding- 
houses belonging to the company in 
whose factory they may be employed to 
work. These boarding-houses are neat 
dwellings, of brick or wood, two and three 
stories high, built in streets and rows by 
the respective companies for their own 
operatives only. They are let at a rent 
wbich yields only five per cent, interest 
on their cost, (though ten per cent, is the 
lowest profit on their worlung capital,) to 
matrons chosen by the company, and 
under their control, as well as responsible 
to the directors for the adoption and en- 
forcement of such regulations as they may 
propose. These matrons are bound to 
furnish a prescribed number of meals, 
with regulated quantities and qualities of 
the articles to the young boarders at fixed 
rates, so that there shall be no misunder- 
standing on either side. The number of 
boarders that may be taken by each 
matron, who are mostly widows, is also 
limited ; and no other persons than those 
actually employed in the factory to which 
the boarding-house belongs, are permitted 
to be taken in or entertained at the house, 
nor are any males admitted among the 
female boarders there. 

Among the regulations by which these 
establishments are governed, the following 
deserve mention : — 1. Good behaviour in 
words and actions, and the constant ob- 
servance of temperance and virtue, are 
the duties exacted from all, whether in 
the factory or the boarding-house, as weU 
as diligence and subordination ; and any 
persons violating any of the rules and 
regulations of either branch are to be 
punished with instant dismissal. 2. No 
ardent spirits or intoxicating drinks of 



any kind are tUawsd to b« ii*ed or poi- 
■eued by any p«Bon of either wei — 
•gent, oTenesT, or operative. 3. No 
Kamea of cbance or hoEBnl, such na ouds, 
iice, or backgammou are, at any time 
allowed. 4. Erery person employed muit 
live in one of the board ing-houeet, subjeol 
to the company's rules ; and alt who are 
not ^evented by sickness, must attend 
Divine worabip at nich church a* they 
preler, and riguUy reipoet die sanctity of 
dw sabbath. 5. Tiie doors of every 
boarding-house must be.cloeed at ten 
o'clock at night, and no relaxation of this 
rale to be aihnitted on any occasion. 6. 
A report oiiut be made of the misconduct 
of any individual guilty of a breach of any 
of Uiese rules, by the matron of the board- 
ing-liuute, to the directors of the com- 
pany, through the agent of the factory. 

All dungs considerad, Lowell a cer- 
tainly one of the most remarkdile places 
under die siuij and it is earnestly to 
be desired that it should for ever con- 
tinue to retain all its present features of 
excellence ; for I do not believe there is to 
be found in any part of die globe a town 
ot 20,000 inhabitants, in which there is 
■o much of UDi^preMive industry, so 
much competenoy of meaoi and content- 
ment irf condition, so much purity of 
monli, and gmdenes* and harmlesaness 
of Biannen, so little of suftering from ex- 
eessive lobonr, intemperance, or ill hedth, 
■o sm^ an amount of excitement from 
tuiy cause, so much of aider and happiness, 
so little of «iiaery or crime, as — **-" 
manufacturing town of Lowell 
present dme. " " ' 



Hd. II. 

We have already said, that by • suc- 
cession of links we arrive at die ordinari 
•tar-fisbei, from the EnerinUt, of whicl 
we may take tbe common star-fish of our 
coast as an example. As ^1 these ani- 
mals agree with each other in the essen- 
tials of ttmctHTe, and as that of the /1t- 
Uriat nAtiu, together with its habits 
*nd manners, has been detailed at some 
iengdi in the FitUor far 1840, p. 2Sl 
to 294, we shall proceed at once to the 
Eekini, oi sea-urchins ; so calUA from 

the array of spines with which they are 

invested. 
In order to ejtamine these animal*, let 



saleot a spscimen from wbidi Am 
spines ore removed. 



t are here presented with a calca- 
box, ID which the animal it, as it 
inclosed. This box, on more at- 
tentive examination, will be found to con- 
sist of numermis pieces, accurately joined 
together; nut soldered into one, but 
with the edges mutually in close appo- 
sition. These pieces, or plates, ate of two 
distinct kinds, as respects sise, form, 
and the design of their arrangement. 
First, then, we see five broad longitudiitri 
hells passing down the sides of the globu- 
lar or orange-shaped surface, each heU 
consisting of a double series of pentagonal 
plates, forming a tessdlated pavement. 
Each of these plates presents us with 
an elevated tubercle for the support i^ 
a spine, besides numerous smaller tu- 
bercles for spines of dimimitive size and 
subordinate importance. 

As the form of the onlinary Eehititt* 
is orange-shaped, these plates sre the 
broadest aiound the meridian, as we may 
call itt of the ^obe, and decrease as they 
approach the poles, where ace ^ced th* 
ingestive and egestive orifices. The llgura 
of each belt reminds us somewhat of tb* 
intervals between the lines of longitude 
on a terrestrial globe. Their outline, 
however, varies according to the generid 
ligiire of the shell, which diBers in the 
several genera even of founded EeMini, 

Between these pavements of double 
(dates, are ambulacral bands, composed 
of double rows of smaller plates, and 
piereed with foramina, which give esit to 
hundreds of long tubular suckers, or feot, 
similar to those issuing tram the ambw- 
lacral orifices of the sea-star. 

Both these suckers and the spines an 
organs of locomotion ; iJie latlermabling 
the animals to bury themselves in die 
sand. From this It may be inferred Aat 
the spines are moveable. 

If we look at the tubercles on Ae 
lareer plates of the Echittiu, we shall 
find each surmounted by a smaller, ronnd- 
gj, and very smooth eminence. This 
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eminence has a minute pit in its centre. 
Again ; if we take one of the spines and 
examine it, we shall find that the end 
which is fitted to the tubercle presents a 
cup-like socket, with a depression or pit 
at the bottom. This socket is adapted to 
the eminence surmounting the tubercle, 
so as to form a ball-and-socket joint; 
and the attachment of the spine is se- 
cured by a ligament, which fixed in the 
depression at the top of the eminence, 
runs into and is secured in the pit at 
the bottom of the socket of the spine. 




Tubercle and spine of Echimu. a, ligament ; 
ht muscular capsule, or cup-like socket; c, tu- 
bercle; d, spine. 

This ligament, while it effects the at- 
tachment of the spine, allows of a freely 
revolving motion. A muscular capsule 
surrounds the whole, arising from the cir- 
cumference of the tubercle, and inserted 
around the base of the spine. By the mus- 
cular fibres of this capsule the spine is ro- 
tated. It is by the action of these spines 
that the Echinus buries itself in the sand. 
Those at the poles are shorter and thicker 
than those round the meridian ; and the 
spines of the lower pole, while the rest 
are laid flat and kept motionless, are, in 
this process, the first revolved. They 
thus throw off the sand, making a de- 
pression into which the animal sinks as 
it is formed. As the Echinus sinks, the 
spines of the meridian are in due time 
brought into play, and lastly those around 
the mouth; the action of the last used 
spines being to effect and maintain an 
aperture in the sand for the admission of 
water to the mouth. An Echinus, during 
this operation, which is most skilfully 
performed, seems to let itself down and 
vanish as if by magic. 

With respect to ordinary locomotion, 
the length of the suckers, and the mo- 
bility of the spines, endow the Echinus 
with more activity than its appearance 
would at first lead one to imagine. Its 
mode of progression is by rolling along 
on its spines, aided by its suckers. It is 
able even to climb rugged rocks end 
banks, which it does in pursuit of its 
prey, and to surmount various obstacles. 
Shell fish, corallines, etc., constitute its 
•food; and it is well furnished with iu- 
, struments for breaking down the shelly 
. or horny investments of its prey. 

M. 



REMARKABLE TREE. 
Mr. Steedman, a traveller in Africa, 
mentions the following fact: — '"At the 
distance of fourteen miles to the south, 
along the base of these mountains, is a 
place called 'Ongorutcrie Fountain,' 
where there is a large tree containing 
seventeen conical huts. These arc used 
as dormitories, being beyond the reach of 
the lions, which, since the incursion of 
the Mantatees, when so many thousands 
of persons were massacred, have become 
very numerous in the neighbourhood, and 
destructive to human life. The branches 
of these trees were supported by forked 
sticks or poles, and there are three tiers 
or platforms on which the huts are con- 
structed. The lowest is nine feet from 
the ground, and holds ten huts ; the se- 
cond, about eight feet high, has three 
huts ; and the upper story, if it may be so 
called, contains four. The ascent to these 
is made by notches cut in the supporting 
poles, and the huts are built with twigs 
thatched with straw, and will contain 
two persons conveniently. On a former 
excursion, several deserted villages built 
in a similar manner were visited be- 
tween the Moriqua and Lentlecan rivers, 
as well as in other places. These, how- 
ever, were erected on stakes instead of 
trees, about eight feet above the ^und, 
and about forty feet square, larger in some 
places, and containing about seventy or 
eighty huts. The inhabitants sit under 
the shade of these platforms during the 
day, and retire at night to the huts above." 



HAMPTON COURT. 

As the time has arrived in which a mul- 
titude of persons will be anxious to breathe 
the fresh air of the neighbourhood of the 
metropolis, and to view what may be 
seen, some account of a celebrated edifice, 
beautifully situated, which is open to the 
public on every day of the week, except 
Friday, from ten o'clock in the morning 
till six in the evening, till the 1st of Oc- 
tober, and during the remainder of the 
year from ten till four, is likely to be 
acceptable to many. 

Tne palace of Hampton Court stands 
on the northern side of the Thames, about 
twelve miles due west from Hyde-nark 
comer, and is situated in the parisn of 
Hampton, in the county of Middlesex. 
It was founded by cardinal Wolsey, who 
rose from humble life, to the high rank 
of archbishop of York, lord high chancel- 
lor of England, and prime minister. It 
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then consisted of five courts, and was 
I much more extensive than it is at the 
present time. The cardinal maintained 
DO less than a thousand servants, and 
I amongst his attendants were several 
lords, fifteen knights, and forty esquires. 
Abroad and at home, he appeared in 
state and magnificence. Even his mas- 
te^cook was attired daily in velvet, and 
wore a gold chain. The chapel, attached 
to the palace, was adorned with beautiful 
images, and was very s|Aendid. It is 
paved with black and white marble, and 
fitted up with oak. Since the civil wars 
of 1645, the superstitious pictures and 
images were pulled down, the rails sur- 
rounding the altar removed, and the 
painted glass demolished, for which plain 
glass was substituted. 

On the death of Wolsey, Hampton 
Court was seized by Henry viii., who held 
in the palace grand banquets and masques, 
vhile tournaments were carried on in the 
grounds adjoining. Queen Mary and 
Philip of Spain, lier husband, passed some 
time after their marriage in gloomy re- 
tirement at Hampton Court, and in 1558 
kept their Christmas there. The court 
supped in the great hall, which was illu- 
minated with a thousand lamps. The 
princess, afterwards queen Elizabeth, at^ 
tended the grand festivals and dinners, 
but retired with her ladies before the 
revels, maskings, and disguises began. 
On one occasion she sat with their ma- 
jesties and the nobility at a grand spec- 
tacle of jousting; half the combatants 
were accoutred as Germans, and half as 
Spaniards, when two hundred lances were 
broken. It next came into the possession 
of Charles i., by whom it was kept up 
with little regard to expense, while costly 
entertainments were given. The pleasure 
grounds and other extensive improve- 
ments were .planned and carried out im- 
der the direction of William in., who with 
his queen did much to beautify the whole 
estate. The estate afterwards passed 
through the hands of various persons, till 
his majesty George in. gave it to the 
duke of Clarence, afterwards William iv.; 
and it was subsequently held by queen 
Adelaide, as ranger of Bushey park, 
which may be observed on the right hand 
of the road, with its noble rows of trees, 
just before entering the palace on the 
left. 

In its present state, Hampton Court 
palace consists of three principal quad- 
rangles: originally it haa five, and was 
twice as large as it is now. The western 



court is divided into several suites of 
apartments, occupied by private families, 
who reside there by royal permission. 
The middle quadrangle is called the 
clock* court, from a curious astronomical 
clock being placed over the gate-way. 
It may here be mentioned, that Hampton 
Court was the first place where a public 
clock was erected in England. The third 
quadrangle was erected for king William 
III., by sir Christopher Wren. 

On entering the palace, it will be ob- 
served, that the walls and ceiling of the 
^and staircase are adorned with paint- 
ings. These were executed by Verrio, 
who appears to have had more facility of 
pencil tnan elegance and taste. Happily 
the allegorical style, so common in former 
times, has gone out of fashion. 

The guard-chamber is a noble room, 
sixty feet long, thirty-seven wide, and 
thirty in height, havine muskets, halberts, 
pistols, and swords, disposed in various 
ngures upon the walls, with daggers, and 
bandoleers, firontlets, and other pieces o^ 
defensive armour, and all in the highest 
order. There are sufficient arms here 
for the equipment of a thousand men. 
The forms m which they appear were 
originally designed by a common gunner, 
named Harris, who had a pension for 
their arrangement and that of those in 
the Little Armoury in the Tower of Lon- 
don. The panels of the room contain 
eight German battle pieces. 

The king's first presence-chamber, or 
** the shrove-room, has especial claims 
on the notice of the visitor, for its histori- 
cal associations ; with which the pictures 
are in full accordance. In the second 
presence-chamber, the most striking pic- 
ture is that of Charles i., placed between 
Philip IV., and his queen, one of the 
works of Vandyke. Another picture is 
not a little curious. It represents sir 
Henry Wotton, presenting his credentials 
to the doge of Venice in the senate-house, 
and thus faithfully exhibits to us the 
order in which the meetings of the Vene- 
tian senate were then held. It was be- 
queathed by sir Henry to Charles ii. in 
his boyhood. 

The audience-chamber contains but 
one historical picture, which represents 
the unfortunate queen of Bohemia, daugh- 
ter of James i. It is said, that it was 
under the state canopy of this apartment 
that James ii. received the papal nuncio. 

The king's drawing-room comes next 
uiidf«f the notice of the visitors. Here is 
a l^vgg picture of George in. reviewing 
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the Unth huiMiiy attended by the prince 
of Wales aa their colonel, and the duke of 
York. It wae painted kj sir William 
Beechey. 

In the bed-room of king William iii., 
is a clock that goes twelve months with- 
out windinff up, and was made by the 
celebrated Daniel Quare. 

The queen's gallery, formerly called 
"the tapestry gallery," contains many 
very valuable pictures. The portraits of 
Hans Holb^n are entitled to special 
notice. Here we see assembled the 
^eater number of those faces and cos- 
tuines, with those delineations of pageant 
or of battle, which still remain within 
the nrecincts of this palace, to remind us 
of ike Tudorsi aad the early days of 
Hampton Court. The pencil oi this artist 
exhilMts the men and the women, the 
royal and the noble, the powerful and the 
learned of his time, wiui hard but un* 
questionable fidelity. It has been truly 
said thatf " if portrait painting is the 
prose of the art, his pictures are the prose 
of portrait painting," and that his heads 
f ' are to the finest portraits what state- 
papers are to history." 

Passing into queen Anne's dressing- 
room, the visitor will do well to pause at 
its central window. This is the point in 
the interior of the palace, from which 
may be surveyed most perfecdy, the 
general arrangement of the principal gar- 
den and avenues. Straight onwards are 
evergreen aud flower-bordered gravel 
walks, which lead fVom the garden en- 
trance of the palace, and over the large 
circular basin and jet beyond it, a view 
may be taken directly along the broad 
canal, which extends three-quarters of a 
mile through the same grand avenue. 

The queen's audience chamber is fol- 
lowed by several smaller roosms, contain- 
ing little of historical interest ; aad at 
length the visitor reaches the noble 
gallery, which runs the whole length of 
the southern range of the modern palace. 
The cartoons it contains, are so eaUed 
from the thick paper, or thin pasteboard, 
upon which, at the command of pope 
Leo X., they were painted by Raphael, 
in distemper, to aerve as patterns for 
tapestry, to decorate the Halfof Constan- 
tine, in the palace of the Vatican, which 
had already been enriched by some of 
the noblest of liis works. 

The whole series were sent to Brus- 
sels, to be woven under the direction of 
two Flemish artists, who had already 
been employed under Raphael at Rome. 



Various were their wanderisgs» and 
great was the aefflect they stored. At 
length, purchased by Charles i*, they were 
brought over to Englaad, and have re- 
mained at one or other of our palaces 
ever since. The cartoons are considered 
of the highest order of art. They have 
every advantage, by their situation, in 
being protected from injury, whilst full 
accommodation is afforded to the public 
in viewkg them, aad to artists who wish 
to copy them. Many of Uiem are pro- 
bably familiar to the reader from the 
spl^&did engravings that have been pub- 
lished, <Hr from others of an Luferior ' 
character. One of the finest is the death 
of Ananias. The whole scene is slarikiiig 
and imposing. The commanding aspect 
of the apostle Peter, and tlie calm dignity 
of his companion, are strongly contrasted 
with the alarm and terror of the by^ 
standee. One stroke of the painter's 
genius should not escape observation. 
Ananias being struck dettd, falls with his 
hands refusing their aid : they would have 
offiered siqpport had life not been extinct. 

Another of these productions of Ra- 
phael is that of Elymas the sorcerer. He 
was an impostor, and had already obtain* 
tained considerable credit : aad upon the 
arrival of Paul and Barnabas at Paphos, 
had the audacity to challenge them to a 
public discussion bef(»'e Sergiue Pauhis, 
with the hopes of preventing the pro- 
consul from embracing the Christiaa re- 
ligion. The figures, arranged in a semi- 
circular form, are peculiarly adapted to 
the subject. The proconsul, surrounded 
by his officers and other attendants, is 
seated on his tribunal in the front of a 
recess, in the centre of the hall. Paul 
and £lymas are the foremost figures in 
the composition, placed on each side of 
the magistrate, and confronting each 
other. Blymas had already gone far in 
presumpticm and impiety, but hts course 
was arrested, as this deauneii^ioB fell 
from the lips of the apostle, '* Behold, 
the hand of the {x>rd is upon thee, 
and thoa. shalt be blind, not seeing the 
sun ff>r a season," Acts xiii. 11. Imme- 
diat^y there fell on him a mist aad dark- 
ness, and he wait about seeking cme to 
lead him by the hand. The figure of the 
sorcerer, thus sn^tten by the hand of 
God, is indeed a triumph of art. It has 
been truly^ said, he is blind all over; 
nothing is wcmted to convey the idea of 
one groping to find his way. 

Christ's charge to Peter, representing 
our Lord pointing out figwratively the 
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£ock as his care, is <me of peecdiar sim- 
plicity and beauty. Peter Kneels as he 
receives the solemn and sacred command, 
"Feed my sheep;" whilst John seems 
more ardently than the rest to press for- 
ward, that he may hear distinctly the 
joyful intelligence. 

The cartoon representing the miracu- 
lous draught of fishes, exhibits the 
beauties of Raphael's mind : simplicity, 
expression, and grandeur. According to 
the Scripture narrative, Jesus had just 
told the apostle *^ to let down liis net for a 
draught" Peter, who had been fishing 
all night, at first hesitated, but said, 
"nevertheless at thy word I will let down 
the net. And when they had this done, 
they inclosed a great multitude of fishes : 
and their net brake. And they beckoned 
unto th^ partners) which were in the 
other ship, that they should come and help 
them," Luke v. 1 — 1 1. This is the crisis 
seized by the painter. Both ships are filled, 
10 that they hegin to sink. Peter is re- 
presented as on his knees, with arms up- 
raisedy while these words are on his lips : 
" Depart from me ; for I am a sinful man, 
Lord." One of his assistants, with his 
hands extended, is behind him, who dis- 
covers as much surprise as Peter. Three 
persons are in the other ship, two of 
whom are engaged in drawing up the net 
Both ships seem over laden with fish. 

The lame man restored by Peter and 
John is another example of the painter's 
genius. The subject of the cartoon is the 
two apostles on their entering ** the beauti- 
ful gate." The cripple, who was brought 
there duly, and had been lame from his 
birth, solicited alms as they passed. The 
inspired writer thus continues: "Then 
Peter said, Silver and gold have I none ; 
but such as I have give I thee : In 
the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth 
rise up and walk. And he took him by 
the right hand, and lifted him up : and 
immediately his feet and ancle-bones re- 
ceived strength; and he leaping up stood, 
and walked, and entered with them into 
the temple, walking, and leamng, and 
praisii^g God," Acts iii. 1 — 9. The scene, 
so £Eur as it can be portrayed, is admirably 
d^icted. The view of a bright landscape 
Between the pillars; has a charmine effect 

After the cure of a cripple at Lystra, 
Paul and Barnabas were looked upon as 
gods, and the people had gone so far in 
this belief, that they had brought oxen 
and garlands to sacrifice to them ; which 
when the apostles heard, "they rent dieir 
elotbesy and ran in among the people, cry- 



ing out, and saying, Sirs, why do ye these 
things ? We also are men of like passions 
with you, and preach unto you that ve 
should turn from these vanities unto me 
living God, which made heaven, and earth, 
and the sea, and all things that are there- 
in," Acts xiv. 7 — 15. And with these 
things they could hardly restrain the 
people, who exclaimed, "The gods are 
come down to us in the likeness of men." 
These circumstances form the subject of 
another cartoon, displaying great variety 
in sentiment and feeling. 

Ri4)hael has selected a space of ground 
peculiarly adapted to the circumstances 
portrayed in another of his works, ex- 
hibiting the apostle Paul when preaching 
at Athens. Surrounded by beautifiu 
buildings, he is elevated on the steps 
of the temple, while his auditors have 
placed themselves about him in a circle. 
The expressions of their countenances 
and appearances are exceedingly diver- 
sified. The aged man is present, lean- 
ing on a stick, the chief support of his 
tottering limbs ; and the young is there 
exhibiting all the freshness and bloom 
of early life. Some appear to feel 
the truth of the words tne apostle is 
uttering, while the curved lip and low- 
ered brow of others show the anger and 
malignity which they are in vain en- 
deavouring to repress. " All other 
paintings," it has been well said, " look 
like oil and varnish, compared to these ; 
we are stopped and attracted by the 
colouring, the pencilling, the finishing, 
or the want of it ; that is, by the instru- 
mentalities of the art : but here the 
painter seems to have flimg his mind 
upon the canvas, his great ideas alone 
prevail; there is nothing between us 
and the subject; we look through a 
frame and see Scripture histories, and 
are made actual spectators of its events." 
A remark of the late Mr. HoUoway, 
some of whose fine engravings may 
be seen in the gallery, is worth quota- 
tion : "I have made drawings of these 
cartoons, and studied them for thirty 
years, and during that time I have every 
day discovered new beauties, but never 
detected a defect" 

To the cartoon gallery, other rooms 
succeed, one of which is called the 
portrait gallery, containing a hetero- 
geneous assemblage; and another the 
queen's presence chamber, beina; filled 
with marine pieces of various descrip- 
tions. Here may be noticed painted 
models of ships of war, of various rates ; 
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views of the great English dockyards 
and depdts, and pictures of British naval 
victories, among which three large 
pieces representing the action of Tra- 
falgar are conspicuous. 

Descending the queen's staircase, it 
is agreeable to pass leisurely under, the 
cool arcade that runs within the northern 
side of king William's quadrangle, with 
the little jet d*eau sparkling and mur- 
muring in the centre of the court. And 
delightful is it thence to stray along or 
underneath the light-woven arches of 
the sweet lime grove down to the river's 
brink, and to look across the tranquil 
stream to the meadows beyond, where 
perhaps the rustic haymakers are pur- 
suing their toils. 

But other objects will invite notice. 
The public gardens are separated, by an 
iron fence, from what is called the 
Home Park ; and the walls in the gar- 
dens, wilderness, and palace, are about 
three miles in extent. The palace itself 
occupies eight acres of grouna. 

On the east front of the palace are 
some green houses, and a few choice 
plants, the remains of queen Mary's 
botanical collection, and some orange 
trees, many of which in the proper 
season are in fiiU bearing. But the 
great curiositv here is the vine, certainly 
the largest in Europe, if not in the 
world. The house wnich contains it is 
seventy-two feet long, and its breadth 
on the rafters thirty. The vine itself is 
above one hundred and ten feet long; 
at three feet from the ground, the stem 
is twenty-seven inches in circumference, 
and is of the black Hamburg grape, and 
the quantity it bears in some seasons 
exceeds two thousand five hundred 
bunches. 

A wilderness was planted by king 
William iii., so as to hide the buildings 
and irregularities on the northern side 
of the palace. But the great attraction 
here is the maze, or labyrinth, which 
was formed in the early part of that 
king's reign. It will thus oe seen that 
Hampton Court presents many attrac- 
tions, which will amply repay a visit. 
Pictures, far too numerous now to be 
mentioned, and for which the writer must 
refer the reader to the catalogues which are 
extant, grace its various apartments. In 
the cartoons, abundant materials may be 
found for the admiration of all possessed 
of taste. And if, in these no charm 
should be observed, the grounds of this 
palace and its charming neighbourhood 



cannot fail to please. All have not a 
delight in the fine arts ; but 

The love of nature's works 
Is an Ingredient in the compound man, 
Infused at the creation of his kind. 
And though the Almighty Maker has throughout 
Discriminated each from each, by strokes 
And touches of his hand, with so much art 
DiTersifled, that two were never found 
Twins at all points ; yet this obtains in all. 
That all discern a beauty in his works. 
And all can taste them: minds, that have been 

form'd. 
And tutor'd, with a relish more exact. 
But none without some relish, none unmov'd. 
It is a flame, that dies not even there. 
Where nothing feeds it : neither business crowds. 
Nor habits of luxurious city life. 
Whatever else they smother of true worth 
In human bosoms, quench it or abate. 

F. S. 



THE GRBAT SALVATION. 

Think of the power that is demanded 
for the salvation of a human spirit, and 
of the many awful hindrances which 
must first be surmounted ere such an 
event be attained. What fearful obsta- 
cles arise from its own nature, condition, 
and entire aversion to the law of its Cre- 
ator ! How many are superadded by the 
operation of external causes in the mflu- 
ence of a world of matter and of sense f 
How many more, by the very nature of 
religion, which demands that the mind 
be elevated to things spiritual and un- 
seen, and the heart submitted to the con- 
trol of an authority we are ever prone to 
forget, even more than to deny ! What 
difficulties are occasioned by the power 
of habit, and the seductions of pleasure, 
and the effect of individual passion ! Bat 
how much more terrible are those which 
spring out of the requisitions of an in- 
violable law ! — a law which, as it cannot 
change, so it cannot be disregarded bnt 
with the certainty of punishment — and 
that punishment fixed, not by an arbi- 
trary decree, but by immutable relations, 
such as must for ever subsist between 
the Creator and his intelligent and re- 
sponsible creatures. What is the amount 
of obligation such an alliance implies? 
What the penalty involved, when it is set 
aside and forgotten? Add to all this, 
the moral, and, if we may so speak, the 
personal character of God ; that whatever 
IS contrary to truth, or purity, or meek- 
ness, or benevolence, is an object of his 
unmeasurable abhorrence, and can never 
be reconciled with the exercise of his 
complacency. And now contemplate the 
jeopardy in which sin has placed us 
when we stand )>«fore Him in judgment^ 
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What power can surmount these obsta- 
cles?^ What mediation can reinstate us 
in his favour? Where is tlie daysman 
that can lay his hand upon us both ? Or 
who is he that shall plead for a man with 
God, as a man pleadeth for his neigh- 
bour? We look in vain for a reply: 
" there is no eye to pity ; there is no arm 
to save." ««The redemption of the soul 
is precious, and it ceaseth for ever." 
Amidst our utmost ruin, behold the Re- 
deemer appears ; he undertakes our cause ; 
he places himself at our side ; he assumes 
our very condition; he condescends to 
become in all things like unto us; and 
he calls us brethren I What must he 
then perform ? He must bear our guilt 
and condemnation, when " the Lord shall 
lay upon him the iniquity of us all." 
He must fulfil the law, even to the last 
demand, which we have in all things 
broken. He must endure the penalty 
we have so righteously incurred. He 
must obtain for us the gift of renovation, 
which shall reach to our whole nature — 
for all is depraved. He must dispose 
our minds to the reception of that grace 
which stands most opposed to every na- 
tive tendency and sinful habit Without 
enslaving, he must bend our wills, rebel- 
lious now and full of enmity, into con- 
formity to that of the great Ruler ; and 
thus, by subduing them, must make them 
truly free. He must elevate our affec- 
tions, and change all our affinities from 
earthliness to spirituality, and " from the 
power of Satan unto God." He must 
pour upon our darkened understandings 
the light of eternal truth ; exalt our gro- 
velling desires to things unseen and 
future ; bend our inveterate propensities 
to the Divine control ; prepare us to re- 
nounce ourselves, with all that is dearest 
to our degenerate and sinful hearts, that 
they may be filled with the love and fear 
of our Creator ; and pluck those brands 
from the burning, which seem abandoned 
already to the flame. 

But how can all be accomplished? 
Only by the most wonderful adaptation 
of personal characteristics, and the long- 
est career of labour, privation, and suf- 
fering. Perfect purity must be combined 
with penal inflictions; consummate ex- 
altation, with the condition of fallen and 
sinful humanity; power to subdue the 
niightiest opposition, with weakness that 
must qualify for feeling the necessities 
and impotence of man; life which is 
indestructible and boundless — ^the very 
fount of immortality to souls now perish- 1 



ing — with the capacity to languish and 
to die. 

Where shall these characters be found? 
Amidst the noblest creatures, there is 
none thus elevated, none thus indepen- 
dent and self-sustained — for none is in- 
finite. But the great Maker of all cannot 
faint nor expire. He cannot be at once 
the sovereign and the subject — the judge 
and the transgressor — the Deity to re- 
ceive, and the victim to effect, the pro- 
pitiation. The truth of the case remains 
essentially unalterable. God cannot 
change ; man will not. God is righteous; 
man an offender. His law is holy ; man 
has broken it. Heaven was offered ; man 
has forfeited his claim. Perdition was 
threatened; man has freely incurred it. 
Warnings were given him, promises 
pressed on his acceptance, hope and fear 
waked into alternate operation for his 
safety ; but all was ineffectual. He has 
sinned, and he is doomed to perish. And 
oh that doom, how terrible ! It is the 
ruin of a never-dying soul ! 

But we look no longer in vain. In 
the person, in the offices, in the obedience, 
in the sacrificial death, in the triumphant 
resurrection and ascension, in the con- 
tinued power and glory, in the everlasting 
advocacy, in the unceasing administration, 
in the final adjudications, and the right- 
eous distribution of happiness or woe — 
in all that constitutes the greatness, and 
is included in the functions, of our 
adorable Immanuel^ — we find this great 
deliverer. Every demand is met. Every 
end is secured. Every doubt is hushed. 
Every hope is confirmed. The heart 
reposes in him. Our faith delights to 
apprehend and to embrace him. New 
forms of special meetness to our exigency 
spring up afresh, as we more carefully 
and diligently investigate the theme ; 
and he appears at every step of our in- 
quiry still more exalted and glorious. 
While every power, rejoicing in an object 
so worthy of its confidence, and so fitted 
to excite its admiration, leads us still 
more delightedly to exclaim, ''This is 
all my salvation and all my desire!" — 
M'AU. 



OLD HUMPHREY ON THE VARYING 
MOODS OF THE MIND. 

People who lead active lives, and 
whose cup of occupation is full, are sel- 
dom given to much musing. There are 
others? however, who from easy circum- 
stai^ce^f want of energy, or ill health, 
p^ much of their time unoccupied; 
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and tbeM may be fo«ind musing away 
many an hour. When the mind is at ease, 
and,tbe heart grateftil and happy, musing 
is an excellent thing; but when, with a 
discontented and repining spirit, we look 
on the shadowy side of things, musing is 
one of the worst habits in the world. 

Though few people are more fully em- 
ployed than I am, yet am I no stranger 
to the varying moods of mind that exert 
their influence over humanity. Let us 
now allude to a few of them ; for as they 
much affect our thoughts, our words, and 
our deeds, it becomes us, as far as we 
can, to give them a profitable direction. 
Our happy moods may be encouraged, 
and our unfavourable ones repressed;^ 
for a man may be ill-tempered, without 
trying to provoke those around him ; and 
he may be sad, without wilfully making 
others as unhappy as himself. 

There is hardly a better way of under- 
standing mankind, than that of narrowly 
examining our own hearts. Whatever 
we observe in others, we have the germ 
of it in ourselves. If, therefore, I speak 
of the varying moods of the mind with 
which I am familiar, it is most likely that 
f shall introduce to you some of your old 
acquaintance. 

There is a careless mood — ^would that 
I could say with truth I have never 
known it; a mood in which we are nei- 
ther melted by God's mercies, nor affected 
by his judgments. Friends are carried 
to the tomb, sabbaths pass over us, and 
time rolls on towards eternity, and still 
we are at ease. This is a sad state for 
many reasons, and for this among them, 
that such a mood of mind calls for trou- 
ble. Pilgrims were never intended to 
walk through the world as along a bowl- 
ing-green. " Tremble, ye that are at 
ease." ** Be troubled, ye careless ones." 
We may put it down as a certainty, that 
so sure as we are careless and at ease, so 
sure will trouble come upon us. I had 
rather not sleep than be unthankful for a 
good night's rest. I had rather sorrow 
for sin than sin without sorrowing. 

There is a desponding mood; and I 
need not ask if you have ever known it, 
for the proudest spirit, the stoutest heart 
that is nooped with ribs, at times gives 
way to despondency. It is not only in 
the actual condition of his creatures, but 
also in the moods of their mind, that 
God puts down the mighty from their 
seat, and exalts the humble and meek. 
Before now I have been so shorn of my 
strength, and left so desolate, that the 



heavens have been as brass to me, and 
the earth as iron. I have felt myself to 
be such a poor, forlorn, know-nothing, 
do-nothing, good-foivnothing creature, as 
to think that I should never hold up my 
head again. In this weak-minded, God- 
dishonouring spirit, I have written bitter 
things against myself, magnifying my 
infirmities, diminishing my mercies, dark- 
ening my hopes, and heaping up, instead 
of clearing away, the brambles in my 
path. It is hard to fight against, and 
still harder to conquer this mood, for 
when it once lays firm hold of us, it 
drags us down to the very dust. My 
advice to you is, to wage war against it 
with all tne powers of your mind ; set 
about something that requires energy of 
action, something that will force your 
thoughts into atK>ther channel ; and if, 
after trying your best to keep clear of the 
slough of Despond, you do tumble into' 
it at last, do as Christian of old did ; he 
endeavoured to struggle to that side of 
the slough that was farthest from his 
'*own house, and next to the wicket 
gate." That is a precious prayer: ''When 
my heart is overwhelmed, lead me to the 
rock that is higher than I," Plui. Ixi. 2. 

There is an anxious mood of mind, in 
which some are too often found, and now 
and then I have had a touch of it my- 
self. It leads many to overlook their 
mercies ; to be dissatisfied with such 
things as they have, and to imagine that 
the very bits and drops which supp(»t 
them are in jeopardy. I have known 
some, blessed with riches, to locdt forward 
in this anxious mood to poverty; and 
some inhabiting goodly mansions, to trem- 
ble lest the workhouse should await 
them. Is this a suitable return to the 
Giver of all good for his abundant boon^? 
Is it not enough to cause him to visit us 
with the very evil we fear? Like the 
disciples of old, we stand in need ci the 
rebuke and the eneouragement to ** ecoi* 
sider the ravens, for mej neither sow 
por reap ; which neither have storehouse 
nor bam ; and God feedeth them : how 
much more are ye better than the fowls !" 
Luke xii. 24. 

There is a proud and amlHttous mood, 
and a bad mood it is. Sometimes — but 
this is not often the case — I catch myself 
musing on earthly honours and advan- 
tages, forgetting the brief tenure of 
worldly possessions, and that human life 
is ''even a vapour, that appeareth for a 
little time, and then vanisheth away," 
James iv. 14. 
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When the Grreek emperors were crown- 
ed, in the midst of all the pomp and 
splendour of their coronation they were, 
on one hand, presented with a vase filled 
with ashes and dead men's bones, and, on 
the other, with flax, which was set on 
file. Thus were they, by a double em* 
blem, reminded of their mortality, and 
the frailness of their worldly honours. 
At the present day, when a pope is 
crowned, a master of the ceremonies car- 
ries a lighted wax taper in one hand, and 
a basin in the other. In the basin are 
castles and palaces made of flax; and 
the master of the ceremonies sets fire to 
them three times over, repeating each 
time the words, "Behold, holy father, 
how the glory of tbis world passes away!" 

Now, though I am not likely to be 
made a pope, (pope Humphrey would 
sound rather comical !) and, if possible, 
still less likely to be crowned a Greek 
emperor, yet may I get a profitable ad- 
monition from the burning flax; for 
there are other things in the world that 
may lead away the affections of an old 
man beside the temporalities of Greece 
and Rome. 

As I said before, it is but seldom that 
I muse upon earthly honours and advan- 
tages, for usually I hold these things as 
cheap as any of my neighbours ; yet now 
and then I have been silly enough to 
give way to such idle and unprofitable 
speculations. If in these moments of 
mfirmity I could oatch a glance, either of 
iny grey hairs, or the furrows on my 
brow, it might set me musing on other 
tWngs, How is it with you? Do you 
find at times creeping over you something 
like the ambitious spirit of Haman, when 
he wanted to be clad in goodly garments, 
and paraded through the city? This 
ambitious mood, this vain and worldly 
'prit, is no credit to us. Let us pray 
against it earnestly, lest God should give 
^ what we desire, and withhold what 
ve need. 

'There is an humble mood-r-I do not 
'J^ean a desponding one — and a sweet 
wood it is. Oh that I could rest in it for 
ever! We need not in this mood be 
told, for we feel it, that God " dveth 
pee unto the humble," James iv. 6. 
1 hope, my friends, that you are anxious 
to ^sess the grace of humility, looking 
to Him for it who can alone bestow it. 
^e are never so peaceful, never so 
happy, never so secure, as when we are 
humble. We then envy no one, and we 
bate no one; and so &r from taking 



credit to ourselves in any thing, our lan- 
guage is, "Not unto us, O Lord, not 
unto us, but unto thy name give glory," 
Psa. cxv. 1. In this mood we are feel- 
ingly persuaded of our nothingness, and 
gladly turn to Him who " is able to save 
them to the uttermost that come unto 
God by him, seeing he ever liveth to 
make intercession for them," Heb. vii. 25. 
Now, I am sadly afraid that this humble 
mood is not exactly the one in which we 
are most commonly found ; that we can- 
not always, nor, indeed, generally say, 
" Lord, my heart is not haughty, nor 
mine eyes lofty. I have behaved and 
quieted myself, as a child that is weaned 
of his mother," Psa. cxxxi. 1, 2. 

There is a cheerful and light-hearted 
mood, not a vain and trifling one; a 
mood of mind that gilds this world with 
sunshine, and makes the path to the next 
appear as straight as an arrow. We feel 
no heavy burdens; we have no appre- 
hensions of evil, but look on the bright 
side of every thing. We go out with 
joy, and are led forth with peace; the 
mountains and hills appear to break forth 
into singing, and the trees of the field to 
clap their hands. The very wilderness 
is glad, and the desert itself seems to 
blossom as the rose. 

Are you now and then in this delight- 
ful mood ? If so, be thankilil, for it is 
a choice gift on the part of our heavenly 
Father. None can reasonably hope to 
enjoy it long but those who, in pass- 
ing through this world, have fixed their 
hope of another on Him " who his own 
self bare our sins in his own body on 
the tree, that we, being dead to sins, 
should live unto righteousness," 1 Pet. 
ii. 24. 

There is a grateM mood, such as 
comes over us on our first walk abroad 
after sickness. The frame is -weak, for 
it has been shaken ; but the heart is 
grateful and happy. How abundantly, 
in such a mood as this, does our hea- 
venly Father make amends to us for 
the pains we have felt, and the weary 
midnight tossings to and fro we have 
endured! The fever has left us, the 
anguish has departed ; the pulse, that a 
week ago was tearing away so fearfully 
and irregularly, is gently beating, and 
as true in its time as a chronometer. 
The air is so pure, the clear sky is so 
blue, and the trees are so green, though 
we cannot see them very distinctly for 
the joyful tears that bedew our eyes, 
that ^e &^® ^\e^ with thanki'ultiess and 
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delight. We feel, then, the goodness of 
God. Do you go with me while I de- 
scribe this grateful mood of mind? I 
trust so, for if you have not known it, 
you are a stranger to some of the most 
delightful feelings in the human heart. 

In such a mood as this, we can bless 
God for afflicting us, as well as for rais- 
ing us up from the bed of affliction. 
We can bless him as heartily for what 
he has withheld, as for what he has 
bestowed. The truth is, we can bless 
God for all things, and desire that all 
things shall bless and praise his holy 
name. It is not so much our tongues 
as our hearts and souls that cry aloud, 
" Praise ye the Lord. Let every thing 
that hath breath praise the Lord. Praise 
ye the Lord," Psa. cl. 1, 6. 

I might speak of an envious mood, 
in which we look on those around us 
with a scowl, on account of .something 
they possess, which we in vain desire 
to obtain ; of an angry mood, in which 
we rub up our animosities by dwelling 
on our real or supposed injuries; of a 
repining mood, wherein we fretfully and 
ungratefully undervalue what it has 
pleased God to bestow upon us ; and of 
twenty others of a like kmd, from which 
may the Father of mercies preserve us 
all. There is one other mood, however, 
which I must not pass by. 

This is a sunny mood of the mind, in 
which zeal, and love, and gratitude, ap- 
pear to unit^. Oh, it is too delightful 
to tarry long I It imparts to us a kind 
of superior nature, raising us for the 
time above our infirmities. It comes 
sometimes upon me with power, and 
then such glorious aspirations, such un- 
bounded benevolence, such ardent de- 
sires to conceive and achieve all that 
is kind, lovely, intellectual, pure, ele- 
vated, and holy, animate my spirit, that 
I seem to partake of the nature of an 
angel, and yearn to be the messenger 
of peace and joy to all around : and then, 
perhaps, in the brief space of a flying 
nour, the would-be angel comes tumb- 
ling down from his starry heights, strip- 
Sed of his glorv, shorn of his beams, 
eprived of his disinterestedness, a poor, 
innrm, clod-like, worldly-minded, sel- 
fish, and spirit-depressed Old Humphrey. 
I have now given you something to 
muse on ; and if you are in a mood to 
turn it to account, an hour devoted to 
reflection may promote your own good 
and God*8 glory* 



NIGHT IN CANADA. 

A SETTLER in Canada speaks with much 
animation of the objects that met his view 
in the land of his adoption : — " When 
the moon arose, her pale brilliancy shin- 
ing on the white plains cannot be de- 
scribed ; and among the stars to the north 
the aurora borealis played almost inces- 
santly. The moon and s tars. ii^ America 
shine with a lustre far surp assing the 
same luminaries in England. I'hJrclear- 
ness of the air seems to permit Inore of 
their lustre to fall on the earth ; for, un- 
like the bright, unsteady glare of a tropi- 
cal night, they emit in Canada not merely 
a brighter but a steadier light. Some- 
times returning from a neighbour's late 
at night over tlie frozen lake, how bright 
and beautiful have the heavenly host ap- 
peared. Uudimmed by the damps of 
£urope, they seemed new worlds." 



VAIN EXPECTATIONS. 

As well might you expect exalted 
sentiments of justice from a professed 
gamester, as look for noble principles in 
the man whose hopes and fears are all 
suspended on the present moment, and 
who stakes the whole happiness of his 
being on the events of this vain and 
fleeting life. — Robert Hall. 



THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 

Captain Beechey, when describing a 
part of his voyage, says : — " We ap- 
proached the strait which separates the 
two great continents of Asia and America, 
on one of those beautiful still nights, well 
known to all who have visited the arctic 
regions, when the sky is without a cloud, 
and when the midnight sun, scarcely his 
own diameter below the horizon, tinges 
with a bright hue all the northern circle. 
Our ship, propelled by an increasing 
breeze, glided rapidly along a smooth 
sea, starting from her path, flocks of 
lumines and dove-kies, and other aquatic 
birds, whose flight could, from the still- 
ness of the scene, be traced by the ear to 
a considerable distance." 



THE GOSPEL. 
Gospel is the doctrine concerning the 
incarnate Son of God, who was given to 
us, without any deserts, for peace and 
salvation. It is the word of salvation, 
the word of grace, the word of comfort, 
and the word of joy. — Luther, 
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COMMON SAYINGS. 

No. II. 

DILIOENCE AND PERSEVERANCE. 

IConiinued,} 

Among the various stores of my aunt's 
pocket book, was a printed sheet with 
the maxims from " Poor Richard's Al- 
manack," entitled, "The way to wealth;" 
one of 4hlth maxims proved so useful to 
the shoemaker and his family. Most of 
these "were new to me, and afforded me 
much amusement, and, I hope, some in- 
struction. My grandfather said they had 
heen of great use to him when a young 
man. On coming of age, he became 
possessed of the farm; but it was so 
encumbered, that he often thought he 
might have been better off if employed on 
another man's land. However, he was not 
one of the sort to shrink from difficulties, 
or to give up in faint-heartedness. He 
loved the spot, for it had been the pos- 
session of his ancestors and the home of 
his childhood. It was, moreover, well 
situated, and in many respects advan- 
tageous; though at that time in so im- 
poverished a condition, as to present much 
uphill work before he could be estab- 
lished in unfettered or profitable pos- 
session. He saw that his only hope of 
accomplishing this depended, under Pro- 
vidence, on his own diligence and econ- 
omy. He adopted "Poor Richard's" 
maxims, and carried them out in a very 
uncommon degree. For years, he stated- 
ly employed only one man and a boy ; 
himself taking at least an equal share 
in all the labour, and practising the most 
rigid frugality. "I was resolved," he 
said, "not to reckon any thing my own 
until it was all and entirely so. 

* The master's eye,* says Poor Richard, 
Moes more than both his hands;' and 
no doubt it does. My faithful helper 
has often told me that he got into the 
habit, if not into the principle, of dili- 
gence, by the certainty that however 
early he came, he should find his master 
at work before him; and that through 
the day his master would be with him, 
to stimulate and encourage his industry, 
or to shame his idleness. 'One could 
not if one would,' he used to say, * be 
idle or half do things, and see the master 
work so hard, and do every thing so 
thoroughly.' Since I have had more 
men and boys to look after," continued 
my grandfather, " I have carried out the 
WWcipte».,thQUsK.ilb^j,bfipn.nip.re diffi- 
cult to do so, and not m every inldtsitdd 
n>«aqKiM6i|t^1)QiM«ib«ar*«ixa€6ter'8 | 



eye did not secure diligence and fidelity 
in the men, at least it detected the want 
of them, and in that way protected his 
property and interests. But to go back 
to the time when first the mortgaged 
and impoverished land came into my 
hands. Many a time have I sung away 
my discouragements with Poor Richard's 
rhymes : — 

' No gains without pains ;' 
' Then help hands, for I have no lands ;' 
* Plough deep while sluggards sleep, 

And you'll have com to sell and keep ;' 
' He who at the plough would thrive, 

Himself must either hold or drive.' 

"There is one thing," continued my 
grandfather, "that is sadly overlooked 
in Poor Richard's Almanack. It abounds ' 
in worldly wisdom ; but it is only worldly 
wisdom. There is scarcely any reference 
to an overruling Providence, and none 
to the concerns of the soul and eternity. 
It is to me matter of humble gratitude, 
that my attention had been awakened to 
these matters ; and, as far as my expe- 
rience goes, I can bear testimony, that a 
man is not the less diligent or the less 
prosperous in his worldly business for 
the conviction, that * except the Lord 
build the house,' or bless the tillage, 
* they labour in vain that build,' or that 
plant; or for the constant practice of 
'acknowledging God in all his ways,* 
and 'seeking first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness.* I have some- 
times thought that without the sustaining 
power of religion, I should have sunk 
under my early discouragements ; and I 
am sure that if it had not been for * set- 
ting the Lord always before me,' pros- 
perity would have been a snare and a 
curse. I have reason to be very thankful 
for all the way that the Lord my God 
has led me ; but most of all, that he has 
condescended to be the guide of my 
steps, and has enabled me, under all cir- 
cumstances, to look to him as my recon- 
ciled God and Father in Chiist Jesus." 

I thought much of what my grand- 
father had said, both about early diligence 
and early piety, and wished that he might 
be inclined to tell me a little more of his 
history. I had never known him other 
than a substantial gentleman farmer, (as, 
in [my younger days, those were called 
who farmed their own land,) nor, till this 
conversation, had it ever occurred to me 
that he had, at any period of his life, 
known struggles or straits. I watched 
for an opportunity, and took the liberty 
iifiQ^Y^^d)'IiimB4!)aw Jl^«ll^^e<Un^Bis 
«g«i^gkfln«oii»ii«d[ilJM^JfrWUgHf»iftb'Mfl;^* 
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whether he had, at any time, received a 
larg^e legacy, or other sudden addition to 
his prdperty. " No, no," he renlied, " I 
nerer had help of that kind ; and perhaps 
it is better for me to have been without 
it. < Light come' is often * light go.' I 
have known several people who cam^ into 
a littte property that way, who wet« really 
the poorer for it seven years afterwards. 



that had been bestowed on the land. 
From that time, though, of course, ex- 
periencing the differeive of more or less 
favourable seasons, I have never failed 
to enjoy ttie pleasure of seeing «V€ry 
acre of land in a good and prolif^bfo 
stAte of cultivation : but it w«8 wveA- 
teen years after my takitag to the ffente, 
before I had the aatisfection of redeem- 



It seemed to n»ke them think they might ing the mortgage, and calling the farM 



slacken their own exertions. I have had . 
no sudden jumps 5n worldly prosperity. 
Poor Richard's sayings — only taking into 
account what he so sadly omits, the : 
blessing that makes rich and adds no sor- 
row — will give you all the secret * By 
diligence and patience the mouse cut the 



cable ;' and, * Industry is fortune's right j heart to settle on this world as its portioti. 



my own. Still, I can truly say, th«!h, 
under tlte blessing of a kind and merciM 
Providence, I have realized all the «d>»M- 
tages that are generally connected wil% 
honest industry. The great concern now 
is, that I may not live to mywdf, not 
forget my responsibility, nor snfTer vb!f 



hand and frugality her left' It did seem 
like a feeble mouse attempting to gnaw 
through a hi^e cable, when I first set 
myself to get my farm into good culti- 
vation, and clear it from its heavy in- i 
cumbrances; «nd it was generally pro- 
nounced an impossibility that I should 
succeed. However, I M'as not disposed 
to give it up without a fair trial, for ' No- 
body knows what they can do till they 
try.' I felt satisfied that my object was 
in itself lawful and good ; and it was my 
earnest desire to pursue it in a spirit of 
'dependence on the Divine blessing, and ' 
iof resignation to the Divine disposal, for i 
success or disappointment. We are all 
apt to judge too favourably of our con- 
duct and motives, and perhaps that was 
niy desire rather than my attainment. 
Of this, however, I do feel sure, that 
I neither expected success to result from 
my own diligence, independent of the 
blessing of God, nor that blessing to 
rest on me apart from diligence in the 
proper use of means. For the first three 
years, I did little more than get the land 
into good heart, and keep under the in- 
terest of the mortgage; and I can assure 
you I neither fared sumptuously nor \ 
was expensively clad. The coat I had 
new on my coming of age, served me 
for best until I was married, a period of 
nearly four years. Happily, my good 
wife was as well disposed as myself to 
industry and frugality. Hence, while 
my comforts were greatly increased by 
this change in my domestic arrangements, 
my great object was neither defeated nor 
delayed by increased expenses. The 
dairy, in whi^h I had not before ventured 
to engage, now becaijne very graductive; 



After a little pause, aunt Mary observ- 
ed, that there was one of Poor Rldiard's 
sayings, which her father did not seem 
disposed to practise^ 

** He tliftt would tbrive, tenat rise Iff Ave ; 
He that hsth thriTen, tnsj ^e till seven." 

She thought he had thriven enough t6 
indulge himself with an hVWir or two in 
thejpoming, if he chose to do so, espe- 
cial^ as he had such a full confidence iii 
his principal m&n, who wto the original 
sinde labourer, and now Was advanced 
to ttie station of overlookfer. 

"Yes," he replied, "if I ffeU eitlter 
need or inclination to do so, perhaps I 
might ; but while God is pleased Vo con- 
tinue my health and vigour, th^6^)gh an 
old man, I assure ydU it wouM be a pu- 
nishment rather than an indulgence to 
lie late in bed. The early morning is the 
very best time for eAjoying the beaiuties 
of creation, for which my relfsh is ti 
keen as ever ; and it is the best time t6 
improve them in holy meditation, for 
which leisure affords opportunity. Be^ 
sides, even noW, an early walk ofteii 
gives me an opportunity of eorretotin^ 
some error among the hibourers, or « 
taking advantage of a change of weather, 
which would ouierwise have pa^ed un^ 
noticed. And though it !s not now ne^ 
cessary for me actually to labour as I 
used to do, the time has not yet cfome 
when either the master's exam)^ <Mr thi 
master's eye has lost its influ'eueb." 

" True, my dear father," repliM ttiy 
aunt; " I am sure your example is vahJ- 
able to us all, and i h(^e it w91 not b^ 
lost on any of us. I)ut really, I Mh =s6Ae^ 
times afhiid lest you shotdd overdo ^oui*- 
self^ a1ld^^we«^'yoursc4f^«€mv4feffi¥t^'^f«lft 
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ih beft^ to we«r out ikah tint but/ ^The 
used key wears bright f' but, < Sloth, like 
lUst, wean out £Eister than labour.' Look 
here, my boy," (my grandfather addressed 
himself to me ; and, as he spoke, laid be- 
fore me two keys — one whole and bright, 
the other, black, rusty, and broken,) 
" this key," said be, laying his hand on the 
latter, '^ belongs to a loft which is seldom 
used: pberhaps it has not been open a 
dozen times wiihin as many years. Yes- 
terday, I had occasion to go to that loft, 
tQ gillie directions for some repairs in the 
roof. Qn applying the key, I found it 
would not turn. The mason who ac- 
coiapaniej me, tried bis strength, and 
broke the handle and the wards of the ' 
key, and we were obliged to have recourse 
to tba sinith before we coidd gain access 
ta the place. This key (exhibiting the 
other) has been in my pocket more than 
forty years, and used, perhaps, three or 
four times e^ery day. The circumstance 
brought to my poind Poor Richard's say- 
ings, and I wish it may impress them 
ob yours ; for I verily believe they are 
as applicable to the connexion of human 
activity with health and sfMrits, as to 
the brightness and durability of the well- 
worn key." 

My sister Lydia (for she was at my 
grandfather's too) said that one of her 
spbool-fellows, who was apt to lie late in 
bed, often said she could get through as 
' much work in a day as those who rose 
an hoar or two earlier, and that ** a good 
contriver is better than an early riser." 

'* As if," replied my grandfather, " an 
early riser could not be ft good contriver 
too. That is the way some people reason, 
comparing osr con^asting things that are 
in perfect agreement with each other; 
and by this false mode of proceeding, 
they can eome to just what oonolusion 
they please. I never yet knew a good 
contriver who was not aii early riser ; for 
whoever acts on a plan, which surely is 
essential to good contriving, will find 
so much to be done, as will require the 
longest day to do it in. I do not believe, 
other things e<|ual, that your school- 
fellow does, or can get through as much, 
aod at If ell, as those who rise an hour or 
two earlier. But even' if she could, that 
does not settle the question. If she ia so 
much more clever than other people, she 
has no right to compare her performances 
with theirs. They are not her standard. 
The duty which every day requires, is, 
that according to our several ability, we 
^ as much good as possible in the day ; 



and where niore abiKty is given, greater 
results are expected and required. So, 
whether we do less or more than others, 
we fail in our duty if we do not do all 
that we can. I would not, my dear girl, 
set you as a spy upon your school- fellow : 
but, for the sake of guarding you against 
falling into her erroneous reasoning to 
your own injury, I should like you to 
try and recollect whether her work is 
habitually ready at the appointed time, 
and performed in a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory manner." 

Lydia acknowledged that the young 
lady in question was occasionally in dis- 
grace for neglecting her business; and 
that though, to b^ sure, she could, when 
she set about it, learn her lessons with 
surprising rapidity, and get through a 
large portion of needlework, she was not 
^stinguisbed for clearly understanding 
and distinctly remembering what she 
learned; nor was her work remarkable 
for neatness and durability. Hiere was 
a sligbtness and hastiness about all she 
did, that perhaps was hardly compatible 
with thorough and lasting improvement. 

" 1 thought as much," replied my 
grandfather. '^Now, when you go back 
to school, if you can find ah opportunity 
of doing it without offence, I snould like 
you to give this young lady a friendly hint 
from an old man, to try whether her clever- 
ness and food contrivance coi^ld not find 
a use for that precious hour or tMfo in the 
morninff, which, once lost, can never be 
regained. Let her think whether the loss 
has not involved the entire neglect of 
some important duty ; or if not, let her 
try whether her duties in general will 
not be better performed, and higher de* 
grees of improvement attained, by the 
employment of that additional time. And, 
however it may be with your school- 
fellow, I hope, my dear girl, that you 
will never deceive yourself so far as to 
imagine that any degree of contrivance 
or activity can justify you in similar in- 
dolence, or make up for lost time. Let 
this be your motto : — 

' So like the sun would I fulfil 
The duties of the day ; 
Begin my work betimes, and ttUi 
MaTcl\ OQ my heavenly Yf^y.' " 

Some people have idleness in their 
very aspect. I h^ve, more than once, 
when walking with my grandfather, been 
startled by his clucking with his tongue 
against the roof of his mouth ; an expres- 
sion of Ti^^^^^i which, with him, was a 
pjr«Hv &^^® indication of his having seen 
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something of a moral kind that pained 
bim. On looking for the object by which 
his concern was awakened, I have seen 
a man sauntering along, with his face 
unwashed, his hands in his pockets, and 
his shoes slipping down at toe heel ; or 
a woman lolhng out at the window, or 
leaning over the door hatch with her arms 
under her apron; or I have heard the 
sullen refusal of some lazy boy or girl 
to make some little exertion to assist 
another, perhaps to earn a penny for 
themselves ; or, if no human being ap- 
peared in view, there was the shop win- 
dow not opened in due time, or the 
neglected garden or field, which con- 
veyed to his mind the painful idea that 
he was passing the dwelling of the slug- 
gard or the field of the slothful. << Ah," 
he would say, <* there is a family that 
cannot get along in the world ; and no 
wonder, for ' Sloth makes all things difii- 
cult, even when diligence would make 
all things easy;' and 'Laziness travels 
so slowly that poverty soon overtakes it.' 
True, *The race is not always to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong, neither 
yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men 
of understanding, nor yet favour to men of 
skill,' £cc. ix. 1 1 ; true, that in the all- wise 
though mysterious dispensations of Pro- 
vidence, some of the best, and the most dili- 
gent and self-denying, have been exercised 
with poverty, and thwarted in their best 
directed plans and endeavours. But what 
a different aspect do they bear in their 
persons and in every thing around them ; 
and how different are their own feelings 
and the esteem in which they are de- 
servedly held, compared with those of 
persons who, surrounded with every ad- 
vantage and opportunity of thriving, 
bring themselves to poverty by their own 
idleness. Here is a man and his family, 
always poor and in wretchedness. And 
why? Not because he cannot work, or 
cannot get employment, or good pay 
when he does work; but here is the 
secret. He does not ' drive his business' 
on Monday and Tuesday ; but on Friday 
and Saturday 'lets it drive him;' and 
then they cannot drive so as to 'make 
both ends meet.' 

** It is a pity to see people, through 
idleness, suffenng their worldly affairs 
to go to wreck, and exposing themselves 
and their families to straits and privations 
which, by diligence, they might have 
escaped ; but this is not the worst of it 
I have heard it said of more than one 
whom I could name, 'He is a harmless, 



well-meaning fellow, only he is idle.' 
No, no; this is a great mistake. I^o 
man is onljf idle. 'Idleness lives next 
door to wickedness;' and the partition 
between them is so low and so thin, that 
it is a very easy matter to get over, or to 
break a way through. ' Idleness is the 
root of mischief ; ' for idleness leads a man 
to entertain evil thoughts, and cherish 
evil desires, and choose evil companione; 
and ' When the devil finds a man idle, 
he is sure to set him to work.' Childien 
often become cruel, and amuse themselves 
with tormenting live creatures, just for 
want of having something proper given 
them to do ; and grown people often he- 
Come thieves, because their ialeness leaves 
them at leisure to do wickedly, as wel 
as creates wants which they would rather 
supply by their wits than by work. An 
idle person is like an empty house with 
a board up, ' This house to let' All 
the vagrants in the country will take up 
their quarters in it ; and, depend upon 
it, Satan has his eye upon it, and is tak- 
ing measures to secure it for his own. 
On the other hand, constant and well- 
directed industry is a great security 
against temptation. It seems to say, 
* No admittance here, except on business.' 
We cannot read our Bible attentively, 
without discovering that industiy is fa- 
vourable to every thing that is good; 
while idleness opens the door to eveiy 
thing that is evil. 

It used to vex my grandfather to see 
people lounge in a dilatory way over 
their meals. He thought it a sad waste 
of time among gentlefolks, for two or 
three people in the kitchen to be em- 
ployed all the morning in preparing a 
dinner ; and then for two or three people 
in the dinins room to spend all the after- 
noon in eating it. But he said it was 
worse yet for people whose families de- 
pend on them for every supply and 
comfort, and who perhaps assign that 
as a reason why they have no time to 
devote to the improvement of the mind 
and to the exercises of religion ; and for 
servants, whose time is not their own, to 
spend over the dinner table three times 
as long as is necessary for anjr purpose 
of refreshment. He thought it a sure 
indication of an indolent or a trifling 
spirit, which would be carried into every 
thing else, according to the saying, or 
rather to the converse of it, * Quick at 
work, quick at meat.' He thought a 
servant who, having taken a meal, could 
rise from it without any dispositio^i t^ 
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fllaggisbness, and return to work with 
as great activity and cheerfulness as be- 
fore, was worth double the wages of one 
who seemed almost to drop asleep during 
the operation, or eked out the time with 
idle gossip, as though there were no more 
work to be done that day. And if he 
saw the mother of a family disposed to 
loiter over her meals, he took it for grant- 
ed that her children might be seen in 
rags, and perhaps her own stockings, if 
examined, might be found * out at 
heels.' 

He loved to see people set about their 
work with notion and energy. '* There 
is a real pleasure in labour," he said, 
''and those must be lazy folks who cannot 
find it. Look at that man ; he moves as 
if he meant to work. It is a pleasure to 
a master to see such a man at work, and 
a pleasure to pay him his wages. But 
look at that idle fellow yonder. He 
handles his tools as if he had no sinews 
in his arms, or like 'a cat in mittens,' 
and you know she ' catches no mice.' " 

While recollecting my grandfather's 
applications of maxims about diligence, 
I must not overlook two, on which he 
laid great stress. One referred to the 
beginning of work; the other, to the 
completion of it. They are, " Well be- 
gun is half done;" and, ''Think nothing 
done while aught remains to do." " Many 
people," he observed, "spend a vast deal 
of labour in Tain, and are altogether 
disappointed in the accomplishment of 
their object, for want of setting out aright. 
If the first step taken be wrong, the far- 
ther we proceed the farther we go out of 
the way. Then again, some people are 
very clever in laying plans, but are faint- 
hearted and dilatory in beginning to exe- 
cute them. But if a judicious plan is 
laid, and we begin on a good foundation, 
and courageously meet and steadily sur- 
mount the difficulties of the beginning, 
it may be regarded as a fair pledge and 
prospect of perseverance and success. 
Remember those maxims of Divine wis- 
dom : — * Every purpose is established by 
counsel ; ' * Prepare thy work without, and 
make it fit for thyself in the field ; and 
afterwards build thine house,' Prov. xx. 
18; xxiv. 27: and above all, never for- 
get that 'the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom,' Psa. cxi. 10. Then, 
as 'the end crowns the enterprise,' and 
many who seemed for a time to exert 
themselves well have failed for want of 
perseverance, it is never safe to rest satis- 
fied sl^prt of completion," 



I remember the maxim, "Think no- 
thing done while aught remains to do," 
being exemplified in two instances — one, 
a trifling matter; the other, of serious 
consequence. My sister Lydia had been 
knitting a silk purse for my grandfather. 
She said it was nearly done, as good as 
finished, she had not a quarter of an 
hour's work to do, only just to bind it ofC 
I cannot tell why she left it so near com- 
pletion; but so she did. In the after- 
noon, Mrs. Richards came to take tea 
with my aunt Mary. She brought with 
her a little boy, about two years old. 
My aunt and her visitor were presently 
deep in chat ; and the child was quietly 
amusing himself in a corner of the room. 
Presently sister Lydia came in ; and, to 
her surprise and vexation, found that he 
had just unknit the whole of her purse, 
which, it seems, was but the work of a 
few minutes. The purse on which she 
had been employed several days, if not 
weeks; the beautiful purse which had 
been the admiration of the whole family ; 
the purse, which was so near its com- 
pletion, and which she so depended on 
presenting to her grandfather as a birth- 
day present, was now but a tuft of curled 
silk. Poor Lydia! she keenly felt the 
loss of her time, and the disappointment 
of her intentions ; but, she said, what 
vexed her most of all, was to think that 
the blame was due to herself for having 
left it without the finishing ** binding off," 
which would have precmded the possi* 
bility of such a mischance. "Well, my 
dear," said my grandfather, when he 
heard of the misfortune, " I am sorry for 
your disappointment ; but I hope it will 
prove a useful lesson to you, by fixing 
on your mind that nothing is to be cal- 
culated on, or reckoned 'as good as 
finished,' until it is really so. Especially, 
I hope and trust you will not, in the 
most important matter of all, the concerns 
of religion, suffer yourself to be found 
among those, of whom it is said, with 
regret, * Ye did run well,' ye did begin 
well; 'but ye were hindered.' I hope 
that you will be enabled to 'endure to 
the end,' and thus * be saved.' " 

The other circumstance to which I re- 
ferred as illustrating the importance of 
thinking nothing done while any thing 
remains to do, was that of a relative 
of our family, who, having a little pro- 
perty at her disposal, was desirous 
of securing it, as justice and grati- 
tude dictated, to a family of relations 
from whom &be ha4 received great 
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kindmiMj and irh<v froQvi unlpoked |br 
viciBsitudeil, w«re placed in circuiostances 
of need. Sbe got a proper person to 
make her will, and took great care to 
see that her wishes were clearly expressed* 
and ibat no room was lelt for question 
or dispute. So iar, so good; but she 
neglected to ijgv the document Her 
death was so sudden as to afford no op- 
portunity of giving force to her expressed 
wishes; she was considered a/t oaying 
died intestate; and her property came 
into the possession of the heir-at-law, a 
person who had never shown her a kind- 
ness, and who did not at all n^d an ac- 
cession to his wealth ; while the family 
to whom she was under obligations, whom 
she intended to assist, and to whom the 
assistance would have been really valu- 
able, were left to struggle on with diffi- 
culties, from which, had she finished as 
well as she begun, they would have been 
effectually relieved. C. 



EGYPT.— No. IV. 
THU ASSTaUN EMPIRE. 

Wa have mentioned that Nebuchad- 
nezzar founded the Babylonian empire 
on the ruins of the Assyrian. Like 
Babylon, Assyria was originally only a 
si^all country. Ill lay east of Mesopo- 
tamia, vx the part now called Koordistan, 
and the river T^ris formed its natural 
boundary. Iq fertility, it almost equalled 
Mesopotamia! and, as the Assyrian gene- 
rid boanted, it was ** a land of eom and 
wine, a land of bread and vineyards, a 
land of oil olive and of honey," 2 Kings 
xviii. 32. The capital of this country, 
Nineveh, ranked among the most ancient 
cities oS the world. Assur built it soon 
after the dispersion at Babel ; he was a 
descendant of the first tyrant Nimrod, 
who is describted as the founder of the 
Babylonian monarchy. It rivalled Baby- 
lon ui size, splendour, and wealth. One 
hundred ana twenty thousand children, 
under fix years old, wUl give us a total 
population of two millions. A circum- 
ference ^ three days' journey is not too 
much for such a city. Its ruins lie on 
the eastern side of the T^s, opposite 
the city of Mosul. On a hUl whi^ riaes 
from the banks pf the river, is Nebi Junes, 
the spot where, according to the Mo* 
hammeda^ tradition, the prophet Jonah 
was buried. The destruction of this 
great citv was averted, by their repent- 
ing at t^e nr^cUiqg of that prophet. 
The kings of Assyria took Samaria, and 



carried away the ten ^bea into captiTity. 
Yet the Lord also made use of them as 
a << burden upon Judah," and Nineveh 
was respited for above one hundred 
years. Then the prophets Nahiun and 
Zephaniah received a commission to an- 
nounce the final judgment on the As- 
syrian ex^pire and its great metrcmolis. 
<'Tbe Lord will stretch out his nand 
against the north, and destroy Assyria ; 
and wiU make Nineveh a desolation, and 
dry like a wilderness. And flocks shall 
lie down in the midst of her, all the 
beasts of the nations. Both the cor- 
morant and the bittern shall lodge in the 
upper lintels of it ; their voice shall sing 
in the windows; desolation shall be in 
the thresholds : for he shall uncover the 
cedar work. Tliis is the rejoicing ci^ 
that dwelt carelessly, that said in her 
heart, I am, and there is none beaide «n?. 
How is she become a desolation ; a place 
for beasts to lie down in I Every one 
that passeth by shall hiss, and wag hia 
head/' Zeph. iL 13—15. <'Thou hast 
multiplied thy meichants. above the stars 
of heaven. The cankerworm spoileth, 
and fleeth away. Thy crowned are as 
the locusts, and thy captains as the g^reat 
erasshoppers, which canxp in the h^lges 
in the cuid day, but when the sun arisetk 
they flee away," Nahum iii. 16, 17. 

Of the six provinces into which Assyria 
proper was divided, we shall notice only 
the province Halah, near the river Habor, 
which is distinguished as the place ta 
which the Israelites were transported in 
the Assyrian captivity. Habor ia now 
called Chabur. It rises in the nrovince 
of Wan-sees in Armenia, and falls above 
Mosul into the Tigris. 

What has become of the ten tribes, is one 
of the most obscure questions in history. 
Only a small part of the tribes of Judah, 
Benjamin, and Levi, made use of the 
permission granted by king Cyrus, five 
hundred and fifiy-six years before Christ, 
to return to their native land- The rest 
voluntarily remained in the land where 
fhey were settled, and hfive ever since 
vanished, as it were, from history. 

There are traces, indeed, that at the 
time of the second destruc^on of Jeru- 
salem, and even in the fifth century, they 
dwelt in the cities and on the mountains 
pf Media. Hence it haa been supposed) 
that their further dispersion was occa- 
sioned by the Mohammedan persecution. 
It has been thought that a remnant 
of them haa been found in Buchary, 
Malabar, Affghanjistan, «^nd among the 
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small tribe of the Karemails on the 
western borders of Birmah. But every 
thing respecting them is as yet unproved, 
And belongs rather to the possibilities of 
conjecture than to the certainties of his- 
tory. Some have ^fretended to find the 
Remains of these idst Israelites am^g 
the wild Caft^ of South Afnea, and, 
more recently, among the tribes of North 
American Indiabs. Who can say what is 
pOBsihIe 6r impossible in the history <>f the 
KiBgdom of God ? So much at least is cer- 
tain, that at some future period the W6rds 
v€ pr^n^ise to all Jttdah and Israel will be 
fulfilled, to the surprise of all nations, atid 
the grateiftit joy of all believers, ** If any 
-^f thine be driven out unto the outmost 
|>arts t>f heaven, from thence will the 
L<^rd thy God gather thee, and fr^m 
thence will he fetch thee," Deut. xxx. 4. 
** And he shidl set tip an ensign for the 
ta«itioftS, and shall assemble the outcasts 
xyf I^ael, and g&thet together the dis- 
l^etsed of Judah from the four comers of 
the ear<^," Isa. xi. 12. "Then was our 
toiottth filled with laughtet, aild our tongue 
with sitteing. Then said they among 
the hewthen. The Lofd hath dt)ne great 
things for t»; Whereof we are g^ad," Psa. 
xjxxvi. 2, 3. 

THE MBl»0-PEn8IAEr EMPIRE. 

On the eastert b6rder of Assyria lies 
the CCuYitry of Media, Which, for a con- 
siderable time, made a part of the As- 
syrian empire, but h king of the Medes, 
vupported by NiabopolasSer, the father of 
Nebuchadnezzar, besieged Nineveh, tdok 
5l, a'nfd hroughl the Whole Assyrian em- 
]pire under the Median domitiion. PersiA 
w«te at that time a tributary to the Medes, 
end was i-egarded as an inconsiderable 
%ingdom, which yet Was governed by its 
'own lihe of kings under the Median su- 
^emacy. But tht Persians were resolved 
to Weair the Mediaft yoke no longer, and 
the government of the Whole Mediati 
empire WAs tratttferred to the Persian 
king^ This Persian king was the great 
Cytus. Thus the Medo-Persilaft empire 
arose, and hence, in the later books of 
khe Old Tettaftient, we lead of "the law 
of the Medes and Persians." After 
Hev^ral successful Wars, Cyrus todk the 
tifty of Babylon, hy which the Persian 
kingdom acquired ah amaziii^ extent. 

The contetries which composed Media 
ongita^lly, hiivfe remained, from the most 
tmi^^^»^l^t^\'^9^h^ o#X4ie'9¥A 

Shirwan exceptedi whicn a few^^AMP 



ago was annexed to the Russian empire. 
The country of Media stretches from the 
southern coast of the Caspian 13ea to the 
border bf Farsistan, or Persia Proper; 
and embraces the provinces which are 
now called Sliirwan, As'erbedshata, Ghi- 
lan, Mai^ahderan, and Irak Adsh'emi. 

This extent of country, which em^ 
braces about nine thousand square miles, 
was divided into Greater and Lesser 
Media, twd countries which are v^ty 
difierent in climate from one artother. 
Greater Media, or the modern Irak, Which 
lies, in the south, is a mountainous dis- 
trict, intersected oy spacious, fruitful, and 
verdattt vallies. The climate is temper- 
ate, the atmosphere healthy, and the skv 
almost uninterruptedly clear; for from 
May to September it is not obscured by 
a single cloud. This clearness 6f the sky 
and purity 6f the air, spread u splendour 
over the whole landscape, and cdntributfe 
greatly to the preservation iand d^iTatity^ 
of all the works of nattire and trt. The 
iieat of the summer is modehiteAby cool- 
ing winds, which rise towards evening, 
and Continue till afrer sunrise. Wrorh 
November to March the cold i* btteii 
severe, and much snow falls on the mouti- 
taiAs. Very different is the climate of 
that part of Media which borders on the 
Caspian Sea. These province* are very 
fruitful, but at the same time Very un- 
healthy. The mountains are covered 
with noble forests of oak, beech, And 
chestnut. The hills and J)laihs aVe adorn- 
ed with jgrbve's of pomejg^ranites, olivift 
trees, and a rttonber of most beautiftil 
citron ahd orange trees, besides beaches 
and apricbts which here grow wild. The 
gardens and fields bring forth all kind« 
of vegetables and corn in great abund- 
ance, so that all Ghilan and Masanderan 
resembles a beAiltiful gardeh. fitit all 
these advantages of the soil are "CotmteV- 
balanced by a greAt eVil, namely, th'e 
sad unhealthiness of the climate, the at- 
mosphere being loaded with hot vapours. 
On a cleiar airy eminence in the province 
of Shirwan is situated the castle of Shu- 
sha, oh which, in lookmg at the Wap of 
Media, 6ur eye is directed With interest, 
while our devout aspirations ascend to 
Heaven; for there are the servant* of 
Christ, who have undeVtakett to revive the 
ancient Armenian church, and to hiake 
known the gospel to the surrounding Mo- 

dan. It haa> indeed, above forty thoniXmf 
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inhabitants ; but the streets are dirty, 
and the market place a very poor one. 
In its citadel, Achmeta, the Persian 
archives were kept. Here the parchment 
was deposited on which Cyrus registered 
the command for the rebuilding of Jeru- 
salem, of which we may read a copy in 
the book of Ezra, i. 2--4. Hence this 
spot has always been held in affectionate 
veneration by the Jews, and so much the 
more because it is believed to contain the 
graves of Esther and Mordecai. — Dr. 
Bartk, 

ACTIVITY OF THE MIND IN SLEEP. 

The mind is sometimes capable, dur- 
ing dreams, of successful effort. Dr. 
Gregory says, that thoughts which oc- 
curred to him while asleep, and even 
the particular expressions in which they 
were conveyed, appeared to him some- 
times, when awake, so just in reasoning 
and illustration, and so good in point of 
language, that he has used them in his 
college lectures and in his published 
works. It is related by Condorcet, that, 
when engaged in some profound and ob- 
scure calculations, he was often obliged 
to leave them incomplete, and retire to 
rest, and that the remaining steps and 
the conclusion of his calculations had, 
more than once, presented themselves in 
his dreams. 

"The following anecdote," says Dr. 
Abercrombie, " has been preserved in a 
family of rank in Scotland, the descend- 
ants of a distinguished lawyer of the last 
age. This eminent person had been con- 
sulted respecting a case of great import- 
ance and much difficulty; and he had 
been studying it with intense anxiety 
and attention. After several days had 
been occupied in this manner, he was 
observed by his wife to rise from his bed 
in the night, and go to a writing desk 
which stood in the bed-room. He then 
sat down, and wrote a long paper, which 
he put carefully by in the desk, and re- 
turned to bed. The following morning, 
he told his wife that he had a most in- 
teresting dream ; that he had dreamed of 
delivering a clear and luminous opinion 
respecting a case which had exceedingly 
perplexed him; and that he would give 
any thing to recover the train of thought 
which had passed before him in his 
dream. She then directed him to the 
writing desk, where he found |))e opinion 
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A remarkable account is also given by 
a most intelligent clergyman, in whose 
service tbe individual was. She was 
much addicted to talking in her sleep, 
and it was found that in doing so, she 
went over all the occurrences of the pre- 
vious day; every thing, especially, that 
she had said, being distinctly repeated in 
the order of its utterance. Generally, 
she began directly after she had fallen 
asleep by repeating the first words she 
had spoken m the morning; and then 
went through the other transactions of 
tbe day, and adapting to them her tone 
and manner. 

In repeating her conversations with 
others, she regularly left intervals cor- 
responding to the period when the other 
party was supposed to reply; and they 
were also left between different conversa- 
tions. In this manner, she generally re- 
quired about two hours to rehearse what 
had occurred. She was scarcely ever 
known to repeat anything she had read; 
but she sometimes repeated psalms, as if 
teaching them to a child ; and much more 
correctly than she could when awake. 

She also frequently rose in her sleep, 
pursued her ordinary occupations in the 
kitchen, and even out of doors. On one 
occasion, she awoke in the act of mount- 
ing a horse ; and on another, by sprain- 
ing her ancle while cutting grass in a 
ditch, at some distance from the house. 
These occupations were either a repeti- 
tion of something she had done in the 
day, or an anticipation of what she was 
about to do. 

At length she became unconscious of 
outward things for three days ; but dur- 
ing this time she attended to all her 
usual business. This began on Sunday, 
and continued to the Wednesday. On 
that day, her master met her returning 
from an out-house, carrying a number of 
eggs, when he determined to attempt 
rousing her by shouting loudly in her 
ear. On his doing so, she awoke as from 
a sleep, and spoke to him sensibly ; but 
could give no account of the eggs, and 
could scarcely be persuaded that it was 
not Sunday. In an hour, she relapsed 
into the unconscious state, and was again 
roused in the same manner; but after 
some farther experiments, this expedient 
failed, in consequence of which she was 
taken to the house of her parents, and 
did not recover entirely for several weeks. 
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CHINESE MAHtrFACTUaES. 

A foLuuB is jiut published hy the 
Relioiods Tract Society, entitled. The 
People of China, from which the follow- 
ing is an extract : — 

One of the manufactures in wbich the 
Chinese most escel is ailks. Their bril- 
liant colours and exquisite texture, have 
constituted them the most splendid article 
of dress in Cbina. All, from the noble 
to the peasant, are ambitious of wearing 
them, and they are used not only in 
robes and trowsers, but in boots, shoes, 
and caps. The silks most worn by the 
Chinese are plain, but tliey are manufac- 
tured in every colour, and with beautiful 
figures. So highly do the Chinese esteem 
the manufacture of silks, that the empress 
ij its patroness, and goes annually, with 
her maids of honour, to worship the god 
of silk, whilst she encourages tlie rearing 
of tbe worm, and the weaving of the 
article amongst ber women. The manu- 
facture, beautiful as it is, is merely the 
work of human bands, noven in simple 
looms, like that produced among tbe an- 

The velvet of tbe Chinese is inferior 
to the European : but their damask, aars- 
net, satin, crape, and shawU, are reckoned 
superior. The Chinese, also, display con- 
•iderable skill in the manuiticture of cot- 



ton goods, and in a variety of stuffs made 
of silk and cotton, which are very costly. 
Carpets are manufactured in the nortbem 

Sroviuces, which are of the most elegant 
escrlption : and in the same parts they 
imitate oiur woollens, though with little 

The Chinese are celebrated for the 
manufacture of artificial fiowers, and the 
mats and various other articles made of 
bamboo, are remarkable for their neat- 
ness. Ivory is wrought with great ele- 
gance, and their manufacture ol' cut glass 
nearly equals that of England. In porce- 
lain and lacquered ware they excel, though 
in the furmer, they are now outstripped 
by foreigners, and in the latter, for lustre 
and beauty, hy tbe Japanese. 

Of the more common manufactures, or 
trades, Guizlaff thus states : — " For the 
working of iron and steel, the Chinese 
have never been celebrated ; their instru- 
ments and utensils are very clumsy, their 
steel badly tempered, and their knives 
and razors indiiferently nolished. The 
iiner toys and trinkets maae of that sub- 
stance, which eclipses the lustre of every 
other metal, are unknown in this countiy. 

" It would be difficult to find a black- 
smith in Cbina able to make a large 
anchor, or a huge piece of macliinery. 
Their needles, locks, etc, are all of a 
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similar description : they are not able to 
make good springs, or to temper the iteel 
proper^. Whatever they want in skill, 
however, they aupply in economy and 
perseverance. Their bellows and instru- 
ments are adapted for iaving every par- 
ticle, and prove them to be a nation duly 
attentive to the minor points, and par- 
simonious with the^ very filings. Thev 
understand casting iron. Many of their 
kitchen utensils, which we make of dop* 
per, are here made of this metal. ThAt 
iron cannou'-founderies are very numerous, 
and even the barrel of a match-lock is cast 

" The Chinese work in tin with great 
neatness, of which they cast and beat a 
great variety of utensils. It often serves 
as a substitute for copper, the latter being 
more expensive. Cninese brasiers and 
coppersmiths are notfifequentlv met with, 
because the ffovemment prohibit! the use 
of copper ana brass, except for the oasting 
of coin. Their work ii therefore con- 
fined to a few unimportant things, which 
they make with great neatness. They 
are not able to manufacture tin-plates, 
and these are imported principally for the 
fabrication of lacquered ware. The work 
of gold and silver smiths and jewellers is 
exquisite, and can vie with that of any 
other nation. 

" Chinese artizans are in the habit of 
itinerating with their implements, and 
performing work as it may casually fall 
m their way. The cook may be seen in 
the market with all culinary utensils for 
the preparation of viands; whilst the 
fruiterer, fishmonger, and butcher, are 
near at hand to supply the materials. 
£ven a smithy is carried about, and used 
at any convenient place in the open air 
where most customers may be expected. 
The streets swarm with tinkers of every 
description, and their occupations extend 
to the repairing of every article. The 
dexterity with which they put together 
broken glass, porcelain, and other n-agile 
articles, is astonishing. Their earnings 
are so trifling, that the most industrious 
workman does not gain above one mace 
(about ninepence) per day." 



THE £LM.-^No. II. 

AtftDBT those extensive districts of 
park and ornamental plantations which 
give so peculiar and embellished a cha- 
racter to our island scenery, the elm has 
ever held a distinguished place* The 
stately cedar, the graceful acacia, the 



glistering ilex, the shadowy plane, and 
many more of the numerous foreigners 
now naturalized among us, may appear su- 
perior in several respects, yet the asso- 
ciations they awaken are more suited to 
the shrubbery or pleasure ground. The 
park, being a scene in which art is sup- 
posed to embellish rather than supplant 
the wild scenery of nature, demands 
trees upon a grander scale, yet such as 
should also convey the idea of utility 
blended with those of shelter and orna- 
ment And where do theie particulars 
so equably blend as in thii stately yet 
well-known tree? Being) ai we have 
observed, rarely found but where the 
hand of mati may be traced, a&d yet 
unequalled in lise and miyeity by few 
of our foreit trees, its ¥ery aspect leems 
to convey the idea of simple refinement, 
and a dose though artifidal imitation of 
nature. 

The pslftce homes ot Stigland 1 

How beautinil they stand 
▲mid their tall ancestral trees, 

O'er all the pleasant land 1 

Hekavb. 

" Loving society, yet averse from a crowd, 
delighting in fresh air and in room, to 
expand its roots, and afibrdin^ its sdd to 
all the weaker plants in its i^cinity that 
may seek its support," to quote the words 
of Strutt, ** the elm presents an emblem 
of the class of country gentlemen whose 
abode it is oftenest found to adorn and 
protect" And whether it overhang the 
noble mansion as a guardian canopy, or 
in detached groups constitute a pictu- 
resque foreground to the distant view, or 
" ranged in corresponding lines** it forms 
a lengthened vista of approach, it alike 
harmonizes with the locality, and displays 
itself to advantage. 

But like that true nobility of mind 
which assorts with every station, and 
renders its possessor, whether peer or 
peasant, a useful and happy member of 
society, the elm, which aoome and en- 
riches the inclosures of the wealthy, is 
often found equally magnificent and beau- 
tiful by the high- way side, or on the 
village green ; and shelters ae kindly 
beneath its '^ leafv screen" the thatched 
cottages of the hamlet, as the lordly 
domes of their titled proprietors. Who 
that has traversed our more sequestered 
districts, has not often paused to gaze 
with interest on some stately specimen 
overhanging the way-side inn, the black- 
smith's shed, the glassy pool, or some 
other spot of rural resort? Such a tree 
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has been well described by the graphic 
delineator of the rural life of England. 
" It is an elm, with a knotted mass of 
root swelled out around the base of its 
sturdy stem into a prodigious heap ; into 
a seat, in fact, on noliday occasions, for 
a score of rustic revellers or resters. In 
some cases, where the root has not been 
so accommodating, a good stout bench 
runs round it. You see the tree is a tree 
of mark and consequence." Many a 
village green, too, can boast some vener- 
able tree, whose hollow trunk, bare, 
broken boughs, and thinly scattered foli- 
age, attest it the patriarch of the hamlet, 
the trysting place of the old, the play 
place of the young. The bossy, knotted 
protuberances of its rugged trunk and 
far-extending roots, furnish to the pea- 
sant children an inexhaustible source of 
pleasure to climb or hide among, and to 
the aged a welcome seat whereon to rest 
their weary limbs while retracing the 
bygone scenes of former days; whilst 
in tlie minds of both, its image is asso- 
ciated with their earliest and most che- 
rished recollections. Wordsworth, in his 
** Churchyard among the Mountains, " 
thus alludes to such a tree, named from 
the ancient festivities, which, in those 
districts, even in recent times, May-day 
was celebrated : 

A wide-spread elm 
Stands in our yalley, named the JoyAil Tree, 
From dateless usage which our peasants hold, 
Of giving welcome to the first of May, 
By dances round its trunk. 

Yet with these village trees painful as 
well as pleasing remembrances must also 
be connected ; for who, in recalling " the 
former days," will not discover many 
a vacant place, once filled by some 
cherished or beloved one? Such sensa- 
tions, which endear, though they render 
painful, the inanimate object which ex- 
cites them, have been so beautifully por- 
trayed by a transatlantic poetess, that we 
feel it impossible to suppress or curtail 
the extract. 

I do remember me 

Of two elm trees' shade, 
With mosses sprinkled at their feet, 

Where my young childhood play'd ; 
While the rocks above theii head 

Frown'd out so stem and grey, 
And the little crystal streamlet there, 

Went leaping on its way. 

Thexe side by tide they flourished, 

With intertwining crown, 
And through their broad embracing arms, 

3*he prying moon look'd down ; 
And I deem'd as ihere I lingefd-^ 

A musing child alone — 
She sought my secret heart to icAh, 

Awm hex far sflver tlirone. 



I do remonber ms 

Of all their wealth of leaves. 
When summer In hm radiant loom, 

The burning solstlee weaves : 
And how, with firm endurance, 

They braved an adverse sky. 
Like Belisarius, doom'd to meet 

His country's wintry eye. 

I've roam'd through varied regions. 

Where stranger streamlets run. 
And where the proud magnolia flaunts 

Beneath a southern sun; 
And where the sparse and stunted pine 

Puts forth its sombre form— 
A vassal to the arctic cloud. 

And to the tyrant storm ; 

And where the pure unruffled lakes, 

In placid wavelets roll, 
Or where sublime Niagara shakes 

The wonder-stricken soul ; 
I've sought the temple's sculptured pile, 

The pencil's glorious art — 
Yet still these old green trees I wore 

Depictured on my heart. 

Years fled : my native vale I sought. 

Where those tall elm trees wave, 
But many a eolumn of its trust 

Lay broken in the grave. 
The ancient and the white^hair'd moo, 

Whose wisdom was its stay. 
For them I ask'd, and echo's voice 

Made answer, " Where are theyt" 

I sought the thrifty matron, 

Whose busy wheel was heard 
When the early beams of morning 

Awoke the chirping bird ; 
Strange faces from her window look'd; 

Strange voices flll'd her cot; 
And 'neath the very vine she trun'd 

Her memory was forgot. 

I left a youthful mother. 

Her children round her knee ; 
Those babes had risen into men, 

And coldly look'd on me : 
But she, with all her bloom and grace. 

Did in the churchyard lie. 
While still those changeless elms upbore 

Their kingly canopy. 

Though we, who, 'neath their leafy screen. 

Pursued our childish play. 
Hay show amid our sunny locks 

Some lurking tints of grey; 
And though the village of our love 

Doth many a change betide. 
Still do those sacred elm trees stand 

In all their strength and pride. 

L. H. SxoouurxT. 

Being easy of culture, as it requires 
little or no care when once planted out, 
(though few trees better bear or more 
repay the process of pollarding,) and 
from its lofty and umbrageous growth 
furnishing a protecting shelter and screen 
to com and pasture grounds in exposed 
districts, the elm is especially adapted 
''to plant in hedge rows, upon the 
borders of fields." In such localities, 
Hunter tells us it ''will thrive much 
better than when planted in a wood or 
close plantation," as it requires room for 
the expansion of its head and branches, 
and that the collar and roots should be 
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rather elevated above the surface of the 
soil. Its shade, too, is said to be rather 
beneficial than injurious to surrounding 
objects. 

There stood the elme, whoee shade so mildly dim, 
Doth nourishe all that groweth under him. 

Browmx. 

From such localities the greater part of 
our supply of this timber is procured; 
and there are few in which it more re- 
pays the planter. No tree less requires 
pruning, though few bear it better; hence 
the numerous pollarded elms so frequent- 
Iv found by our road sides. ''Treated 
thus," Mr. S. Sung observes, "it may 
be useful, but is an ugly and disgusting 
hedge timber ; and nothing can be more 
tiresome in travelling through the flat 
countries than the continual succession 
of meagre elms like poles." Yet the 
loppings constitute much of its pecuniary 
value, and the more so from the rapidity 
with which they are renewed ; and " in 
some cases where the trees are grouped, 
and the heads left umbrageous, very pic- 
turesque effects are produced by a four 
or five years' restoration of the lateral 
branches by the efforts of nature." But 
the epithet of " the hedge-row elm," now 
become even a proverb among us, more 
especially associates it with tnose plea- 
.ant lanes which meander, aa in easy 
lines, throughout our island, and owe to 
it much of their peculiar interest and 
beauty. Its light overarching foliage 
blends to form a lofty embowering canopy, 
supported on either side by the stately 
" upright shafts" of the trunks, which, 
like the buttressed columns of some ca- 
thedral, now display and now exclude 
surrounding objects, and cast alternate 
gleams of light and shade across the 
gloomy twilight of the natural vista, 
which stretches in easy curve or straight 
perspective as far as the eye can reach. 

But there is yet another scene with 
which the elm is closely identified, and is 
calculated to awaken no common feeling 
of interest, for how generally do we find 
these trees around the village church- 
yard. Their stately forms, as protecting 
guardians, enclose the time-hallowed spot 
from amidst the surrounding landscape, 
while their light and lofty canopy of 
foliage embosom and half conceal the 
"square tower or tall spire," which rises 
from amidst the turf-grown hillocks be- 
neath or around them. In such localities 
in our southern rural districts, we find the 
elm even more generally prevalent than 



the yew. Thus, true to nature, does 
Grey associate them in his Churchyard 
Elegy ; and there are few similar descrip- 
tions, either in poetry or prose, but iden- 
tify this tree with such a scene, from the 
sweet spring-tide vision which haunted 
the fevered imagination of the dying 
poetess, to the gloomy picture drawn by 
the bard of the Grave. 

How many blessed groups this hour are bending 
Through England's primrose meadow-paths, their 

way 
Towards spire and tower, 'midst shadowy elms 

ascending, 
Whence the sweet chimes proclaim the hallow'd 

dayl 
The halls firom old heroic ages grey 
Pour their fair children forth ; and hamlets low. 
With whose thick orchard-blooms the soft winds 

play, 
Send out their inmates in a happy flow. 
Like a freed vernal stream. I may not tread 
With them those pathways — to the feverish bed 
Of sickness bound; yet, my God ! I bless 
Thy mercy, that with sabbath-peace hath fill'd 
My chasteii'd heart, and all its throbbings still'd 
To one deep calm of lowliest thankfulness. 

Mb.s. Hkmahs. 

Quite round the pile, a row of reverend elms, 

Coeval near with that, all ragged show. 

Long lash'd by the rude winds; some rift half 

down 
Their branchless trunks ; others so thin at top. 
That scarce two crows would lodge in the same tree. 

Blaik. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew tree's shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould'riog 
heap, 
Each, in his narrow cell for ever laid. 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

Ghat. 

Some have considered that the tree was 
thus planted in conformity to the customs 
of the ancients, who regarded all trees, 
which produced no fruit useful to man, 
as sacred to their infernal deities, and 
were accustomed to plant the elm, in 
company with the cypress, and other 
funereal trees, beside the graves of their 
departed. Others have suggested, that 
from its early blossoming and leafing, 
it was selected by our forefathers, to 
typify their faith in the sure and certain 
resurrection of those whom they interred 
beneath its shade. In most cases, how- 
ever, the very general diffusion of tlie 
tree in our hedge-rows would sufficiently 
account for its presence in such locali- 
ties ; yet its very presence in them is cal- 
culated especially to endear it to the 
heart of the sorrowing Christian mourner, 
who may regard it as the picture of his 
own experience ; and, while it seems to 
sympatnize with his own feelings, it 
speaks also to him of encouragement and 
instruction. The unwithering verdure 
and massy form of the venerable yew, 
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fweetly symbol forth the cheering and 
enduring nature of that hope of immor- 
tality he is privileged to possess; yet 
there are moments, even in a believer's 
experience, when, under the pressure of 
painful anxiety, or bereaved loneliness, 
he is unable to realize the support and 
encouragement it might afford him. And 
at such seasons, he turns to the " church* 
yard elms," as more harmonizing with his 
feelings than the evergreen yew, which 
stands amidst them, and almost seems, 
by its glossy, bright, and cheerful aspect, 
to mock his sorrow, and glare upon his 
tear-dimmed eye. Desolate and bare as 
it stands in its wintry state, what can 
more meetly picture his own condition, 
as he bends over the loved remains of 
some too-dearly cherished object, and is 
ready to exclaim, " All these things are 
against me; I shall go softly all my 
years in the bitterness of my soul ; mine 
eye shall no more see good. It is enough ; 
now, O Lord, take away my life." 
Stricken and smitten, beneath the hand 
of the Almighty, not only have his once- 
prized frames and feelings faded away, 
but he seems even to have lost the peace 
of mind, the hope of glory, the con- 
fidence of faith, which he once thought 
his own ; as the clustering foliage which 
but lately so thickly and beautifully en- 
veloped the stately skeleton before him, 
have fallen beneath the chill grasp of 
frost, or been whirled away in the con- 
flict of the wintry elements. The graces 
and talents with which he once delighted 
to minister to the benefit of others, seem 
paralyzed, or dead ; corruptions prevail ; 
the remembrance of former sins is re- 
vived ; the hidden evils of his heart are 
disclosed, and unbelief, as a dark cloud, 
interposes between the eye of faith and 
the Saviour of sinners, and the adversary 
seems, indeed, to obtain the advantage 
over him. 

Yet "there is life at the root;" for 
his "life is hid with Christ in God." 
In his weakness the power of Jehovah 
is made manifest, and in the hour of 
need strength is bestowed: the bright 
shining of the Sun of righteousness pours 
comfort into his wounded breast, and 
gilds even the dark shadows which over- 
hang his path : faith is revived, hope re- 
animated, and peace restored. And as 
the revolution of a few short days and 
weeks beholds the once desolate tree 
clothed in the glad garb of spring, ex- 
tending its lofly umbrageous head with 
increased strength and vigour towards 



the clear bright sky; its shoots multi- 
plied, strengthened, and invigorated for 
its summer glory, by the repose of winter, 
and the sap then elaborated: so the 
Christian mourner, receiving grace, ac- 
cording to his need, is, ere long, enabled 
to own that the hand that smote him 
" hath done all things well," and emerges 
from the valley of trial, humbled, purified, 
and blessed. The discovery of the sin 
that dwelleth in him, has yet more en- 
deared to him " the blood that cleanse th 
from all sin ;" the, experience of his own 
weakness has led him to look more sim- 
ply and entirely to Him who is " our 
strength;" his dearly-bought acquaint- 
ance with the wiles and might of his 
great adversary has led him to more 
earnest watchfulness and diligent prayer; 
whilst, by the comfort wherewith he has 
been comforted, he is the better enabled 
to sympathize with and comfort others 
in like tribulation. Thus the bitter cup, 
though tasted to the dregs, proves, in- 
deed, a " cup of blessing ;" the believer 
is humbled, and proved to receive good : 
and though sifted as wheat, by the per- 
mitted power of his enemy, it is but to 
purge him from the chaff of corruption. 
His Saviour is greater than all that con- 
spired against him, and delivers him 
from the prey of the mighty one ; and, 
while the remembrance of the love and 
grace vouchsafed in time of need, con- 
strains him to more holy, entire, and 
loving dedication of himself and his all, 
to the service of Him who thus delivered 
him, he is enabled to testify, with the 
Psalmist of old, " I wiU extol thee, O 
Lord; for thou hast lifted me up, and 
hast not made my foes to rejoice over 
me. Thou hast turned for me my mourn- 
ing into dancing : thou hast put off my 
sackcloth, and girded me with glad- 
ness; to the end that my glory" (that 
is, my soul) "may sing praise to thee, 
and not be silent. O Lord my God, I 
will give thanks unto thee for ever," Psa. 
XXX. 1, 11, 12. 

Before corruption, guilt, and fear, 

My comforts blasted fell ; 
And unbelief discover'd near 

The dreadful depths of hell. 

But Jesus pitied my distress ; 

He heard my feeble crv; 
Reveal'd his blood and righteousness, 

And brought salvation nigh. 

Lord ! since thou thus hast broke my bands, 

And set the captive free, 
I would devote my tongue, my hands. 

My heart, my all, to thee. 

NSWTON. 
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A SHftSWD VICBftOT. 
A I.APT of fortane, owing to some eom- 
Unadon of circumstances, found herself 
in diflSculties, and in immediate want of 
a small sum of money, Don , being 
her compadre, and arespectable merchant, 
she went to him to state her necessities, 
and c/SSerei. him a case of valuable jewels 
as a security for repayment, nrovided he 
would advance her eight hunared dollars. 
He aereed; and the bargain was con- 
cluded without any written document, 
the lady depositing her jewels, and re- 
ceiving the sum. At the end of a few 
months, her temporary difficulties being 
ended, she went to her compadre's house, 
to repay the money and receive back her 
jewels. The man readily received the 
money; but declared, to his astonished 
comadre, that as to the jewels, he had 
never heard of them, and that no such 
transaction had taken place. The se&ora, 
indignant at the merchant's treachery, 
Instantly repaired to the palace of the 
vice-king, hoping for justice from this 
western Solomon, though unable to con- 
ceive how it could be obtained. She was 
instantly received by Revillagigedo, who 
listened attentively to her account of the 
circumstances. " Had you no witnesses V* 
said the count ''None," replied she. 
** Did no servant pass in or out during 
the transaction?'' «No one." The 
viceroy reflected a moment. " Does 
your compadre smoke?" "No, sir," 
paid the lady, astonished at this irrelevant 
question ; and perhaps the more so, as 
tne count's aversion to smoking was so 
well known, that none of his smoking 
subjects ventured to approach him with- 
out having taken every precaution to 
deaden any odour of the fragrant weed 
which might lurk about iheir clothes or 
person. ** Does he take snuff?" said the 
viceroy. "Yes, your excellency," said 
his visitor, who probably feared that for 
once his excellency's wits were wool- 
gathering. " That IS sufficient," said the 
viceroy : " retire into the adjoining 
chamber, and keep quiet; your jewels 
shall be restored." His excellency then 
despatched a messenger for the merchant, 
who immediately presented himself. " I 
have sent for you," said the viceroy, 
" that we may talk over some matters m 
which your mercantile knowledge may be 
of use to the state." The merchant was 
overwhelmed with gratitude and joy; 
while the viceroy entered into conversa- 
tion with him upon various affairs con- 
nected with his profession. Suddenly 



the viceroy put his hand first in one 
pocket, then m the other, with the air of 
a man who has mislaid something. 
" Ah !" said he, " my snuff-box. Excuse 
me for a moment, while I go to fetch it 
from the next room." "Sir," said the 
merchant, " permit me to have the honour 
of offering my box to your excellency." 
His excellency received it as if mechani* 
cally, holding it in his hand and talking ; 
tiU, pretexting some business, he went 
out, and calling an officer, desired him to 
take that snuff-box to the merchant's 
house, asking his wife, as from him, by 
that token, to deliver to the bearer a case 
of jewels which he had there. The vice- 
roy returned to the apartment where he 
had left his flattered guest, and remained 
in conversation with him until the officer 
returned ; and, requesting private speech 
of the viceroy, delivered to him a jewel- 
case, which he had received from the 
merchant's wife. Revillagigedo then re- 
turned to his fair complainant ; and, under 
pretence of showing her some rooms in 
the palace, led her into one where, 
amongst many objects of value, the jewel- 
case stood open. No sooner had she cast 
her eyes upon it, than she started forward 
in joy and amazement. The viceroy re- 
quested her to wait there a little longer, 
and returned to his other guest. ** Now, 
said he, " before going further, I wish to 
hear the truth concerning another affidr, 
in which vou are interested. Are you 

acquainted with the senora de • ?" 

"Intimately, sir: she is my comadre." 
" Did you lend her eight hundred dollars 
at such a date ?" " I did." " Did she 
give you a case of jewels in pledge ?" 
" Never," said the merchant, vehemently: 
" the money was lent without any security 
—merely an act of friendship ; and she 
has invented a story concerning some 
jewels, which has not the slightest foun- 
dation." In vain the viceroy begged 
him to reflect ; and not, by adding fake- 
hood to treachery, force him to take 
measures of severity. The merchant, 
with oaths, persisted in his denial. The 
viceroy left the room suddenly, and re- 
tumea with the jewel-case in his hand ; 
at which unexpected apparition the asto- 
nished merchant changed colour, and 
entirely lost his presence of mind. The 
viceroy ordered nim from his presence, 
with a severe rebuke ft>r his falsenood and 
treachery, and an order never again to 
enter the palace. At the same time he 
commanded him to send him the next 
morning eight hundred dollars, with five 
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huncbed mofe, whieh he did ; and which 
were, by the Ticeroy's order, diitributed 
amongst the hospitals. His escelleney 
is said to have added a severe reprimand 
to the lady for having made a bargain 
without wridng. -*- cSilderon*$ Lifi in 
Mexico. 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE STAR-FISH, SEA- 

imCHIN, 

AND OTHER ECHINODERMATA. 

No. UI. 

The growth of the shell and spines of 
the Echinus demands consideration. As 
respects the growth of the shell, we shall 
find a wide difibrence between the mode 
in which it is effected in the Echinus 
and in the armour-clad lobster or crab. 
In the latter creatures the armour is pe- 
riodically east off and renewed, the body 
acquiring a sudden increase, the new ar- 
mour being of course adapted to it. In 
the Echinus, however, the case is different. 

The shell of the Echinus is composed 
of carbonate of lime, inclosing, like a box, 
the viscera, formed, however, not of a 
consolidated whole, but of distinctpor- 
tions, with the edges in apposition. These 
plates are secreted by a soft vascular in- 
tegument, and are also covered by a thin 
membrane refleeted i^om that which lines 
them internally. They are, in fact, en- 
folded within, and not plaeed upon the 
integument; and hence their growth is 
effected by additions to the margins of 
each separate plate, which are really kept 
distinct by the intervention of the delicate 
vascular membrane, of which they are 
the strengtheners. Thus, then, eaeh grows 
without ^tering its form or relative pro- 
portions, by the perpetual deposition of 
matter around its edges; and thus the 
spherical box gradually dilates till it has 
acquired the full dimensions. 

So much for the growth of the shell, 
but we have yet to describe the growth 
of the rotating spines. 

We mentioned a muscular capsule sur- 
rounding the base of the spines, and 
their tubercular supports. This capsule 
is only a portion of the general invest- 
ment of the plates carried up, on to the 
spines, and assuming a muscular struc- 
ture and capsular office round the spine 
joints ; and it is this membrane envelop- 
mg the spines that deposits the calcareous 
matter rorming their substance. The 
growth of this enveloping membrane, 
and the secretion by It of ^calcareous 
matter, are consentaneous; and hence 



the spines are temed by the additioii 
of layer u]pon layer of eurthy particles; 
and a longitudinal section of a spine will 
show the regular strata or layers of which 
it cMmsists. 

The carbonate of lime, deposited to 
form these spines, presents a semi-crys- 
talline structure, the particles obeying the 
laws of chemical affinity. According to 
some authorities, the cleavage of these 
spines exhibits the rhomboidal angles 
characteristic of carbonate of lime. 

We may now advert to other curious 
structural points in the organization of 
the Echinus, 

The Echinus subsists principally on 
young shellfish, crabs, and other Crus- 
tacea, and is provided with a very singular 
apparatus for crushing and grinding the 
harder portions of its prey. The mouth, 
which, in the ordinary position of the 
living animal, really occupies the under 
surface, as in Asterias, is surrounded 
by fimbriated lips and long tentacula. 
There is a circle of plates around it, 
of small size, and so adjusted as to ad- 
mit of certain movements, according to 
the action of the jaws. In the centre 
of this circle of small plates, we ob^ 
serve the points of five three-sided teeth, 
protruding externally, and converging 
together. These teeth are imbedded in 
five jaws or osseous portions, and each 
jaw, examined separately, resembles a 
triangular pyramid. When fixed in their 
natural situation, they form a five-sided 
cone, compared by Aristotle to a lantern. 

The points of the teeth are extremely 
hard ; yet, as we see in the incisor teeth 
of the hare wad rabbit, they are subject, 
from continual action, to oecome worn 
gradually down. To obviate this, they 
grow continualiy, like the incisors of the 
rabbit, from the roots, which are soft and 
fibrous, so that they are always maintain- 
ed in a fit state for their work- This 
analogy between the teeth of animals so 
far asunder in the scale of organic beings, 
is very interesting ; and the more so, be- 
cause we should scarcely have anticipated 
it. 

We have stated that each jaw is three- 
sided : the outer side is smooth, and gives 
insertion to the muscles which unite them 
together, and which assist, with others, in 
working them ; but the sides which are 
in mutual contact are very finely grooved 
in a transverse direction ; and these sides 
grind the food between them, which the 
points of the five teeth have already 
broken up. As each jaw has two grinding 
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sides, it follows tliat ten grinding sur- 
faces are opposed to and work upon each 
other. 

These jaws are each hased upon an 
osseous stylet, heing united by ligaments 
and muscles : to the stylets long arched 
levers are attached, and five processes 
project from the inner surface of the shell 
round the mouth. From these arched 
levers, from these processes, and from 
the spaces between them, arise numerous 
and powerful muscles, which act upon 
the jaws, giving them the power of pro- 
truding and retracting, of rubbing upon 
each other, and of separating so as to 
expand the cavity of the mouth. 

Such is a slight sketch of the complex 
and elaborate mechanism of the jaws of 
the Echinus, which must be actually ex- 
amined to be clearly and fully understood. 
The digestive apparatus of the Echinus 
is a simple tube, which coils loosely twice 
round the inside of the shell, terminating 
at the pole opposite to that occupied by 
the mouth. 

The aeration of the circulating fluids 
is effected by the absorption of sea-water 
into the cavity of the shell, through mi- 
nute pores, distinct from those through 
which the suckers protrude, and thus all 
the internal organs are laved with the 
oxygenating fluid. It is supposed, be- 
sides, that the tentacula surrounding the 
mouth and exposed to the water, are 
organs of aeration. 

The Echinus is oviparous, and is often 
taken in great numbers at the proper 
season, for the sake of the roe, as it is 
termed, which, in the southern countries 
of Europe, and especially along the shores 
of the Mediterranean, is esteemed as a 
delicacy for the table. It is of a reddish 
colour, and is said to be of an agreeable 
flavour. M. 



BEE HUNTS IN AMERICA. 
The beautiful forests in which we were 
encamped abounded in bee trees ; that is 
to say, trees in the decayed trunks of 
which wild bees had established their 
hives. It is surprising in what countless 
swarms the bees have overspread the 
far west within but a moderate number 
of years. The Indians consider them 
the harbinger of the white man, as the 
buffalo is of the red man j and say, that 
in proportion as the bee advances, the 
Indian and the buffalo retire. We are 
always accustomed to associate the hum 
of the bee-hive with the farm-house and 






the flower garden, and to consider those 
industrious little animals as connected 
with the busy haunts of men ; and I am 
told that the wild bee is seldom to be 
met with at any great distance from the 
frontier. They have been the heralds of 
civilization, stedfastly preceding it, as 
it advanced from the Atlantic Dorders ; 
and some of the ancient settlers of the 
west pretend to g^ve the very year when 
the honey bee first crossed the MississippL 
The Indians, with surprise, found tne 
mouldering trees of their forests suddenly 
teeming with ambrosial sweets ; and no- 
thing, I am told, can exceed the greedy 
relish with which they banquet, for the 
first time, upon this unbought luxury of 
the wilderness. At present, the honey 
bee swarms, in myriads, in the noble 
groves and forests that skirt and intersect 
the prairies, and extend along the alluvial 
bottoms of the rivers. It seems to me 
as if these beautiful regions answer lite- 
rally to the description of the land of 
promise — **A land flowing with milk and 
honey;" for the rich pasturage of the 
prairies is calculated to sustain herds of 
cattle as countless as the sands upon the 
sea shore, while the flowers with which 
they are enamelled render them a very 
paradise to the nectar-seeking bee. 

We had not been long in the camp, 
when a party set out in quest of a bee-tree, 
and being curious to witness the sport, 
I gladly accepted an invitation to ac- 
company them. The party was headed by 
a veteran bee-hunter, a tall lank fellow in 
homespun garb, that hung loosely about 
his limbs, and a straw hat, shaped not 
unlike a bee-hive; a comrade, equally 
uncouth in garb, and without a hat, strad- 
dled along at his heels, with a long rifle 
on his shoulder. To these succeeded half 
a dozen others, some with axes, and some 
with rifles; for no one stirs from the 
camp without fire-arms, so that he may 
be ready either for wild deer or wild In- 
dian. After proceeding some distance, 
we came to an open glade on the skirts 
of the forest. Here our leader halted, 
and then advanced quietly to a low bush, 
on the top of which I perceived a piece 
of honey-comb. This, I found, was the 
bait or lure for the wild bees. Several 
were humming about it, and diving into 
its cells. When they had laden them- 
selves with honey, they would rise up in 
the air, and dart ofl' in one straight line, 
almost with the velocity of a bullet. The 
hunters watched attentively the course 
they took, and then set off' in the same 
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direction, stumbling along over twisted 
roots and fallen trees, with their eyes 
turned up to the sky. In this way they 
traced the honey-laden bees to their hive, 
in the hollow trunk of a blasted oak, 
where, after buzzing about for a moment, 
they entered a hole about sixty feet from 
the ground. Two of the bee-hunters now 
plied their axes vigorously at the foot of 
the tree, to level it with the ground. The 
mere spectators and amateurs, in the 
meantime, drew off to a cautious dis- 
tance, to be out of the way of the falling 
of the tree and the vengeance of its in- 
mates. The jarring blows of the axe 
seemed to have no effect in alarming or 
agitating this most industrious com- 
munity. They continued to ply at their 
usual occupations — some arriving full- 
freighted into port, others sallying forth 
on new expeditions, like so many mer- 
chantmen in a money-making metropolis, 
little suspicious of impending bankruptcy 
and downfal : even a loud crack, which 
announced the disrupture of the trunk, 
failed to divert their attention from the 
intense pursuit of gain : at length, down 
came the tree with a tremendous crash, 
bursting open from end to end, and dis- 
playing all the hoarded treasures of the 
commonwealth. One of the hunters im- 
mediately ran up with a wisp of lighted 
hay, as a defence against the bees. The 
latter, however, made no attack, and 
sought no revenge: they seemed stupiiied 
by the catastrophe, and, unsuspicious of 
its cause, remained crawling and buzzing 
about the ruins, without offering us any 
molestation. Every one of the party now 
fell to, with spoon and hunting knife, to 
scoop out the flakes of honeycomb with 
which the hollow trunk was stored. Some 
of them were of old date, and a deep 
brown colour; others were beautifully 
white, and the honey in their cells was 
almost limpid. Such of the combs as 
were entire, were placed in camp kettles, 
to be conveyed to the encampment ; those 
which had been shivered in the fall were 
devoured upon the spot. Every stark 
bee-hnnter was to be seen with a rich 
morsel in his hand, dripping about his 
fingers, and disappearing as rapidly as 
a cream tart before the holiday appetite 
of a school boy. Nor was it the bee 
hunters alone that profited by the down- 
fal of this industrious community. As 
if the bees would carry through the simi- 
litude of their habits with those of la- 
borious and gainful man, I beheld num- 
bers from riva) hives, arriving on eager 



wing, to enrich themselves with the 
ruins of their neighbours. These busied 
themselves as eagerly and cheerily as so 
many wreckers on an Indiaman that has 
been driven on shore — ^plunging into the 
cells of the broken honeycombs, ban- 
queting greedily on the spoil, and then 
winging their way fuU-fireighted to their 
homes. As to the poor proprietors of 
the ruin, they seemecl to have no heart 
to do any thing, not even to taste the 
nectar that flowed around them, but 
crawled backwards and forwards, in va- 
cant desolation, as I have seen a poor 
fellow, with his hands in his pockets, 
whistling vacantly and despondingiy about 
the ruins of his house that had been 
burned. It is difficult to describe the 
bewilderment and confusion of the bees 
of the bankrupt hive who had been ab- 
sent at the time of the catastrophe, and 
who arrived, from time to time, with 
full cargoes from abroad. At first they 
wheeled about in the air, in the place 
where the fallen tree had once reared its 
head, astonished at finding all a vacuum. 
At length, as if comprehending their 
disaster, they settled down in clusters on 
a dry branch of a neighbouring tree, from 
whence they seemed to contemplate the 
prostrate rum, and to buzz forth doleful 
lamentations over the downfal of their 
republic-^/rwii^. 



THE PERAMBULATOR. 
MARGATE AND RAMSGATE. 

A PERAMBULATOR will uot bc cxpectod 
to describe a trip to Margate by steam- 
boat Enough for him to take out his 
pencil when he reaches the shore, and 
roams from one place of attraction to 
another.. He might speak of the different 
points of the river from Wapping to 
Whitstable, from Billingsgate to Broad- 
stairs, from the platform at London- 
bridge to the pier at Margate; but he 
passes them all by. The Isle of Dogs 
and Deptford dockyard ; Greenwich, 
famed for its hospital, and Blackwall, 
for its whitebait ; Woolwich, for its 
arsenal, and Purfieet, for its magazines 
of powder ; Gravesend, Tilbur}' Fort, 
Southend, Sheemess, the Nore, and Heme 
Bay : all these he leaves without a single 
comment, and quitting the steam-boat, 
questioned by the gazing eyes of the 
assembled throng at the Margate pier, 
proceeds on his agreeable pilgrimage. 
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I haye taken a glance al Margate <m 
the fide of the Fort, and on that of 
Buenoi Ayres; walked though the mar* 
ket-plaee and Cecil-square ; promenaded 
the pier, the Marine^terrace, and Marine- 
parade; looked at the hotels, lihraries, 
and bathing machines ; and the fresh and 
fitful breeze from the world of waters is 
growing stronger as I descend the heights 
towards the sandy beach. 

In London, Margate is thought light* 
ly of, simply because '< every one goes 
there;" and Ramsgate is beginning, for 
the same reason, to share the same char 
racter. A nature-loving perambulator, 
however, is not bound and restricted by 
such general impressions, for where the 
sky and the ocean are seen, there will he 
rejoice, and where the weed-strown beach 
spreads before him the wonders of an 
Almighty hand there will he revel. 

He sees amid the sky and rolling waves 
Omnipotence abroad. Deep in the saodi 
The foot-prints of the Almighty are imprew'd, 
And in the gusty winds he hears a voice, 
'< Acknowledge me thy Maker." 



I have been drinking in the sea^gale, 
gathering sea-weed, and picking sea-« 
shells ; and can hardly call to mind more 
unbending and holiday emotions than 
those which have animated my heart. 
The stormy sky, the roaring ocean, the 
beautiful and varied weeds of the deep, 
leading and alluring one farther and farther 
and farther ifrom the diflSi towards the sea, 
and the occasional gusty showers that 
drive me to the hollow in the chalky cliff 
for shelter, have been deiightfVil. A 
light-hearted and agreeable relative has 
snared with me the shine and the shade 
of the passing hour, and yonder she is 
far away on the sands, picking up, with 
commendable perseverance, the most cu- 
rious and the most diminutive shells she 
can find. 

There is no glistering sun in the heavens 
to make the billows sparkle, and to light 
up the chalky cliffs, but there is a charm 
in the stormy atmosphere that is felt as 
well as seen. A high-wrought energy is 
awakened in the gloom that often slum- 
bers in the glare. 

I love the swelling frothy waves, 

And the fitful blast that blows ; 
The skiff in the misty distance losi^. 

And the scene as it wilder grows. 

The sea-weed and the scatter'd shells 

Delight me as they lie, 
And the big, black cloud is beantifiil 

That is gathering in the sky. 



Could any one have gazed Arongh tiie^ 
windows of the old church half an hour 
ago, he would have wondered to see me 
on my knees on the stone pavement, be- 
fore two or three monkish figures inlaid 
on a tombstone. The truth is, that after 
obtaining possession of the great key c^ 
the church door, I had accompanied one 
more talented than myself to take off, on 
cartridge paper, some of the more striking 
figures and inscriptions; and we were 
both kneeling, not to adore the figures, 
but tor-effect tiie object of our visit 

We knelt alone, on the cold grey stone, 

And we heard no living sound ; 
Damp was the air in that house of pnyer, 

And the dead were mooldeiing round, 

I have passed the inn called the First 
and the Last, and am on the high ground 
on the road to St, Peter's. Some donkey 
carts are jogging by me, inscribed with 
sentimental or romantic names ; one, a 
faded old stager, bears the attractive title 
of "May Flower," while another, pro- 
ceeding at a snail's gallop, has the still 
more imposing inscription, " The Flying 
Tally Ho!" What a world is this for 
setting things off to advantage, and mak- 
ing "much ado about nothing!" 

This elevated spot appears to me the 
most pleasant of any around Margate; 
the air is purity itself, and the prospect 
delightful. How sweet and picture-like 
does the sea appear, with the sailing 
vessels gliding along its surface, and the 
steamers tearing their way through the 
waters ! The Tivoli Gardens in the valley, 
with their lakes and groves; the farm- 
house to the left; the villages in the 
distance; and the windmills yonder, with 
their revolving sails, are all agreeable 
objects. 

As I left the suburbs of Margate, a 
group of children were assembled; one of 
them was dancing, and another crying — 
life in miniature. Two ladies, who were 
near, exemplified their several characters, 
"Look, look at the child dancing," said 
the one. " What can the poor child be 
crying for?" said the other. The heart 
of the first was alive to joy, the heart of 
the last responded to sorrow* 



I have visited the North Foreland light- 
house: the different lamps which illu- 
minate it by night have behind them 
large brass reflectors lined with tilver, 
kept beautifblly bright The reftsoled 
rays mingle iogether so as te form t a 
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distance one concentrated blaze of light, 
intense and beautiful. The erection is of 
squared flints, and stands more than sixty 
feet hiffh, surmounted by the lantern, 
whose light may be seen at a distance 
of thirty miles. Who shall say how 
many a mariner owes his life to its friend- 
ly warnings f The vessels that are wrecked 
through tbe want of a light-house are 
recorded, but there is no record of the 
greater number which, no doubt, light- 
houses have saved. 

I love the light that streams afar to save 

The stonn-toss'd seaman firom the whelming wave ; 

The ocean-beacon and the river-ranger 

I^t lures from evil, and that warns from danger. 

The sight of an alms-house does me 
good, and calls up in my mind kindly 
and respectful thoughts to the founder. 
The hospital of ten dwellings at Drapers 
for poor aged widows, who are comfort- 
ably clad in good homely gowns of shep- 
herd's grey, is visited by many of a kin- 
dred spirit with myself. I honour the 
memory of honest ^Iichael Yoaklev, who, 
though he was no poet, as the following 
inscription, cut in marble, according to 
his direction, will testify, was, I trust, 
a good and pious character : — 

** In mueh weakness the God of might did bless 

With increase of store, 
Not to maintain pride nor idleness, 

But to relieve the poor, 
9uGh industrious poor as truly fear the Lord, 

{meek, ) 

humble, and V according to his word, 
quiet spirit, ) , , ... 

Glory to God alone I" 

I am now with two or three kind- 
hearted companions among the good old 
ladies at Drapers, though I rather expect 
the homelier term of good old women 
would be the more agreeable to them, 
and it would also be the more appropriate 
of the two. There is an air of cheerful- 
ness prevailing among them that renders 
their pleasant retreat yet more pleasant. 
Neatness and cleanliness are very observe 
able in every dwelling. 

According to the desire of the founder, 
much circumspection is used in admitting 
ft new tenant into the almf^-houses. " No 
bfwie-body, nor proud idle person, nor 
-waster," Is eligible ; all must be ** careful 
and diligent, as much as in them lieth, 
labouring with their own hands for a 
maintenance, being of a good life and 
godly conversation, as becometh the truth 
and the Christian religion." 

In every window or by the door are 
exhibited ^>ecimens of small articles knit 
by the honest dd creatures, and for these 



they sometimes pick up a customer among 
their visitors. In one of the dwellings 
I have inspected a sampler worked by 
the aged inmate in her youthful days; 
and suspended above it was another, still 
more ancient, it being the work of her 
mother. A folio Bible lay on the table ; 
nor can I be far from the truth in calling 
this the most valuable piece of furniture 
in this homely habitation. 

In another dwelling, I have talked 
with an aged Christian, whose years have 
numbered eighty-six. An Indian-rubber 
trumpet so far corrects her deafness, as 
to enable her to converse freely with her 
visitors. She has a treasure in her pos* 
session, an edition of Scott*s Bible, and a 
few prints in frames hang over the fire* 
place. Most of them are likenesses of 
ministers of the gospel, but one is a pic* 
ture of the Saviour. Observing that the 
latter hung low, I asked her the question, 
" How is it that you have put the good men 
above their Master?" It appeared, how- 
ever, clear from her reply, that she was 
not at all disposed to dishonour the Re*> 
deemer, but rather to honour him and 
exalt his name above any other name. 

There are sycamore trees on each side 
the hospital, and ivy and vines and jas- 
mine Climb the walls. Rose trees and 
lavender abound in the garden ; nor has 
the sun-dial yonder escaped my attention. 

"With solemn finger shadowing forth how fSast*^ 
Time flits away, and human hours are pastr 

At the back of the garden is a strip 
of green sod, set apart as the last' resting 
place of these aged sojourners. Here, 
without burial rite or ceremony, without 
a word being pronounced over the graVeJ 
their dust is deposited in the ground. A 
week ago a funeral took place, and. the 
coffined dead was committed silently to 
the earth. No memorial will mark th^ 
spot 

No sculptured stone, nor brier-bound sod arise, 
To teli us where the mouldering pilgrim lies. 

But I have lingered here longer than 
I intended. I cannot say how it would 
be with me were I a resident at Margate ; 
but as it is, being hospitably entertained 
within doors, and moving about as I do 
from one place to another as a perambur 
lator, I find objects enough to engage 
my attention and to give me pleasure. 
Broadstairs is a place of some importance. 
Dumpton is a pretty village, and Garlinge 
is another. The old monuments in the 
church of Birchington are worth taking 
a walk to see. Dandelion Chapel Hill 
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and Chapel Bottom have some attractions. 
Ranelagh Gardens are visited by almost 
all who come here ; and Sarre, Shallows, 
St Nicholas, St. Peter's, Kingsgate, and 
St. Lawrence, present a pleasing variety. 
Manstan, a picturesque hamlet, is visit- 
ed by many, on account of the old edifice 
there called Manstan Court, and the ivy- 
clad ruins of the adjoining chapel ; while 
at least an equal number explore their 
way to SheUness, to gather sea shells, 
which are found there in great abundance. 
Pegwell Bay is well known to all lobster- 
loving, shrimp-eating visitors; and though 
the Reculvers are not less than eight or 
nine miles from Margate, a hardy per- 
ambulator will not be deterred from in- 
specting the remaining towers of a church 
once held in such reverence, that mariners 
passed it not without lowering their top- 
sails. 



I am now at Ramsgate, walking on 
the top of the ClifTs, after having taken 
a general view of the narrow streets, 
Nelson's-crescent, Albion-place, Paragon- 
place, the pier, the harbour, and the 
beach. Chilaren are digging on the sands 
below, with their wooden spades ; bathing 
machines are clustered together ; com- 
pany are promenading ; horses are 
galloping on the shore ; vessels are seen 
sailing in the distance, and the white 
fringe of the extreme boundary of the 
waters on the sands, and here and there 
a white wave on the deep, diversify the 
scene. 

Neither the beach of Margate nor that 
of Ramsgate, close to the town, is fa- 
voured with many shells, for you may 
roam the sands at low water, for hours, 
without being able to pick up more than 
a very scanty variety. What is wanting, 
however, on the beach, is fully made up 
in the shops where shells are sold. Here 
every possible variety may be obtained 
of univalves, bivalves, and multivalves ; 
from snails, limpets, cones, and cowries, 
to rock shells, thick-spined screws, and 
wave - ribbed trumpets ; from cockles, 
muscles, and gapers, to Noah's arks, 
great sea-wings, and thorny oysters ; and 
from the scaly chiton or coat of mail, to 
the barnacle, borer, and prickly stone- 
piercer. I have lifted up my hands with 
astonishment at the splendid displays of 
these wonders of the deep, nor has my 
heart been unaffected. Well might the 
psalmist say of the Lord, ''Thou art the 
God that doest wonders," Psa.lxxvii. 14. 



An invalid has been wheeled past me 
in a chair by two servants. The healthy 
poor are rich, and the invalid rich are 
poor. Afflicted stranger ! it is not these 
health-giving gales alone, but the healing 
art of the great Physician, that is required 
to bid thee, '' Take up thy bed, and walk." 
Whatever be thy disease, may he heal 
thee of " thy leprosy," and fill thy heart 
and thy mouth with hallelujahs ! 

The cliff is crowned with attractive 
houses, with green verandahs. The high 
vane erected yonder to set forth the way 
of the wind, is too slender an object for 
the blast to overthrow. Masses of dark 
sea- weed lie in strong relief on the sandy 
beach, and the sea-gull is winging her 
way over the world of waters. 

I have stood for some time talking 
with a young woman who walks with 
crutches. She carries the bloom of health 
in her cheek, but her limbs refuse their 
accustomed office, and require the sup- 
porting aid on which she leans. Resigned 
to her affliction, she is humbly looking 
above not only for '' patience under suf- 
ferings," but for a " happy issue out of aU 

Descending the cliff to the edge of the 
heaving ocean, I have walked along the 
sands, animated by the sea breeze, and 
delighted with the advancing and reced- 
ing waves. Sprightly forms and cheerful 
faces are passing me as I walk along the 
pier. Two vessels have just entered the 
harbour. 

The erection of this pier was a spirited 
achievement. Built principally with Pur- 
beck and Portland stone, it makes a noble 
stand against the roaring billows, and forms 
an excellent harbour. The sum expended 
was more than six himdred thousand 
pounds ; but it is thought that the value 
of the ships it has saved is much more 
than a hundred times the amount. 

An old weather-beaten tar has been 
pointing out to me the coast of France, 
with the shipping in the Downs, and 
talking eloquently of the Goodwin sands, 
which are said to have destroyed ships 
worth much more than the British navy. 
How mighty is the world of waters ! the 
unfathomable, boundless, and ungovern- 
able ocean ! Were the population of 
the globe plunged beneath its whelming 
waves, it would make no sensible differ- 
ence to its immensity. 

Ocean ! thou art wild and dread. 

And fearful in thy force ; 
But there is an Almighty power 

That guides thy migh^ course. 
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Though thon art strong and toxrible, 

Yet Shalt thou pass away 
As the froth upon thy waters, 

As the sprinkling of thy spray. 

There are a few places in the neigh- 
bourhood that I should like to see, but 
for the present I must attend to other 
things. Exercise and the sea breeze 
create an appetite, and a keen appetite is 
wilful, and will have its way. Margate 
and Ramsgate, ye have contributed to 
my pleasure, I fling ye both my blessings. 
May you be handmaids of health to thou- 
sands ; and may tens of thousands visit 
vou with advantage, and leave you with 
hearts fateful to the Father of mercies 
for all tne benefits received at his hands 1 



ORIGIN OF THE HUNGARIANS. 

Those versed in antiquarian lore sug- 
gest that the Hungarians owe their ori- 
gin to Finland, because many words are 
found in the two languages of similar 
sound and signification ; and that they 
crossed the Wolga, is regarded as an 
undoubted fact. Others, perhaps with 
more probahility, deduce their descent 
from the Huns : a theory sanctioned by 
the name of their country; while some 
maintain, that they, together with the 
Turks of kindred blood, came from Tur- 
comania, and urge the palpably oriental 
character of their physiognomy, and of 
the Hungarian tone^e, whose strong 
affinity to the Turkish cannot escape ob- 
servation. It is a curious coincidence, 
that there are two neighbouring ruins of 
villages at the foot of Mount Caucasus, 
called Magyar and Tor3k ; and that the 
former is the name by which the Hun- 
garians call themselves, and the latter 
that which is used to designate the 
Ihirks. The probability is, that they 
are to be traced to no single source, 
hut to the confluence of many living 
streams; as it is well known, that the 
tribes inundating Pannonia were nume- 
rous, among which the names of the 
Avares, Huns, and Magyars are con- 
spicuous in history. The inroads of 
these last were in the ninth century, 
from which period historical accounts are 
indistinct, till the time of Stephen, the first 
kbg of Hungary. — Rev. C, B, JSlliot. 

COMMON SAYINGS. 

No. III. 

CHILDREN. EDUCATION. 

The farm adjoining that of my grand- 
fiither'sy belonged to one John Richards. 



John was an industrious, quiet neigh? 
hourly man ; but I fancy he had not a 
very happy home of it. His wife was 
too indulgent to her children, who, in 
consequence, became rude and ill-man- 
nered. The matter was not improved 
by the influence of an old aunt of the 
farmer, who resided with them, and 
whose notions of discipline were as much 
too strict as those of Mrs. Richards were 
too lax. Between these two good women 
— ^for they were both of them good in their 
way — there arose continual bickerings, 
sometimes going no farther than sly in- 
uendos, and sometimes breaking out into 
open altercations. 

The subject of dispute was, commonly, 
the management of the children; and, 
as the debates were generally held in 
their presence, it may be presumed that 
they were rather injured than improved 
by them. It sometimes happened, that 
my grandfather was present when these 
discussions arose, and then one or other 
of the contending parties would appeal 
to his judgment on the point in ques- 
tion. 

Miss Richards (for so she still chose 
to be called, though considerably more 
than sixty years of age) had a mysterious, 
significant way of speaking in half words 
and whispers, and not unfrequently con- 
cluded her speeches with, ** But we must 
mind what we say, for 'Little pitchers 
have great ears.' " Mrs. Richards took 
ofience at this saying, which she re- 
garded as the expression of her aunt's 
wish that the children should be shut 
out of the room, that her tongue might 
be set at liberty; and she sometimes 
threw out a remark to that efiect. My 
grandfather observed, that though the 
ears and tongues of children were quick, 
their curiosity was often excited by the 
appearance. of mystery and concealment; 
and that, in general, if treated with can- 
dour and openness, and furnished with 
proper objects on which to exercise their 
active powers, they would not take the 
trouble to pry into afiairs which they 
could not understand, and in which they 
had no immediate interest. He greatly 
preferred another saying of the ancients 
to the same effect as that which Miss 
Richards had adopted: *' Reverence is 
due to a child." " We cannot be too 
careful," he sdd, "never to say or do 
any thing in the presence of children, 
which it would not be proper for them 
to repeat or imitate. But prudence and 
circumspection are not at variance with 
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candour and aimplieity; and both the 
minds and feelings of children, and the 
afiairs of their parents, are much more 
likely to be injured by their being treat- 
ed with affected mystery and suspicious 
jealousy, than when they are freely con- 
versed with on matters in general, alto- 
gether avoiding, in their presence, the 
mention of things that it would not be 
proper for them to know." 

When the little Richardses were dis- 
obedient, self-willed, and impertinent, 
their mother was too apt to find an ex- 
cuse for them in some such saying as, 
"Poor thing! he knows no better;'* "He 
meant no harm;" "He is but a child;" 
" He will know better by and by." While 
Miss Richards pleaded vehemently, on 
every such occasion, for the application 
of the birch, declaring that, in the busi- 
ness of education, of all other evils, that 
of "sparing the rod and spoiling the 
child, was most to be dreaded. The 
mother, on the other hand, maintained 
that it was " better to rule by love than 
by fear," and "better to lead than to 
drive." She had often heard, she said, 
that "bachelors' wives and old maids' 
children were sure to be well managed ; " 
but then it was only in talk. When 
such people (if ever it so happened) 
came to be really tried, she could not 
find that they could do better than their 
neighbours. Every body that had any 
experience in the matter, knew that 
^'children would be children," and that 
" we can't put old heads upon young 
shoulders." 

"True, neighbour," replied my grand- 
father, to whom Mrs. Richards turned 
for a confirmation of her sentiment; 
" children will be children ; and it is fit 
they should. Every thing is beautiful 
in its season. But, as children, they 
may be obedient and tractable ; or, they 
may be perverse and disobedient: and 
this greatly depends on the manner in 
which they are managed and disciplined. 
We cannot put old heads on young 
shoulders ; and they would never be 
made to fit, or look becoming, if we could. 
But the old heads should try to impart 
the stores of their knowledge and eX' 
perience to the young ones; and to guard 
them against their native heedlessness 
and errors. I quite agree with you, that 
it is better to rule by love than by fear, 
and to lead rather than to drive ; and I 
know very well that * a spoonful of honey 
catches more flies than a hogshead of 
vinegar;' but take care thai thepe good- 



natured maxims do not lead you to being 
contented without 'ruling,* or 'direct- 
ing,* or 'catching' them at all. Your 
children must be ruled and guided in 
the right way, or they will certainly go 
wrong, and be ruined ; and if one method 
does not succeed, you must try another. 
Children as they are, if they do not know 
better than to do what is wrong, they 
must be taught. If they have knowledge 
enough to contend for their own wiU 
and way, they are capable of being 
taught that they must not have them 
when they are improper. And if you 
do not teach them better while they are 
children, you have no reason at all to 
suppose that they will know better as 
they grow older. Depend upon it, * it is 
not easy to straighten in the oak the 
crook that grew in the sapling.' The 
tree that is to be well trained, must be 
guided and pruned in the twig. If this 
be neglected, it will probably both dis- 
grace and disappoint the forester; and 
'A child left to himself bringeth his 
mother to shame,' Prov. xxix. 15. As 
to the rod, I dare not say a word against 
it, for Solomon, who was not only a wise 
man, but an inspired man, recommends 
it. But this I may venture to say, that, 
as he is the best physician who cures 
his patients by means of diet and regi- 
men with the least use of powerful me- 
dicines, so the best hands at managing 
children are those who do it by regulu 
firmness, without frequent need of pu- 
nishment. It is a great thing to know 
when the rod is really necessary, and 
then to use it properly; but to render 
it really beneficial when it is applied, it 
must be a matter of rare occurrence; 
and both the necessity and the motive 
must be obvious to the child's ow|i con- 
science. But however valuable the rod 
may be, the random use of it cannot but 
be attended with great evil; just as peo- 
ple, by frequent use of powerful medi- 
cines, may so harden the constitution, 
that they produce no effect at all, or 
rather, no effects of the kind for which 
these medicines were first administered. 
But though, in either case, they fail 
to do good, they are gradually doing 
harm, and bringing on more formidable 
diseases than those they were intended 
to cure." 

When Miss Richards spoke to the 
children, she would speak as if she ex- 
pected them to rebel. " Now, if I were 
your mother," she would say, " I would 
make you do such or such a thing ; but 
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I suppose yoa won't do it" "Nay/' 
said my grandfather, " that is not at all 
fair. You cannot expect compliance, 
when you bid defiance. If you wish 
the children to do what is right, you, 
should try to let them see that it is right, 
whether you require it or not ; and also, 
that in what you require you have their 
good in view ; and then you should treat 
them as if you expected them to comply 
with what is right, reasonable, and be- 
neficial. To give a person credit for 
intending to do right, often proves an 
inducement to him to do so. There 
is prudence, as well as justice and 
candour in the rule of English law, 
that ' Every man is to be accounted 
honest till he is proved to be a rogue, 
and a good subject until he is proved 
to be a rebel.' But nothing injures 
children, or any person in a subordinate 
station, more than that mode of speak- 
ing, or that sort of conduct, which seems 
to place them on a footing of hostility 
with the person who gives the com- 
mand." 

One of the ill-natured sayings of the 
i^ed spinster, was, ** * Young folks think 
old folks to be fools ; but old folicB know 
that young ones are so.' Is it not so, 
Mr. Griffiths?" "Why, certainly. Miss 
Richards, we know, for the Bible tells 
us, that 'foolishness is bound in the 
heart of a child,' Prov. xxii. 15. But 
the Bible does not tell us at what age 
people are cured of this folly. If I am 
not mistaken, it is the foolishness of sin 
that is thus spoken of; and that is what 
time and years alone will never root out. 
Nothing short of the Holy Spirit's power 
can turn * the hearts of the disobedient 
to the wisdom of the just.' But the want 
of knowledge and experience which are 
to be expected in the young, do not de- 
serve so harsh a name as folly. Nor 
is it just or courteous to call any one 
a fool for not knowing what he has had 
no opportunity of learning; and cer- 
tainly, it is not likely to impress a sense 
of reverence for the wisdom of the per- 
son, however aged, who deals thus un- 
courteousl}'. * Who is a wise man and 
endued with knowledge among you? let 
him show out of a good conversation 
his works with meekness of wisdom,' 
James iii. 13. This is the likeliest way 
to attract young people, and to make 
them desirous of obtaining a share of 
the wisdom that difiUses so steady and 
gentle a light. As discipline should be 
so adapted as to teach chiloren obedience ; 



so instruction should be adapted, not only 
to check self^concei^ but to encourage 
humble inquiry ; and this will be better 
done by practical illustrations of the value 
of wisdom, as exemplified in the charac- 
ter of their parents and teachers, than 
by boasting of our own attainments, and 
upbraiding them with deficiency and folly. 
"It does not much signify while he 
is so young," was the excuse of a parent, 
who either neglected to teach his child 
something that he ought to learn and 
practise, or sufibred him to see or 
hear something that he ought to avoid. 
" Do not fall into such a mistake as that," 
said my grandfather ; " your child cannot 
be too young for it to signify nothing 
whether he is neglected or attended to. 
' The first seasoning sticks longest to the 
vessel ; ' and while parents fancy their 
child too young to take any character, 
it often proves that he has acquired one 
which all their future efibrts fail to cor- 
rect. It is a great mercy for me that 
my parents did not hold so false a notion. 
They justly thought that there was no 
time to be lost in getting something good 
into the mind of their child, lest Satan 
should be beforehand with them, and fi4l 
it with evil ; and it is well they did s<$, 
for I lost them both when I was but^a 
little boy ; and, after their death, I Wees 
placed where I heard and saw little that 
was likely to do me good. But ydung 
as I was, I never forgot the precepts 
and example of my parents: they' often 
came fresh to my mind in the moment 
of temptation, and proved the means df 
preserving me from evil. Though I am 
now an old man, I have not left off to 
derive instruction from what they taught 
me; and I hope, in this world and -in 
a better, I shall never cease to bless God 
for giving me pious parents, though he 
saw fit to deprive me of them at so early 
an age." Suppose the parents of my 
grandfather Grifiiths had been ungodly 
and vicious, what a difierence it might 
have made in his character, and in that 
of all his descendants ! Never may I 
think lightly of what may tend to give 
the " first seasoning " to the mind of a 
child!" C. 



THE SAVIOUR AND THE DESTROYER. 

If the word of God is really to be 
received as such, do not hesitate, my 
dear brethren, to yield yourselves to the 
fullest assent here. This is no doc- 
trine obscurely or scantily intimated : it 
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perrades the whole mass of Scripture, 
floats upon the surface of revelation ; it is 
impossible to escape it, mixed up as it is 
with all the exhortations and cautions of 
Christ and the apostles; the doctrine 
that there is a great evil being, who has 
acquired a vast and a fatal ascendance 
over this lapsed world of mankind. . But 
if this is a true, a certain doctrine, it 
places the doctrine of salvation by Jesus 
Christ in a most affecting light. Can 
you remain. unconcerned, or but faintly 
interested, in that salvation, which moves 
at once earth, heaven, and hell? For 
while you, while sinners here on earth, 
are the peculiar subjects of human re- 
demption, we know of no other concern 
that finds place in heaven or hell. All 
are divided by God as subjects either of 
Christ or of Satan. Satan has his empire 
in darkness ; there he reigns and revels ; 
there he meditates his deadly devices, and 
casts his fiery darts against the souls of 
men ; while he triumphs in the .fatal se- 
curity of those unhappy multitudes who, 
engrossed with vanity and sin, yield 
themselves an easy prey to his tempta- 
tions, like the strong man whose goods 
were in safety while he remained un- 
molested by one stronger than himself. 
But Jesus Christ is come to disarm and 
destroy Satan; he is come as a new 
King, a new Master; he has brought 
in new light, and established a new do- 
minion over the hearts of men. And 
will you for a moment hesitate whose you 
are, and whom you serve ? undetermined 
whether you will enlist under the banner 
of Christ or of Satan ? whether you will 
take part with the great author of apos- 
tasy and misery, or walk with the blessed 
Jesus? Open your eyes, my dear bre- 
thren, to see the infatuation of mind, the 
hardness of heart, the pollution, the de- 
spair, the tyranny of overbearing passions 
and guilty terrors, " the carnal mind, 
enmity against God," under which the 
captives of Satan labour. Open your eyes, 
to see Jesus Christ come to pass an act 
of complete oblivion for all your offences; 
come to offer a perfect refuge from the 
wrath of God, a perfect armour against 
the assaults or artifices of the devil. Em- 
brace him, and you are rescued from 
Satan ; he will bruise Satan under your 
feet shortly. He will restore you to your 
lost inheritance ; and cause an eternal 
paradise, in the place of that which you 
have lost, to spring up within your heart. 
His gospel comes that you may be wash- 
ed, sanctified, and justified, in the name 



of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of 
our God. Consider the worth of your 
soul, when it is the prize at stake be- 
tween heaven and hell. Angela are 
looking down with anxiety and agitation 
— ^if these can be known in heaven — on 
the issue of this awful contest. Satan and 
the powers of darkness are perpetually 
on the watch, and struggling to retain 
you as their wretched victim. Whenever 
you are tempted to sin, view it as marked 
with all the characters of diabolic malice. 
In every instance in which you yield to 
sin, remember that you are only riveting 
your fetters ; rejoicing your grand enemy ; 
and sinking with him into the abyss of 
hopeless ruin. " Behold, now is the ac- 
cepted time." Let it be yours to give 
yourself to Christ, the good Shepherd, 
who stands with outstretched arms ready 
to receive every returning wanderer. As 
there is joy in hell over every sinner 
deluded to his ruin, so is there joy in 
heaven, a reflection of the joy of the Sa- 
viour and the love of God, over every 
sinner that repents. Make haste to oc- 
casion this celestial joy. Make haste to 
escape from that kingdom of darkness 
and horror. It is a lost kingdom; it is 
a blasted kingdom; and those who die 
within its confines must have their por- 
tion for ever with the devil and his angels. 
— Grinfield's Sermons of Robert Hall, 



CROSSES. 
I BEOiN to find that crosses are re- 
quisite to assist us in our walk with God. 
Things that are disagreeable to flesh and 
blood tend to tire one of the world. There 
is much meant by that expression, '' In 
their affliction they will seek me early." 
I find so much benefit derived from hav- 
ing things that cross me, that I begin to 
count my crosses among my choicest 
mercies. I have, indeed, the feelings 
common to human nature, and experi- 
ence now and then considerable depres- 
sion when certain providences bear hard 
upon me; but without them, Jeshurun 
like, I wax fat and kick ; my mind be- 
comes inactive and slothful. It is not 
surprising that some of God's dear peo- 
ple are, from the morning to the evening 
of life, poured from vessel to vessel, 
beaten by wave after wave. These things 
come to them in great love, whether they 
consist of poverty or pains, disappoint- 
ments or family distractions, or anything 
else ; all proceed from a wise and gracious 
God. — J, Campbell, 
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The officers of the army, on November 
30th, 1648, ianied b threatening declara- 
tion, charging the leaders of Che House 
of Commons irith departure from their 
firat priDciples, and called on those who 
remained " faithful," as they styled it, 
to accept of protection. This document 
was supported by quartering some regi- 
ments at Westminster; but the parlia- 
mentary leaders, who were, in fact, the 
principals of the Presbyterian party, did 
not give way as formerly. They protested 
against the seizure of the king, and de- 
bated respecting his concessions. Prynne 
and others who had been most violent 
against the royal party, now censured 
the army; and after debating for three 
days and one nigbl, it was resolved by 
a majoritv of 140 against 104, " that the 
answer of the king to the propositions of 
both houses, was a ground for the houses 
to proceed upon for the settlement of 
tbe peace of tlie kingdom;" end a com- 
mittee WM appointed to confer with Fair- 
fax as general of the army. 

This was on December Sth. The next 
day two regiments were placed about 
the houses msteod of the usual guard. 
Colonel Pride stood in the lobby, with a 
lilt of names of members who were 



pointed out to him bv lord Grey, fifty- 
two were seized and placed in temporary 
confinement. A slmihir course was pur- 
sued the nest day, while many olhera 
retired to avoid being seized. At the con- 
clusion of this act of violence, forty-seven 
members were imprisoned] and ninety-six 
excluded from the house. The small re- 
mainder did not exceed sixty individuals. 
These were afterwards, in derision, termed 
"the rump;" while the proceeding by 
which the rest were excluded was called 
" Pride's purge." Meanwhile no authority 
for the violence was avowed, but the quar- 
ter from whence it proceeded could not 
be mistaken. 

Cromwell arrived in London on De- 
cember 7th, when he was received with 
applauses, and thanked by the remaining 
members of the parliament for his ser- 
vices, afler which he slept at Whitehall 
palace. It was evident that he partici- 
pated in the course now pursuing by the 
military leaders, who, for the moment, 
possessed ruling power. This was shown 
the following day, by a military force 
marching into the ci^, and seizing the 
money and valuables lodged in the halls 
of some of the principal companies. The 
new rulers differed as to the extent to 
which they desired to push their levelling 
proceedings, Cromwell and others sought 
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to prevent a state of anarchy, and to 
form a military despotism in their own 
hands, while the lower orders of acitators 
pressed republican principles to the ut- 
most. Both saw, iiowever, that unless 
they put tha king to death, their designs 
could not be carried into effect They 
considered it best to proceed by open 
accusation, and, under their direction, a 
committee was appointed " to prepare a 
charg^e of high treason against the king, 
which shoulcT contain the several crimes 
and misdemeanors of his reign; which 
being made, they would consider of the 
best way and manner of proceeding, that 
he might be brought to justice." «*This," 
as Clarendon states, the leading ofiicen 
said, " would be most for the honour of 
the parliament, and would teach all kings 
to know that they were accountable and pu- 
nishable for the wickedness of their lives." 
This resolution was agreed to on De- 
cember 23rd, and on January 1st, 1649, 
a vote was passed declaring it to be high 
treason for the king of England to levy 
war against the parliament and kingdom, 
' and a high court of justice was appointed 
to try if the king had so done ; accusing 
him of a wicked design to erect and up- 
hold in himself an unlimited and tyranni- 
cal power, to rule according to his will, 
and to overthrow the rights and liberties 
of the people. The House of Lords, 
then reduced to a very small number, 
unanimously refused to consent, and 
adjourned for a week, to embarrass these 
proceedings ; but this gave facility to the 
dominant party : they caused the door of 
the House of Lords to be padlocked, and 
voted that " the people are, under God, 
the origin of all just power;" and that 
the Commons had supreme power in the 
nation, being chosen hy and representing 
the people. Without attempting here to 
discuss this claim, it must oe remarked, 
^9it diis was evidently a falsehood, as 
the Hooee of Commons was then con- 
stituted. It consisted of a small portion 
of the hoose as originally elected, and 
was merely an instrument in the hands 
of the principal officers of the army. The 
largest number present at this period was 
fifty-three; -and, on one occasion, they 
liad to send lor one of the imprisoned 
members to nuike up the number of forty. 
The act for the king's trial was passed 
on January 6th: during these debates 
'Cromwell spoke for moderation, express- 
'ing a sort of reluctance to the measures, 
'which evidently he might have stopped 
3iad he chosen to do so. The kmgly 



authority was now wholly set aside, and 
a new great seal ordered, representing 
the TNurliament sitting. 

The nation at large was taken by sur- 
prise at these proceedings: the deter- 
mined band, who hurried them forward, 
met with no efficient opposition. Those 
who had originftlly been the most active 
in opposing the measurei of the court, 
who had acted from conscientious prin- 
ciples, however mistaken in many of 
their proceedings, were entirely put aside, 
and though tumciently numerous ta di- 
vert this republican course, they had not 
energy to come forward, nor leaders to 
direct them. We can only attempt to 
narrate leading events, with a few reflec- 
tions which may tend to direct vs to the 
supreme Disposer of events ; and, ihere- 
fore, without attempting to show how far 
a constitutional opposition to the course 
pursued by Charles and his ministers 
might have been carried, we must admit 
that these leaders, though some of them 
were reputed good and pious characters, 
went too far, being led by ambitious and 
wicked men ; so that, although not them- 
selves direct parties to the deed of vio- 
lence now under notice, they, in fact, 
prepared the way which another set of 
men entered upon, and which brought 
guilt upon the land. 

The preachers who at first encouraged 
the war from their pulpits, now preached 
earnestly acainst any act of violence 
being offered to the person of the king ; 
but It was too late ; they had aided to 
give motion to a machine now beyond 
their control. In national affairs, we 
may always trace retribution in this life ; 
ana in the next reign it was evidently 
seen, that a wicked prince, widely differ- 
ing from his father, was the instrument 
to punish those who, beginning a lawful 
resistance, had allowed themselves to be- 
come the tools of a political party de- 
termined to go to the very opposite ex- 
treme of the court leaders, and without 
regard to the means. Here is warning 
for later times. 

Fairfax took a different course from 
Cromwell. He refused to attend any of 
the meetings of the commissioners after 
the first, or to give his name to their re- 
solutions. These, in effect, were mere 
mockery, and so was the whole trial : 
the leaders had already determined that 
the blood of their king should be shed. 
He had been removed in December to 
St. James's Palace, stopping for a time 
at Windsor, where the ^tate and respect 
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with which he had hitherto been treated, 
were discontinued, which made a deeper 
impression on him than other matters of 
more importance had done ; but still he 
seemed to think that danffer was at a 
distance, saying that he had three games 
vet to play, the least of which gave him 
hopes of regaining all. He also still de- 
pended on assistance from Ireland. 

His removal from Hurst Castle was su- 
perintended by colonel Harrison, of whom 
the king had been warned as engaged to 
assassinate him. During their journey 
the utmost vigilance was observed, so as 
to defeat an attempt for his escape from 
Bagshot. Harrison observing the king's 
apprehensions, told him that he needed 
not to entertain any such imagination or 
apprehension ; that the parliament had 
too much honour and justice to cherish 
so foul an intention ; and that whatever 
the parliament resolved to do, would be 
yer^ public and in a way of justice, to 
which the world should be witness ; and 
it would never endure a thought of secret 
violence. 

In addition to the mistaken views al- 
ready mentioned, the king still held and 
looked to the interference of the Scots, 
and of the French, and other foreign 
rulers; or at the worst, that he should 
be deposed, and one of his children made 
nominally the king. The foreign powers, 
however, made no eifort in favour of the 
English monarch, and the appeals from 
the prince and the queen were treated 
with neglect. The Scots commissioners 
gave in a protest, and argued with Crom- 
well, who silenced them by a reference 
to the covenant 

All was prepared for the trial. A lawyer 
of some note, named Bradshaw, was ap- 
pointed lord president of the high court 
of justice, and other requisite officers were 
named. But the poor king was left to 
himself : he had no advisers, nor any cor- 
rect information as to what was passing. 
In this state his spirits rallied, and he 
was enabled to act with self-possession 
and simple dignity, which made the pro- 
ceedings against him the more odious. 

On January the 26th, the mock- trial 
began in Westminster Hall. A strong 
guard of soldiers surrounded the place 
and attended the court. Sixty-six com- 
missioners, officers of the army, or the 
most violent of the other noted partizans, 
were present. Only one nobleman, lord 
Grey, attended the whole time of the 
trial. Lord Monson was there a part of 
ihe prooeedings, Charles lis^ned with 



firmness to the charge, whioh desoril^- 
ed him as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, 
and public and implacable ?nemy to the 
commonwealth of England. But we 
must not enlarge: for thre^ days the 
king firmly, though unsupported, ques- 
tioned the authority of the court, and 
refused to answer to the charges, or to 
acknowledge the authority of those who 
sat as judges, denying the assertigns of 
the president that he was an elected king, 
and pointing out that the peers were ab- 
sent, who suone were a ouurt of judicur 
ture, and not the common^* He had 
prepared a statement against the juris- 
diction of the court, but was not allowed 
to deliver it. After this they proceeded 
to receive evidence as to the king having 
taken a part in several of the engage*- 
ments during the war. Thi^ occupied 
two days, during which the king was not 
present; and finally, sixty-two commis<- 
sioners being there, they settled the form 
of their sentence, condemning the king 
to sufier death. 

On Saturday, January 27th, the king 
was again brought before this unconsti- 
tutional court of judicature, when Brad- 
shaw appeared in a scarlet robe, instead 
of his customary garb of black. The 
king augured from this that his doom 
was fixed, and required to be heard in 
the Painted Chamber, before the lords 
and commons. It was thought he had in- 
tended to offer to resign the throne to his 
eldest son ; but after the commissioners 
had withdrawn for a short time, he was 
told it was too late, and on remonstrating 
he was silenced. After a long speech from 
Bradshaw, the sentence was read, declar- 
ing him to be guilty, and sentencing hini 
to be beheaded. He was then hurried 
away by his guards, some of whom in- 
sulted him, one even spitting in hifl iaoe. 
Hearing others cry out, "Justice," the 
king said, "For a piece of money they 
would do so for their commanders," 

A few circumstances which took place 
during the trial may be mentioned. There 
were strict guards, many soldiers, and a 

freat press of people at the trial of the 
ing. The House of Gomn^ons met only 
to adjourn. Some who sat on the pcaftolds 
about the court at the trial, (particularly 
the lady Fairfax, the lord general's wife,) 
did not forbear to exclaim aloud against 
the proceedings of the court, and the ir- 
reverent usage of the king by his subjects, 
insomuch that the court was interrupted^ 
and the soldiers and officers in attendance 
biad much to do to quiet the ladiei aad 
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others. *' The king's deportment," says 
Echard, " was very majestic and steady, 
and though his tongue did usually a little 
hesitate, yet it was very free at this time, 
and he was never discomposed in mind, 
as he declared to hishop Juxon, who at- 
tended him afterwards. Yet he confessed 
to him that one incident shocked him 
very much ; for while he was leaning in 
the court upon his cane, which had a 
head of gold, the head hroke off on a 
sudden without any visible reason; he 
took it up, and seemed unconcerned, yet 
told the bishop it really made a great 
inipression upon him, and he never could 
possibly discover how it should happen. 
When Bradshaw commanded the guard 
to take him away, he with an austere 
countenance, replied, 'Well, sir!' and, 
going down, he with his cane pointed to 
the sword upon the table, ana said, 'I 
do not fear that.' The spectators were 
very numerous to behold this melan- 
choly sight, many of whom, with bleed- 
ing hearts and weeping eyes, lamented 
his miserable fate." 

The death-warrant is dated on Mon- 
day, January 29th. It was signed and 
sealed by fifty-nine of the commissioners, 
as many as could be prevailed upon to 
affix their names. Some few, doubtless, 
were conscientious in their mistaken 
course ; but most were hardened political 
agitators, determined to proceed to the 
utmost; and some of them displayed cruel 
levity in this closing act of their outrage. 
Cromwell's name was afiixed the third. 
A very short interval was allowed to the 
royal victim. Sunday, January 28th, and 
the day following, were passed by the 
king in devotional exercises, which he 
allowed to be interrupted only by taking 
leave of two of his children, the duke 
of Gloucester and the princess Elizabeth, 
upon the Monday. 

He declined to see some of the nobility 
who were attached to his cause. His 

Personal attendant Herbert, and Dr. 
uxon, the bishop of London, were al- 
lowed to be with the king to the last. 
The bishop preached before him on Ro- 
mans ii. 16, "In the day when God 
shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus 
Christ according to my gospel : ' a so- 
lenm admonition, applicable to all; to 
the king, and to those who undertook to 
sit in judgment upon him. 

Early on Tuesday morning, January 
30th, the king awoke Herbert, saying, 
"This is my second wedding day, I 
would be as trim as may be; for before 



night I hope to be espoused to my blessed 
Jesus." He then calmly directed his 
preparations, saying, " I fear not death. 
Death is not terrible to me. I bless my 
God, I am prepared." Some time was 
spent in his devotions, till ten o'clock, 
when a strong guard,' commanded by 
colonel Hacker, took the king through the 
park to Whitehall. Here he was for some 
hours, during which time he received 
a letter from the prince, who had sent 
to tlie general, lord Fairfax, a blank 
sheet of paper with his own signature, 
thus offering to subscribe to any con- 
ditions for obtaining his father's life. It 
is possible that some of the leaders were 
irresolute to the last ; and Fairfax always 
declared that he was kept in ignorance 
of the execution. This is confirmed by 
an inquiry the king's attendant states 
him to have made, after the fatal blow 
was struck. He did not attend any of 
the meetings of the commissioners sub- 
sequent to the first day, when the pro- 
ceedings were only matters of form. 

About two o'clock the king was sum- 
moned. Passing through a window, 
from whence he had beheld the masque 
given by the inns of court on his return 
from Scotland, he was led to the scaf- 
fold in front of the Banqueting House, 
which was covered with black, and on 
which stood two masked executioners. 
A broad circle of horse and foot sol- 
diers surrounded the scaffold, and a 
countless multitude filled every avenue. 
The king faced the preparations with 
cheerfulness and intrepidity. Finding 
he could not be heard by the people, he 
addressed those on the scaffold, merely 
observing that he had not commencea 
the war. His fate, he continued, how- 
ever innocent he was of the delinquency 
with which he was charged, was an effect 
of the just judgment of God, for an un- 
just sentence to which he had given way 
against the earl of Strafford. He ex- 
pressed forgiveness for the world in gene- 
ral, and the authors of his death in par- 
ticular, and hoped that they would repent 
of their criminality, and pursue the right 
way to the establishment of public peace. 
He interchanged a few words with bishop 
Juxon, saying, " I go from a corruptible 
to an incorruptible crown, where no dis- 
turbance can have place." The unhappy 
monarch then knelt down,- and gave tne 
signal, when he was immediately be- 
headed. Philip Henry relates two cir- 
cumstances well worthy of notice : first, 
that at the moment the axe fell, there 
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\^as such a dismal universal groan among 
tBe thousands of people that were within 
sight, as he had never heard before, and de- 
sired he might never hear the like again, 
nor see such a cause for it ; and, secondly, 
that two bodies of horse passed in oppo- 
site directions, thus compelling the mul- 
titude to disperse for their own safety, in- 
stead of remaining to express their feelings 
on the tragedy they haa just witnessed. 

The body of the unhappy monarch was 
delivered, February 17th, to some of his 
servants, by whom it was removed to 
Windsor, where the duke of Richmond 
and others discovered a vault, in which 
were the remains of Henry viii. and his 
beloved queen, Jane Seymour. There 
they interred kin? Charles; and there, 
on the opening of the vault in the year 
1813, the three coffins were found. On 
examininfip that supposed to contain the 
body of kmg Charles, the head was found 
separated from the body, and in sufficient 
preservation to cause the face to be re- 
cognised. 

We may now close one of the blackest 
pages in English history ; and as a matter 
of history alone is it here to be treated. 
As such it is instructive to all parties, in 
all generations. It warns all to beware 
how they enter upon extreme political 
proceedings, and now they may oe hur- 
ried into measures of which they have 
not counted the cost. To consider this 
fearful deed as a just and necessary act, 
on the one hand, is wholly unjustifiable ; 
but it is not less so to exaggerate it the 
other way, by using the language bor- 
dering upon blasphemy, which many have 
done; literally drawing a parallel be- 
tween the outraged monarch, and Him 
who gave himself for our sins. If the 
first course is directly contrary to the 
spirit and precepts of Scripture, the latter 
is not less so. But it is safest to refer 
for all farther observations to the nu- 
merous writers of all parties who have ex- 
pressed their opinions thereon, from Cla- 
rendon, who wrote in the succeeding reign, 
to Lingard, one of the latest historians. 



HABYEST IN ANCIENT GREECE. 

Harvest usually commenced in Greece 
about the rising of the Pleiades, when the 
com had already acquired a deep gold 
colour, though not yet so ripe as to fall 
from the ear, which in barley happens 
earlier than in wheat, the grain having no 
hose. Among the Romans, operations 
were preceded by the sacrifice of a young 



sow to Ceres, with libations of wine, the 
burning of frankincense, and the offering 
of a cake to Jove, Juno, and Janus. 
They, at the same time, addressed their 
pravers to the last-mentioned gods, nearly 
m the following words : — " O father Janus, 
(or Jupiter,) in making an oblation of this 
cake, I offer up my prayers that thou 
wouldst be propitious to me and my 
children, my nouse and my family." At 
Athens, as soon as the season for reap- 
ing had come round, those hardy citizens 
who lived by letting out their strength 
for hire, ranged themselves in bands j'n 
the agora, whither the farmers of the 
neighbourhood resorted in search of har- 
vesters. They then, in consequence of 
the hot weather, proceeded half naked 
to the fields, where, taking the sickle in 
hand, and separating into two divisions, 
they stationed themselves tit either end of 
the piece of corn to be reaped, and began 
their work with vigour and emulation, 
each party striving to reach the centre of 
the field before their rivals. On other oc- 
casions, they took advantage of the wind, 
moving along with it, whereby they were 
supposed to benefit considerably, avoiding 
the beard or chaff, which it might have 
blown into their eyes, and having by its 
action the tall straw bent to their hand. 

In many parts of Greece, though the 
practice was not general, the women 
joined in the labours. The reapers, as 
they advanced, laid the com behind them 
in long lines upon the stubble, and were 
followed by two other classes of harvest- 
ers, one of whom boimd it in sheaves, 
which the others bore back, and piled up 
into mows. Of the whole of these opera- 
tions, together with the plenteous feast 
which intenrupted or terminated their 
toils, Homer has left us a graphic pic- 
ture in the Iliad:— 

There in a field, 'mid lofty corn, the lusty ntapen 

stand, 
Plying their task right Joyously, with sickle each in 

hand. 
Some strew in lines, as on they press, the handAils 

thick behind, 
WhUe at their heels the heavy sheafs their merry 

comrades bind. 
These to the mows a troop of boys next bear in haste 

away, 
Filing upon the golden glebe the triumphs of the 

day. 
Among them, wrapped in silent joy, their sceptered 

king appears. 
Beholding, in the swelling heaps, the stores of fti- 

ture years. 
A mighty ox, beneath an oak, the busy heralds slay, 
With grateful sacrifice to close the labours of the 

day. 
While near, the husbandman's repast, the ru/itio 

maids prepare. 
Sprinkling with flour the broiling cafes, whose sa- 
vour fills the air. 
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In th^se remote and unsettled times, it 
behoved the mstic to keep a sharp look- 
out on the sheares left behind him on the 
field, as there were usuall^r prowlers, Iurk-> 
in^ amid the neighbouring woods and 
thickets, ready to pounce upon and carry 
off whatever they saw unguarded. 

The implement used in cutting wheat 
seems always to have been the sickle; 
while in the case of barley and other in- 
ferior grains, the scythe was commonly 
employed. In some parts of ancient 
Gaul, where no value was set upon the 
straw, com was reaped by a sort of cart, 
armed in fVont with scythes, having the 
edges inclined upwards, which, as it was 
driven along by an ox, haniessed behind, 
cat off the ears of com, which were re- 
ceived into the tumbrel. In this manner 
the produce of a whole field might be got 
in easily in a day. Reaping, among the 
ancient inhabitants of Italy, was perform- 
ed in three ways : first they reaped close, 
as in Umbria, and laid the handfuls care- 
fully on the ground, after which the ears 
were separated from the straw, and borne 
in baskets to the threshing-floor. Else- 
where, as in Picenum, they made use of a 
ripple or serrated hook, having a long 
handle, with which the ears only were 
cut off, leaving the straw standing to be 
afterwards collected and raked up into 
mows. 

In the neighbourhood of Rome, they 
reaped with a common sickle, holding the 
upper part of the straw in their left hand, 
and cutting it off in the middle. This tall 
stubble was afterwards mown, and carried 
off to be used as fbdder, or hedding for 
cattle. In Upper Egypt and Nubia, the 
dhoura stalks are left about two feet in 
height to support the crop of kidney-beans 
which succeeds next in order. Among 
the Athenians, when the com grew talj, 
the atttbble was sufiered to remain to be 
bumed for manure ; but when short, the 
value of the straw led them to reap close. 

In separating the grain from the straw, 
the ancients made use of horses, oxen, 
and mules, which, passing round and 
round over the threshing-floor, trod out 
the corn. All the labourers had to do, 
was to guide the movements of the oattle, 
and take care that no part of the sheaf 
remained untrodden. From a very hu- 
mane law in the Old Testament we 
learn, that among some nations it was 
customary to tie up the mouths of such 
animals as they employed in this labour, 
which was forbidden the Israelites: 
" Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when 



he treadeth out the com," Detit xxv. 4. 
Nor was it practised among the Greeks 
in the age of Homer, whom we find 
describing the oxen bellowing as they 
made their unwearied round. The thresh* 
ing^floor, which was of a circular form, 
stood on a breezy eminence, in the open 
field, where, as at present in modem 
Greece and in the Crimea, a hi^h pole 
was set up in the centre, to which the 
cattle were tied by a cord determinating 
the extent of the circle they had to de* 
scribe. The end being nailed, every tvmx 
made by the cattle coiled the rope about 
the pole and diminished their tati&e, 
until, at length, they were brought qiute 
close to the centre, after wliieh, their 
heads were tumed about, and by moving 
in an opposite direction the cord was un* 
wound. Great pains were taken in the 
constmction of this threshing-fioor, which 
was somewhat elevated about the Mntre, 
in order, as Varro observes, that what 
rain fell might speedily mn off. It waA 
sometimes paved with stone, or pitched 
with fiints, but more commonly coated 
with stucco, made level by a roller, and 
well-soaked with the lees of oil, which at 
once prevented the growth of weeds and 
grass, prevented it from cracking and 
repelled the approach of mice, anta, attd' 
moles, to which oil-lees are destructive. 
Though some authorities advise that it^ 
should be situated under the master's, tir 
at least, the steward's eye, it was generalf^f 
thought advisable to keep it at a distaAce . 
from the house and gardens, sincef the 
finer narticles of chaff, borne thickly 
through the air, caused ophthalmia, and 
often blindness, and proved exceedingly 
injurious to all plants and pulpy fruits, 
more particularly grapes. In some parta 
of the ancient world, exposed to the 
chances of summer rain, the threshing* 
floor was covered ; and even in Italy, an 
umbracula, or shed, was always con- 
Btmcted close at hand, into which the 
com could be removed in case df bad 
weather. But this in the sunnier cU- 
mate of Greece was judged unneceasaxy. 
In obedience to a notion prevalent among 
Hellenic farmers, the sheaves wevo siled 
up with the straw towards the sout&i by 
which means they believed the grain was 
enlarged and loosened from the hose. 
When the farmer happened to be scahtof 
cattle he made use of a threshins^ftaa- 
chinC) which consisted of a kind of Beivy 
sledge, toothed below with sharp 6tones 
or iron. Occasionally, too, the flail tras 
used, especially in the case of such eottk 
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as was laid up in the barn and threshed 
during winter. 

In frinnowiiig, when the breeze served, 
they simply threw the grain up into the 
air with a scope, until the wind had com- 
pletely elearea away the chaffi In liilrene 
days they had recourse to a winnowing 
machine, which, though turned by the 
hand, was of great power, as we may 
Judge from it being employed in cleansing 
vetches, and even beans. To receive the 
ehaff, which was too valuable to be lost, 
flits appear to have been sunk all round 
the threshing-floor, which, for the passage 
of the men and cattle, would appear to 
tiave been covered, save in the direction 
tf the wind. When the com was design- 
td for immediate use, one winnowing 
was deemed sufficient; but that which 
waa intended to be laid up in the granary 
Imderwent the operation a second time. 

On the buildmg and preparation of 
gnmaries the ancients bestowed great 
pains. Every means 'which could com- 
anmicate to grain firmness and durability 
appears to have been tried by them : and 
their success was answerable to their 
diligence, for, in their granaries, wlieat 
'was preserved in perfection fifty, and 
millet a hundred years. Their methods, 
iiowever, were various: some laid up 
^Mf gnan in hollow roeks and oaves, as 
in Thrace and Cappadocia ; others sank 
^eep pits in the earth, where they found it 
%b be perfectly free Arom humidity, as in 
farther Spain ; while others, as in Hither 
Spain, Apulia, and Greece, erected their 
granaries on lofty basements fronting the 
cast, and with openings towards the 
Boirdt and west winds. There was usually 
a range of numerous diminutive windows 
new the roof, to supply free vent for the 
beal^d air, while the fioor, in many 
eases, contained small apertures for the 
admitoton of the cool breezes beneath. 
*nie walls were built with suitable solidity, 
floid haYing, together with the floor, been 
{ilastered with rough mortar, made com- 
noftlV with hair, fbr which chaff was 
sometimes subftHtuted, received a coat of 
Irie stucco, on the preparation of which 
fimch eare was bestowed. It was gene- 
ralfy composed of lime-sand, and powdered 
Marble, moistened with the lees of oil, the 
peeiiliar flavour and odour of which were 
supposed effectually to repel the ap^ 
pr6acheft of nice, weevils, and ants. lii- 
Mea4 of this, a common stucco, farmed of 
clay,- was often used. Occasionally the 
jmin vttB peeked up in baskets or large 
w^ such, it may be presumed, as those 



■till employed for the purpose in Africa, 
where they are commonly Kept in a cor- 
ner outside the door. Beans and other 
pulse were preserved in oU-jars rubbed 
with ashes. 

Before the produce of the new year was 
carried in, the granaries, having been 
carefully swept, were smeared all over 
with oil-lees. Various other precautions 
were likewise taken to protect the sacred 
gifts of Demeter from depredation, such 
as drawing on the floor broad lines of 
chalk, or strewing handfuls of wild orig- 
any round the heaps, or sprinkling them 
with the ashes of oaken twigs, or dry 
cow's dung, or sprigs of wormwood and 
southernwood, or in greater quantity, the 
leaves of the everlasting. Instead of 
these, in some cases, they made use of 
powdered clay or dry pomegranate leaves 
rubbed small, and passed through a 
sieve, a choenix of which was sprinkled 
over a bushel of corn. The favourite 
plan, however, seems to have been, to 
spread a layer of half- withered flea-bane 
over the floor, on which were poured 
about ten bushels of wheat, then a layer of 
flea-bane, and so on, until the granary was 
full. Wheat thus layed up was supposed 
not only ta last many years, but also to 
preserve its weight in bread-making. To 
render barley durable, they strewed over 
it laurel leaves, or the ashes of laurel 
wood, as, likewise, everlasting calamihth, 
and gypsum, or placed a tightly-corked 
bottle of vinegar, in the middle of the 
heap. To communicate greater plumps 
ness to all kinds of grain, they sprinkled 
over the piles a mixture composed of nitre, 
spume of nitre, and fine earth, which like- 
wise acted as a preservative. To render 
flour more durable, they thrust into it 
small maple branches, stripped of their 
leaves, or little cakes of salt and cummin* 

The fruits of the earth having been 
thus safely lodged within doors, the grate^ 
ful husbandmen celebrated in honour of 
their rural gods, Demeter and Dionysos, a 
festival which may, perhaps, be denomi-* 
nated that of the ^^ harvest home." In 
Attica it took place in the great temple 
at Elensis, and continued during several 
days. No bloody sacrifices were on this 
occasion offered up ,* but, in lieu of them, 
oblations of cakes and fruit, with other 
rustic offerings, designed at once to ex- 
press their gratitude fbr past blessings 
and to render the gods propitious to them 
in future. The first loaf made from the 
new com was probably eaten <x offered 
up on this day, since it recei^^ihe nams 
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of thargelos, or thalutios, from Thalusia, 
the denomination of the festival. 

Before we quit the farm, it may be ob- 
served, that the ancients kept a nmnber 
of slaves, constituting a kind of rural- 
pdice, whose occupation wholly consisted 
m guarding the boundaries of estates. 
These, among the Romans, were denomi- 
nated rangers, or foresters. There were 
others to whom the care of the fruit was 
intrusted ; and both these classes of per- 
sons were probably elderly men, remark- 
able for their diligence and fidelity, who 
were rewarded by appointment to this 
more easy duty for their honest dis- 
charge in youth of such as were more 
painful and laborious. Boys were some- 
times set to keep watch over vineyarcls, 
as we may see in the first eidyll of Theo- 
critus, where he gives us a uvely sketch 
of such a guardian plotted against by two 
foxes. — /. A, SU John, 



THE JESUIT JACOBI AND THE 
ABYSSINIANS. 

{An Extract of a Letter in Oerman from ike Bev. 
Samuel Gobat, Malta.) 

I have now one of the twenty-four 
Abyssinians who went to Rome last sum- 
mer under my roof. As the ^^ugsberg 
Gazette published a number of articles in 
reference to the (Roman Catholic) mission 
to Abyssinia, the following ought to find 
likewise room in its columns; for I can- 
not but regard it as true in every respect, 
agreeing exactly with what I have already 
heard in Egypt.* 

Last spring, Oubie (the king) deputed- 
sixty Abyssinians to Egypt to bring an 
abuna, (head of their chinrch.) Padre 
Jacobi (head of the Roman Catholic 
mission in Abyssinia) joined this de- 
putation. One of his objects for retum- 
ing to Europe was, to fetch a reinforce- 
ment to strengthen their mission, because 
one of the two remaining priests was in 
a dangerous state of health in consequence 
of an impure disease from which he was 
suffering; and another reason was, if 
possible, to bring an abuna from Rome. 
The latter being at once reAised by 
Oubie, he begged that the head of the 
deputation, Habeta Selasse, who wished 
to see Europe, might accompany him to 
Rome. Oubie replied, that if the Coptic 
patriarch would permit this, he had no 
objection. And now, what shdl I call 

* The editor of the Augsberg Gazette was aiked 
to insert this article, but refused, urithou^ ktviag 
any reason why. ■ ■ v 



the Jesuit, light-minded, or cunning? at 
any rate, a deceiver : for he made use of 
the simple and jrielding character of 
Habeta Selasse for the accomplishment 
of his vile objects. After they reached 
Egypt, Habeta Selasse applied to the Cop- 
tic patriarch for permission to visit Rome, 
whilst the abuna prepared for his jour- 
ney ; but he refused nis request. How- 
ever, as Jacobi was the interpreter, he 
persuaded Habeta Selasse that the pa- 
triarch had given him permission. And 
in this manner two or three others were 
induced to go to Rome. But as they 
formed a plan first to proceed to Jeru- 
salem, others were led to Join them ; and 
there came in all twenty-iour Abyssinians 
to Alexandria ; and it was not till tbey 
arrived there, that they were told, they 
should not go to Jerusalem direct, but pro- 
ceed first to Rome. Some of them now 
became much dissatisfied ; but not having 
any money, nor being able to speak to any 
body, they had no alternative ; and hear- 
ing, at Cairo, that I was at Malta, Uiey 
resolved to ^o there, and remain with me. 

My wife bearing that there were many 
Abyssinians in the Lazaretto, (for I my- 
self was in S3rria at the time,) wished to 
visit them ; but she was informed, that 
they were not allowed to speak to any- 
body, and that they could not be seen. 
On leaving the quarantine, padre Jacobi 
told them, that I was no longer in Malta* 
However, as some were very desirous of 
seeing me, he promised at last to direct 
them to my house, for which purpose, he 
employed a Maltese monk. But they 
led them about two hours' distance in an 
opposite direction, where certainly no- 
body knew anything of me. One of them, 
who knew a little Italian, learned that 
my house was just in an opposite quar- 
ter, and he urged Jacobi to bring them to 
me. The latter, appearing to make every 
inquiry, led them about from church to 
church till the day was gone. Upon this 
some got quite angry, and insisted on 
coming to me in the night ; but he pro- 
mised to bring them to me without fail, 
in the morning. However, when morning 
came, they were informed that the vessel 
was ready to sail, and that they must pre- 
pare immediately for their departure ; and 
thus he succeeded in guarding them eSecU 
ually at Malta. And whilst he watched 
over them in this manner, he was not 
inactive in preparing and concerting plans 
with reference to other movements. 

Padre Jacobi had desired a letter from 
Oubie to his holinesa the pope, which the 
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foimer refused ; but as Jacob! had written 
to Rome before of the conversion of two 
Abyssinian kings, he must needs have a 
letter, at least from one of them. In the 
quarantine, such a letter, in the name of 
Oubie, was written to the pope, according 
to which the innocent Oubie (innocent at 
least in this respect) is represented as 
kissing the feet of his holiness, and inti- 
mating, without saying it in many words, 
that he should be glad to see an abuna 
and more missions from Rome in his 
country. But in order to render Oubie 's 
letter and mission the more imposing and 
important, and worthy the acceptance of 
Ids holiness, four of the poor Abyssin- 
ians must be raised to the dignity of 
royalty, and be called relatives of $e king. 
Habeta Selasse, as the tallest and finest 
amongst them, must be the king's bro- 
ther, whose name, very wisely, was not 
expressed. The Jesuit had, however, 
Bome difficulty to appease the conscience 
of this simple-hearted Abyssinian. The 
two next handsomest among them must 
be cousins of the king, as likewise Djali, 
(who is now with me, and the nar- 
rator of these facts,) because Jacobi was 
rather suspicious of him for knowing a 
little Italian, and having been the king's 
servant formerly. The other twenty, un- 
known to themselves, must be the attend- 
ants of these four princes ; for nobody 
could inquire into the matter, as car- 
dinal Mezzofanti (the ^reat linguist of 
Rome) does not speak the Amharic lan- 
guage. After their arrival at Rome, the 
four of royal blood were carried in a 
handsome carriage into the city, which 
honour was afterwards often repeated, 
whilst the others had to trot after them 
on foot. They were soon presented to 
bis holiness the pope, who was satisfied, 
considering their high rank, to have them 
only kiss his knee. He likewise told 
them to sit down, though Jacobi whis- 
pered to them from behind not to sit in 
the presence of his holiness. Nay, the 
pope took a chair, and seated himself in 
the midst of them, so that they, in conse- 
quence of his great condescension, re- 
farded him after their visit as an angel, 
[earing and seeing, however, that he 
never acted in this manner towards any 
body, they became doubtful whether his 
condescension was not rather cunning 
than real humility, and that he merely 
wished to catch them, and through them 
their nation. They were then invited to 
dine with his holiness, and almost daily 
with the cardinals. On all these occasions 



something was discoyered in their con- 
duct that was displeasing to the papists : 
the pope himself appeared on every in- 
terview with them less friendly. His 
holiness riding out one day, they were 
placed in a prominent situation, and as he 
passed by them, he stood or rose before 
tliem in his carriage, and the persons 
stationed behind told them to fall on the 
ground before him ; and as every eye was 
nxed on them, and they did not prostrate 
themselves, it was rumoured, that they 
were newly converted foreign princes, 
and did not understand the customs of 
Rome. 

The cardinals discovered, by degrees, 
that only three were willing to remain at 
Rome as Catholics, and to enter the Pro- 
paganda, and that the rest were all unde- 
cided, and some even strongly prejudiced 
against Popery. Whether they likewise 
discovered, that they had been made 

frinces only at the Lazaretto in Malta, 
cannot tell. However, it was at last 
suddenly resolved, that nineteen out of 
the twenty-four should depart in company 
with Jacobi and two other monks. The re- 
maining five only were detained — three, in 
order to be received into the Propaganda, 
as alluded to, according to their wishes ; 
another because he was considered dan- 
gerous to their interests, but he was 
resolved to make his escape as soon as 
an opportunity should offer ; and our Djali 
was detained, because he showed no readi- 
ness to embrace Romanism, and was in 
possession of certain secrets, and under- 
stood a little Italian, for which reasons he 
was regarded as highly dangerous to their 
cause ui Abyssinia. After the nineteen 
had taken their departures, with Jacobi 
and two other monks at their head, Djali 
was urged to become a Roman Catholic, 
or at least to enter the Propaganda, where 
they could have bound him over by cer- 
tain promises which he would have to 
make. At last, he declared, that if they 
would not let him go, he would write to 
Oubie, and inform him that they kept 
him by force. Upon this, he was sent 
away in company of three priests, who 
were to conduct him to Syria, and thence 
to Alexandria. But as they arrived at 
Malta, (for they were obli&^ed to take that 
route), Djali left all his things on board 
ship, and came to me. He is not a con- 
verted man, but is often very uneasy 
about the state of his soul: and what 
pleases me most is, that he is very anxious 
concerning his parents and relatives ; be- 
cause, as he says, they do not know the 
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Saviotir, and, notwitbitancting tbeir im- 
moral lives, place all theb hopes on their 
holv actions. 

I forgot to state, that the Abyssinians 
compared Rome with Athens, as repre- 
sented in Acts xvii., on account of the 
many graven images. You will know 
already, that our society has given up the 
plan of establishing a seminary here for 
the education of Arab youths. I have, 
therefore, received Djali at the expense 
of my private friends. 

It is generally known, that the eastern 
states cannot endure graven and molten 
images. When, therefore, Jacohi observed 
that the Abyssinians abominated such 
Images, be employed the influence of 
others to induce them to kiss them ; but 
seeing that they only became the more 
enraged therebv, he told them, these were 
images of heatnen idols, made by idola- 
ters, which were retained in the church 
for no other purpose than to remind men 
from what darkness God had delivered 
them through his saints. But upon fur- 
ther inquiry, on the part of the Abvssin- 
ians, •* Why, then, do people bow befbre 
them, and kiss them t '^ he replied, " Be- 
cause the church, being afraid that the 
ie;norant populace might worship idols, 
she has baptized and consecrated them, 
and they represent now the saints whose 
names they bear, similar to heathens, 
when through baptism they are made 
Christians ; and now these images have 
the two-fold advantage : first, that they 
represent unto us the abominations of 
heathenism ; and secondly, that they re- 
present also the saints, whose protection 
and intercession the people do well to 
seek,*' etc. Mr. Kruse informs me, that 
the nineteen Abyssinians who left Rome 
with Jacobi and the other two monks, for 
Jerusalem, have returned to Egypt, some 
time since, and set out with them for 
Abyssinia. But he states, that they were 
much dissatisfied with Jacobi and Rome, 
and would make use of him, and submit 
to him and his associates, only till they 
reached their native country; then, it 
was their plan, to procure their expulsion 
from their country. The other priest, 
padre Guisseppe, of whom 1 said above, 
as being in a dying state, had in conse- 
quence of bis shocking illness lost his 
nose, and then died. 



Theamo, the wif(?of Pythagoras, who 
was bom about 586 i.e., writes to Eubula 



as follows, on the education of children. 
It contains some advice which manr 
Christian mothers might listen to with 
advantage : — 

" I hear you bring up your children in 
a delicate manner. But let me remind 
you, that it is the duty of a mother not 
to educate her offspring in habits of 
pleasure and indulgence, but to give them 
the discipline which will lead them to 
that whicn is good and wise. See that 
you do not act the part of one that rather 
flatters than loves them. When pleasure 
becomes part of the education of children, 
it is sure to render them ungovernable. 
Nothin? is more pleasing to children than 
habitual indulgence ; wherefore, my dear 
friend, have a special care not to convert 
your nursery into a place rather of se- 
duction than education. Nature is se- 
duced and perverted when the will and 
senses become devoted to pleasure; the 
mind is thereby rendered incapable of 
effort, and the body is enfeebled. 

" Children should be seasoned by rough 
and laborious exercises for the sorrows 
and conflicts of life, that they may not 
be the slaves of accidents and impres- 
sions, charmed with whatever flatters the 
sense, and frightened by every call to 
exertion ; but, on the contrary, may learn 
to honour virtue above all things, ab- 
staining from pleasure, and resting on 
what IS good and proiitable. Neither 
ought fhev to be suffered to eat to sa- 
tiety, to be expensively amused, to be 
licentious in their sports, to say what they 
please, or to choose their own pursuits. 

** I am informed that if they cry, you 
are frill of fears, and are ambitious to 
change their tears into laughter, and even 
if they strike their nurse, or use violent 
language towards yourself, that you only 
smile; that your study is how to keep 
them cool in the summer heat, and warm 
in the winter's fh)st ; and to surroimd 
them with all those indulgences which 
poor children know nothing of, and with- 
out which they are as well nourished, 
grow as well, and enjoy a firmer con- 
stitution and better health. Tou seem 
to bring up your children as if they wera 
the progeny of Sardanapalus, dissolving 
by effeminate breeding the proper nature 
of the other sex. What can be done 
with a child who if lie has not his food 
brought him immediately, sets up a cry ; 
and when the time for his meal' arrives, 
is only content with what solicits the 
palate; is overcome with a little beat, 
trembles with a little cold, spurns at 
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proof, is ittipatiexit of denial, must have 
dainties, or is mightily offended ; delights 
in "wickedness, and carries his efilminate 
selfishness Into every thin^ he says and 
docs ? But, my dear friend, knowing, as 
you well do, that children hrought up in 
these hahits of softness and self-indul- 
gence, when they come to man's estate, 
are in a condition of miserable slavery ; 
withhold from them, 1 entreat you, these 
allurements, and, conducting their edu- 
cation on strict and austere, instead of 
tli€se enervating principles, accustom 
them to endure nunger and thirst, cold 
and heat, and to comport themselves 
with modest shame before their equals 
and their seniors. Thus taught and bred 
up, they will become noble and ingenious 
in their minds and manners, in the sea- 
sons both of study and relaxation. It 
is labour, my dear friend, which prepares 
the minds oi boys for the highest attain- 
ments ; by which process, when properly 
prepared, they will the more readily 
take the dye and tincture of virtuous 
principles. Wherefore^ I pray you to be 
very careful, lest, as vines badly trained 
are destitute of fruit, so your children, 
in consequence of their bad education, 
may yield only the useless products of a 
perverse education." — Roberts's History 
of Letter Writing^ 

5PHE SiCT. 

To one who has cultivated his taste, 
and learned to appreciate the graceful in 
form and harmonious in colour, there is 
perhaps no object the contemplation of 
which is more calculated to impart de- 
light, than the sky. Its deepening and 
fading tints, its endlessly varied combina- 
tions of cloud, continually present us with 
an object of pleasure, and insensible and 
tasteless indeed must we be, if such beau- 
ties do not command our notice and ad- 
miration. 

The painters and poets have found in 
the sky never-ending objects for the exer- 
cise of their pencil and their pen. Claude 
Lorraine, it is well known, would spend 
days together, from morning till night, 
in the fields, observing the sky ; and his 
paintings testify to what good purpose he 
observed. The younger Vandevelde, too, 
it is said, would go out in all weathers, 
stonh and sunshine, to study its appear- 
ances, taking with hiin sheets of paper, on 
which to depict its colouring and the forms 
of the clouds, and which excursions he 
used to call, in his Dutch accent, ''going 



a skoying.** The poets also, those perse- 
vering readers and expounders of the book 
of nature, have most of them touched 
this subject with a loving hand, and there 
are few indeed who have not left us some 
glowing lines descriptive of sunset and 
moonlight. But, leavmg books and paint- 
ings, let us endeavour to read for our- 
selves a page or two, as it appears before 
us, fresh and glowing* 

It is morning. How intensely blue is 
the unclouded sky! How one's spirit 
seems to drink, as it were, its life and 
freshness I How indescribable is its ceru- 
lean splendour ! What a strange thrill of 
delight fills one^s breast as we turn the 
eye upward, and behold the illimitable 
expanse of unspecked blue ! Feeling is 
too deep for expression. How overwhelm- 
ingly vast appears the vaulted arch of 
heaven — "the desert of air." as a poet 
expressively terms it, when it is, as now, 
" a morning without clouds I" And how 
gloriously tne regal sun rises higher and 
higher in the heavens! How majesti- 
cally and resolutely he holds on his way t 
Fresh and bright as when he first tried 
his untrod course on the morning of crea- 
tion, he stiUf in the language of the 
psalmist, "rejoiceth as a strong man to 
run a race," Psa. xix. 5. How he daz* 
zles the eye with his silvery glories ! His 
brightness seems to penetrate the heart 
with its sunshine ; he seems to shine glad^ 
ness into the breast, and to warm the 
affections into deep and universal love. 
How prodigally he pours a flood of light 
around, penetrating the woods and val- 
leys, and illuminating the recesses of na- 
ture ! Every blade of grass twinkles with 
sparkling dew-drops, and every flower 
seems bathed in silvery dew. One might 
almost imagine the fabled valley of dia- 
monds realized. And what additional 
life appears in every sparkling bedewed 
flower, as it seems to wake up in glad- 
ness of heart, refreshed and strengthened 
from the repose of the night, and breath- 
ing the strange sweetness of the morning 
air ! There is a joyful stir also in the 
insect world : the bee is already abroad, 
and that ** living blossom of the air,** the 
butterfly, wings its happy flight from 
flower to flower. A thousand insect 
wings are buzzing about in newness of 
life, and the little fish leap out of the 
water, as though from excess of joy. 
Oh, what do they not lose who lie late in 
their beds, not only in time and health, 
but in pure and elevating pleasure ! What 
do they not lose, too, in devotional feeling 
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for at luch an hour, and surrounded by 
•uch influences, he must be insensible 
indeed who is not conscious of a gush of 
strong and warm feeling. He must have 
blinded his eyes, or hardened his heart, 
who can walk abroad at such an hour 
without admiring the beauty of nature, 
and adoring the love and wisdom of God* 

" Til yery sweet to look into the fair 
And open face of heayen ; to breathe a prayer 
Full in the smile of the blue firmament/' 

The lark that mounts and sings seems 
to incite man to approach his Maker with 
adoration and gratitude: all things call 
upon him to utter that praise which all 
are unable worthily to celebrate. 

It is noon. The sun is shining in all 
his meridian splendour. The clouds have 
been gathering slowly, and now accumu- 
late into well-defined masses. What bold 
and picturesque forms ! What goreeous 
towers of cloud, heaped pile upon pile in 
massive grandeur! They seem almost 
motionless; to sleep, as it were, in the 
sunlight. See, they slowly break, and 
form still more beautiful combinations. 
What splendid colouring !— what a model 
for the artist! What bold distinctness, 
yet what delicate softness I What depth of 
colour, yet what transparent ainness I 
What breadth, yet what exceeding finish ! 
And how finely they contrast with the 
blue sky ! As they slowly sail onward, 
how much they relieve the landscape, 
chequering the fields beneath with light 
and shade ! That massive cloud yonder 
is increasing: we shall have a storm. 
These " wandering cisterns of the sky " 
are about to lighten themselves, and re- 
fresh the thirsty and fainting earth. The 
air is full of electricity; the masses of 
dark clouds hurry together in fearful 
commotion. How deep-coloured and 
inky they appear, their lower edges 
fringed and rugged with the threatening 
rain ! Let us hasten to shelter, but not 
to the trees, lest the lightniuj^ be attracted 
by them. What a blinding flash ! Hark I 
the thunder rattles along the clouds, and 
mutters in the distance. What large 
drops — what a pattering noise they make 
on the ground! Now they fall thicker 
and faster, all is in a mist ; the ground 
smokes with the violence of the rain. 
But the storm will soon cease, the light- 
ning is fainter and fainter, the thunder is 
scarcely heard, the clouds are breaking, 
and the blue sky again peeps joyfully 
through the scattering black cloud, and 
the "clear shining afler rain" con- 



trasts strangely and delightfully vitih the 
cheerless ffloom a few mmutes ago. The 
indomitable sun shines out again, and 
the drenched trees and flowers dazzle 
with intolerable brightness. And look- 
look, the glorious rainbow ! It strides 
the black cloud in majestic beauty, like 
some gigantic angel of peace, to drive 
away the spirit of the storm, and to 
hush the conflicting elements. Bright, 
glorious rainbow ! how shall the tongue 
express, or the pen portray, the feelmgg 
of the heart in contemplating its beauty t 
How eloquently it speaks of peace and 
promise, mercy and love ! Who does not 
sympathise with the poet^ 

" My heart leaps np when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky f 

It is evening. The clouds have all 
vanished away, except a few in the west : 
the evening breeze seems to have swept 
them away. How exquisitely the blue is 
softened into the yellow of sunset ! There 
is a melancholy sweetness in eventide, 
which is very attractive to the thoughtful 
and devotional. To a fanciful mind, all 
nature seems at her devotions. There is 
a hushing stillness, a sacred silence, over 
all the landscape. The trees are motion- 
less in the still air; the very aspen is 
still. Everything seems to whisper of 
death, and heaven, and eternity, inviting 
man to look upward, and caliine away 
his thoughts from the world. All living 
things seem preparing for repose : the 
little bird is safe in its nest, the insect 
snuely reposes itself beneath the shelter- 
ing leaf, and the timid flower folds itself 
up from the pernicious influence of the 
night Amid such calmness and tran- 
quillity, every influence is adapted to 
sooth the passions, and lull to rest the 
careworn and anxious spirit. In such an 
hour as this Isaac went out into the 
fields to meditate, and a more fitting sea- 
son he could not have chosen. But the day- 
light is fast departing, the warm colours 
deepen in the west, the yellows redden, 
and the few remaining clouds catch the 
bright tints. Look at that strangely- 
beautiful colour above the western nori- 
zon I It is not blue, it is not yellow, but 
a transparent unearthly green, such as 
painters cannot imitate. The streaky 
clouds are tinged still more magnificently 
as the sun slowly declines, and with their 
gorgeous purple and gold form, as it 
were, a drapery befitting his regal splen- 
dour. Like the Christian, he is glorious 
in his rising, but more glorious in his 
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setting. Now he sinks below the hori- 
zon, and the sky is shadowed with the 
deepening tints of night. Twilight flings 
her my mantle over the landscape, 
though, far up in the heavens, a little 
cloua or two is still gilded with the glory 
of the departed sun. The evening star 
shines out upon the darkening sky, and 
seems the brighter, because the rest have 
not yet appeared. The purple and gold 
have departed, the last golden tints have 
faded away, and evening, with its still 
and pensive beauties, melts away into 
twilignt and darkness. 

It is night. The moon rises in placid 
miuesty, with her broad disk of silver 
light, shedding her soft brightness over 
the dark landscape. How smoothly she 
threads her way among the fleecy clouds, 
that momentarily change their aspect of 
light and shade as she pursues her silver 
track among them! Now she is hidden 
behind that dark cloud, and the landscape 
is darkened. Now she emerges again ; 
no, it is but the increased brightness as 
she approaches. Now she bursts forth 
gloriously, and lights up the gloomy land- 
scape. How majestically she glides along, 
glassing herself in the tranquil stream, 
admiring, as it were, her pearly fairness ! 
How gracefullv the clouds are grouped 
about her path! They seem to spnng 
from one common centre, and diverge in 
all directions with inimitable grace and 
beauty. The twinkling stars stud the 
vaidt of heaven, still obedient to their 
Creator as when he first marshalled them 
and called them all by their names. Well 
has the poet said — 

" The uiidevout Mtronomer is mad." 

And surely he who can look up at the sky, 
and behold the thousands of twinkling 
stars, and notfeel some devotional thoughts 
within him, must be morally insane. The 
contemplation of such vastness should fill 
US with a deep sense of our own little- 
ness, and adoring wonder at the conde- 
scension and love of our Creator. So the 
psalmist felt when he uttered the memo- 
rable exclamation, " When I consider thy 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars, which thou hast or- 
dained ; what is man, that thou art mind- 
ful of him? and the son of man, that thou 
Tisitest him?" Psa. viii. 3, 4. 

^ S. W^ P. 

STUDY OP DIVINE TRUTH. 

He who becomes a student of nature, 
toon finds that he is bending over a 



fountain which deepens beneath his ^aze. 
And what is the Jewish economy, if we 
desire to reach its interior truths, but 
a vast, profound, elaborated enigma, to 
which tne gospel, indeed, brings us the 
key, but the opening and exploration of 
which is vet incomplete; excusing, if 
not justifying the opinion of Origen, that 
'* a clear understanding of the reasons of 
the Israelitic economy, and of all the 
Levitical laws, belongs to the privileges 
of the future life." And the teaching of 
Christ seems to possess the same profound 
and comprehensive character. Compara- 
tive anatomy informs us, not only that 
animated nature forms an ascending se- 
ries of beings, beginning with few organs, 
and increasing in number, complexity, 
and finish, up to man ; biit that, in some 
of the earliest and simplest links of the 
living chain, there is traceable a promise, 
a mute prophecy of all the rest, a rough 
outline of all that is to follow — that many 
processes are sketched in the lower ani- 
mals, the completion of which is reserved 
for the composition of man. In like 
manner, the entire system of Judaism 
was one compacted prophecy of the gos- 
pel, a nresentiment of Christianity; in 
which the great doctrines and virtues, 
which it is the province of the new dis- 
pensation to develope and mature, may 
DC found in their embryos and elements. 
And on the same principle, in the sayings 
of Christ, the gospel may be found thrown 
out in its rudiments. " For Christ," saith 
Milton, '' gives no full comments, or 
continued discourses; but speaks oft in 
monosyllables, like a master scattering 
the heavenly grain of his doctrine like 
pearls here and there, which requires a 
skilful and laborious gatherer." His 
teaching is the seed-plot, in which the 
great doctrines of grace were first sown, 
to be afterwards transplanted and culti- 
vated in the inspired ministry of the 
apostles, where they have room to luxu- 
riate and yield in perfection the fruit of 
Ufe. 

The church of God has been too generally 
content with the great surface-truths of 
revelation ; those which we have only to 
stoop for in order to possess ; but which 
are made so obvious and placed so near, 
not as a premium to indolence, but in 
accommodation to our moral incurious- 
ness and necessities; not as a dispensa- 
tion from diligent investigation, out as 
an allurement to it where it can be made, 
and to render it unnecessary where il 
cannot. <' The kingdom of heaven," in 
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the Beiw« of ceUitial truth, " is like trea* 
sure hid in a field ; the whicb, when a 
man hath found he hideth ; and, for joy 
thereof, goeth and selleth all that he 
hath, andbuveth that field j" and huyeth 
it, in order that he may ransack and turn 
up every part of it, and make himself 
master of all its treasures. And further, 
it is as if the same man, while digging 
for more coins and concealed jewels, 
should unexpectedly happen on a vein 
of precious ore. Hitherto, we have done 
little more than collect, estimate, and 
classify the more accessible treasures. 
But let the shaft, which is already be- 

fun, be sunk deep enough, and the la- 
ours of the mine be properly conducted, 
and the discovery of many a rich and 
precious lode will demonstrate that the 
great globe itself is not more interlaced 
with golden veins, and filled with me^ 
cious things, than the field of revelation, 
the storehouse of the unsearchable riches 
of Christ. — Harris. 



BINTS ON HEALTH, FOUNDED ON 

PHYSIOLOGICAL FACTS, 

No. VII. 

LAWS WHICH EBOVLATK THE HBAI.VBT 
AOTCOIf OF THB DIOE8TITE OROAVS. 

A KNOWLEDGE of the nutrltive propeiv 
ties of the various productions of the 
vegetable and animal kingdom, and the 
comparative facility with which they yield 
to the process of digestion, will alone 
afford us but little assistance in the regu- 
lation of diet. Far too great importance 
has frequently been attached to the quali- 
ties of different kinds of food, and par- 
ticular aliments have been condemned 
for effects which should rather have been 
attributed to the quantity, and still more 
perhaps to the circumstances in which 
they have been taken. We must, there- 
fore, recur to the plain physiological facts 
stated in our outline of the structure and 
functions of the digestive organs, and 
view the results of experimental che- 
mistry alluded to in our last number, in 
connexion with these, before we can ar- 
rive at any satisfactory general rules for 
our guidance. And, upon the whole, 
without entering into any particulars 
which may be considered as not abso- 
lutely proved, and consequently involved 
in some degree of obscurity, the follow- 
ing deductions are perhaps the most wor- 
thy of attention : — 

1. We have seen that tJie perpetual 



waste to which living bodies are 8ub|)«ct» 
is repaired almost exclusively by the 
ingestion of nutritious and wholesome 
ailment It obviously follows, that to 
ensure health, the amount of supply must 
necessarily be at Uast adequate to the 
demand. This must, of course, vary ac- 
cording to circumstances. Those whose 
occupations are laborious, oir who are ac- 
customed to take much active exercise 
in the open air, require a much larger 
quantity of nutriment than the sedentary* 
When growth is proceeding rapidly, a 
liberal supply of fresh material ia essen- 
tially necessary. All this is pointed out 
by the keen appetite and vigorous and 
rapid digestion, which in a healthy con*- 
dition are uniformly present under theae 
circumstances; whereas, in mature life, 
especially in the case of persons confined 
in doors, the appetite is less, and th« 
power of digestion proportionahly weaker* 
jSut whenever the quantity of food taken 
is materially defective in quantity or 
quality, general weakness, stunted growth, 
disease of various kinds — ^it may be pre- 
mature decay, and even mental imbe- 
cility — are the invariable results. The 
middling and upper classes of society 
lieed little admonition relative to this 
subject, except it be to attend more feel- 
ingly to the wants of their poorer bre- 
thren. Much misery is undoubtedly in- 
duced by the intemperate and impro- 
vident habits of the poor themselves, but 
it is little conceived how large an amount 
of evil is inflicted upon even the indus- 
trious and laborious, by their being over- 
worked, and, at the same time, under-fed. 
It is said to be a rare thing for a hard- 
working artizan to attain to a good old 
age. On the duty of employers, how- 
ever, it is beside our purpose to enlarge, 
any more than upon that consideratioii 
of the poor and needy, so frequendy and 
amply inculcated in the word of God. 
Instances have again and again been de^ 
tected, directly illustrative of our positign, 
in which a little physiological informar 
tion, independent of any higher principle, 
would have prevented most serious mis- 
chief, and sometimes with as much eco- 
nomical advantage in addition, as could 
have been desired. We noticed at the 
commencement of these hints, the remark- 
able fact, that about a century ago, out of 
2,800^ pauper infants annually received 
into workhouses in London, the mortality 
was as great as 2,690 , but that, by sub- 
sequent arrangements, it was reduc^ to 
450 out of the same n^mb^r. This 
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frightful amount of disease and death was 
partly oqcasioned by impure air ; but the 
principal cause of it was totally inade- 
quate ncmrisbmeot. We likewise briefly 
adverted to an ej^traordin^ry prevalence 
of disease in the Milbank penitentiary, 
in the year 1823'-24. This occurrence 
forms a lamentable warning against the 
reduction'of diet to an insufficient amount. 
The allowance to the prisoners had for^ 
merly been from 31 to 33 ounces of dry 
nutriment daily, and the prison was con- 
sidered healthy; but, in 1822, it was re- 
duced to 2 1 ounces. The health of the pri<- 
soners continued unbroken for nearly six 
months, but scurvy, together with other 
diseases of debility, then manifested itself 
unequivocally ; and out of 860 prisoners, 
437, or 62 per cent, were affected with it. 
The prisoners employed in the kitchen, 
who nad 8 ounces of additional food, were 
not affected, excepting three who had 
been only there for a few days. After 
the epidemic had spre^id to a great ex- 
tent, it was found that the addition of 8 
ounces to the daily allowance of vegetable 
food, and of half an ounce to the animal 
foody facilitated the operation of the reme- 
dies used for the restoration of the health 
of the prisoners. Nearly ell who were 
removea and supplied with an adequate 
diet, recovered. The officers of the pri- 
son, who lived well, were never affected. 

Kecent researches have thrown light 
upon some of the causes of the well- 
known alarming mutiny at the Nore, in 
1797. << At that time," it is stated in a 
" Statistical Report of the Health of the 
Kavy for the year 1830 to 1836 inclusive, 
published by order of the House of Com- 
mons," '^ a ship of war was on many ac- 
counts an object of aversion ; destructive 
diseases, under various forms, being one. 
Scurvy, putrid ulcer, malignant dysentery 
and fever, allied to that of gaols, sud- 
denly swept off the greater portions of 
many ships' crews, and well nigh de<- 
popiuated fleets. Many causes, no doubt, 
concurred to occasion these maladies ; 
but in the production of the first and worst, 
the most fertile and constant cause, was 
insufficient nuiriiion resultiny from scanty 
and insufficient food. The nutriment 
supplied by public rations to seamen and 
Qoarines, was at least one-third less than 
it is now. It is abundant, but not in ex- 
cess, at present ; it is therefore not won- 
derful, however deplorable, that the in- 
iufficient supplies of these days, without 
any strong concurring agencv, should oc- I 
caaioa diseases of absolute debility, or ex* j 



cite disease by its leading to ao much 
misery and death, Tha necessary eviU 
of war, whether arising from battle or 
shipwreck, were trivial when compared 
with those tremendous calamities which 
might have been avoided. In 1797, the 
victualling was changed, greatly im- 
proved, and strictly regulated; and, con- 
sequent immediat^y to the change, the 
health of the seamen improved strikingly. 
These four forms of disease" (those men- 
tioned above) ** are now prov.ed to be no 
more dependent on resiaence in a ship 
than in a house, and are scarcely known 
except by name." From these facts, and 
many others which might be adduced, we 
may see the absurdity and inconsistency 
with the laws of the animal economy, of 
any attempt at a reduction of diet to the 
lowest possible limit. But. 

2. We have a^ain seen ttiat the copious- 
ness of the efiusion of gastric juice — the 
great agent of digestion — bears reference 
not to me quantity of matter introduced 
into the stomach, out to the wants of the 
system. We have here, then, on the 
other hand, a direct warning against ex- 
cess, as well as an intimation as to the 
kind of restriction which ought to be im- 
posed. Indulgence in eating to any con- 
siderable extent is fraught with so many 
and such obvious evils, that it is quite un- 
necessary to enlarge upon them. But 
many persons are little aware, to how 
great an extent a minor desree of reple^ 
tion interferes with the healthy condition 
of the digestive organs, and consequently 
with the general health. If the quantity 
of food introduced into the stomach 
exceed, although in a small degree, the 
proportionate quantity of gastric fluid 
prepared for its digestion, the portion un- 
digested will produce irritation, alter the 
secretions of the mucous coat, deprive 
its papillae of their natural covering, and 
set up erythematic inflammation! before 
any symptom of general uneasiness gives 
much indication of the mischief that is 
going on. All this was seen in the 
course of experiments made on Alexis 
St. Martin, before alluded to, after the 
slightest excess, even when no other 
general symptom was present to indicate 
its existence ; in allusion to which, Dr. 
A. Combe well remarks, that " many per- 
sons who obviously live too free, protest 
against the fact because they feel no im- 
mediate inconvenience, either from the 
quantity of food or the stimulants in 
which they habitually indulge j or, in 
other words, because they expenenca no 
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pain, nckneis, or headache — nothmg, 
perhaps, hut slight ftilness and oppression, 
which soon passes o£ Observation ex- 
tended over a sufficient lenjg^th of time, 
however, shows that the concmsion drawn 
is entirely fallacious, and that the real 
amount of injury is not felt at the mo- 
ment — merely because, for a wise purpose, 
nature has deprived us of any conscious- 
ness of either the existence or the state 
of the stomach during health. Had St. 
Martin's stomach and its inflamed patches 
not been visible to the eye, he too might 
have been pleased that his temporary ex- 
cesses did him no harm ; but when they 
presented themselves in such legible cha- 
racters, that Dr. B. could not help seeing 
them, argument and supposition were at 
an end, and the broad fact could not be 
denied." This refiisal of the stomach to 
digest a superfluity of food, is, in truth, a 
most beneficent provision ; for if an un- 
due quantity of cnyle were formed, this 
in its turn would produce an undue quan- 
tity of blood, oppressing all the functions, 
rendering us perpetually liable to the 
most serious forms of disease, and per- 
haps suddenly cutting short life. What, 
then, is excess ? To attempt to construct 
a universal standard as to tiie quantity of 
food necessary to maintain life in the 
most healthy condition, is obviously im- 

Sossible — so much depends upon indivi- 
uality of constitution, period of life, state 
of health, degree of mental and corporeal 
exertion, habit, temperament, etc. 

The best general rule is unquestionably 
that laid down by Dr. Paris, because 
founded upon the strictest physiological 
principles: ''To attend carefully to the 
first feeling of satiety." When the relish 
given by the appetite ceases, a single 
mouthful more will oppress a weak sto- 
mach. But this rule will he of use only 
upon the condition, that the food be 
eaten slowly and masticated thoroughly ; 
otherwise appetite may continue after the 
stomach has received more than it can 
well digest The digestive apparatus of 
infants and young children is evidently 
adapted for the simplest kind of food only, 
hut restriction as to quantity is in their 
case no less requisite ; perhaps it is not 
too much to say, that one half of the 
ordinary diseases of children are occa- 
sioned by inattention as to this particular. 
" It is astonishing," in the language of a 
modern author, " with what exclusive- 
ness of understanding eating is regarded, 
even by intelligent parents, as the grand 
solatium or panacea for all the pains and 



troubles that afflict the young." In in- 
fants " every expression of uneasiness is 
considered as an indication of appetite, 
although ten minutes may not have 
elapsed since the preceding repast. Be- 
cause the mouth is open when the child 
is cr3ring, and the mouth leads to the 
stomach, parents jump to the conclusion 
that it is open for the purpose of heing 
filled, and proceed to cram it accord- 
ingly." To restrict even infants as much 
as possible, and certainly young children, 
at least to regular periods for eating, 
allowing the stomach to rest during the 
intervals, without the usual farrago of 
cakes, biscuits, and sweetmeats, is a mea- 
sure all but absolutely essential to a state 
of sound health. 

3. We have noticed that it is pointed 
out by the conformation of the teeth, and 
the general structure of his digestive 
organs, that man is intended to derive 
nourishment alike from the productions 
of the animal and vegetable creation. 
It seems necessarily to follow, that a due 
admixture of both is most conducive to 
health. From the preponderance of the 
grinding teeth, some authors have at- 
tempted to deduce the proportion in 
which vegetable food should be taken in 
comparison with that which is furnished 
by the flesh of animals. This may appear 
fanciful. Nevertheless, experience does 
prove, that a predominance of vegetable 
food is salutary — ^varying according to cir- 
cumstances. Persons of sedentary habits, 
for instance, are oppressed, and some- 
times become diseased, from the excess of 
nutriment which a full animal diet will 
occasion. Artizans and labourers in con- 
fined manufactories are said to suffer 
much from a failure in the crops of sum- 
mer fruits ; whereas those who take much 
exercise, and growing youths, thrive upon 
a more generous diet of animal food ; an 
excess of nutriment being required for 
the developement of the body. But, under 
all circumstances, an admixture of the 
two kinds of food will be found most 
beneficial. A considerable quantity of 
bread, for instance, should be taken with 
meat — a point little attended to. All 
fatty and oily matters are especially liable 
to disagree, unless taken with a due pro- 
portion of farinaceous food of some kind. 
It is evident the digestive organs were 
never intended for the reduction of highly 
concentrated food. This is pointed out 
by the very sparing manner in which we 
find concentrated aliment, even in either 
animal or vegetable food separately con- 
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sidered. The fibrin of the former is 
blended with albumen, gelatin, etc. ; 
in the latter we find starch, gluten, muci- 
lage, etc., all combined together ; saccha- 
rine blended with mucilaginous ingre- 
dients; oleaginous matter combined with 
farinaceous. The lower animals can no 
more endure food in which nutriment is 
reduced into the smallest compass than 
we can ourselves, as is proved by the con- 
dition of post-horses : to support the ex- 
traordinary exertions required of them, 
it is found necessary to feed them on 
corn alone. 

4. The late developement of the teeth, 
is a sufficient indication that solid food 
is not designed for infancy; and their 
early removal, of the kind of diet that is 
best adapted for age. This is a point 
worth noticing, as the most serious mis- 
takes are frequently committed ; tending 
in the one case greatly to derange the 
system, and to lay the foundation of seri- 
ous disease ; and in the other, to shorten 
life. For the sustenance of the first 
seven or eight months a fluid aliment is 
prepared, which, for nutritive quality and 
adaptation to the necessity of the case, 
places it at an immeasurable distance 
from the utmost attainments of chemical 
science. That either fashion or caprice 
should ever be permitted to interfere with 
such an arrangement is deeply to be 
lamented ; but there are instances in 
which it is inexpedient, or impossible, to 
comply with it. In such cases, the ab- 
surdity of loading the stomach with an 
aliment not analogous, is at once appa- 
rent. A direct law of nature is interfered 
with ; and can it be a matter of wonder 
that disorder and disease should ensue? 
Asses' milk is, upon the whole, the best 
substitute ; if this cannot be had, two- 
third parts of cow's milk, with one-third 
part of barley gruel or water slightly 
sweetened — but in general nothing else. 
The gradual developement of the teeth, 
from the appearance of the first incisor 
to the entire completion of the process, 
may likewise be looked upon as pointing 
out how gradual and cautious we should 
be in allowing food of a more and more 
solid texture, till fibrinous matter can at 
length be masticated. We find, accord- 
ingly, if animal food be given too early, 
or in too large a quantity, the system be- 
comes e^^cited and irritated, the ordinary 
diseases of childhood are attended with 
much constitutional disturbance and dan- 
ger, nutrition is actually impeded, the 



child continues thin even while it is eat- 
ing heartily, and a foundation is laid for 
the production of scrofula and other 
diseases. So again, in the decline of life, 
a substantial diet becomes more and more 
oppressive, and is in fact less and less 
needed. There is likewise a danger of 
the delicate vessels of the brain giving, 
way, if a too stimulant chyle is prepared. 
It frequently happens in cases of healthy 
old age, when the appetite is vigorous, 
that life is terminated by an apoplectic 
seizure. 

5. If, as we have seen, the gastric juice 
is the principal agent in digestion, it is 
of much importance that neither its secre- 
tion nor action should be interfered with. 
To effect its secretion, there is necessarily 
a very great temporary determination of 
blood to the inner coat of the stomach, 
distending the vessels ; so much so, that, 
as was seen in the case of St Martin, 
its colour changes from a pale pink to a 
deep red hue.* Of this we are usually 
made sensible by a degree of chilliness in 
the surface and extremities during the 
process. An equally increased supply of 
nervous enet'gy takes place at the same 
time. If, then, this increased action be 
interfered with — as, for instance, by deri- 
vation to other parts, by either mental or 
bodily exertion, the gastric liquid cannot 
be secreted, and indigestion is the inevi- 
table result. Hence the necessity of ab- 
solute rest after a full meal. If any one 
of the lower animals be driven immedi- 
ately after eating, digestion never takes 
place, as has been proved when they 
have been killed under such circum- 
stances. It is stated that in the United 
States of America, the practice of hastily 
swallowing dinner, ana instantly return- 
ing to business, is almost universal, and 
among no nation does dyspepsia prevail 
to such an immense extent. " Of the 
number of our dyspeptics," says Dr. 
Caldwell, *^ no estimate can be formed—* 
it is immense. Whether we inquire in 
cities, towns, villages, or country places, 
among the rich, poor, or those in mode- 
rate circumstances, we find dyspepsia 
more or less prevalent throughout the 
land. " Too great dilution by the ingestion 

* On one occasion, "when this man dined on broiled 
mutton and bread, without any liquids, the gastric 
secretion was so copious, that half an hour after- 
wards, it is said, the stomach was as full of fluids as 
when he drank a pint immediately after eating. 
As the whole of this must have been derived from 
the bloud circulating through the vessels of the 
stomach, we may judge how large a supply they 
must have received to enable them to furnish it. 
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ef liquids, wiil again interfere with the 
action of the gastric juice. Hence the 
rule usdally given to the dyspeptic, to 
abstain from drinking for an hour or 
two after dinner, is founded upon a phy- 
siological fiict. From what has been 
said of the complicated action of the mus- 
cular fibres which embrace the stomach, 
whilst this secretion is efiused from its 
entire internal surface, it may be inferred 
that some degree of bulk and consistency 
in the alimentary mass is a requisite to 
easy digestion. Some kinds of food, it is 
tnie, seem almost to require a liquid ad- 
mixture; and it is well, in health, to attend 
to the sensations of the stomach in each 
individual case; but, for the most part, 
it is during the intervals of our more solid 
meab that liquids may most advantage- 
ously be taken. 

6. Once more, we have seen that the 
gastric juice is not always present in the 
stomach, but is secreted in consequence 
of the application of a stimulus. We may 
hence learn a lesson of much practical 
value, especially to those who have feeble 
powers of digestion, namely, to allow the 
stomach sufficient repose, by taking food 
at regular intervals, as nearly as possible 
idways at the same hours, and observing 
total abstinence during these intervals. 
There cannot be a more mistaken direc- 
tion than to take little, but to take it fre- 
quently, or a more ridiculous adage than 
that the ** stomach of an invalid is, like a 
school-boy, always at mischief unless it be 
employed.'' To keep the stomach con- 
stantly in action, is as absurd as it would 
be perpetually to maintain that of the 
brain or the voluntary muscles. Nor is 
this all. The ulterior processes which 
convert chyme into chyle, and chyle into 
blood, and which also require an expen- 
diture of nervous energy, cannot be effici- 
ently carried on at the same time with 
the digestion of the stomach. We find 
that appetite does not return, in a state of 
health, till these changes are completed, 
although all the chyme may long belbre 
have passed out of the stomach, if, 
therefore, this organ be again set to work 
before these* latter processes are com- 
pleted, the secretion of the gastric fluid 
and the contraction of the muscular fibres 
of the stomach will be alike imperfect. 
If a person be interrupted in his meal for 
a quarter of an hour, he finds, on resuming 
it, that his appetite is gone, although he 
may not have eaten half the quantity 
required, simply because these ulterior 



chanses have commenced. So that it is 
laid aown by Pr. Faris, as a propomtion 
of much importance in relation to the 
theory of diet, ** that the several processes 
by which food is converted mto blood 
cannot be simultaneously performed with- 
out such an expenditure of vital enersy 
as weak persons are unable to sustain 
without mischief." We may, therefore, 
consider it as a direct physiological deduc- 
tion, that, to insure heidth, meals should 
be taken as nearly as possible at the same 
time every day, and regular intervals 
allotted between them. They should not 
be taken too frequently, neither should 
they be too far apart. There can be no 
question that the custom of our ancestors 
of taking three meals a day — ^an early 
breakfast, dinner at noon, and an early 
evening meal, in connexion with their 
early habit of rising— was the most na- 
tural, and by far the most conducive to 
health. I f, however, modern hours must be 
observed, it will be best to take as early a 
breakfast as possible, for much exertion 
either of body or mind before the first 
meal is manifestly injurious; a substantial 
lunch ; and nothing after dinner. No habit 
can well be more injurious than that com- 
monly adopted by men of business, of 
taking perhaps an early breakfast, ab- 
staining from all food during the greater 
part of the day, and then coming home to 
a late dinner, at which they eat to rejec- 
tion, or at least in4nlge in that stimiituit 
kind of food or drink, which the ex- 
hausted system seems to require, which 
produces a temporary feeling of comfort^ 
but is sure, sooner or later, except in the 
very robust, to bring on permanent in- 
digestion* A somewhat different, but 
equally mischievous practice, prevails, 
among the lower orders — that c^ impin- 
vidently and sensually regaling them- 
selves with a more than plentiful meal on 
one or two days at the commencement of 
the week, and then remaining in a state 
of semi-starvation during the remainder. 
Such habits are among the most common 
causes of dyspeptic complaints in both 
classes. D. W. 



OLD HUMPHEEY ON LAUGHTER. 

It is an old observatipn, that mankind 
have three marks set upon them, where- 
by one person is known from another. 
We know our friends when we see them, 
by their appearances; when we do not 
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«ee thefri, t)y their Voices '; and wlien they 
are at a dis^nce from us, by their hand* 
l¥riting. I am half tempted to add a 
fourth inark; for most of our friends 
mi^ht, I think, be identified by their 
langhter. 

Laughter is mirth in convulsions, and 
while borne express the lightness of their 
hearts by their Ha, ha, ha's! or their 
He^ he, he's ! others are equally emphatic 
In their Hi, hi, hi's! and their Ho, 
hof ho's! Some men, by their continual 
giggling, seem to take the laughing phi- 
losopher for their model, who held that 
there was nothing in the world worth 
crying for; while others, adopting the 
opposite opinion, appear to consider a 
laugh as next neighbour to a sin. For 
my own part, I cannot but regard the 
fapulty of laughter as one of the goodly 
gifts of our almighty and indulgent 
Creator, enabling us, at the same mo- 
ment, to make our hilarity audible, to 
relieve our joy-oppressed hearts, and to 
communicate the same pleasurable emo- 
tion to others. An ill-natured laugh is 
a reproach to any one ; but a kind-heart^ 
ed, good-natured laugh is so good a thing 
in iby estimation, that I regret it should 
ever be indulged unreasonably or unsea- 
sonably. 

There is as great a variety in laughter 
.as in other things. Some laugh till the 
tears roll down their cheeks. Some hold 
their sides, as if under no small apprehen- 
sion of their ribs giving way; while others 
indulge, amid their paroxysms, in the ex- 
pression, '^Oh, my back! my back!" 
as though pleasure and pain, ecstacy 
and agony, were mingled together in such 
an unbearable degree of intensity, that 
enjoyment and endurance were equally 
afflictive. I remember an instance of a fit 
of laughter continuing for several hours, 
with very slight intermission. Wearied 
and exhausted beyond measure, the un- 
happy lai^her eould not restrain her emo- 
tion ; if for an instant her excitement 
• subsided, a recurrence to the cause of 
her extravagant mirth instantly repro- 
duced it 

I once had a Oerinan neighbour, a 
man of stnall stature, of friendly habits 
and hasty temper, who was a most ex- 
traordinary laughen Then again his 
laugh was of do sbrange a kind; for 
though I have heard all sorts of laughter, 
from the wide-mouthed burst, or rather 
bellow, distinguishable at the distance of 
.^ood part ^of a mile^ to tlie writhing, in- 



audible giggle, which consists of spas- 
modic motion, and not of sound ; jret never 
has a laugh regaled my ears like the 
spirit-stirring Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha ! of my 
German neighbour. 

This laugh was made up of five sono* 
rous Ha's! uttered rapidly in the same 
tone. It had no preparatory announce- 
ment; no unnecessary appendages ; no 
lingering accessdries t biit came forWltrd 
by itself, and stood alone, based on its owti 
merits. It was a full-bodied, proud, and 

Srincely pouring out of a mirthful heart» 
lost laughers give notice of the coming 
clap, which dies away by degrees, and after 
it has passed, they require some time to 
compose themselves; but not so with my 
neighbour. He withdrew from his mouth 
his cigar or his ornamented hookah, just 
long enough to p(;al out his Ha, ha, ha^ 
ha, ha ! in parenthesis, and then resuttied 
his whiffing occupation, as though in- 
sensible that any interruption had takeil 
place. If a friend entered the house, hci 
was received with the royal salute, Ha^ 
ha, ha, ha, ha{ When he left it, the 
same noble discharge did honour to his 
departure. At all timeS) and on all oc- 
casions, morning, noon, and night, spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter, the Ha, lia, 
ha, ha, ha! of my neighbour was ever 
ready. 

A change came over his worldly aflbirs, 
and my German neighbour left his habi- 
tation. Days, weeks, itlonths, nay^ years 
fletv round, and I knew tiot whether he 
were on this or on the other aide the seasw 
This is, indeed, a world of change, and 
when for a protracted season^ we lose 
sight of our friends or neighbours, we 
with some reason speculate on their de- 
parture, and number them among the 
dead. They "that dwell in houses of 
clay, whose foundation is iti the diist,^ 
which are crushed before the moth," are 
not expected to have here an abiding 
dwelling-place. "Ah!" thought I, "my 
poor neighbour is, most likely, in his nar- 
row house." 

I was sitting one day with my book 
before me, now pondering its pages, and 
now musing on the past^ the present, and 
the future, when suddenly a Well-known 
sound burst u^on my ears. You have 
already guessed what it was, and you 
have guessed aright. It was the wdl- 
remembered laugh of my some-tim^ 
neighbour, unimpaired in power, undi- 
minished in duration, and unchanged In 
character: the Ha, ha, ha^ ha, ha! of 
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days gone by rang through the walls of 
the adjoining chamber. My old neigh- 
bour was paying a transitory visit to a 
friend in his old habitation, and could 
hardly do less than indulge in his accus- 
tomed greeting. The hour past, his visit 
drew to an end, and as he walked away, 
a right royal open air Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha ! 
proclaimed his departure. 

We are told in the book of Proverbs 
that *^ even in laughter the heart is sor^ 
rowful;" and now and then instances 
occur wherein the truth of the text is 
painfully set forth. As there is no peace 
to the wicked, so it follows that their 
outward mirth is mingled with inward 
care. How hollow must be the mirth of 
one who is in continual fear ; and how 
heartless the laughter of him who, on 
account of his crimes, has ever in pros- 
pect before him the loss of life or liberty ! 

In looking back on the past, many a 
laughing friend rises to my remembrance. 
The time, the occasion, the family group, 
or friendly gathering, with the various 
attitudes of the mirthful guests, are all 
before me, and the laughter-loving play- 
ntates of my youth are strangely ming- 
ling with the less numerous companions 
of my age. " There is a time to laugh ;** 
and happy is he who enjoys it, without 
ever mistaking or abusing the occasion. 

How it may be with you I know not, 
but of late, my laughs have been '' few 
and far bet;ween.*' Not that my heart is 
disposed to be less joyous than it used to 
be, when fit opportunities call it forth, 
but that mournful occasions have more 
frequently abounded. 

Mirth may not trespass on the place 

Where silent sadness reigns ; 
Nor rudely laugh in sorrow's face, 

Nor smUe where grief complains I 

Laughter, to be lawful, should observe 
two points: it should neither give pain 
to another, nor bring after-sorrow on our- 
selves. He who cannot call to mind the 
laughter of yesterday without feeling re- 
morse or self-reproach on account of it 
to-day, has been merrier than he ought 
to have been. 

More than once have I stated my opi- 
nion, that the very peculiarities of our 
friends are dear to us, for they form a 
part of themselves. A change in the cut 
of their clothes, or an alteration in their 
gait would be a loss to us. Unless a pe- 
culiarity be something worse than whim- 
sical, I cannot spare it in a friend. He 
must look, move, speak, cough, and lauffh, 



just as he used to do; for if in all or 
any of these points he make a change, 
he practises an innovation, and thereby 
defrauds me of a part of himself. 

Give me the spare, angular form of 
one friend, and the broad back of an- 
other, with the spindle leg, the round 
face, the bare head, the furrowed brow, 
and the limping foot, as the case may be, 
of the rest of them, for I could hardly 
spare the crutch of the cripple I esteem. 
Take away at your peril so much as a 
freckle off their faces, or a knee buckle 
from their attire. I claim them as they 
are in their manner, mien, voice, and 
general behaviour; in their gaieties and 
gravities, their laughter and meir tears. 

The cares of the world are so many, 
and find their way so readily into almost 
every hour of almost every day of the 
year, that we require a degree of cheer- 
fulness to counteract them. As a new 
broom cleans away the dust and cobwebs 
of an unswept apartment, so does a burst 
of buoyancy sweep away the dust and cob- 
webs of a beclouded mind. Cheerfulness 
is to us, when inclined to be careworn, as 
a cool clear draught to the traveller; it 
recruits our strength and spirits, and we 
start afresh in the patli of duty, more able 
to bear the toil of our pilgrimage. 

If you gather nothing more from my 
remarks, you will at least gather this, 
that I regard the faculty of laughter as 
one of the goodly gifts of God, for which 
we are all bound to be thankful. Oh, 
how I love to hear the cheerful laugh of 
a kind-hearted man among a group of 
merry children ! 



STRUCTURE AND HABITS OF BIRDS. 

The varied hues which adorn the plum- 
age of birds, however pleasing to man's 
senses, were not given merely for his 
gratification. That, we have no inclina- 
tion to deny, was one object; but there 
were other, and, to the birds themselves, 
more important purposes to be served. 
Some species required especial means of 
protection from the piercing ken of their 
stronger enemies, while others bad to be 
provided with especial means of procuring 
their food. Both these objects aave be^i 
effected by peculiarities of colour. 

The best mode of protecting an animal 
from the attacks of the caniivorous or 
raptorial tribes, is obviously to render it 
as little conspicuous as possible. Ima- 
gine a lark, whose habit is to be much 
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on the ground, coloured scarlet, and it 
would be an object to which the attention 
of every passing hawk would be imme- 
diately ana fatally directed. Resembling, 
however, the clod of earth on which it sits, 
the lark rests in comparative security. For 
the same reason, most species of animals 
resemble in colour their indigenous lo- 
cality. " The wood snipe," says Mr. 
filyth, in his excellent edition of White's 
"Selborne," *» is of the exact tint of the 
dead leaves oyer which it runs ; the snipe, 
that of the marsh ; and the rail, that of 
coarse and decaying vegetation in the 
ditch." The colour of the ptarmigan in 
Slimmer closely resembles the hue of the 
locality in which it is placed ; but in win- 
ter, when the ground is covered with 
snow, the same colour, so far from being 
a protection, would render the bird a very 
conspicuous object. Nature has provided 
fur the emergency, and in autumn the 
plumage of the ptarmigan gradually 
changes, so that, when winter clothes 
the fields in white, the bird may vie, in 
unsullied purity, with the snow on which 
it treads. It might be difficult, perhaps, 
for one, who haid heen admiring in a 
museum the brilliant plumage of a num- 
ber of the tropical species, to believe that 
tlieir variegated feathers could furnish 
means of concealment; yet such is un- 
doubtedly the case. In our own inclement 
country, the vegetation is comparatively 
plain and unvariegated in its nues, and 
the same character marks the birds whose 
haunts are amongst our copHes and trees. 
But the face of nature wears a very dif- 
ferent aspect in warmer climes; there 
the earth brings forth in abundance its 
richest treasures, the trees are laden with 
golden fruit; flowers, whose loveliness 
surpasses our highest conceptions, strew 
cyery path, and the entire vegetable 
kingdom is decked in its brightest orna- 
ments. If we can imagine a scene such 
as this, and the whole glistening beneath 
the rays of a vertical sun, we shall then 
understand how the ornaments which 
render tropical birds so remarkable in 
our museums, act in the midst of sur- 
rounding splendour and brilliancy as 
means of concealment. 

That certain peculiarities of colour are 
of great importance in enabling some 
species to obtain their food, will, we think, 
be evident from a few examples. Pro- 
fessor Rymer Jones relates that a pisca- 
torial friend of his, when dressed for his 
fiiTourite amusement, always appeared in 



a sky-blue coat and white trowsers, which 
he termed " sky-fashion," and was of 
opinion that this dress was the best 
adapted to conceal him from the fishes. 
The professor states, that " shortly after 
this conversation, walking through a col- 
lection of aquatic birds, I was rather 
startled to find that they almost all wore 
blue coats and white waistcoats; almost 
all of them were dressed * sky-fashion.' 
If you look at the heron aind sea gull, 
you will find blue coats and white waist- 
coats upqp them. What could induce 
the fish to come within reach of the 
heron ? Were it visible, they would go 
in all directions; but, on account of its 
colour, they are not able to perceive its 

Eresence." The fishes look up to the 
eron, which, having the sky for its back- 
ground, is best concealed from their ob- 
servation by its plumage being ''sky- 
fashion." The extract which we have 
given from professor Jones's observations, 
IS taken from a report of an interesting 
course of lectures, which that gentleman 
has recently delivered in various parts 
of the country. 

The bee-eaters (meropidai) furnish us 
with some very curious adaptations of 
colour to their mode of capturing prey. 
A Brazilian species, which we had the 
pleasure of inspecting in the noble mu- 
seum of lord Derby, has the plumage en- 
tirely dark, with the exception of some 
white feathers on its breast, bearing a 
sufficient resemblance to the white petals 
of a flower, to decoy the bees in their 
search for honeyed blossoms. The bird, 
thus provided with admirable powers of 
attraction, rests quietly on- some twig, 
until its winded prey, darting towards 
their supposed booty, are seized with sud- 
den velocity. Another instance of a 
similar character is afforded by the blue- 
bellied bee-eater of Africa, whose bright 
crimson throat, surrounded by the herb- 
age of the tree on which it is perched, 
presents the appearance of a most lovely 
flower. Some species are provided with 
beautiful crests, evidently for the same 
object. Thus in the royal tody, of Brazil, 
{megalophus regius^) the feathers are so 
disposed, that they radiate from the hinder 
part of the head, and form a semicircle, 
resembling the half of a full blown syn- 
genesius flower; the size of the crest 
being enormous in proportion to that of 
the bird, and having a very splendid ap- 
pearance. The ground colour of the 
feathers is of the richest chestnut red, 
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and at the tip of isach there is a spot of 
velvetrblack, margined with steel-blae, 
which is separated from the red by a 
stripe of rich orange. That the effect of 
this flower-like appendage should not be 
impaired, the plumage of the body of the 
bird b exceedingly plain. 

Some orests are termed by Mr. Swain- 
son, " concealed," that is, when at rest, 
the feathers of the crown, which are not 
conspicuously elongated, are laid perfectly 
smooth. " When the bird, however, is 
excited, the central feathers o^he crown 
suddenly expand, radiate almost in a 
circle, and display what is often a most 
beautiful and striking ornament. " * ^ These 
crests are generally of a bright yellow, 
red, or golden ; sometimes, though very 
rarely, white." Mr. Swainson suggests 
the use of '* concealed" crests, in the fol- 
lowing passage :— 

" The bright colours of the crest are 
only at the roots of the feathers, which 
are all tipped with the ordinary colour of 
the plumage; so that when these are 
expanded, they are no inapt representa- 
tion of the opening petals of a mari- 
lipld, or some beautiful litde syngenesious 
flower; the predominant colour of that 
class, no less than of the crests whieh 
represent thein, being different shades of 
-yellow. Now it is a circumstance, no 
less singular than remarkable^ in con- 
junction with what we shall presently 
state, that of between fifty and sixty birds 
possessing this sort of crest, every one 
is purely insectivorous, that is, living en- 
tirely upon insects, ^hich are caught, not 
by hunting, but are seized only on their 
near approach." The tyrant fly- catchers 
of Brazil ''take their station on a par- 
ticular branch, and there patiently wait 
for such insects as come within range 
-of a sudden dart. It is to this family of 
birds that the crests we have been de- 
scribing are almost entirely restricted. 
Wtf have frequently seen the hentevi of 
Braail, — the^ most familiar, as well as 
•tommon ^ecies, in that country, — open 
and shut his fine yellow crest, when 
merely occupied in watching for insects. 
This fact, Joined with the considerations 
already mentioned, has more than once 
suggested to us the idea, that these 
•flower-like ornamentii are occasionally 
used as snares, to attract the attention 
of insects, so as to bring them within 
reach of being captured by a sudden 
dart," 

We can readily imagine that some of 



our readers will regard i| as improbable 
that insects do thus mistake the e<douring 
of birds for flowers. Observation^ how- 
ever, would remove the doubt. A small 
piece of white (Miper, laid on the grass, 
will attract the cabbage butterfly as it 
slowly flies over a garden ; and a coloured 
object, by no means more resembling a 
blossom than the feathers of these, birds, 
will in like manner draw aside bees and 
other insects. — Eclectic Mevieto» 



BUILDING CASTLES IN THE AIR. 

However foolish may be the conduct 
of those who build castles in the air, who 
pile huge projects upon no foundations, 
and hang, as it were, a world upon no- 
thing, yet there are few who, m some 
way or other, do not build such fascinat- 
ing but aerial edifices. In some eases 
such a practice may be little more than 
foolish, and deserve only a smile; but in 
many instances it is dangerous, and often 
ruinous, inasmuch as it turns the thoughts 
and energies from employing adequate 
means to secure the desired end, and 
with dreams of certain success, betrays its 
dupe into shame, disappointment and 
ruin. Means and ends are invariably 
coupled together in an indissoluble union ; 
and it is our duty not only wisely to pro- 
pose to ourselves the most desirable ends, 
but also to pursue them by the most dili- 
gent means ; for to hope to attain the end 
without using the means is mere folly 
and fanatici^. 

A common castle in the air with the 
young is, the expectation of success with- 
out effort. With an indistinct perception 
of some golden prospect in the distance 
that will soon open upon them, how often 
do the young look for some fortunate 
occurrence, some powerful friend, some 
lucrative situation, which once attained, 
they shall hasten from success to snccess, 
and at length be enabled to bask in the 
sunshine of prosperity during the glorious 
years of manhood and matuter age ! They 
see^ in imagination, the bright and warm 
sunlight in the distance before them, the 
towers of fortune and happiness glitter 
brightly in perspective, and they press 
on, or rather indolently wait, for the gloir 
to shift its position, imd cover them with 
its splendour. With such feeling and 
prospects, the present, with its duties amA 
privileges, is despised ; effort is distaste- 
ful, and the time that, well husbanded, 
might have secured some measure of the 
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nieeess hc^ed fiur, is spent in dreamy 
indolence. Listless habits are formed 
and strengthened, the temper becomes 
soured by discontent, envious thoughts 
are encouraged, and life becomes one 
continued disappointment. But awakened 
manhood is compelled to unlearn these 
feelings of dreaming youth, and the airy 
castles melt away in the meridian expe- 
rience of years. Np able and willing 
friend arises to push the aspirant on to 
fortune, no lucrative situation offers, no 
sudden improvement of circumstances 
occurs; and the painful but profitable 
lesson is at last learned, that effort, and 
not idle hope, is the high road to success. 
Let such young castle-builders remember, 
that they are forming for themselves the 
future out of the past and the present, 
and that to-morrow is but the extension 
of to-day. If they would avoid disap- 
pointmeut, let them not despise the day 
of small things, nor habits of plodding 
perseverance. Let them depend upon 
God, and labour diligently, and they will 
rarely be disappointed. Let them look 
duty resolutely in the face, and nerve 
themselves for action. There may be 
some few, perhaps, who prosper without 
perseverance, and enjoy success without 
an effort; but these are the exceptions, 
and we shall find the general rule to be, 
that there is no prosperity without dili- 
gence, no success without effort. 

The active and bustling have a fa- 
vourite castle in the air, namely, the 
pleasure of retirement horn business. 
They plunge into the vortex of commer- 
cial pursuits, they weary themselves in 
mind and body with excessive care and 
toU; in the expressive language of Scrip- 
ture, they ** rise up early, and sit up late, 
and eat the bread oi sorrows," Psa. cxxvii. 
2; and, jaded with their undue efforts, 
they look anxiously forward to those hap- 
py days which the^ hope to spend in 
some green and quiet retreat, far from 
the busy hum of cities, and free from the 
distracting cares of calculation .and dread 
of loss. What visimis of peace do such 
persons cherish! what tranquil nights, 
and peacefnl days; what uninterrupted 
enjoyment; what profound repose do they 
promise themselves! Alas! in the ma- 
jority of eases, such expectations are only 
castles in the air, and, beautiful as they 
may appear at a distance, dazzle only to 
disappoint. Most of those who, for any 
length of time, have mixed much in the 
bustle of commercial life, have formed 



such habits as render them very unfit 
for finding pleasure in suddenly entering 
upon a life' of repole • and leisure. To 
find satisfaction in such a life pre-sup- 
poses, also, a degree of mental cultiva- 
tion, and the possesMon of tastes and 
acquirements which are seldom enjoyed 
by those who indulge in such anticipa- 
tions of pleasurable repose. Yet, without 
suitable tastes, retirement soon becomes 
wearisome, the fatigue of business is only 
succeeded by the worse weariness of in- 
dolence, and the man of business, in- 
stead of finding the pleasure he antici- 
pated, looks back on the active world 
lie has left with desire again to enter 
upon his former pursuits. Man is not 
formed to find happiness in doing no- 
thing, and they who look forward to the 
pleasure of retiring from business, should 
look inward as to the capabilities they 
possess for enjoying it. Let us not set 
our hearts too much on retiring ftum the 
activities and engagements of life, nor 
expect too much happiness from a life 
of ease. Let us seex not so much to 
retire bodily from the world at a future 
period, as to retire from it in spirit now. 
Let us live above the world, cultivate 
higher faculties and tastes, and form re- 
ligious and useful habits ; so that if we 
retire from the counting-house and the 
warehouse, it noay only be that we may 
have more leisure tor benefiting our feU 
low creatures and glorifying our Maker. 
Let us not look forward to retirement as 
to so much self-gratification, but rather 
as affording opportunity £[»?« increased 
usefulness, the deepening of religious 
impressions, the strengthening of pious 
habits, and preparation for eternity. Pos- 
sessed of a quiet conscience, firm faith, 
refined tastes, and habits of enterprising 
usefulness, retirement from business may 
then be a blessing to ourselves and ta 
others. 

The religious frequently build a castle 
in the air, namely, the hope of the con- 
version of the world without the efforts 
of the church. Christians pray for the 
conversion of the world to God, and the 
coming of Christ's kingdom, but compa- 
ratively few feel as they ought, as to theiv 
own individual duties in connexion with 
this glorious consummation. We delight 
to believe that the time will come, when 
the world will be gathered into the church, 
when the truth of Christ wUi spread over 
the whole earth, and the gospel leaven 
shall leaven the world. But we have 
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another duty in connexion with this ex- 
pectation, beside that of praying for its 
fulfilment: we are to labour for it, to 
study for it, to be liberal for it, to live 
for it. It is undoubtedly a great duty 
to pray for the coming of God's king- 
dom ; but it is not all our duty. If we 
are in earnest in our prayers, our earnest 
ness will be manifest in our actions, and 
the prayer of the lip will become the 
effort of the life. God invariably con- 
nects heavenly blessing with human in- 
strumentality, and we have no good 
ground for expecting that God will con- 
vert the world without the efforts of the 
church. It is not so much that our un- 
derstandings do not believe this, as that 
our hearts are cold and worldly. We 
grudge the liberality, the effort, and the 
self-denial, which such a view of the 
coming of God's kingdom demands ; and 
we content ourselves with the easier and 
cheaper duties of praying and hoping for 
its arrival. Instead of nerving them- 
selves for vigorous exertion, too many 
that bear the Christian name, act as 
though they expected that some irresist- 
ible influence from heaven would some 
day suddenly fall upon the world, and 
mysteriously and instantaneously chanee 
a world of wickedness to a world of holi- 
ness, and the kingdom of Satan into the 
kingdom of God. Let us not indulge in 
such delusive expectations. Let us not 
hope to accomplish the end without the 
appropriate means. Let us not drag on 
heavily upon the rear, of the Christian 
church, re^rding its progress, cooling its 
zeal, discouraging^ its enterprise ; but let 
us be found in the van, stimulating our- 
selves and others to deeds of holy use- 
fulness, encouraging the timid, supporting 
the weak, and assisting; the vigorous. If 
we pray that God will perform his part, 
let us see to it that we do ours. Let us 
enter into the spirit of the times, and the 
duties of the day ; let us not spare our 
efforts, and God will not spare his blessing. 
Let us be vigilant, active soldiers, fighting 
under the great* Captain of our salvation, 
and we shall not fight in vain. 

There is a castle in the air very fre- 
quently built by the worldly, and the 
most dangerous in its consequences ^f 
any we have mentioned, namely, the 
hope of salvation without Christ, and of 
heaven without holiness. Even the world- 
ly and depraved have hopes of reaching 
heaven. The worst men hope, if they are not 



ready, they shall be ; and the merely moral 
believe they are quite as well prepared 
as those who talk so much about religion. 
Whether they possess holiness or not, or 
whether they have faith in Christ or not, 
they hope that somehow or other they 
shall arrive at heaven with the best. Yet 
what is this opinion but a castle in the 
air, that will surely melt away in the 
light of eternity — ^an opinion based merely 
upon human nope, and neither supported 
by God's revealed will, nor probable in 
the nature of things? There is nothing 
can render man happy but a likeness to 
God, and if he be radically defective in 
this point, no possessions or condition can 
make him happy. Even heaven itself 
could not contribute to such a man's hap- 
piness ; for heaven can be no heaven to 
him who has no proper fitness to enjoy 
it, nor sympathy with its engagements. 
If we would escape destruction and secure 
heaven, we must be careful not to form 
our opinions independently of the Bible, 
which is the cause of so many ruinous 
mistakes. Let us come with humble 
minds to the study of God's word, pre- 
pared to receive what it teaches and to 
practise what it enjoins, and we shall be 

5 reserved from many fatal errors. If we 
o this, we shall not be long in learning, 
that however men may dream, there is 
no way for a sinful man to be saved but 
by Jesus Christ, nor any heaven for those 
who have no fitness to enjoy it. We are 
all guilty creatures, and God, as the morsl 
Governor of the universe, must uphold 
his law and punish offenders ; and unless 
some mediator interpose between the sin 
and the punishment, justice must take its 
course, and the criminal must perish. But 
Christ meets us in this degraded and dan- 
gerous condition ; he has brought about 
a reconciliation between God, the Law- 
giver, and man, the criminal; and he 
offers to save us from our sm and its 
punishment, and bestow upon us that 
fitness for heaven which will enable us 
to enjoy It. 

Let us beware how* we build that dan- 
gerous castle in the air, hoping for 
heaven without holiness, or salvation 
without Christ. Let us not build upon 
the sand, but upon that sure foundation, 
that immovable rock, Jesus Christ; and 
we shall find that this will prove no base- 
less castle in the air, but a solid founda- 
tion, secure and immovable, in time and 
in eternity. 



THE GEYSERS. 

The geysfn of Iceland are celebrated 
fountains, which send forth immenee vo- 
lumes of boiling water. They are situated 
about thirty miles from the volcano called 
Hecla, in plains full of hot springs and 
streaming hssurea. On appraacbitig the 
Great Geyser, the traveller finds a mount 
of stones, and other rude daposita, which 
have been placed there by the action of the 
water, as it brings with it large mosses out 
of the earth. By continual layers of these 
■tones, the mount has been formed, which 
in its perpendicular height ia about seven 
feet. At first the declivity is rapid, but 
a gradual descent soon commences, and 
the deposits are spread around to differ- 
ent distanees, the least of which is about 
one hundred feet 

On the top of this mount is a basin 
formed by the action of the water, aud 
the silicious layers which accompany 
its overflow, extend fifty-six feet in one 
directioQ, and forly'sis in another. At 

AcovsT, 1843. 



the bottom of this, and in the centre, 
there nins perpendicularly a pit or shaft, 
ten feet in diameter, through which, at 
the eruption of the geyser, the water is 
forced. The inside has a smooth surface, 
and the effect which the boiling fluid and 
the steam have had on it, has made it 
more dense and compact than the ex- 
terior crust. It is of a grey colour, 
when polished, and spotted with white 
and black. 

At intervals of some hours, when the 
basin is full, exploei^^ are heard under- 
ground, like the noisMf distant artillery. 
In a short time the noise increases, the 
earth around the basin and mount heaves 
and sinks, the agitated water overflows, 
and loud reports follow in quick succes- 
sion. The sound continues, and becomes 
more violent, until it reaches a roar, vrhen, 
with a wonderful velocity, accompanied 
by a great noise, the boiling water, almost 
hid from view, by volumes of steam, rushes 
upwards to the height of gometimes 
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nearly one hundred feet The column 
18 between nine and twelve feet in 
circumference, and continues to flow for 
seven or eight minutes, when it gradually 
subsides, and nothing is to be seen but 
boiling water in the basin, a few feet 
deep, and perfectly clear. With the 
water that rises from the basin, larg^e 
stones also are precipitated from the earth, 
some even to a greater height than the 
water, and making altogether an exceed- 
ingly impressive scene. Well might Dr. 
Henderson say :— 

"While the jets were rushing up to 
heaven with the velocity of an arrow, 
my mind was forcibly borne along with 
them to the contemplation of the great 
and omnipotent Jehovah, in comparison 
with whom these and all the wonders 
scattered over the whole immensity 6f 
existence, dwindle into absolute insignifi- 
cance, whose almighty command spake 
the universe into oeing, and at Whole 
sovereign word thfe whole fabric hitgkt 
be reduced, in an instant ^ hotklnff/^ 

On leaving the motina, i)ie hot w€ter 
passes through a turfy kind of soil^ Hhd, 
by acting on the peat, mosses, and p^d»$y 
produces some most beautiful petrifac- 
tions. The leaves of birch and willow 
especially, may be seen converted Into 
exceedingly minute and delicate pieces of 
white stone, and in the most perfect state 
of preservation, every fibre being entire. 
Grass and rushes are also to be observed 
in the same state, and masses of peat, 
which all display the same finely arranged 
particles. 

Another spring has beett called the 
New Geyser. It has m orifice nine feet 
in diameter, and from it arises an im- 
mense volume of water and steam, while 
the stones are hurled to a height not less 
than fifty or eighty feet. This is ac- 
companied by a noise more resembling 
thunder than any thing else. Dr. Hen- 
derson, who was present at some of its 
eruptions, says that he found it impossible 
to move from his knees, on Which he 
had placed himself; but poured oUt his 
■soul in solemn adoration of the almighty 
Author of nature, to whose control ail 
lier secret movements and terrifying ope- 
rations are subject; "who looketh on 
the earth, and it trembleth, who toucheth 
the hills, and they smoke." T*biB jets of 
Water soon subsided, but their place was 
occupied by the spray and steam, which, 
having free room to play, rushed with a 
deafening roar, to a height little inferior 
to that of the water. The water, ad it 



made its way upwards, displays, at the 
time when the sun shines upon it, all the 
varied colours of the rainbow. 

Dr. Henderson found he could make 
these fountains play. As he wished to 
see the strokr, as it is called, in action 
once more before he bade it an everlasting 
farewell, he told his servant to assist him 
in throwing into the basin all the loose 
stones that they could find around the 
mouth of the spring. They had not 
ceased doing this five minutes, when the 
wished -for phenomena recommenced, 
and the jets were carried up to the height 
of neftriy two hundred feet, while many 
of the fragments of stones were thrown 
much higher, and some heavy masses 
Were raised to an almost invisible height. 
Although Dr. Henderson was obliged to 
set out on his journey, he could not help 
ol\;en looking back on the thundering 
column of steam) ttttd reflecting, with 
jimazement, at his ^vihg ftUch an impulse 
b a body which 1M6 ^oi^r bn earth could 
Cttttt*t)U F. S. 



AI^fcCbOtEd OF JEWS. 

Some of JE^t. Pieritz's anecdotes re- 
glMrdiftft Ihe Jews in Palestine were very 
ihtereBut^. In Jerusalem, a Jew, named 
Hunsternetze, when pressed much to read 
the Bible for himself, replied, " But I am 
aft-aid." "Why?" "Because," said he, 
" I have a wife and children.'' He meant, 
that if he were to study the Bible, he would 
be convinced of the truth, and would, 
through the enmity of the Jews, reduce 
his family to poverty. Six weeks after 
Mr. Pierit2 came there, a learned Jew, 
named Joseph, came to his house to con- 
verse with nim, and remained from ten 
in the morning till five at night ; and the 
result was, that he would not teiA his 
rabbinical books any more. Not long 
afler, he came secretly every day, and 
they read over together most of Isaiah, and 
all Matthew, critically. One d^y he said 
that it had occurred to him that, as Mes- 
siah should have come just at the time 
when Christ appeared, it might be the 
case that Christ knowing this, had taken 
advantage of it ; and, by the force of great 
genius, had brought all the projihecfes to 
meet ih himself. Mh Pieiit2 gaVe him 
Isa. liii., Dan. ix., and )^ech. jtii.j to com- 
pare and meditate upon. When ht had 
read the first of these chapters, h% re- 
turned, ^^yiiig, that he understood It ; 
at the same time, he applied it partly to 
the Jews, and *p&rt^y to the Messiah As 
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I on^ of tiiie Je^nik M^. Pieiite set faikii 
to read sail thie ^tee «h&titeri. H« sat 
▼ery tfaoughtftdly for a while ; tben btint 
(Mt into the exclftttiatioii) ^'Hotrtounder- 
sfUnd ii easy enough ) but hx>w not to 
uflderBtand is <ihe difficulty." 'Prom that 
time) he becaiAe reaily anitioas abottt 
^iritufii things. One Friday erening, 
tblkii^ of veracity toward God and tiiM, 
one of the Talmtidfcal prayerft was ad- 
duced, which says, "I thank thee fbr 
cottimaading " snch and such tliingS) 
aithoi^h no command has been given for 
them in the Bible. He felt the ibraeiof this 
at once, and on going home, finding the 
tabi« spread to usher in the «abbiith, he 
declined the service. His fViends became 
I nispiciotts lof him, but his change became 
! public in BSi unexpected wiay. A Mo- 
nammedan was in the room one day, to 
whom Mr. Pieritz said, "that the un- 
Iteiief of the Jevm was no objection to 
Christianity, as many of them did be- 
lieve," appealing to Joseph, who boldly 
assented. The Mohammedan told this to 
the Jews, and Jerusalem was turned Up- 
side down. Au excommunication was 
pronounced Upon Joseph, so awful that 
tbe whole synagogue were in tears. They 
then forced him to divorce his wife, aud, 
hy repeated solicitations, to leave Jern- 
talem for Constantinople, wbitlier he 
W'&ht Peking Christian baptism. 

On hnother occasion, a public contro- 
versy was held, in Which Rabbi BeU- 
Jaiftin was spokesman in favour of the 
Talmud. It did not last long ; but three 
taontbs after, he came to Mi*. Pieritz to 
say, that though convinced at the time 
that himself had the be^t of the argument, 
yetj on going home, lie hhd been led to 
^reflect and inquire. Another day, he and 
Rabbi £leaear came both together with a 
^t of questions written, but went away 
wifiioul proposing them after hearing Mr. 
Pierife's statement of the truth. They 
^?;to to read the New Testament to^ 
gelher. One evening, while thus engaged 
itt one di their houses, B^bbi Abraham 
catne in Unexpectedly ; they tried to hide 
their books, out he insisted on seeing 
them. Upon a vow of secrecy, they show- 
ed their New Testaments. He was very 
**gry, but agreed to go with them to visit 
Mr. PieritE. He came ftiU of fire i^ainst 
tJhristianity. He began by showing the 
hiaccuracy of the quotation about Beth- 
lehem Ephratah in Matt, ii., and said 
many acute things ; but Mr. IHerltz kept 
to the statement of the Gospel. BAbbi 
Abraham toon became the most eatfteft 



of the three in hte love for Chziitiatiity, 
and all determined to meke an «p4m pro^ 
fessiom The " Jtewitth Intelligcnee " for 
April, 184MI, gives the kst accoimtt of 
these three. All were remaining etedfiUt 
in their adherence to the truth, but 
Abraham had gone to Consta»tinople> 
and had not Vetumed. Two of them 
belong to the best Jewish families in 
Russia. Cfaaii, or Hyman Paul, a y^oune 
man, became convinced of the truths and 
was baptised. He used to go to the con<- 
vent and argue with 1^ Roman Catholics, 
telling th^ffi that they cOold not be true 
Christians^ because they did not oare fbr 
the Jews, but hated th«m. On one ooea-^ 
sion they ordered him out.— Jlf«w*o« of 
^e Seoteh Ckturoh to ih'e Jews, 



OLD HUMPHREY TtrtLKEB FISHEAMAN. 

If on reading the above title yottr fancy 
should portray me going out at peep oif 
day, at noon, or at dewy eve, as a real 
brother of the angle and the ingle, with 
the several parts of a fishing-t^od nicely 
packed together, a tin-box Well supplied 
With several kihds of baits, and a basket 
gracefully suspended ftom a belt slun| 
across my right shoulder ; if you should 
suppose m^, like another Isaac Walton, 
wending my way to the quiet nooks of 
the running brook, my mind occupied 
With peaceful thoughts and gentle mus* 
ings, wishing ill to none, iand good to all, 
purposing to give away all the fish I 
catch, and disposed to treat my Very 
worm with humanity, handling him ten*- 
derly amd "treating him as a fHend ;"•*-* 
if such a picture as this should present 
itself to your minds, dfetaiss it at once> 
for I am ttot in quest of the finny ttribe. 
They are human beings that T mean to 
catch, and it shall go hard with me btit 
you shall be among the number. 

More than forty winters have cast theit 
snows on the earth, and as many sum- 
mer suns have set forth the power anA 
goodness of God by gilding the heavens 
and the earth with glory, since I last 
baited a hook or cast a line upon the 
waters. I have hb accusation against the 
scaly inhabitants of the WaVe, and they 
can advance no reasonable complaint 
against me, unless it be that of having, 
now and then, temperately partaken »ff 
a turbot or a salmon at another's table, 
^ of a sole, an leel, tor a haddock at my 
*Wtt. 

But to my occupation, t snid that I 
meant to catch hinnan beingg. Gilding 
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my loins, then, with the strength of an 
upright intention, and looking ahove for 
a blessing, I will at once enter on my 
calling as a fisherman. I mean to catch 
all my readers. 

It will hardly answer my purpose to 
fish with a line and bait, hooking only 
one of you at a time. This will be too 
tedious an affair. I must use a drag-net, 
and thereby secure a heavy haul. Come, 
let me suppose that I nave acquitted 
myself creditably, and that I have suc- 
ceeded in entrapping all of you who are 
any wise afiiicted in mind. What a heavy 
draught! One word with you before 1 
resume my occupation. 

I must regard you, my afflicted friends, 
as among the heavily laden of the earth. 
You are walking in the shade, drooping 
as the bulrush, and perhaps sighing to 
yourselves, '* I shall never again lift up 
my head. My burden is beyond my 
strength. The spirit of a man may sus- 
tain his infirmities : but a wounded spirit 
who can bear?" 

Your minds may be depressed on many 
accounts ; you may have desires without 
hope of attaining them, and fears which 
appear certain to be realized ; you may 
have spoken words that you cannot re- 
cal, and done deeds that cannot be un- 
done; you may be sorrowing for errors 
committed by yourselves or by others; 
and dark as the present is, the future may 
be still darker to your view. 

But, it may be, that your distress is of 
a yet deeper kind, that you really do 
think God has '* forgotten to be gracious," 
that ''his mercy is clean gone for ever," 
and that his promise has failed "for ever- 
more." You may be sorrowing for sin, 
living without hope, and looking forward 
for "judgment and fiery indignation." A 
worse case than this, for discomfort, sorrow, 
and tribulation, can hardly be imagined ; 
but as the darkest night is succeeded by 
sunrise, so may your gloom be followed 
by gladness, and your shadows be dis- 
persed by sunshine. 

If I did not know that the his^h and 
holy One can make a path through 
the sea, and a high road through the wil- 
derness ; if I did not know, in one word, 
that what is hard, yea impossible to his 
creatures, is possible and easy to him, I 
should despair of many cases, and per- 
haps of yours among them ; but as it is, 
I am strong in hope, for " to the Lord 
our God belong mercies and forgivenesses, 
though we have rebelled against him," 
Dan. ix. 9. Take your trouble, be it 



what it may, to the compassionate Re-. 
deemer. Cast your burden on him who 
hath said, " Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest," Matt xi. 28. Do this 
humbly, heartily, perseveringly, and con- 
fidingly, and you snail yet sing of mercy. 

Having made the most of my first 
haul, and disentangled my meshes, let 
me now try what success will attend my 
second draught. There! little cause have 
I to complain, for a heavy pull is re- 
quired already. Judging by the weight 
of my net, it must be almost full : my 
toil seems well rewarded. 

Let me imagine that I have this time 
secured all my readers who are afiiicted 
in body. Here vou are all collected to- 
gether, and a sign of unfeigned sympathy 
breaks from my very soul. 

Some of you may be deformed in your 
frames, having a short arm or leg, or a 
twisted body, or a rise on the shoulder, 
or you may be of very diminutive stature ; 
though there are heavier trials, yet these, 
to many, are not very light Some may 
have weak eyes, tender feet, or giddiness, 
or be much troubled with tooth-ache, 
head-ache, indigestion, rheumatism, gout^ 
or cramp in the limbs or stomach ; while 
others may have been tried with a frac^ 
tured limb, or may be afflicted with ge- 
neral debility, blood-spitting, jaundice, 
fever, dropsy, epilepsy, paralysis, or con- 
sumption. Of themselves these make a 
lengthened list, and yet these are but 
a part of the infirmities allotted to hu- 
manity. A word with you on the subject 
of your visitations. 

If you are naturally deformed, you 
have a right to complain on this prin- 
ciple only, that your wisdom is greater 
than that of the all-wise Creator, who 
fashioned you according to his will. Un- 
less you are quite sure that your wisdom 
is of this exalted kind, you had better be 
quiet and submissive. If pride wlkispers 
in your ear that, on account of your in- 
firmities many people will disregard you, 
be as deaf as a post. A true naturalist 
is not apt to complain of the form of any 
thing in creation, which is as God made 
it ; and a true Christian would be ashamed 
of himself, and have just cause for shame 
too, if he undervalued a fellow-heir of 
immortality merely because the Father 
of mercies had been less bountiful to him 
than to himself. Take courage, and bear 
up against your infirmity. 

But it' your trials are of the weightier 
kind to which I have alluded, and be- 
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lieve me, I am not inclined to under- 
rate them, nor to think lightly of them ; 
if they are of the most afflictive charac- 
ter, even unto death, still would I say, 
refiise not consolation. One man thinks 
that the sea separates distant countries 
from each other, hut there are sea-faring 
men who say that the ocean joins them. 
Now, this latter opinion, looking on the 
waters as a pathway for ships, is quite as 
correct, and a great deal more agreeahle, 
than the former. Let us learn a lesson 
from the sea-faring man, then, and re- 
gard the bright side of even our afflic- 
tions. Instead of considering sicknesses 
and diseases to be only so many painful 
yisitations, let us try to regard them, 
ako, as so many different roads to the 
golden gates of heaven. Take your 
trouble, be it what it may, to the com- 
passionate Redeemer. Cast your burden 
on him who hath said, " Come unto me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest" Do this 
humbly, heartily, perseveringly, and con- 
fidingly, and you shall yet sine of mercy. 
You have read the words in the Revela- 
tion, "These are they which came out of 
great tribulation," Rev. vii. 14, andif your 
afflictions should be- so far sanctified as 
to lead you to the cross of the Redeemer, 
they will do more for you than the longest 
life of health and ease could effect. 

And now for the third and last effort 
with my drag-net.' I thought that my 
former hauls were large, but the present 
one seems to come up with them. If all 
were real fish that 1 have now caught, 
well might I boast of my success : but 
no; they are only such of you as are 
afflicted in your estate, and to you in- 
dividually I thus speak. 

What! has the ''gold become dim," 
and the " most fine gold changed V* Are 
your money-bags lighter than they were ? 
Have your riches in reality made '* them- 
selves wings" and fled away? Is the 
snug estate mortgaged to its full worth ? 
Have you sold out what you had in the 
funds? Do you no longer keep an ac- 
count with a banker ? Is your dwelling- 
house smaller than it used to be ? And 
are your luxuries and comforts sensibly 
diminished? Uliese things are trying; 
but if they are your heaviest trials, thank 
God with a grateful heart for your pre- 
sent position. 

"Ay! ay!" say you, "this is fine 
talking, but you know not the worst of it. 
Had my troubles come upon me through 
l^^9, and qroases, and unexpecl^d miscr 



fortunes, I could have borne them with 
the patience of a martyr : but it has been 
otherwise; my own carelessness, if not 
my own folly, has reduced me, for though 
I have never wilfully or willingly injured 
another, yet have I, thoughtlessly or 
through neglect, foolishly lost my pro- 
perty, and thereby not only shorn my- 
self of my comforts, but injured those 
also who are about me. My trouble is not 
my deprivations alone, but the knowledge 
that I have brought them on myself." 

I must frankly admit that this alters 
your case, and flings a darker cloud 
around you ; but there is a rainbow even 
in this shadowy and showery state of 
things, for your being so sensible of your 
own demerits is a sign with which I 
would not willingly part Once more I 
say. Take your trouble, be it what it 
may, to the compassionate Redeemer. 
Cast your burden on him who hath said, 
" Come unto me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest." Do this humbly, heartily, perse- 
veringly, and confidingly, and you shall 
yet sing of mercy. Though you have 
lost much, you have not lost all ; though 
the feast has gone by, you may haply, 
even yet, fill up seven baskets with the 
fragments that remain; for what with 
humility of mind, patience, acquiescence 
to the Divine will, watchfulness over 
yourself, increased diligence, a prayerful 
spirit, and a grateful heart, you may be 
a wiser, a better, and a happier man than 
you were in the days of your prosperity. 
In the midst of your more limited means, 
and your less dainty bits and drops, you 
may have more true sunshine of soul 
than ever you had before. The Lord 
may lifl up the light of his countenance 
upon you, and put gladness into your 
heart, more than in the time when your 
corn and wine increased. 

If there be any of my readers who 
have escaped me ; if my drag-net has 
let a few ffo by, who are neither troubled 
in mind, body, nor estate, (I apprehend 
there cannot be very many of this de- 
scription,) to such I would say. Have a 
care of yourselves, for yours is no com- 
mon case. Hardly do I know whether 
or not to congratulate you on your free- 
dom from affliction. However, as it is 
not at all likely to last long, let me urge 
you to be thankful, morning, noon, and 
night, for the ease you enjoy, and also to 
prepare for trial, for "man is born unto 
Arable, as the sparks fly upward, ' ' Job v. 7. 

ff you know any thmg of the occupa- 
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eaanat be canried on long together without 
weaxin^sst anfl viU, thereforei not he aw* 
]^dMd if I nov quietly walk: away with 
my drag-not on my shoulder* You ahall 
haye, however, a parting admonition in 
the words of the apostle fe^^ who wa^ 
you know, an enunent fisherman. ^^]f 
any man suffer as a Christian, let him 
not be ashamed; but let him glorify God 
on this behalf,'* and, '«Let them that 
suffer according to the will of God com- 
mit the keeping of their souls to him in 
weU-doing, as unto a faithful Creator," 
1 Pet iv. 16, la 



ATTRACTIVE PIETY. 

Tna following is from the address of 
the Rev. J. Hamilton at a recent meeting 
for the promotion of Christian union : — 

As a sample of that benignant piety, 
which propitiates sffection and unites the 
brethren, I would instance the evangelist 
John. It will be allowed that he was 
honest, and orthodox, and uncompromis- 
ing; and yet there was no bitterness in 
his orthodoxy, no rudeness in his honesty, 
no ferocity in his zeal. He would have 
leaned to little purpose on the bosom of 
the Lord, if the Lamb of God had not 
mellowed his spirit, and sweetened his 
temper. Accoraingly, it is impossible to 
peruse his writings, and regard them 
merely as the work of John, without 
feeHng youraelf in contact with amenity 
imd ^anevolence beyond the attainment 
of flesh and blood. Good-will to man 
and love to his Master are welling out 
in every page ; and just as in a chamber 
warmed by some hidden source of heat, 
you feel eveiy where throughout a plea- 
sant glow, without ever thinking whenice 
it comes. It looks aa if his own heart 
had never cooled since it ky on his Sa- 
viour's side. Then such placidity and 
gentleness smile over his Gospel and 
Epistles. They are the utterance of a 
heart, wh^re the last angry passion seems 
to have been lulled long ago; and just 
as, when you look into a tranquil bay, 
and see through its sleepmg waters, deep 
down to the glistening sand and tender 
sea^weeds, that searoely wave in the 
breezeless tide, you say, ** It is long since 
a storm was h^i^)'' ^' 1^^ there been a 
recent tempest, the surface might by this 
time be smooth, but the brine would he 
muddy, and the tender sea-plants would 
be tangled and torn ; ev^n so when you 
look into John's pelhscid pages^ such 



meeknesa and benignity shine through 
them, hke the gentle shapes q£ cvimaon 
and gr^n in a stormless sea, that you 
irresistibly feel, *' Blessed man ! it ia Ipiig 
since the last gust of passion ru£fte4 that 
tranquil bosom." And the consequence 
of this sweet seiranity and gentleness of 
spirit was, that though highly honoured 
\3(y his Master, he was belove4 by hu 
brethren. The more nearness he got to 
his Saviour, the more likeness he attain- 
ed; and so identified with his aacended 
Lord did he at last become, that in hii 
company they were reminded not po much 
of John as of Jesus himself. Just as yov 
may have sat at the open lattice, om a 
balmy summer's day, and the wandering 
breeze may have wafted in a full freight 
of some pleasant odour, and as it spread 
richly around you, and drowned you in 
delight, YOU may have wondered wbat it 
was and whence it came, till you re- 
cognised the scent of some well-known 
flower, that bloomed not far away : so ia 
the society of one like J^hn, one in whom 
the spirit of the Master breathes, the 
soul will be hapny it scarce knows why; 
and it will not ne till it asks itself the 
reason, that it will remember, that here 
is the open lattice, and that the Roae of 
Sharon is hard by, and as ''the souUi 
wind" is fleeting past, why should not 
*'the spices flow?' Did believers live 
nearer Christ, there would be a divine 
attractiveness about tikem, and they would 
have no difficulty in loving cme another. 
And just as it needs amenity to attract, 
so it needs magnanimity not to be re- 
plied by the infirmities oi o^ers. It 
IS perfecUy possible, that a professor may 
be so inconsistent, that it would be by- 
nocrisy to fei^n brotherhood with him; 
hut it is equally possible to allaw that a 
brother is a Christian, and yet treat hin 
as if he were ^'a heathen mim and a 
publican," because on some matter of 
" doubtful disputation" you disagree, or 
because you have discerned in him some 
peculiarity which offends yon. Then 
are isw^ comparatively, who can detect 
the grace of God amidat the weakness 
and waywardness of man ; and few who 
have s^aoe eiMMigh tbemaelTes to admwe 
and love any except perfect men. Whea 
we le^ of the glorious clcnid of witnesses 
recorded in Scripture, and a£ the nobk 
army of martyrs recorded in eeole«aslical 
history, we form to ourselves a majestic 
ideal: men of such realising faith, and 
seraphic kve, and lofty heavenly-mind- 
edness, diat we should be almost 
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p<»iited if they started up before u* and 
we feund them flesh and blood ; deeply 
disappointed if we found them siaful 
flesh. Like Saul at £ador, could we 
reswcitate for one brief hour the whokle 
Gompany of prophets from Samuel to St 
John, the whole host of confessors froim 
Abel down to the last martyr, it would 
rudely disturb many preconceptiono-the 
sight of the actual men. To the elegant 
ideahsm of some, it would be a shock 
too great to see the veritable prophet 
Amos up in the tree gathering sy^unore 
fruit, or the actual Paul handling the 
caarass and cordage and tent-maker's 
needle ^ to see the great Hooker puttins 
aside die ha^finished '^ Polity, " and 
meekly taking down the shepherd's 
crook; (xr even the immortal Banyan 
rising from a morning dream to the grim 
realities of the anvU and forge: whilst 
to the sensitive optimism of others, it 
would be a more pardonable offence to 
witness the infirmities of men whom the 
church universal has enshrined as saints, 
to see Luther losing his temper and 
bursting into a fit of magniicent indig- 
nation; to find the holy Baxter fretting 
at some interruption of his momiug 
studies; to overhear the devoted Marty n 
indulging in a hearty la^ugh — would ut- 
terly upset the nervous equilibrium of 
some fastidious minds, and make them 
expunge from their calendar names which 
had no longer the odour of sanctity. And 
yet such were the m,en. • They are now 
as the angels of God; but they were not 
80 whilst they were yet with us. 

This, iddal^ of the dead, this deifying 
of departed worth, is as natural as the 
underrating of living holiness. Those 
that are gone resembte those that yet re- 
main in this : they had nothing which 
they had not received; they were nothing 
which the Divine Spirit did not make 
them ; and if a man be " a new crea- 
ture" at sUHy there is something in him 
which it is possible to love, a work of the 
Spirit, whicn it is sinfril not to love. It 
is the part of Christian magnanimity to 
anticipate the verdict of that coming day, 
the post-obit award of the generation 
following, when his better Kfe will be 
remembered, and the blemishes which 
marred it will be buried in the grave ef 
a reverential memory. 

It would mightily assist our attempts 
at union were we true to our own con- 
cessions, and did we deal with those 
whom ourselves call Christians as if they 
were really such; did we conduct our 



coni^vendes with them, and Vdaintain 
our intercourse on the habitual assumur 
tion that they are born of the Spirit^ th<9 
brethren of Jesus, the beloved of the 
Father, and that whatever blesseduess 
our own immortality may include, we 
are to share it with them. 

That greatuess of soul which surren- 
ders no con^ction, and yet can forgive 
a brother who doses uot surrender his; 
that temper of soul which ''contends 
earnestly for the faith," and yet preserves 
'' the unity of ^he Spirit in the bond of 
peace;" which loves the truths of God, and 
alsoloves the people of God; thatliberali^ 
without latitudinarianism, accommodation 
without compromise ; this nobility of soul 
which signalized the apostle Paul, is es- 
sential to those who would heal divisions, 
or, what is better, hinder them. Did all 
Christians cultivate the magnanimity of 
Paul and the divine benignity of Johua 
the greatest obstacles to union would he 
removed ; Christians would no longer ha 
mutually repellent ; and in any diversity 
which yet remained there would he no 
disunion. 



TH£ £LM.— No. IIJ. 

We have spoken of the elm tree asi 
giving peculiar beauty and interest tQ 
every scene in those extensive rural dis- 
tricts where it so universally prevails 
blending its lofty form and spreading 
its light verdant canopy alike beside th« 
statej^ mansion, tlie thatched cottage, 
the vulage churchyard, the hamlet green, 
the hedgfr<row lane, or the highway side ; 
yet to thodis who dwell within 'Uhe 
stifling bosom" of our large and busy 
cities, it commends itself in a more espe;- 
; eial degree ; for fe«» if any trees, even 
I of much infcaiar rank, can so wdl endure 
the many disadvantages of such a locality. 
Even in the very heart of our great me- 
I trof»oli& specimens of no mean sise and 
figure are to be found ; and who can say 
how often their verdant hue, tarnished 
and begrimed though it he by the smoky 
atmosphere around, has refreshed some 
weary,bewildered eye,and soothed an over- 
stretched, harassed mind by the remem-> 
brance of far*<distant yet dearly-beloved 
scenes? or in how many cases they have 
suggested a word in season, a thought ol 
peace to the anxious desponding nearta 
which daily pass them, by reminding 
them of Him whose power sustains theif 
vigour apd annually renews their leafy 
garments even in so unpromising a situa- 
tion? 
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It 18 also to the elm that the public 
parks and gardens of London owe most 
of their interest, while they furnish to 
many thousands of its inhabitants their 
only scene of relaxation or means of ac- 
quaintance with the fair fresh materials 
of nature, the open sky with its bright 
blue or gorgeous tints, the ever-fleeting 
clouds, the grassy sward, or the spreading 
tree. The gardens of the Temple, of 
Gray's Inn, of Drapers' Hall, etc., may 
well glory in the elm trees which form 
their principal ornaments f and the parks 
of Westminster are almost exclusively 
planted with them. St. James's Park, 
the most interesting among these, from 
the historical associations connected with 
it, is formed on ground appended to an 
hospital of that name, but converted by 
Henry in. into a royal chase ''for his 
own disport and pastime," when residing 
at the tnen country palace of Westmin- 
ster. In subsequent reigns it became a 
place of public resort, and Mulberry and 
Spring Gardens, as within its boundary, 
are mentioned in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, as the favourite 
haunts of fashionable characters. It 
was laid out in its present state by 
Charles ii., under the direction of Le 
Notre; and here, contemporary authors 
tell us, that pleasure-loving monarch 
spent much of his time "playinc; with 
his dogs and feeding his ducks. The 
Bird-cage Walk, so called from the avia- 
ries, or cages, which were placed among 
the trees which bordered it ; the Mall, a 
level, smoothly-kept walk, so named from 
a game of ball there played ; fOid the canal, 
at that time a straight and formal lake, 
well stocked with rare and curious water- 
fowl, were then formed; and their at- 
tractions for the curious and the gamester, 
with the very frequent presence of the 
sovereign, rendered the spot a favourite 
place of resort for all classes of the com- 
munity. It was here, in the winter of 
1662, that the art of skating was first 
practised in England, probably having 
been acquired by the exiled cavaliers 
during their abode in Holland. Evelyn 
mentions in his Diary, of December 1 : 
" Having seen the strange and wonderful 
dexterity of the sliders on the new canal 
in St. James Park, performed before their 
majesties, by divers gentlemen and others, 
with scheets, after the manner of the 
Hollanders, with what a swiftness thev 
pause, how suddenly they stop in full 
career upon the ice, went home." Mr. 
Pepys, secretary ^o th§ admiralty, also 



mentions it the same day: ''Over the 
park, where I first in my life, it being a 
ffreat frost, did see people sliding with 
Uieir skaites, which is a very pretty art." 
Stowe, however, long before, had men- 
tioned a sort of skating' practised by the 
Londoners on the frozen waters of Fins- 
bury, by fastening a bone, or some other 
hard substance, under their feet. Both 
the graphic delineators of the gay, de- 
praved court of Charles frequently men- 
tion this spot, and for many of the suc- 
ceeding reigns it still continued to rank 
as the chief resort of the idle, the frivo- 
lous, and dissipated. Swift, Addison, 
Walpole, Johnson, and other authors of 
the last century, often mention "the 
park," as by way of pre-eminence it 
was generally styled, not merely as the 
general place of public resort, but as 
their own favourite walk. And though 
the changes of fashion and vicissitudes 
of time have rendered St. James's Park 
a less fashionable, it is still as frequented 
a place, and many of our readers doubt- 
less can testify with our great poet Mil- 
ton to the attractions and enjoyment it af- 
fords : — 

Not always city pent, or pent at home 

I dwell ; but when spring calls me forth to roam 

Expatiate in our proud suburban shades 

OC branching elm that never sun pervades. 

Most of the elms now standing in it 
were planted by Charles ii., for those of 
an earlier date have, with very few ex- 
ceptions, long since fallen victims to the 
decay of nature or the violence of storms. 
It is, however, stated that one of the elms 
near the entrance of the passage leading 
to Spring Gardens, was planted by the 
duke of Gloucester, brother to Charles i., 
and that that unfortunate, misguided mo- 
narch, when led from St. James's Palace 
to Whitehall, on the morning of his ex- 
ecution, pointed out the tree to one of 
his attendants, and mentioned the cir- 
cumstance. 

The Champs Elys^es and Boulevards of 
Paris, the quay of Rotterdam, the parks of 
Versailles and the Hague, the meadows 
and gardens of our universities, and the 
public walks in the vicinity of many of 
our own and of the continental towns, are 
also planted with the elm tree, either solely 
or mixed with other species. For. such 
a purpose, observes Mr. Loudon, " it is 
well adapted, from the comparative ra- 
pidity of its growth in any soil, the 
straiffhtness of its trunk, the racility with 
which it bears lopping, the denseness of 
its foliage, its hardness and longevity; 
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it^as also the great advantage of re- 
quiring very little pruning or care of any 
kind after it has once heen planted." 

The same qualifications also rendered 
the elm *' pecmiarly fitted for the * length 
of colonnade' with which our forefathers 
loved to make graceful and gradual entry 
to their hospitable halls." It has now 
become usual to censure them as stifi" or 
formal, and too often they are allowed to 
dwindle and decay; nevertheless, in many 
of the domahis laid out during the period 
when the stately and formal style of plant- 
ing and gardening was in vogue, the 
" long drawn avenue" yet remains, and 
forms a stately portal worthy of the noble 
mansion to which it leads. Here we find 
the same embowering canopy and arcade- 
like vista to which we have alluded as 
furnished by our " hedge-row elms," but 
how widely different the general character 
of the scene ; tliough the picturesque and 
natural charms of the one, and the ma- 
jestic dimity and symmetry of the other, 
are solely owing to the self-same tree. 
Drawn up by their closer proximity to 
each other into greater uniformity of size 
and shape, we have in the stately trunks 
on either side fit prototypes of the lofty 
pillared columns of some cloistered nave ; 
above, the blending mass of twigs and 
leaves forms an arching roof, in which the 
up-turned gazing eye seems lost, com- 
pared with which how far inferior the most 
elaborate mosaic or carved and fretted 
tracery which the resources or skill of 
man could ever produce ; while the 
lengthened vista stretching onward in 
long arching perspective meetly har- 
monizes with, and prepares the mind for, 
the venerable or majestic dwelling to 
which it thus conducts. At White Knights, 
Strathfieldsay, Littlecote Hall, Boreham, 
and many other residences of our nobility 
and gentry, such avenues are yet to be 
foun^ though varying of course in extent 
and grandeur. The well-known " Long 
Walk" at Windsor is, however, probably 
unequalled by any other our country can 
boast, extending, as it does, in a straight 
unvarying line for upwards of three miles, 
bordered on each side by a double row of- 
elms,leavingan open central space between 
seventy-seven feet wide. Either viewed 
from.tne massive colossal statue of king 
George in., (who laid out the park in 
its present state,) which terminates it at 
one end, or from the lofty heights of the 
Castle at the other, it forms indeed a 
stately and majestic approach, well worthy 
of the noble pile to w1\\q1\ it l^c^^^i now 



honoured as the chosen home of our 
sovereign queen. 

In such a spot did our poet Cowper 
love to stray, and his descriptive pen has 
well portrayed it as the scene of his sum- 
mer stroll, or " winter walk at noon :" — 

Refreshing change I where now the blazing sun ? 
By short transition we have lost his glare, 
And stepp'd at once into a cooler clime. 
How airy and how light the graceful arch, 
Yet awful as the consecrated roof 
Re-echoing pious anthems 1 while beneath 
The checkerd earth seems restless as a flood 
Brush'd by the wind. So sportive is the light 
Shot through the boughs, it dances as they dance, 
Shadow and sunshine intermingling quick, 
And darkening and enlightening, as the leaves 
Play wanton every moment, every spot. 

The night was winter in his roughest mood. 
The morning sharp and clear. The vault is blue 
Without a cloud ; and white without a speck. 
The dazzling whiteness of the scene below. 
Again the harmony comes o'er the vale ; 
And through the trees I view the embattled tower. 
Whence all the music. I again perceive 
The soothing influence of the wafted strains. 
And settle in soft musings as I tread 
The walk still verdant, under oaks and elms. 
Whose outspread branches overarch the glade. 
The roof, though moveable through all its length 
As the wind sways it, has yet well sufficed. 
And intercepting in their silent fall 
The frequent flakes, has kept a path for me. 
No noise is here, or none that hinders thought. 
The red-breast warbles still, but is content 
With slender notes, and more than half-suppress'd ; 
Pleased with his solitude and flitting light 
From spray to spray, where'er he rests he shakes 
From many a twig the pendant drops of ice. 
That tinkle in the wither'd leaves below. 
Stillness, accompanied with sounds so soft, 
Charms more than silence. 

" As to my own inclination," observes 
Evelyn, " I know of no tree amongst all 
the foresters becoming the almost inter- 
minable lontanaza of walks and vistas 
comparable to this majestic plant.'' He 
tells us also that those "incomparable 
walks and vistas of them, at Aranjuez, 
Casal del Campo, Madrid, the £scu- 
rial, and other places of delight belong- 
ing to the king and grandees of Spain, 
are planted with such as they report 
Philip II. caused to be brought out of 
England, before which it does not apr 
pear there were any of those trees in 
Spain." 

In France, we are told, the elm was 
first planted in public walks about 1540, 
but it was not till the reign of Henry iv. 
that it became general. That monarch 
is said to have been so partial to it, as 
to have expressed a wisn that all the 
highways in his kingdom were planted 
with it; and at the period of the revolu- 
tion ihany old trees were standing which 
bore his name, or that of his estimable 
minister, the faithful Sully. 

This species of ^he elm produces abun^ 
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dance of lueken or ihooli frcon the root, 
and by these it is readily profuigated and 
increased, though it is at present generally 
multiplied in ^gUsh nuneries by layers 
from stool plants. These, when rooted, 
can be at once removed to their destined 
site, and after that require very litlle atten- 
tion. Few trees better bear transplanting, 
even after they have obtained coAsider* 
able size. Evelyn tells us those of twenty 
years' growth may be removed \?ith un- 
doubted success, and much recommends 
this practice "a^ an excellent and ei^- 
peditious w^y for great persons to plant 
the accesses of their houses with; for 
being disposed at sixteen or eighteen 
feet interval, they will,** says he, " in a 
few years, hear goodly heads and thrive 
to admiration." The method of improv- 
ing and sheltering a uewly cultivated or 
exposed district, or embelUshing any 
chosen scene, by the transplantation of 
well-grown timher-treesi, was well known 
to the ancients. The Greeks, we read, 
replaced those which were uprooted by 
the wind; and Pliny tells us, that the 
elms in which the Romans trained thei^ 
vines were ofteA transplanted when 
twenty feet high. Some large lime trees 
at Heidelberg we^re thus removed in the 
seventeenth century, when the practice 
seems to have been ireyived. Louis xiv. 
carried it to a great extent, removing; au 
entire forest, the Bois de Boulogne, from 
Versailles to its present site, a distance 
of seven miles. Both at that period, as 
in mor^ ancient times, it was considered 
necessary to remove all the smaller roots 
and branches, and to prune in the others 
very closely, a practice necessarily much 
mutilating the trees, and requiring many 
years to elapse before they recovered 
their vigour. The baU of earth, too, 
raised with the roots was immense, re- 
euiring much strength to remove it to a 
short distance ; and the process alto- 
gleiher involved so much risk and outlay, 
that it fell again into disuse till within 
the la^t thirty years, when sir Henry 
Stewart, of Allanton, having carefidly 
studied the nature and habito of trees, 
introduced a much-improved method, by 
which the process has necome no longer 
a doubtful and expensive experiment, 
but easy and successful in its results. 
His own park^ in the course *< of five 
years was thus converted from a cold 
and naked field to a rich scene of glade 
and woodland," bearing the i^peerance 
of having been planted forty years. The 
principal and, indeed, sole care required 



it to pretcffva uninjiired, and oarefuttj^ 
replace, the small fibrous rootlets by which 
the tree imbibes nourishment, as it was 
by the weakening or destructioii of these 
important organs, that decay and death 
resulted under the former systems. To 
secure these i^ith the least poasible diffi- 
oulty, the ihr-extending roots are dividecl 
by digging a trench at a certain distance 
from the trunk ; this is filled with fresh 
earth, and in it new fibres are induced 
and formed in the course of two or*three 
years. When the tree is to be moved, 
the roots are oarefrilly laid bare to witbin 
three or four feet of the stem ; it is tiien 
transferred te its new site, and replaced 
at its former depth, adjusting the roots 
as nearly in their or^final state as can he 
done, and covering them firmly with 
earth. 



IGNATIUS IQTCQI^. 

When the French^ who had been re^ 
eeived with enthusiasm in Pampehma, 
proposed to the ccMnmandant of the fi>r- 
tress to capitulate, *^ Let us endure every 
thing," boldly exclaimed Inigo, ** rather 
than surrender." On this the French 
began to batter the walls with their ibr< 
midahle artillery, and in a short time 
they attempted to storm it. The bravery 
and exhortations of Inigo gave fresh 
eourage to the Spaniards; &ey drove 
back the assailants by their arrows, 
swords, or halberds. Iiiigo led them on. 
Taking his stand on the ramparts, with 
eyes mming with rage, the young knight 
brandished his sword, and ^led the as- 
sailants to the earth. Suddenly a bal! 
struck the wall just where he stood; 
a stone, shivered from the ramparts, 
wounded the knight severely in the right 
leg at the same moment as a baH, re- 
bounding fVom the violence of the shock^ 
broke his left. Inigo fell senseless. The 
garrison immediately surrendered; and 
the French, admiring the courage of their 
youthftd adversary, bore him in a fitter 
to his relatives in the castle of Loyola. 
In this lordly mansion, from which his 
name was afterwards derived, Inigo had 
been bom of one of the. most illustrious 
fiimiltes of that country eight years after 
the birth of Luther. A painfhl operation 
became necessary. In the most acute 
sufiering, Inigo fitmly clenched his bands, 
but uttered no complaint. Constrained 
to a repose which he could ill endure, 
he found it needfUL to en^lpy in some 
way his ardent imagination. In ti^e ab- 
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lence of the romances wbioh ke had heen 
aceiutomad to devour, they gave him the 
(<Life of Cbiut," and the "Florea Sano 
tarum." The reading of theie works, in 
his state of solitude and sickness, pro- 
duced an extraordinary e£Eeot upon his 
mind, ^he stirring life of tournaments 
and batUes, which had oeoupied his youth, 
to the exclusion of every thing heside, 
teemed as if reeeding and fading from 
view, while a career of brighter glory 
seemed to open helbre him. The humble 
labours of the saints, and their heroic 
patience, wwe, all of a sudden, seen to 
be fer more worthy of praise than all 
the high deeds of chivalry. Stretched 
upon his couch, and still under the efibcts 
01 fever, he indulged in the most con- 
flicting thoughts. The world he was 
planning to renounce, and that life of 
holy mortification which he contemplated, 
still appeared before him — the one soli- 
citing by its pleasures, the other by its 
severities ; and fearful was the struggle in 
his conscience between these two opposing 
worids. ** What, " thought he, " if 1 were 
to act like St. Francis or St. ^^ominio?'' 
But the recollection of the lady to whom he 
had pledged his love recurred to his mind. 
t^Sfae is neither countess nor duchess," 
said he to himself, with a kind of simple 
vanity, M she is much more than either." 
Bnt thoughts like these were sure to fill 
him with distress and impatience, while 
the idea of imitating the example of the 
saints caused his heart to overflow with 
peace and joy. From this period his re- 
sdution was taken. Scarcely had he 
risen from his sick bed, when he decided 
to retire from the world. As Luther had 
done, he once more invited to a repast 
his companions in arms, and then, with- 
out divulgine his design, set out, unat- 
tended, for the lonely oeUs excavated by 
the Benedictine monks, in the rooks of 
the mountains of Montserrat. Impelled, 
not by the sense of his sin, or of bis 
need of the grace of Ood, but by the 
wish to become M knight of the virgin 
Mary," and to be renowned for mortifica- 
tions and works, afler the example of the 
KTiny of the saints, he eonfbssed for three 
nccessive days, gave away his costly a.t- 
tire to a mendicant, elothed himself in 
sackcloth, and girded himself with a rope. 
Then calling to mind the armed Vigil of 
Amadif of Gaul, he suspended his sword 
at the shrine of Mary, passed the night 
m watching, in his new and strange cos- 
tume, and sometimes on his knees, and 
then standing, but ever absorbed in 



Erayer, and with his pilgrim*s staff in 
and, went through all the devout prac- 
tices of which the illustrious Amadis had 
set the example. ^* Thus^'* remarks the 
Jesuit Mafi^i, one of the biographers of 
the saint, *' while Satan was stirring up 
Martin Luther to rebellion against all 
laws, Divine and human, and whilst that 
heretic stood up at Worms, .declaring 
impious war against the apostolic see, 
Christ, by his heavenly providence, called 
forth this new champion, and, binding 
him by after-vows to obedience to the 
Roman pontiff, opposed him to the li- 
centiousness and fury of heretical per- 
versity." 

Loyola, who was still lanie in one of 
his legs, journeyed slowly, by secluded 
and circuitous paths, till he arrived at 
Manresa. There he entered a convent 
of Dominicans, resolving in this retired 
spot tq give himself up to the most rigid 
penances. Like Luther, he daily went 
from door to door begging his bread. 
Seven hours he was on his knees, and 
thrice every day did he flagellate him- 
self. Again, at midnight he was accus- 
tomed to rise and pray. He allowed his 
hair and nails to grow ; and it would havc^ 
been hard indeed to recognise in tl)^ 
pale and lank visage of the mon^ of 
Manresa, the young and brilliant knight 
of Pampeluna. Yet the moment had ar- 
rived when the ideas of religion, which 
hitherto had been to Inigo little more 
than a form of chivalric devotion, were 
to reveal themselves to him as having an 
importance, and exercising a power, of 
which, till then, he had been entirely un- 
conscious. Suddenly, without any thing 
which might give intimation of an ap- 
proaching change of feeling, the joy he 
nad experienced left him. In vain did 
he have recourse to prayer and cl^anting 
psalms : he could not rest. His imagina- 
tion ceased to present nothing but pleas- 
ing illusions ; he was alone with his con- 
science. He did not know what to make 
of a state of feeling so new to him \ 
and he shuddered as he asked whether 
God could still be against him, after all 
the sacrifices he had made. Day and 
night gloomy terrors disturbed him ; bit- 
ter were the tears he shed, and urgent 
was his cry for that peace which he had 
lost ; hut aU in vain. He again ran over 
the long confessiqn be had made at Mont- 
serrat. "Possibly," thought he, "I may 
have fbrgotten something." But that 
confession did ^ut aggravate his distress 
of heart, for it revived the thought of 
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former transgressions. He wandered 
about, melancholy and dejected, his con- 
science, accusing him of having all his 
life done nought but heap sin upon sin ; 
and the wretched man, a prey to over- 
whelming terrors, filled the cloisters with 
the sound of his sighs. Strange thoughts 
at this crisis found access to his heart 
Obtaining no relief in the confessional 
and the various ordinances of the cimrch, 
he began, as Luther had done, to doubt 
their efficacy. But, instead of turning 
from man's works, and seeking to the 
finished work of Christ, he considered 
whether he should not plunge once more 
into the vanities of the age. His soul 
panted eagerly for that world that he 
had solemnly renounced ; but instantly he 
recoiled, awe-struck. And was there at 
this moment any difference between the 
monk of Manresa and the monk of £r- 
furth? Doubtless, in secondary points; 
but their condition of soul was alike. 
Both were deeply sensible of their sins ; 
both sought peace with God, and desired 
to have tne assurance of it in their hearts. 
If another Staupitz, with the Bible in his 
hand, had presented himself at the con- 
vent of Manresa, perhaps Inigo might have 
been known to us as the Luther of the 
Peninsula. These two remarkable men 
of the sixteenth century, the founders of 
two opposing spiritual empires, whichj for 
three centuries, have warred one against 
the other, were, at this period, brothers ; 
and, perhaps, if they had been thrown 
together, Luther and Loyola would have 
rushed into each other's embrace, and 
mingled their tears and their prayers. 
But from this moment the two monks 
were to take opposite courses. Inigo, in- 
stead of regarding his remorse as sent 
to urge him to the foot of the cross, de- 
luded himself with the belief, that his 
inward compunctions were not from God, 
but the mere suggestion of the devil ; and 
he resolved not to think any longer of 
his sins, but to obliterate them forever 
from his memory. Luther looked to 
Christ ; Loyola did but turn inward on 
himself. — D'AubignL 



COMMON SAYINGS. 

No. IV. 

CHILDREN. — EDUCATION. 

[Concluded.'] 

" The younger brother makes the 
better gentleman." I have often heard 
vay grandfather mention this saying in 



connexion with the history of the lord of 
the manor of £. The former sir Richard 
had two sons and several daughters. The 
elder son was the darling of his parents, 
especially of his mother. He was suf- 
fered to have his own way in every 
thing. All his whims were gratified, 
however expensive. The servants were 
reijuired to do homage to him as the 
heir to the title and estate. Thus he 
soon learned to consider himself superior 
to his brother and sisters, and re^fsorded 
every thing and every body around as 
made only to subserve his own purposes. 
As the elder children of the family were 
daughters, a governess was engaged to 
instruct the young ladies; and as the 
little gentleman became old enough to 
learn, she sometimes induced him to take 
a lesson. But it was not often that he 
chose to do so. In due time, a tutor 
was appointed for the young gentlemen ; 
but to little purpose, as far as master 
Richard was concerned, for he would 
neither be governed nor taught. While 
his brother was pursuing his studies, he 
was riding, or shooting, or looking siler 
the dogs, or even gambling with low-lived 
boys in the stables. The tutor spoke to 
sir Richard about it. He dis^>proved 
of his son's goings on, and desired him 
to act differently. But sir Richard was 
often absent from home ; and my lady 
would not have her son restrained or 
contradicted. So, as soon as Ids father's 
back was turned, he bade defiance to his 
tutor, and went on his own way. Mean- 
while, his brother Henry applied dili- 
gently to his studies, and made great 
progress in learning. Both he and 
his sisters gained universal respect and 
esteem for their pleasing and gentle 
manners; while master Richard was the 
terror of the house and of the village. 
When remonstrated with by his tutor for 
his neglect of learning, he would often 
say that he had no occasion to learn; 
he should be a gentleman whether he 
learned or not ; and if any of the tenants 
spoke to him or to his father about the 
mischief he was continually doing-, In 
trampling down their com or worrying 
their animals, he would threaten to pu- 
nish them for their insolence, when he 
should become their landlord. In course 
of time, both the young gentlemen were 
sent to college ; and there, each pursued 
the same course that he had begun at 
home. Mr. Henry took his degrees with 
honour. Mr. Richard barely escaped 
being es^peUed in 4isgra9^. It was Siaid 
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the money flew about pretty freely to 
save him : whether or not that was true I 
cannot say. But this is well known, that 
Mr. Henry always seemed to bear in 
mind that there would be no great 
things for him to inherit ; and so he was 
determined, by the help of Providence, 
to make his own way. When he left 
college, instead of going home to lounge 
about in idleness, he went to London, 
and followed the law, in which he gained 
great reputation. About once a year, he 
used to pay a visit to his parents ; and 
there was not a person in the house, or 
in the village, but was rejoiced to see 
him ; whereas no body respected or loved 
his brother. Indeed, the general dislike 
excited by Mr. Richard's ill-manners 
would have been more openly expressed 
than it was, but that people feared his 
resentment, as being the heir. At about 
twenty-six years of age, the young squire, 
as he used to be called, succeeded his father 
in the title and estates. His time was not 
long; but it was enough to show that, 
as the boy had been, so was the man. 
He treated his too-indulgent mother with 
great unkindness and neglect, oppressed 
the servants and tenants, and gave him- 
self up to dissipation and low pleasures, 
by which, rich as he was, his estate was 
greatly injured; and he, perhaps, was 
hardly so well off as a plain farmer. It 
was said that he intended to repair his 
shattered fortune by marrying a rich 
heiress; but whatever might be his in- 
tentions, they were set aside by his death 
after a short illness, when he was little 
more than thirty. By this event, the 
property passed into the hands of his 
younger brother, whose conduct on this 
unexpected occasion fully proved that it is 
better to cultivate merit for its own sake, 
and as a qualification for future advance- 
ment, than to cherish expectations of fu- 
ture greatness, and fancy it will stand in 
stead of personal worth. 

Sir Henry, through a long course of 
years, has been honoured and made a 
blessing as the head of a family, a land- 
lord, a magistrate, and a senate. *^ The 
younger brother has proved the better 
gentleman." 

Another rich man in our neighbour- 
hood, by his mean, low-lived tricks, and 
ill-mannerly behaviour, often gave occa- 
sion to the sayings, ''Jack will never 
make a gentleman," and "You cannot 
make a velvet purse out of a sow's ear." 
The grandfather of Charles Holly was 
a farmer, grazier, and blacksmith. He 



had begun life as a poor labourer, and by 
industry and extreme frugality, in course 
of time, accumulated a large fortune. As 
riches increased, he set his heart upon 
them. There are more ways than one 
of doing this. Some people take delight 
in what riches can procure ; and some, 
in the accumulation of riches for their 
own sake. Old Holly was of the latter 
class. He valued himself and his riches 
at what he possessed; not at what he 
enjoyed. To the end of his days he was 
neither better fed, nor better clothed, nor 
better lodged, nor — with the exception of 
one fine riding horse and suitable accoutre- 
ments, better accommodated, than when 
he was a poor labourer. It was old Holly's 
frequent boast, and that which, in his 
esteem, stood in the place of all right, 
reason, and argument, " I am cased in 
gold. I can buy you all three times 
over." This he deemed an unanswer- 
able defence when he was charged either 
with oppressing the poor, taking advan- 
tage of a needy neighbour, or carrying 
his own point in the parish, against the 
general opinion, or to the general injury. 
Old Holly had one son, who was brought 
up as much as possible, in his father's 
notions of getting and saving ; but whe- 
ther the influence of the mother had 
in any degree counteracted that of the 
father, so it was, that young Holly had 
been on several occasions convicted of 
doing a generous action. This greatly 
weakened his father's confidence in him ; 
and awakened in the old man an appre- 
hension that his son would scatter the 
property which he had spent his life in 
amassing. Whether or not that appre- 
hension was well founded, it was never 
to be realized. The son was taken off 
by death, after a very short illness. He 
lefl behind him a son and daughter. 
How little the old man was afflicted by 
the loss, may be inferred from the fact, 
that scarcely had his son ceased to breathe, 
when the father took up the shoes that 
the deceased had put off but a night or 
two before, and, trying them on, remark- 
ed, with vast complacency, that they just 
fitted him, and he was in want of a pair 
of shoes. The children were taken charge 
of by their grandfather; and their mo- 
ther received the generous offer of being 
hired as a domestic servant in the house. 
Her birth and education were not at 
variance with this proposal, and as she 
was not otherwise provided for, she ac- 
cepted it ; probably for the sake of being 
with her children. The little girl was 
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8o6ii laid beside her father ; And Chbries 
was the only hope of the family. But 
while the old mail was continually boast* 
in§ of the extensive lands, numerous 
flocKs and herds, and accumulated stores 
of weilth in general, which his grandsoh 
would inherit nothing could induce him 
to bestow on the lad the blessings of 
education^ '^No; iee What a fortune he 
had made, who could hardly write his 
own name! He could not have done 
more if he had beeh an Oxford scholar. 
No; no. The boy might do well enoiigh 
with as much learning as had served nis 
grandfather before him. It would be 
well if he turned it to as good account." 
So Charles was taught no more than the 
ploughboys hnd cowkeepers on the farm ; 
perhaps not so much, for most of them 
had the advantage of Sunday school in- 
struction> which he w«8 not permitted 
to receive. At lei^th, when the boy was 
about thirteen years old, the old man 
consented that he should go to a school 
in a neighbouring town for one yei&r, *' to 
be finished off as a gentleman." What 
heaps of accompiishment^ were to be 
crowded into a little space of time I And 
then,when he had ^'finished his education, " 
he was to have a horse of his own, and 
kiccompAny his grandfather to the mar- 
kets and &irs, and so get a little insight 
!nto the value of money. But, b^re 
%he cloie of the year, in which the j'Outh 
Was to acquire a sufficient portion of 
learning and pdliteness, the old man died ; 
and, A^thout further preparation, the 
young one became sole proprietor of all 
the estates, cattle> and money; his mo- 
ther being, by the wili^ Appointed sole 
ttfuardian, in case — of which the testator 
nad no great apprehetasion — that the pro- 
perty changed hands before the legatee 
had attained to years of maturity. 

Mrs. Holly, though Iftu uneducated wo- 
ittiail, Was a Well-meaning one* She felt 
cottsdous of her utter incapacity for the 
task imposed tipon her, and sincerely 
Wi^ed that it had been confided to abler 
hands. However, as it was, she resolved 
to do her best. Of the farming business 
she was not ignorant; aVid a6 her son 
seemed inclined to ckrry it on, she ma- 
naged it for him With much good notion 
and activity; making a poiiit never to 
tign her natne, o^ to take a receipt for 
Iftioliey, without firrt ascertaining tnta 
the worthy clergyman, that it was all 
f%ht. By the advice of that judicious 
mend, she proposed to her son to extend 
the period of hii eduiMOioti, at \UBtt on- 



odier year. The yxxA^ did not Bee the 
hecessity of doing so ; and had many old 
tews of his grandfather's against fs&ch an 
extravagance; but^ at hist, the nnattfe^ 
was compromised^ by hid remaining 
there for half a year, at the end of which 
time he chme homb, f^ly satisfied with 
his com{dement of erudition^ especially 
as he often heard fVom the servants, ad- 
vantageous remarks on his reading, writ^ 
ing, and gentlemanly ways, ih cotnpariiimi 
with those of his gratidfather. 

Charies Holly considered himself a 
gentlemi&n ; and sometimes took very ex^ 
pensive ways of showing his quality^ 
Which, hdwever, he had neither taste nor 
spirit to carry out. HenCe, his person^ 
his dwellihg, and his general behaviour, 
presented an incongruous tnixtute of 
meahness and costlineis. If he saw any 
thing tiiat he fancied Was genteel iM)d 
fashionable, he set about to imitate it, 
regardless of expense $ but when it Was 
hsdf done^ some saving niaxim of his 
grandfather would sthig his conscience) 
and the thing was left incomplete^ Or, 
perhaps, he purchased one nne l^ing, 
which was really ridiculouis for Want of 
a dozen more to correlspond with it In 
his deaiinsv he was sometimes lavish, 
and at others niggalrdly. Some of his 
grandfathei's rules and practices were 
adhelhed to and carried out to their Elicit 
extent; others were absolutely reversed. 
He was often known to squander guineas, 
and to higgle for half-pence. He would 
one day pay a guinea for a ticket to a 
public dinner, that he might be in the 
company of gentlemen, and spend several 
guineas on his dress, that he might ap- 
pear among them ail a gentleman ; and 
then he would livd for weeks together 
on fat pork and potatoes, going among 
his men in & round jft^ck and checked 
handkerchief like their own, and seeing 
amuseni^nt by playing with them at 
chuck-farthing, or Some other low game. 

Poor€hArlei9 Holly in ohe way or other 
made himself the laughing-stock of every 
company, high or low. When he made 
himself ^miliar with the low-liVed, and 
bore the eStpenve of their fh)lic5, they 
said he had a good heart, and knew how 
to be generous $ but they flattered him 
out of his money, and ^en laughied at 
his simplicity^ Wit^ people of hia own 
rdnk, his ignor^nbe and self-oonceit ren- 
dered Mm disagreeable to the more in- 
telligent; the simple were alraid of his 
craftineM in dealing $ and ^09e who en- 
Tied him ih« m^MM fee p<M6e«Md| re- 
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▼engtd themielver hj ridioulipg the awk'^ 
ward manner in which he displaced hif 
ability to spend. And when he Availed 
himself of the power which monby gare 
him to thrust himself into the soeiety of 
his superiors, his blunders excited the 
pity of the more generous and candid) 
and the ridicule and contempt of the rest. 
Some of the neighbours were discussing 
some instance of rudeness atid vulgarity 
of which he had been guilty* Farmet 
Smith observed, that it was well for Holly 
that his grandfather was bortl before him* 
*' If,*' said hCi '<he had nol found a for- 
tune ready made^ with ell his shrewd- 
ness, he would not have had Sense enough 
to make one for himself." *'Atid now 
he has got it/' added miller Brown, " he 
struts about with it like a little boy iti 
man's clothes ; he does not knoW how to 
carry himself. For all his long purse 
and gay clothes and fine horse, 'Jack 
will never make a getttletaau.' " " No," 
replied Miss Hichatds, " he is low-born, 
and," drawing lip her neck and screwing 
her, mouth) " * What can you expect from 
an anjmal but the noise that it makes?' " 
"Aunt means, I suppose/' interposed 
Mrs. Richards, ''only she is too polite 
to say it, 'What can you expect from a 

fig but a grunt V though, for my part, 
d<) not see that people must be rude 
and Vulgar* because they do not hat)pen 
to be bom in high life. I know some— 
there is Joseph Mortouj fbr instance — ^his 
father was a day-labourer, and his mother 
a dairy-maid; and he has never been 
any thing beyond a labourer himself; 
and yet he knows how to behave himself 
as well as any gentleman, t do not mean 
for fine bows, and such as that ; but he 
haa got a proper answer to give to every 
body; and I do not believe there is a 
person in the parish, from the squire to 
the ploughboy, that does not respect him. 
So it is not altogether bitth. What do 
you 8ay> Master Griffiths ? " 

"Why, Mrs. Richards," replied my 
grandfather, " as to birth, I cannot say I 
hiy much stress upon that ; for, whether 
the child of a peer or a ploughman, ' Man 
is bom like a wild ass's cole,' Job xi. 12; 
End to every child of man, I think there 
are two things wanted to make him a 
real gentleman ; and these two things 
are education and religion. By education, 
I do not mean learning Latin and Greek ; 
these he may have, or be without; but 
being taught to think and feel aTifi;ht, 
especially on all matters where conduct 
hfli to do With the rights and feelings of 



othenb Ton know Joseph Mortdh's ^a- 
rents were not learned people ; but they 
had good sense and good feeling, and they 
cultivated them in their son» If you 
think for a moment of Joseph Morton's 
habitual mttnhers, I believe you Will be 
led to conclude, that what has gained 
him such Universal respect^ is netthei* 
more nor less than the uniform regard 
he manifests to the feelings of others. 
He perceived bt once what woUld be 
likely to injure or ofi'^ndj aUd he avoids 
it. He liees what il likely to benefit and 
gratify those With whom he comes in 
contact) and he })Ursues it This is true 
politeness. Whoever may practise the 
one, or neglect the other^ be his rank and 
fortune what they may, is not a gentle- 
man* Then> Joseph Morton is a trUly 
pious man, and religion gives life and 
permanency to every virtuid. Education 
and eaHy habit will do a great deal to- 
wards rendering a person amiable in so- 
ciety ; but when tne interests of others 
mn counter to his own, and the perverse- 
ness of others tries his temper, ana the per- 
plexities of life harass his mind) nothing 
but religion will^ prove suffidi^nt to coun- 
terbalance the native selfishness of th« 
human heart) and enable the man to love 
his neighbour as himself, to persevere in 
doing good and bearing evil, and to main- 
tain equanimity and gentleness- under 
all circumstances. So) instead of de)ftisin^ 
our neighbour ibr not exercising what 
he never possessed, and of which he ht^s 
never been taught the valuer it becomes 
us to cultivate those feelings and hahits 
in ourselves, and to tt-ain our children to 
the elcercise of them, which, if uniformly 
maintained and manifested in intercourse 
with society) will effectually sereen fVom 
all just reproach on the score of mde- 
nesS and vulgarity. ' Manners make the 



man. 
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ON THE USE OF THE FATHERS. 

Heads of M. Daill^'s " Treatise«on tht 
Right Use of the Fathers in the Decision 
of Controversies existing at this Day in 
Religion :"— 

L On the difiiculty of ascertaining the 
opinions of the fathers in reference to 
the present controversies in religion. 

1. That there ii very little Of their 
writings extant of the Urtx three centuries. 

% That those writings Which we have 
of the fathers of the first centurfteS) ttetk 
Of matters very far difierent iVom the pre- 
sent controversies in religion. * 
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3. That those writinjes which bear the 
names of the ancient fathers are not all 
really such ; but a great portion of them 
supposititious and forged, either long 
since or at later periods. 

4. That the writings of the fathers, 
which are considered legitimate, have 
been in many places corrupted by time, 
Ignorance, and fraud, pious and malicious, 
both in the early and later ages. 

5. That the writings of the fathers are 
difficult to be understood, on account of 
the languages and idioms in which they 
wrote, and the manner of their writing, 
which is encumbered with rhetorical 
flourishes and logical subtleties, and with 
terms used in a sense far different from 
what they now bear. 

6. That the fathers frequently conceal 
their own private opinions, and say what 
they did not believe : either in reporting 
the opinion of others, without naming 
them, as in their commentaries; or dis- 
puting against an adversary, where they 
make use of whatever they are able ; or 
accommodating themselves to their audi- 
tory, as may be observed in their homilies. 

7. The fathers have not always held 
the same doctrine; bul have changed 
some of their opinions, according as their 
judgment has become matured by study 
or age. 

8. That it is necessary, but neverthe- 
less difficult, to discover how the fathers 
have held all their several opinions, whe- 
ther as necessary or as probable only; 
and in what degree of necessity or pro- 
bability. 

9. We ought to know what have been 
the opinions, not of one or more of the 
fathers, but of the whole ancient churches, 
which is a very difficult matter to dis- 
cover. 

10. That it is very difficult to ascertain 
whether the opinions of the fathers, as 
to the controversies of the present day, 
were received by the church universal, or 
only by some portion of it; this being 
necessary to be known, before then* sen- 
timents can be adopted. 

11. It is impossible to know exactly 
what has been the belief of the ancient 
church, either universal or particular, as 
to any of those points which are at this 
day controverted amongst us. 

ll. The fathers are not of sufficient 
authority for deciding controversies in re- 
ligion, even if their real opinions could 
be ascertained. 

1. The testimonies given by the fathers, 
on the doctrines of the church are not 



always true and certain, much less in- 
faUible. 

2. The fathers testify against them- 
selves that they are not to be believed 
absolutely, and upon their own bare as- 
sertion, in what they declare in matters of 
religion. 

3. The fathers have written in such a 
manner, as to make it clear that when 
they wrote they had no intention of being 
our authorities in matters of religion ; as 
evinced by examples of their mistakes 
and oversights. 

4. The fathers have erred in divers 
points of religion ; not only singly, but 
also many of them together. 

5. The fathers have strongly contra^ 
dieted one another, and have maintained 
different opinions in matters of very great 
importance. 

6. That neither those of the church of 
Rome, nor the Protestants, acknowledge 
the fathers for their judges in points of 
religion ; both of them rejecting such of 
their opinions and practices as are not 
suited to their taste : being an answer to 
two objections that may be made a^gainst 
what is delivered in this discourse. 



HALLOWED BE THY NAME. 

The name of the Holy One of Israel 
is always equally holy in it%elf ; just as 
the sun in itself is always equally hot and 
glorious. To us, however, the sun is 
sometimes hotter, and sometimes colder ; 
sometimes brighter, and sometimes less 
bright : sometimes, too, we lose sight of 
it altogether, and are left in night and 
darkness. So it is with God's name. 
Though in itself it is always holy, all 
holy, yet by us sinners it is more reve- 
renced and more hallowed at one time 
than at another. There is a summer of 
the soul, when we bask in the sunshine 
of God's countenance ; and there is also 
a winter of the soul, when our souls are 
cold, and wither for the want of his cheer- 
ing, enlivening presence. There is a 
night, too, of the soul, when we lose all 
sense and feeling of his holiness, and are, 
as it were, left in the darkness of sin. 
Therefore, in praying that God's name 
may be hallowed, we pray that there 
may be no more spiritual winter, no 
more spiritual darkness, but that the 
souls of all men may at all times feel 
the same bright and gladdening sense of 
God's true nature and character : we 
pray that all men may at all times think 
of God truly as he is* — Bev, A, W. Hare* 
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The public eiecution of a lawful mo- 
Barch bj a part of his subjeota «-« an 
■ppaUing event, and excited a S«« =*"" 
sSoti throughout Europe. In Lngland, 
few even of those who had onginated 
th« opposiUon to the arbitrary proceed- 
inea Sf king Charles, and who had con- 
tinued firm in that opposition, were pre- 
pared for Buch a result. Like other deeds 
Jrf violence, it returned upon the perpe- 
trators. Bishop Burnet reraarkj : " In 
the king's death, the iU effect of extreme 
violent counsels discovered itself. Ireton 
hoped that by this all men concerned in 
it would hecoma irreconcilable to mo- 
narchy, and would act as desperate men, 
and destroy all that might avenge tiiat 
blood. But this bad a very different 
«ffect. The recoiling of cruel counsels 
(» the authors of them never appeared 



nenlly than in the death of king 
Charles i., whose serious and Christian 
deportment in it made all his former 
errors be entirely forgot, and raised a 
compassionate regard to tim that drew 
lasting hatred on the actors, and was 
e true occasion of the great turn of the 
nation in 1660." 

Id not, however, be esteemed ae 
of the nation. Philip Henry's 

it is worthy of notice. His son, 

Mttttiicw Henry, says, tiiat hia father, 
" upon all occasions, testified his abhor- 
rence of this unparalleled action, which 
he always aaid, was a tiling that could 
not be justified, and yet he said he saw 
not bow it could be called a national sin ; 
for as the king urged upon his trial, it 
was certain that not one man in ten in 
the kingdom did consent to it ; nor could 
it be called the sin of the long parlia- 
ment, for far the greatest part of them 
were all that time while the thing was 
in ejiitetion, imprisoned, and kept under 
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a force. But it is manifest ;it was done 
by a prevailing party in the^iVD^ir/' 

As we shall see, the ifUAieaoA^9eSkiff» of 
the regicides returned \V(pofk ^thek own | 
heads* The atrocity lOf libe «ot[ipn oannot 
be extenuated, on w one ^land, nor, on 
the other, is the blasphemy of those to be 
excused, who have not hesitated to apeak 
of it as an event enuiilUng or exceeding 
In wickedness and«Qiu^^, the crucifying 
of our Lord and Saii|ioiH:(! . 

The faction whi^ <0W9|wfl into ^ect 
the fatal measure fnWoa^ iM<wrde4i {ware j 
prompt to pursue ffhdir cuqtoijy. f^ fibe j 
very day upon whioh»lbe|li^)g aiificpre4.<fit ' 
Whitehall, a proolamalion ^^as ^lilidy 
read, by which at was 'dedla9ed.(tW99<Hi to . 
give any one dhe ifille dtf ^kiv^ 'Vfhiiout ! 
the consent .Of ^)iam4lit,; ffim rlb« <«»- 
sertion already .made (in tfhe tvote^ i0f fibe ; 
Commons, that the diiiprenie ifiiifilH)i|H0^ 
was in the national irepffeeontntVBaf), #ias , 
made in public. The 4ow tvommii^g 
peers desired a. oonferenoe on rthe.aull0oct 
two days afterwards ; but no ipotice ^as . 
taken of their request ; and on iFebnNilijy 
6th, the Commons declared thatfihe iQouse 
of Peers was dangerous, .us^leaq, ifUkd 
ought to be abolisbed* /l^^scan^cnfmlbor 
voted on this question, ftt i^^tm (QAWlied 
by forty-four againsttttt^n^iilHier; fCxw»r 
well being one of that minority. ^^ the 
following day, a resolution was ^passed 
against "kingship;" soon afterwards the 
iate king's statue in the Royal Exchange 
was demolished, and a Latin inscription 
was set in its place, speaking of Charles 
as a tyrant and the last of the kings. 
Finally, on February 14th, a new council 
of state was appointed, invested with the 
executive gcwernment, the direction of 
the forces, and other matters, consisting 
•of thirty-eight members. Bradshaw was 
president, and Milton secretary for foreign 
correspondence. A few peers were in- 
'cluded. A new great seal was made, re- 
.presenting the House of Commons as- 
sembled, fresh commissions were issued 
to the judges and justices, the Court of 
King's Bench was called the Common 
Bench, and public documents were or- 
dered to be dated, " in the first year of 
English liberty restored." Such were 
the proceedings of the small body who 
usurped the authority, and falsely as- 
.sumed themselves to be the representa- 
tives of the people. These were sweeping 
measures; but considerate men viewed 
them as too violent to be permanent. 
The autliority of the prince of Wales, 
then residing at the Haguci as his fatherk 



auccessor, was reco^ised by all the 
Aoyatisii, under the title of Charles ii. 

Aji jaSatl paving failed on the part of 
Ae re^icideii, to obtain the signature of 
thfdr aasooiirtea m. the council to an ap- 
•pro¥al •of tbe deisecutioii of the king, the 
leaders g^ite 4ip that point, and were 
satisfied wMAi an engagement from all 
holding plaoeB and offices, that they would 
be faithful i» <the Commonwealth as then 
established. It is, indeed, worthy of re- 
mvifj that m^aUtbaae proceedings, though 
of«|Dfiletely omvtWQiing established forms 
anilllpies, 4iwe isere no hasty and sanguin- 
-tajiffmaixre^Bwik^ woie exhibited in re- 
volnliiipary f iwaoe, 4ibout fifty years ago. 
Hose ^piyee seen ithe civilizing results of 
ajpi:«fasflifff4<tf J^O^^on, however opposed 
part 4^ 4iti^ j^fsaatooe lOf its professors 
might ^ (to ^U0^ ^Qhnatian principles. 
fS^^im Hm f9(fig8 ipere allowed to retain 
^tMl* tMflm ^QMlce was no attempt to 
^scrllie |lh0 fVMifilists., or murder them 
M^^m^nS:; finai^fln ttfarch, duke Hamu- 
li, \§fttLfyf^j m^ aord HoUand were 
«4H^UMl4tky^«0IVt(^lM)e<»f a newly-devised 

Qbi^ mvB«^ homMeS;, ,many who would 
Aiaiie ^9(^ 4rtliL Iwther than Cromwell, 
ftrcfUl^, ftimimj filUa^, and Bradshaw, 
^ho #(«?e iUe fudnek^id devisers of the 
proceedings already ^nentioned. A large 
body of the soldiery were inclined to the 
views advanced by those called " Level- 
,Iers," and whose proceedings at any rate 
were consistent with the principles they 
avowed. Lilbume, one of the leaders, 
decidedly opposed CromweS, feeling as- 
sured that he aimed at .exercising openly 
that supreme authority which he had in 
reality attained. An attempt to quiet 
Lilbume by a grant from Hhe fines then 
raising was unsuccessful. He petitioiwd, 
on February 26, againat the prc^med 
"agreement," as it was .caMed, .uzgiiig 
farther measures of reform, which were 
supported by a large number of petitions, 
both from the army and the people in 
general. Fairfax and Cromwell took 
alarm at these proceedings, espeoialfy as 
some of the military bro& out into open 
mutiny. Strong measures 'followed. Xhe 
largest body was defeated by donumeU. at 
Burford. Some of the ringleaders jrere 
executed. Other smaller riainga were 
soon dispersed; among them a aect or 
party who called themselves >* Digsen," 
who openly reduced their <priiici^BS to 
practice, by beginning to cultivate in 
common a tract of land in iSurrey. tlfaese 
tumults being suppressed, A4af of ihanki* 
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givuxg waa Jbpt by public relji^oiu jser- 
yjcesij after wbicb me higber powei» 
dined with ike city 9iaXh»TitieB&t Grocen* 
Hall, LeothaJ], tke speaker^ taking the 
place and enacting tbe part usually per- 
fernied by tbe king on «ucb occasions, 
presiding at the feast^ with the general 
on the one han4» and the president of due 
council of state on the other. lilburike 
was imprisoned, but after a long trial he 
was acciuittecL 

There was much aufienng at this time 
in England: the taxes and heavy im- 
poste were rigidly exacted. In some parts 
&mijie prevailed. In the north, many 
perished of hunger : the magistrates of 
Cumberland certified that thirty thousand 
families in that county had no corn for 
seed or for bread, nor the means </£ pro- 
curing it. As the year advanced, these 
wants were supplied, hut not wiiiiout 
many privations. 

The new king, Charles lu, was pro- 
xlaimed in Ireland and Scotland. For a 
time the royal cause made rapid progress 
in the former; but it su&rred from the 
usual 'Busoonduct of prince Rupert, and 
its course was finally stayed by the ar- 
jdval of Cromwell in August, with a con- 
jidcicaUfi military iorce. He was ^oom- 
|4eie]y successfiidj after some acts of 
coiUtary execution and massacring the 
inhal>itaat8 of Jjliro^heda and Wexford. 
He wias r^ecaUed in May, 1<650, to pro- 
<ceed against Scotland. 

Charles iju had xdso been proclaimed 
in Scottland; but hard terms were offered 
hifl9L by the Pjresbyterian^ which made 
hisa. unwilling to go to that coumtry, 
though he secretly hofned for support 
more to his mind from Montrose and 
otber Scottish Royalists, who urged him 
ftot to take the jcovenukt. He was pri- 
v«t^y supported by the states of Hol- 
iaikd« who also favoured his parti zans by 
allowing the assassins of Borislaus, the 
Agent for the Commonwealth at the Hague, 
to esci^pe. He was murdered in May, 
1649, while at supper, by several men, 
Maid to have been hired for the deed by 
Che marquis of Moatroa^. That ftoble- 
joan a£terwafds landed in Scotland with 
41 few followiers. He was taken prisoner, 
And hanged at Edinburgh <mi May l^h, 
16^, t£e Scottish parliament sejecti»g 
liis plea that all he had done was by the 
UiUo^'s -commaKkdtf imd to support the au- 
jfcbority of Chiles i. and hk son. Aachaiv, 
AU envoy fr<»a(i the panliamient M Madxi^, 
vfB» also assassinaited th^r^ hy f»v» of 
1^ eadled &oyaiiaUi# 



Chariei^ afL^ lisjl^rjs^ ia Ficaace till 
it was usdess for him to pcQceisd 1» lie- 
land, finding (no other eoucse o^en, at 
last met the Scottish commisttoaers at 
Breda, March 15th, 16.50, where he 
agreed to the terms unposed on him, 
but not till he had delayed some time in 
hopes of favourable accounts from Mon- 
trose. On learning the defeat of that 
nobleman, he did not scruple to disavow 
the proceedings he had encouraged, and 
on May 13th submitted to the denaands 
made for his concurrence. He then em- 
barked : after a long passage, he ai^rived 
in Scotlajad June 23, and was receivad 
with outward respect, but only a few «f 
his pergonal followers were iJlowed to 
remain at his court. The treatm^t he 
received, being debarred fi;om licentious 
amusements, and compelled to listen to 
sermons for several hours together, was 
any thing but gratifying to a youth&d 
libertine, such as Charles ii. had already 
shown himself to be. The Independent 
party in England still opposed any ce- 
.cognition iji regal authority, howewer 
hmited or £eeble^ Fairfax reai^^d the 
command of the aimy, from unwilling- 
ness to engage in the war with ScotUmd. 
Cromwell was appointed to the chief ^com- 
mand. On July 16th, he .marched ler 
Scotland. The Scottiah general, I^esley, 
had ordered the whole country, from the 
Tweed to Edinhurgjh, to he laid waste 
and abandoned by its inhabitants; hat 
Cromwell marched by the sea coast, ob- 
taining constant suj^lies frow bis ships. 
He found the Scotti^ army |^8(Led so 
strongly near Edinburgh, that after a 
monlh spent in vain efibrts to tcanry or 
tiun its position, his «rmy had mmsed 
so much that it was necessary to retreat. 
Lesley followed, having only to ^Wftintie 
the same caution to triumph pv«r CnMa- 
well; but the committees, who diroeted 
aiiairs, con^lled their general to give 
battlei. The result was disastrous to max 
cause. 

On September ^rd, Crominell Aefeatad 
the Scotti^ army at Dunbar, which gave 
him possession of Edinburgh; but the 
eastle holdout till December 24ih, when, 
for the first time, it was surrendered to 
a besieger. C&wrles was iH>t ahogedher 
displeased at the Presbyteriafis reeeiimig 
this diedc, as itobliged them to encourage 
the duke of HamUtfm and othexfl, who 
^exe attached to his cause. They also 
gave him more libetaty and autbarity. 
Me was ecowned «t Boqb«» Jannuury Isti 
165 1| when h0 j^ngi^ io observe the 
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covenant, and maintain the Presbyterian 
establiflliment in Scotland. After this, 
he was allowed to take the command of 
the army, which was recruited, so as still 
to oppose the English forces. 

The spring passed away. No events 
of moment occurred, though in England 
there were several fruitless efforts made 
by the Royalists. Many of the Presly- 
terians took part in these designs. The 
council of state caused some to suffer. 
Amongst these was a highly respected 
minister named Love : he was made an 
example, and was beheaded more than 
two months after the trial ; but the par- 
liamentary leaders lost more than they 
gained by this proceeding. • 

Cromwell was for some time at Edin- 
burgh, ill ; but on his recovery proceeded 
normwards, and took Perth, when the 
king urged Lesley, the Scottish com- 
mander, to invade England, hoping to be 
joined by a large number of Royalists 
and Presbyterians. Early in August, the 
royal army entered Carlisle, and then 
marched southwards; but the haste of 
the march, with the jealousies between 
the Royalists and the Scottish Presby- 
terians, kept away the greater number of 
both parties, though they were opposed 
to the ruling faction. The king arrived 
at Worcester August 22nd, having been 
joined by very few of his supporters. He 
was followed closely by Cromwell. A 
battle took place on September 3rd, 
when, after a severe contest, the Royalists 
were wholly defeated. Two thousand were 
killed, and ten thousand taken prisoners ; 
many perished in their flight, or were 
taken m their hiding places ; while the 
captives were, for the most part, actually 
sent as slaves to the colonies ; a larse 
number were sold as such in Tothill- 
fields, on September 13 th, to merchants of 
Barbadoes ; fifteen hundred were granted 
to merchants trading to Guinea : they pe- 
rished in slaverv in that pestilential cli- 
mate. The earl of Derby, the only man 
of rank who joined the king in England, 
was taken and executed. Lesley, with a 
considerable -party of Scottish horse sol- 
diers, retired northwards, but they were 
soon dispersed, and mostly captured. The 
duke of Buckingham, with a few of the 
leaders, escaped with much difficulty. 

The king fled from Worcester in the 
evening, and found refuge with a Popish 
family at White Ladies, named Gifford, 
who committed him to the care of ftve 
brothers, woodmen or labourers, of the 
name of PendereL One of them had 



charge of Boscobel, a lone house in 
the midst of woods in a wild tract on 
the borders of Staffordshire and Shrop- 
shire ; the others lived in the neighbour- 
hood, and all attended him or watched 
for his security. For several days he 
was in great danger, being in the midst 
of his pursuers; but his humble pro- 
tectors scorned to betray their trust. After 
a vain attempt to proceed from Madeley 
to Wales, he returned to Boscobel, where 
he met with one of his ofiicers, colonel 
Careles. With him he was concealed for 
a whole day in the thick foliage of an 
oak, near a path in Boscobel wood, while 
some in search of him passed close hy, 
and explored the adjacent coppice; and 
another day he remained in trie house : 
but Boscobel not being considered secure, 
he was conducted about six miles by 
night; and for a night and a day he was 
concealed at Moseley Hall, where sol- 
diers searching for him came to the 
door. From thence he departed for 
Bristol, colonel Lane having equipped 
him to ride before his daughter, as one 
of his tenant's sons. Miss Lanej after- 
wards lady Fisher, thus extricated him 
from the neighbourhood of his flrst re- 
treat, which was already discovered, White 
Ladies having been strictly searched for 
him the same day that he was at Moseley, 
and Boscobel the day after he left it. A 
large reward had been offered by l^e 
parliament for the seizure of the king's 
person. The Penderels were informed 
of this, but continued faithful. The most 
strenuous endeavours were made, stimu- 
lated by avarice or hatred, to discover 
his retreat. But when God in his pro- 
vidence sees fit to protect any one, it is 
not in the power of man to seize him. 
No traces of the fugitive could be clearly 
ascertained till nearly two months after- 
wards, when it was known he had escaped 
to the continent. The adventures of 
Charles, principally accompanied by lord 
Wilmot, till his arrival in France, were 
very romantic. They have been fully 
related, and include a series of hair- 
breadth escapes, seldom, if ever, equalled. 
He was disguised as a peasant; twice 
rode undiscovered many miles in the 
dress of a servant, before a lady mounted 
on a pillion; repeatedly passed through 
bodies of the parliament soldiery; he 
was often hid in out-buildinffs, or cham- 
bers formerly constructed to nide Popish 
priests. After being concealed in one of 
these places for several days at Trent-house, 
near Sherborne, a vessel was engaged at 
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Lyme to receive him and his attend- 
ants; but the suspicion of the master's 
wife that he would get into trouble 
prevented their escape; and they had 
but just time to avoid detention upon 
the information of an hostler and a 
smith, who ascertained from the horse- 
shoes of lord Wilmot's steed, that they 
had been wandering in various counties. 
After another series of adventures, and 
some farther narrow escapes, a vessel 
was engaged at Shoreham, and the king 
embarked from Brighton. He landed at 
Fescamp^ in Normandy, October 17th, 
more than forty days after his flight 
from Worcester, during which time he 
traversed a large part of the southern 
counties, and it is calculated that nearly 
a hundred persons were intrusted with 
his secret, yet none betrayed him. Tat^ 
tersall, the commander of the Brightoir- 
vessel, who had discovered the king be- 
fore he went on board, after the re- 
storation brought his little bark up the 
Thames, and moored her opposite White- 
hall. He received a small pension, which 
was paid to his descendants till the family 
became extinct, a few years ago. Many 
who read these pages have seen his tomb 
in Brighton churchyard. The Penderels 
and ouers were rewarded ; and pensions 
are stiU paid to some of their descend- 
ants. The veneration with which the 
** royal oak" was regarded, ended in its 
destruction ; but the spot where it stood 
is pointed out, and a tree from an acorn 
of the original oak marks the place. 

Charles went to Paris, where he resided 
with the queen mother, under the pro- 
tection of the French government; but 
with a scanty allowance, wholly inade- 
quate to their support; and the whole court 
was continually in distress. 

Cromwell was received in London with 
much honour and many ceremonies. The 
grant of an estate of 4,000^ per annum, 
m addition to a former grant of 25,000/., 
rewarded his services. Grants were also 
made to other commanders. Ireton had 
the stem virtue to decline what was of- 
fered, recommending that the state debts 
should first be paid. The national bur- 
dens were very heavy, and exacted by 
afi excise and other oppressive measures, 
-which increased their pressure. The 
monthly assessment increased to the sum 
of 160,000/. It was, however, met by 
the people more readily than could have 
been expected. 

-In Ireland, a long series of Popish in- 
jtrigues ended at last unfavourably to the 



royal authority : under the vigorous rule 
of the Parliamentarians, the native leaders' 
were crushed. Many were allowed to 
enter the service of foreign princes, while 
various plans were devised to reduce the 
number of natives, and to induce Pro- 
testants to settle in Ireland, which was 
treated more than ever as a conauered 
country. In Scotland, the Englisn also 
triumphed. It is only necessary to say, 
in general terms, that Monk in Scotland, 
and Ireton in Ireland, were successful in 
reducing those countries to admit the au- 
thority of parliainent, while admiral Blake 
caused the English flag to be respected 
by foreigners, and drove the Royalist ships 
from the sea. Rupert had been acting 
,as a pirate, rather than engaged in effi- 
cient warfare. Hostilities with Holland 
followed, in which, after several] naval 
actions, the English triumphed. 

Cromwell was raised to the height of 
power by his success at Worcester, which 
he called " a crowning mercy." He 
summoned some principal members of 
the Commons to a conference, where he 
put it to them, to consider how the go- 
vernment should be carried on, and to 
decide, if there was any thing monarchi- 
cal, who was to be the ruler. The mili- 
tary were desirous of a republic ; but the 
lawyers recommended a limited monarchy. 
Cromwell agreed; but was not pleased 
.when he found that the ruler thought of 
was one of the princes, who would agree 
to any conditions parliament mi^ht im- 

Sose. He then lea to other subjects of 
ebate. It was now evident that many 
were jealous of his power. They sought 
to abridge it by reducing the army. This 
could only be done to a limited extent ; 
and petitions were presented, which, in 
fact, charged the members with neglect- 
ing their duty, Cromwell then sounded 
Wnitelock and other leaders as to his 
taking the' monarchy. Some dissuaded 
him, urging that he already possessed 
all the real power of a monarch; but it 
was evident that he would not be satis- 
fied, unless he openly assumed the regal 
office. There were many debates among 
the leaders ; various plans were proposed 
to dissolve the parliament; but not one 
was agreed upon. Meanwhile, the house 
increased its number by new representa- 
tives. The more moderate sought to 
strengthen the Presbyterian party, which 
the military officers stoutly resisted. 

After a long conference between Crom- 
well and his officers till midnight, on 
April 19th, they met agaii)^ m tbo 
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aMrning^ wbea it wm aMwrtsindl IhaC 
Hie House ti Ccrbbioim, headed by YvAe, 
had fwelfed that day to paea a law 
ftK Hietr diflaDkilieiii, with the airange- 
menta idNwre nentknedL CromweU m- 
Btaotly dvternuned en the eoune t» he 
poffued. He want de^m te* the henfle, 
fbUeiwad hr a eompaoy ef nraaketeera. 
Thaee he left in the lohhy, wfaUe he en- 
tered the heme in a plain dress. After 
listening to the dehate, he rose and began 
» long Mpeechk By degrees, he became vio^ 
lent in his kngnage, charging the mem- 
here with being self-interestea, with acts 
of cmression, henooring the lawyers, and 
siightiiv the soldiers who had fonght for 
them, deelariiig that the Lord had now 
chosen other instmments for hie work. 
Being intermpted by sir Peter Went- 
worth, an altercation followed, when, at 
Cromwell's eall, a nmnber of the soldiers 
ewtered. He then broke out into personal 
abase, reproaehin? Vane and Whitelock, 
charging some wiui intemperance, others 
wkh tieenthrasness, and others with nsury, 
and ordered the soldiers to clear the 
hcpose. Harrison then led the speaker 
ftom the chair, while the members, about 
eighty in number, slowly retired, Crom- 
well exclaiming that they had forced him 
to act thus. He looked at the mace and 
said, "Take away that fool's bauble;" 
then seizing the papers on the table, and 
ordering the doors to be locked, he re- 
tnmed to Whitehall. In the afternoon, 
he annonnced to the council of state 
that the parliament benig dissolved, their 
power idso was at an end. Bradshaw re- 
plied with spirit; but there were sc^diers 
at handy th^ were forced to withdraw. 

Thus, almost without a struggle, fell 
that n^ihty |»ower which had held so 
severe a conflict with the king and peers 
of the realm. Over them it had tri- 
umphed J it had exercised unlimited 
power in ite turn, had abused the success 
It obtained, and now fell almost without 
an effort before one of its officers and a 
small company of soldiers. If we look 
backward for the preceding fifty years, 
tre see all parties, including the eccle- 
siastics, from the king to the commons, 
all seeking their own objects ; each ex- 
hibiting unhallowed eagerness for suc- 
cess; each also triumphing in its turn, 
and then cast down ; each punishing the 
other; and each chastising itself. Thus 
all was overruled for accomplishing the 
I>ivine will ; while such as turned aside 
to crooked ways were led forth with the 
workers of iniquity, Psa. cxxv. 5. 



§UliRISl OH THS inmON RITER. 

On the morning of Monday, the 18th 
of June, says Mr. Buckingham, we were 
all stirring at daylight, in order t^ enjoy 
the prospect of the rising sun. On look- 
ing out ef the windows, the scene that 
presented itself was meet remarhal^le, and 
totally different fWnn any thing I had 
ever before witoesse^ The sky above 
us was a briffht clear blue, sKghtly met- 
tled with wnite fleecy cloudls, a» in ^ 
fhiest summer mornings of £ttghind. 
But of the earth beneath us, notUng 
was to be seen except the rocky pletfonn 
on which our habitation was biiilt, and 
a small portion of the brow ef Ae hill on 
which this stood. All the rest at the 
great expanse before us, ext^ending to a 
distance of from forty to fifty miles, was 
covered with a thick sea of perfectJf 
White billows, as if there had been a 
general dehige, and we were oeeupyiag 
the svmmit of the Ararat whicb alone 
rose above the wide waste of waters 
aroond us. This was a compact and eon-' 
tinuous stratum of fleecy clouds^ which 
were below our feet instead of above our 
heads, and which Kterally covered the 
earth as with a canoj^, and shrouded it 
entirely from our view. The waves of 
this cloudy sea assumed, too, so much 
the appearance of hi^ bifft>ws roHing 
the one after the other m succession, 
from west to east, that, exceptmg in the 
colour ef the element, which here was of 
snowy whiteness instead of bhie, it waa 
like looking down from a ship's mast- 
head on the turbulence of the southern 
ocean in a tempest off the Cape of Good 
Hope ; or like a view of the great sea, 
seen in its most violent agitation from 
the summit of the Table Mountain that 
overhangs the promontory named. It 
was altogether the most striking and im- 
pressive scene I had ever beheld, and 
could never be forgotten if life were pro- 
; longed to a thousand years. 

While we were gazing with unspeak- 
able admiration on this singular and 
beautiful cloudy sea, the increasing light 
of the eastern horizon betokened the near 
approach of the sun. All eyes were 
accordingly turned in that direction, and 
in a few moments the bright and splendid 
orb rose up from his eastern bed with a 
fulness of glory that seemed like the dawn 
of a new creation. There were accumu- 
lated, in the immediate quarter of the 
heavens where the sun arose, a series of 
strata in the clouds, of different shapes, 
densities, and distances, which produced 
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a r$n6ty of lighir ancl tmte ft«m the 
palest amber to the deepest puF[de ;« and 
eauBeii the straight- e%es of somO). and 
the wa^ MT undidated edges- of others, 
to he tipped with the^ brightest lustre,, 
80in cli < wi s> of sflver, sometisieS' of paler- 
and socnetiiiieB of deeper g(4d, so as> to 
fi»iB altogether oae of t^ most gorgeous 
and flpleBdid views that oould- he ima* 
siaed-; wh^ overhead in the zenith, and 
» ewtarf other «piartes hut the east, a 
seime asare^^ over which sailed clouds of 
fieeey whiteness^ completed the heauty of 
&e pietilxl^. 

A^ the- same time the hiUowy sui^face 
of the- cloudy sea beneath' our feet, stills 
completely hiding ever]? mot of the earth 
from our view, was made so radiant with 
the slanting beams of the rising sun 
thrown horkKmtaUy along its waves, that 
thev- looked like a sea of the brightest 
»o«^ beaming and loUiqgin 8om«|lace8 
in rounded suites, and in others-flinging 
up: i^w spiral points to the sky, like the 
eoiifiiofco£ opposing-streams,. or the spray 
at » vast cataract Altogether the scene 
was: as- indescribable as it was splendid 
and sublime^ and we dwelt upon it with 
an iotensity- of admication which almost 
made the head aahe with the pleasure oi 
the sights 

About aa hour after sunrise^ we began 
to discover ar partial breaking away of 
the ckMdf awning, or rather the opening 
of patehe* and spaces in it which, bespoke 
it» appit>aohing dissolution. The first 
plaeo in which Ihis was visible was over 
th» ehoanel of the Kudaon river, the 
track of which could be plainly traced 
bjr a cofvesponding Hollow, or long and 
winding, valley in this misty sea. The 
next f^moes wenee close by the ddee of 
the meufitaiB oa which we steod^ where 
Ittde slits OK lo€^oles gradually opened, 
throi^^^ wluoh we could peep downward, 
and see, at a g^at distance below, the 
g^wen fbldei asd thick woods, with little 
Iftfin-houtesy ^us^ viiible ae white specks 
9B a q^ekkd plain. 



OaSBRVATIONS OH THE STitB-FISff, SBA- 

UECfllN, 

AND OVttBlt ECHnrODERM AflA. 

No. IV. 

The flat Echini differ in many points 
from the globular species. In the Scu- 
tella, fbr eaeample, Ifhe ambulacra and 
tiie anhulaeval mekers are hut imper- 
tetly developed. The whole of the flat 



shell,. howeve]% is covered with minute 

spines, like fine hairs. These, when 

I microscopically examined, are found to 

he of the most admirable and elaborate 

structure, consisting of a series of joints,, 

each presenting several facets or sides, 

and furnished with minute spikes. By. 

the action of these spines,, of which there 

are millions, each on a ball and socket 

articulation, the animal burrows into the 

isand with great facility. The injestive 

I and ejestive orifices are both on the under 

: surface ; hut the mouth is destitute of the 

elaborate dental apparatus possessed by 

the globular JSchiniy as the Echintis esct^ 

We have mreviously noticed the Molo- 
ItkuinuB as aobrding a transition-link be- 
tween the typical Echinodermaia- and the 
Annelides, Most of these animals inhaf> 
bit the warmer seas, and certain species 
are used as articles of food in China,, 
where they are accounted as delicacies. 
The mne-apple Hvlothurus^ {H, ananas^} 
which is- about two feet long, is in high 
request in the Moluccas. Though the 
Molothun^B- diSer from the Echini in the 
absence of a shell or investment of caL- 
eaveous. plates, they agree with them in 
the presence of retractile suckers or feet^ 
diversely arrwiged oyer the surface, and 
constituting locomotive organs. On the 
arrangement of these feet, which are ge- 
nend^ only parti^, but sometimes uni- 
versal, the divisions of the Holothuria 
into groims or genera are established. 

The Holaihuria have no crust or cal>- 
oareous box, but are invested in. a dense 
fibrous skin of considerable thickness, 
composed, internally, of a semi-cartir 
laginous tissue, with fibres of a tendinous 
nature blended with it, and crossing each 
other in various directions. This tissue 
is elastic and flexible, and serves to ror 
tm the shape of the body, recovering 
itself when bent or distended. The shape 
varies in different species, but is in ^ene^ 
ral more or less elongated, resembling a 
cucumber, whence their common appella- 
tion of sea-cucumbers. Besides the outer 
skin, which is moist and lubricated with 
a mucous fluid, and the inner cartilagi- 
nous tissue described, there ie within 
this double mvestment an arrangement 
of strong muscular bands, some running 
longitudinally, othera obliquely, and some 
in a circular mannev, so that the body is 
citable of various motions, andean dilate 
aa^ contract* This muscular eamansion 
is lined with a fine membrane, of which 
neflected rlbanda suppoit the viscera. 
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The contractile power of the muscular 
tunic is not only very great, but is 
endowed with imtability to so high a 
degree, that the slightest irritation or 
stimulus causes violent and uncontrol- 
lable contractions, over which the crea- 
ture appears to have no command. Thus 
it mostly happens, when one of these 
animals is captured, that it is thrown into 
such an inoroinate state of contraction as 
to lacerate the viscera, of which large por- 
tions are forced from the mouth. Hence 
it was once ignorantly supposed, that in- 
stinct led the captured animal to disgorge 
its own bowels, the true cause not being 
comprehended. The animal inevitably 
perishes after this crisis; yet until pu- 
trefaction commences, the muscles retain 
the rigidity which their contraction pro- 
duced, llie mouth in the Holothuria is 
a simple orifice, with a circle of minute 
and very fragile calcareous lamina, giving 
attachment to muscular fibres, but of no 
use as teeth. The orifice is surrounded 
by tentacula, of extreme sensibility, ca- 
pable of being protruded and withdrawn : 
they serve both as organs of touch and 
prehension. 

We shall conclude our outline of the 
Echinodermata by a few remarks on the 
lUtularitg, So much do these animals 
resemble the Annelides, that it is only 
by an investigation of their structure that 
their real affinities can be determined. 
They have a long worm-like or leech- 
like body, destitute of sucking feet ; and 
they bury themselves in the sand in shal- 
low parts of the sea. From these retreats 
they protrude the head for the purpose 
of procuring food, or for respiration and 
the enjoyment of light and warmth, but 
they seldom emerge entirely. One species, 
the Siporcuhu edulis, {Lumhricus edulis, 
Gmelin,) is in esteem among the Chinese 
of Java, as an article of food. Another 
species, Thdkusema echmrus, found on 
the sandy shores of Europe, is used by 
fishermen as a bait. 

At the upper end of the leech-like 
body of the FUtularia is the mouth, sur- 
rounded by tentacles. The body is covered 
externally by a delicate moist cuticle, be- 
neath which are three layers of cutaneous 
muscles, disposed in contrary directions, 
and producing every sort of vermiform 
movement. The mouth is simple, but 
the tentacles around it are highly sensi- 
tive. They are the organs by which food 
is acquired. They collect comminuted 
shells and corals, and grains of sand, and 
draw them into the mouth ; and it is on the 



vessels of these tentacles that the aeiatkn 
of the circulating fluid takes place. 

With respect to many points in the 
organic economy of these animals, much 
has yet to be learned, and some things 
are conjectured which fiurther observa- 
tions may disprove. On reviewing our 
sketch of the Echinodermata^ we find that 
it leads us fi'om the EnerimteSj on the 
one hand, to the almost annulose Fittit- 
laria, on the other; and as we ascend 
the series, we cannot but be impreoed 
by the evidences of desisn, the skil- 
fulness of contrivance, tne fitness of 
adaptation, which are too palpable to be 
overlooked, and which speak of power, 
wisdom, and goodness. M. 



INDIAN SWIMMING. 

The mode of swimming amongst most 
of the North American Indian tribes, is 
ouite different from that practised in 
those parts of the civilized world which 
I have had the pleasure yet to visit The 
Indian, instead of parting his hands si- 
multaneously under the cnin, and making 
the stroke outward, in a horizontal di- 
rection, causing thereby a serious strain 
upon the chest, throws his bodv aIte^ 
nately upon the left and the right ride, 
raising one arm entirely above the water, 
and reaching as far forward as he can, 
to dip it, whilst his whole weight and 
force are spent upon the one that is pass- 
ing under him, and like a paddle pro- 
pelling him along. Whilst this arm is 
making a half-circle, and is being raised 
out of the water behind him, the opposite 
arm is describing a similar arch in the 
air over his head, to be dipped in the 
water as far as he can reach before him, 
with the hand turned under, fi)miing a 
sort of bucket, to act most effectively as 
it passes in its turn underneath him. 

By this bold and powerful mode of 
swimming, which may want the grace 
that many would wish to see, I am ^te 
sure, from the experience I have had, 
that much of the fatigue and strain upon 
the breast and spine are avoided, and 
that a man will preserve his strength and 
his breath much longer in this alternate 
and rolling motion, than he can in the 
usual mode of swimming in the pof 
vror\d,'^Catlin, 

A PENNY HARDLY SPENT. 

I HAVE been giving away a sum ®f 
money, but lest you should form too high 
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an estimate of my generosity, let me at 
once teU you that it amounted only to a 
penny. Never, sure, had any one in this 
lai^e metropolis harder work to get rid 
of a penny than I had to dispose of mine ; 
hut I will explain. 

As I passed along the New North-road, 
a tall man, coarsely dressed, and evidently 
"under the weather," parted from one, 
still more meanly clad, whom he had 
apparently met, with the words, "I 
wish I could help thee, hut I cannot." 
As I followed the tall man, who was 
going my way, I regarded him with in- 
terest for the kind-hearted words he had 
uttered. He took the middle of the 
road, and seemed to do his hest to get 
forward, though he was sadly footsore, 
and much fatigued. His dress was sin- 
gular. He had on a coarse, dark great 
coat, with ample room for the air to cir- 
culate between it and him. It was clear 
that Stultz had never measured him for 
his trousers. I will not say that they 



were 



<* A vorld too vide for his shrank shank," 

for the man was really a well-made fel- 
low. His hat had a small round brim, 
and a small round crown, while the face 
beneath it was burned by the sun to almost 
the complexion of a red Indian. When 
near the toll bar, he stepped aside to lift 
a box on a lad's head, for the lad had 
been resting himself, and was not able 
alone to take up his burden. It was a 
good-natured act, and done without a 
word being spoken. As the tall man 
limped along, I kept behind him, musing 
and soliloquizing, wishing sadly to know 
tbe state of his travelling exchequer. 

"Poor fellow!" thought I, "he has 
made a long tramp of it, and is taxing 
himself to the very limit of his strength, 
but he can never nold out much longer. 
That hand of his is accustomed to work, 
I see. I wonder whether he is in dis- 
tress? There is much unrelieved misery 
in the world. The man has nothing like 
a beggar about him." Still I concluded 
that he was in want. 

Having thus speculated on the finances 
of the way-worn stranger, my thoughts 
reverted a moment to my own. I nad 
no coin of the realm in my purse save 
two sovereigns at the one end, and six 
or eight shillings at the other. The truth 
is the truth, and, therefore, I may as well 
admit the fact at once that the silver end 
of my purse is, as it was then, almost 
inyariably heavier than the gold one. 



Whether it was my principle or my par- 
simony which told me that even one of 
the smaller coins would be too large a 
sum to give I will not decide, but certain 
it is, that though I wished to bestow a 
trifle I did not feel disposed to part with 
my silver. 

In this dilemma, I discovered a penny 
in the left-hand pocket of my great coat, 
and the sum was immediately made over, 
not by deed of gift, or by any legal in- 
strument, signed and setded, but simply 
in intention, for the sole and separate use 
of the weary traveller. 

The poor fellow walked lame, as I said, 
ay, very lame, and I pitied him, for he had 
an air of resolution, independence, and 
frankness about him that pleased me, but 
when I came up close to him there was 
an enduring, daring, dauntless, corsair- 
like, nay, almost heroic expression in his 
countenance that made me ashamed to 
offer him a penny. I began to persuade 
myself that possibly if he took my penny 
he might toss it back again indignantly 
in my teeth. The copper coin descended 
the profundity of my great coat pocket as 
I passed on. 

Though the affair appeared at an end, 
my mind misgave me, and I walked 
slowly on, lingering, that he might pass 
me. He did so, and though sadly tired 
and footsore, struggled bravely with 
lameness and fatigue, as though anxious 
to reach a distant point by a given 
time. Once or twice he asked his road. 
"Come," thought I, "my penny shall, 
at any rate, be offered him ;" but bis look 
once more abashed me, and I relinquished 
my design. When I had walked near 
him almost the distance of a mile, he 
abruptly turned down a street in another 
direction. 

What strange creatures we are when 
an impression is once made deeply on 
our minds, or when a strong desire takes 
possession of our hearts ! I had become 
absolutely spelled by the man, and could 
not help turning along the street after 
him. There he was, standing alone, 
opposite a bun-shop window, evidently 
eitner debating the point whether or not 
he should spend a penny, or yearning 
for that which he had no penny to buy ; 
without entering the shop he passed on. 
This occurrence at once decided me. "He 
IS penniless," thought I, and for the 
third time my copper coin made its ap- 
pearance in the character of a gift-penny. 

It really was as though the intended 
transfer of my property was not to take 
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pfoeb, A>r just a» T h*d atmostf ooiM up 
irith the Umping s1IMiDg«v, ^ unaccoun^ 
aibly^ set off fo mn, like one Baying to 
Ittineelf, ^^Weafyand footdere as I am, 
I will win- my way in spite of all- m^ 
^fikullies/*' It was no light malter to 
overtake him, for he ran hetter than he 
Walked, and proceeded a considerable 
distance before he made an abatement 
in his speed. At last, however, penny 
in hand, I came up with him. '*You 
seem tired," said T, "buy a bun with 
^18, and itf will help 3rou on a little." 
'' I need it," he replied in a manly voice, 
** it will be the first bit or drop I have 
had to-day. Thank you." Oh this, we 
parted, and whether he was pleased with 
himself or not for r^eiving a penny, 
certain it is that I was displeased enough 
with myself afterwards, tnat I had not 
given him a sHilling. 

Away with your idle, cringing, whining 
mendicant ! your lodging-house, unclean, 
Ibbacco-' smoked, gin -drinking, squalid; 
tlhorough'-bred beggar, who carries his 
calling in his fhce, and who would rather 
live on a. begged sixpence than on a halP- 
crown gained by honest labour, for it is 
Httle short of .immorality to relieve him. 
But when a fVank-hearted fellow, with a 
hard hand and a clean fece, is found 
penniless; when, by one of the many 
unexpected accidents of human life he 
is for the moment fhmg out of his proper 
position, and has to make a struggle, it 
18 not merely unkindness, but absolute 
kard-heutedness, if not wanton wicked- 
ness, not to relieve him. G. M, 



MY BROTH BR. 

The Bible teaches us that all men aefe 
bretliren, fliat God ** hath made of one 
l^od all nations of men," Acts xvia. 29: 
frfeot which, alUiough disputed by some 
of the supei^cial when science was in its 
infancy, has been corroborated and con- 
#mied by the mwe mature investigations 
of the most eminent natural philosophers. 
But alibough ifew anre prepared now to 
dispute the fbct, and many are willing to 
acknowledge the paternity of God and the 
iratemicy oif man, and daily confess it in 
the comprehensive words of the Redeemer, 
" Our Father," yet too often men confine 
tiieir views of its extent to their relationis, 
tbeir neigMouifi, or, atmast, f^iehr ooun- 
iajmm. Beyond this the tie is f^t to 
be so slender, tii«» a idight diffbvence of 
creed or colour i»qaifie sufiWient to omse 



ihsm t& forget it^ and- to look upctaf men 
as if l3i^ had been cnsated by anot^Mr 
Qodf weee in no waji related to t^mn^ 
and possessed a natnxe entieely diiferenl: 
from thinr own. The universal brother- 
I hood of man is a thougii^ too great for 
their narrow minds, and M^ more for 
their selfish hearts. Tt i» » sentiment 
more easfly uttered l^ the lip* than felt 
by the heart, and too- often only acted 
upon with respect to- those whose riidies 
or titles can confer distinction^ However, 
whether the mind' gi^B^P ^^ tHougHt or 
not, and whether of not the heart ex- 
paiid to embrace it, the tni<ii reuMHtts 
the same, that all men aore bvethreiiy the 
meanest with the graatestv- the mast de- 
graded with' liie most elevated^ an^ thnt 
no accidents of conditieBy or eaibBiir,» ob 
country, dan^ dMtroy the relationship- he-* 
tween* man and< manv 

fhe poor man- is onr brodier. The 
child of poverty is not to be despised, 
nor hia reiaHonriiip forgotten^ because 
he is poor. Christ was poor, and- tiM 
apostles, and many of the greatest and 
best of men. The Lord of glory visited 
earth as a poor man-, and* had- not where 
to lay his head, and was compelled to 
work a miracle in order to pay the ttibote 
monev. The apostle Petier was unable 
to relieve the temporal wants of Ihe lame 
man at the gnte of the terapie : '* Silver 
and gold," said he, "have inone," Acts 
lii. 6. The neglectied* beg?ar that pioda 
his- weary way, half-fed and half-olotbe<^ 
along the dusty road, is our brother. He 
is a partaker of the same nature «i^ 
ourselves, and his heart throbs with hop^ 
and desire, and fear, in common with 
the richest. He has* a soul whioh will 
live for ever. Let us turn our steps out 
of the busy and proud street^ and seek 
the humble dwelmig of our poor brothes. 
Let us, in the expressive language ef 
Scripture, "consider" him ; what csa be 
done for him ; how we may comfort, re- 
lieve, advise with him. Let us endeaivoBr 
to bless his humble habitation, and oheer 
his heart' with words of kindneasw Let 
us study how we may elevate his aatttn^ 
refine his tastes, stimulate him te all 

food, and act as a brother tewards hiai. 
ret us instruct his children, that they 
may learn thehr duty to God and man. 
If we employ the poor, let us not exact 
too much from them, but endlMWwtr to 
alleviate the pressure of poverty with the 
kind word and the considemte rhnhms. 
Let us be courteous to domestics, and 
seek to render their duty and tiieir 
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4B«iiecF pfeftsitnt. Let us remember that 
we hcve a Master in heaven, that ^e 
are all poor in the sight of God, and en- 
deavour to act te^mffde them as we 
would wish them to act to us if we ex- 
changed situations. If we have occasion 
to reprove them, let ns A<f it miTdty ;' if 
we instruct them, Bet its do ft patientT;'; 
W we relieve them, let us do it de!ieately. 
Let us never forget that the poor man^ 
even the poorest, is our brother. 

TReignorant man i» our brother. How- 
ever learned or wise we mtty be, the most 
igftoitiBt nran stands in this neat relat- 
tionship to us, and has, therefore, an in- 
dlienable right t<y otir assistance. In the 
present state of society, al! cannot be 
wefi edneaCed. Some have had such in^ 
eensiderate parents that they have been 
deprived of the advantages* of education, 
«nd most are so occupied in toiling for 
their daily bread, that they have nttle 
leisure ftrt improting their minds. Our 
Kpsorant brother nrast, therefore', be ttt- 
fner pitied than despised. If he has no(^ 
learned to think, we must think for him ,- 
if he has not learned to educate and im- 
prove hie mind, the greater the necessity 
that others should use their iirtefligence 
6ft hi9 behalf We should stimulate him 
to improve himself, provide him with 
mof» and useful booKs, and encourage 
Aifl» to educate Ms children. In seeking 
to accomplish this, we must be prepared 
to meet with misrepresentation and in- 
gratitude: we must not expect to meet 
with refinement, or hope that our eflbrts 
wffl always be appreciated ; the character 
we desire we must be prepared to form, 
nither than hope to find. 

We shoxdd also look abroad with Chris- 
tian patriotism through the length and 
breadth of our country, and think of the 
masses of ahnost heathen ignorance which 
disgrace our land. , If we cannot visit 
these dark spots ourselves, we may assist 
in supporting others who are engaged in 
crangeKring our benighted countrymen. 
BW a still larger circle than this demands 
our sympathy. Overlooking the distinc- 
tion of colour and country, we should 
fed for the heathen immersed in their 
gross idolatries, and the oppressed slave, 
and use our influence and property freely, 
and earnestly, in order to ameliorate their 
condition, raise them to liberty and know- 
ledge, and especially to provide them 
with Christian instruction. While our 
charity is to begin at home, it is to em- 
brace the utmost parts of the earth, and 
be extended to men of every creed and 



country. Its centre should be among 
our family, but it should diverge among 
our friend, neighbours, countrymen, and* 
ifti circramference be only bounded by the 
Mnvif! of the habitablle globe. '* The field 
itf the World," and the whole human race 
are our brethren ; and without being either 
dazzled, on the one hand, or dispirited, on 
the other, where the object to be accom- 
plished seent» so gigantic, and to some so' 
hopeless, we may, by sanctifying our 
talents, our influence, and especially our 
wealth, assfst to bless the* endls of the 
earth with useftd and Christian instruc- 
tion, feel a brother's claim, and extend 
a brother's hand to elevate and bless the 
m«st ^stant and degraded of the inha-* 
bitantd of earth. We do well in trying 
to remove ignorance^ but let u« ever 
cherish feeEngs of love towards the most 
ignorant of our brethren. 

The wicked man is our brother. Not 
only must we acknowledge the relation- 
ship of the good, but also that of the 
wicked. Sin, though manifested in the 
most gross and disgusting character, can- 
nx)t sever the tie of brotherhood by which 
all are bound together. Look at that 
depraved creature who reels about the 
street, swearing dreadful oaths, and dis- 
gusting all by his filthy appearance. 
D^eBpise him not : however superior we 
are, he is our brother. He has done 
nothing but what we might have done, 
had our temptations been stronger, or had 
we been unaided. He is nothing but 
what we might have been, or even yet 
may be. There was a time when he was 
less sinftil than we are now, when his 
mother pressed her little artless son to 
her breast, and thought of his manhood 
with strange fluttering feelings of hope 
and joy. Let us rather mourn over his 
ruin than despise his degradation ; while 
we hate the sin, let us love the sinner. 
Let us pray for him, that he may yet re- 
pent and believe, and have a new heart, 
and lire a new life. Perhaps he has not 
had the good influences surrounding him 
which we have been blessed with ; per- 
haps he has been exposed to temptations 
from which we have been happily pre- 
served. Had he possessed our advantages, 
he might possibly have far excelled us. 
Even yet he may turn from his evil 
habits, and perhaps shame our eoldness 
and indecision. He is our brother, how- 
ever fallen ; and as our heavenly Father 
sends his rain upon the unjust as well 
as the just, and is longsufiering and 
merciful even to those who insult and 
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grieve him every day, bo must we leam 
to be patient, and compassionate, and 
hopeful towards them too. Let us en- 
deavour to allure, or shame, or alarm him 
out of his sin, lead him to that fountain 
which can cleanse the most polluted, and 
introduce him to that Redeemer who can 
save even to the uttermost He knows 
his own heart but veiy superficially who 
can find in another's sin a reason for self- 
complacency or spiritual pride. In his 
degradation we may leam the sinfulness 
of the human heart, its tendency to de- 
part from God, and the necessity for 
watchfulness and prayer. Let us not 
condemn, lest we be condemned; but 
hope for others, fear for ourselves, and 
remse not to show a brotherly kiuidness 
to the most debased of the human family. 

S. W. P. 



BASLE. 

The canton of Basle holds the eleventh 
station in the Helvetic Confederacy, with 
a territory of ten leagues long by eight 
broad. Phe surface of the country is 
hilly, intersected by rich valleys, and tra- 
versed from south-east to north-west by 
the Jura. The population, at the present 
time, is estimated at about fifty thousand, 
including a proportion of about five thou- 
sand Catholics. The form of government 
is very similar to that of Aargau. It 
recognises no hereditary titles or privi- 
leges; but maintains a perfect equality 
in all that relates to political freedom and 
the administration of the laws. All eccle- 
siastical affairs are managed by a synod, 
with a moderator at their head, who has 
the title of antistes, and is in all respects 
similar — the ofiice of hifi^h commissioner 
excepted — to the general assembly of the 
church of Scotland. 

The city of Basle, in point of extent 
and accommodation, might serve as a 
metropolis for the whole confederacy. 
But the modern population is much in- 
ferior to its ancient census; and many 
noble edifices, the residence of former 
affluence, are now either deserted, or have 
been converted to warehouses and other 
purposes very different from their original 
destination. The town itself awakens 
many pleasing associations in the tra- 
veller's mind. As the early asylum of 
letters, and the sanctuary of religious 
toleration, it enjoys many hi^h testimon 
nials, and although so much shrunk from 
its original proportions, has still in its in- 



stitutions enough to command respect, 
and interest every philanthropic inquirer. 
— Beaitie. 



COURAGE AND COWARDICE. 

Richard. How are you, William? I 
have not seen you these six months. 
Where are you at work now? You were 
at Cutler's when I last saw you. 

William. Oh, I have been at three 
places since then, and am now in another. 

Rich. What has made you change 
about so? Has work been short with you? 

WiL. No, it has not been that; but 
you know I have a spirit of my own. I 
have enough couraee in me to keep me 
from being trampled on. My first master 
did not please me, and so I told him that 
I was as good a man as he was any day 
of the week, and did not care the snuff 
of the candle for him or his place. So 
on Saturday night when he paid me my 
wages, he told me that his place was not 
good enough for me, and that I had 
better look out for another. <' If you 
want a character for civility," said he, 
'* send to me, and I will give you one." 

Rich. I am not much surprised at the 
course he took, certainly; but why did 
you leave your second place? 

WiL. Why, my master's son called 
me Bill, and I told him that my name 
was William, and that if he called me 
Bill again, I would try if I could not 
call him in the same way. Soon after a 
message came from master to me to say 
that he should be glad if Mr. William 
would make himself scarce, as one Bill 
Bayliss was engaged to take his situation. 

Rich. So I expected. And how did 
matters turn out in the third place ? 

WiL. Why, as I was not afraid of 
my master, and he was rather snappish 
with me, I gave him to understand that 
if I had his money, he had my work for 
it, and that, therefore, we were equal: 
when he told me directly, that as he did 
not, just then, want a partner, the sooner 
I took away my tools, and set up for my- 
self, the better. 

Rich. And richly did you deserve 
such an answer. And this is what you 
call courage, is it? I should have caUed 
it by another name. What is become of 
Walter, who used to work with you? 

WiL. Oh, he keeps his old place, 
and always will keep it, I expect, for he 
is a poor simple fellow. Wnat I mean 
is, that he never stands up for his rights : 
he has no pluck in him, no true courage^ 
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The other day I saw a young fellow, not | 
half so tall as he is, square his fists at 
him, and he never struck him ; hut only 
checked him mildly. I would have knock- 
ed him down pretty soon. 
Rich. Would you, indeed ? 
WiL. Would I? Ay, and made no- 
thing of it. Let a young puppy like that 
come to me : let nim square his fists in. 
my face, and he will soon see what he 
wul get for his pains. I tell you that I 
would have knocked him down at once. 

Rich. But where would have heen 
the courage in knocking down one not 
half so hig as yourself? I cannot see it. 
I once read of a little quarrelsome whelp 
harking violently at a large Newfound- 
land dog, when the hig aog, instead of 
turning again and worrying him to death, 
which he might have done in a minute, 
laid hold of nim gently hy the hack of 
the neck, and carrying lum to the brook's 
side, dropped him in to cool his courage. 
Now, I think the Newfoundland dog 
showed more courage hy his forbearance 
than he would have done by going into a 
rage. 

WiL. Well, that is not my way of 
doing things. I am not one of your 
poor, tame, frightened creatures, that put 
up with every thing. My temper is soon 
nifiled ; and woe betide him that afifronts 
me. I have paid off a few in my time, 
and it will not be long before I pay off 
some more. 

Rich. But do you always pick out 
those who are only half your own size ? 

WiL. No, indeed. If a man six feet 
high were to insult me, he should not go 
firee. 

Rich. Sy your own account, Wil- 
liam, you are a desperate fellow. I once 
heard a little boy who was walking out 
with his father, with a light cane in his 
hand, boasting of his bravery. ** If any 
of those bulls in the field yonder were to 
attack me," said he, flourishing his cane 
over his head, " I would soon let them 
know who was master. I would give them 
enough of it in five minutes." He had 
hardly walked more than two or three 
hundred yards,before the gander belonging 
to a flock of geese he was passing, moved 
a few steps towards him, holding out his 
long neck, and hissing loudly, when away 
ran the young hero as nimbly as a lamp- 
lighter. I question if he could have run 
faster, had a grizzly bear been at his 
heels. You must excuse my laughing, 
William, but ever since then I have 
never heard any one boast of his courage 



without thinking of the young bull-fighter 
and the long-necked gander. 

WiL. You may laugh as much as 
you will, but no body shall put upon me. 
I do not like cowardice. 

Rich. Nor I neither. On the con- 
trary, I like courage; but you and I 
hardly agree in opinion as to what is 
courage, and what is cowardice. If every 
one who is hot, peppery, quick-tempered, 
and quarrelsome, is to be considered 
courageous, and every one who is good- 
humoured, forbearing, patient, and fond 
of peace, is to be set down as cowardly, 
why then there is an end of the matter ; 
but to my mind there is often as much 
courage, and, indeed, a great deal more, 
in overlooking an insult, than in resent- 
ing it. 

WiL. You are older than I am, 
Richard, and we think differently. 

Rich. We do, indeed. Some time 
ago, I met with an answer to a challenge 
given to fight a duel. It ran thus : — ** I 
have received your invitation to meet 
you, but have no disposition to accept it. 
1 dare say that you will call me a coward ; 
for there are many things that I dare 
not do. I dare not kill you, and I dare 
not let you kill me ; I dare not rob your 
family of their natural protector, and I 
dare not let you rob my family of theirs ; 
I dare not break God's commandment, 
* Thou shalt do no murder,' and I dare 
not let you break it, while I can hinder 
you: but though I have too much fear 
to do these things, I have courage enough 
to do others. I dare run all risk of being 
called a coward, and I dare acknowledge 
an error if I have committed one. Now, 
if you dare to do as much, I am quite 
ready to meet you." 

WiL. And how did it end at last? 
Did they fight one another, or did they 
make up the quarrel? How did it end? 

Rich. That I cannot tell; but I know 
how it ought to have ended. 

WiL. I suppose you think that the 
hot-headed, hot-nearted, fire-and-tow folks 
are not all of them quite such fine fellows 
as many take them to be ? 

Rich. Indeed, they are not. Some of 
these bouncing blusterers are as quick to 
slink out of a danger as they are to get 
into it When I was a boy, a swaggerer 
of this sort came on a visit to a house 
where I was. He blustered so much 
about his courage, that he went by the 
name of captain Flash. The house was 
lonely, and the swaggerer took up into 
his bed-room the blunderbuss and an old 
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rusty sword. "U tivenfy xogues ^me« ' ' 
said he, " doa'<t be a&auC lor I will givie 
them a pretty peppering." 

WiL. And aid any rogues come ? 

Rich. No; but ihe servant girj, to 
try the courage of her master's visitor, 
made a scuffling in the night on the top 
of the stairsi aad cried out, "JThiev-es ! 
thieves!" 

Wih. Why, she might have been 
ahot d«ad with the blunderbuss, 

EicH. Not at all likely; she knew 
her customer too well. He pretended to 
be fast asleep, though the bed was heard 
to shake under him. At last he did ven^ 
ture to lay hold of one of his ahoes, and 
with this he kept rappiiag on the floor, 
'Crying out lustily, '^ I am coamg I I am 
coming!" He did come, sure enough; 
but it was oot till breakfast time the next 
morning. 

WiL. He was a rare one to defend 
A houae I 

Ricfl. Let me now tell you of a very 
idtfieren t character. Bernard Gilpin , called 
the ''apostle of the aorth," lived in the 
reigns of queen Mary and queen Eliza- 
beth, and was famous, not for his qitar- 
rels, but for his peAoe-makingv At that 
time many of the people of the north 
were bitter against each other, and on 
one occasion when he was in the pulmt 
two of the opposing parties met in the 
church, and a battle was about to take 
place, when Oilpin descended from the 
pulpit, and piaeing himself between the 
two contending parties^ nrevailedonthem 
to put off their quarrel till tb<e servioe 
was ended. He then exhorted thsm firom 
the pulpit in so <eame«t and sl^eetionate 
A manner, that they not only gave up 
all thoughts of fighting for tl^ day, bat 
af^ed thAt there should be no more 
fitrife while the good mam remaiaed w. 
^ neighbourhood. Now, I eall this 
conduct of Bernard Gilpin '«, courage, and 
not cowardice ; wht^ think you? 

WiL. He must have had some spirit 
in him to hav« placed himself between 
two parties who were in a rage. I wonder 
he did not get killed among them. 

Bh;h. It is a '' noble Achievement to 
bring one to hie profier senses who has 
been beside himself wkh anger, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness ; to take 
-the fire from the inflamed eye, the venom 
from th£ stinging tongue ; to disarm the 
uplifted hand ; and to change the bitter- 
ness of the revengeful bosom into lor- 
giveness aad love." I look upon it 
that the peafi«*aiakeBi of tha wodd have 



ishown more raal qo«ki^ than the »ar- 
makefs. 

Wuu* Do you think they have? 

lUciL. I feel aure of it. They bave 
not shown so much flash in the paa^ but 
much more enduring herodsm* £ven a 
soldier will tell you that it does not re- 
quire half so much courage to atoiOBQ a 
battery in the heat of battle, as it 4oes 
steadily to endure the Are of an enemy by 
the hour without firing a gun in return. 

WiL. That may he; but where wiU 
you find a peace-maker who has had 
courage enough to bear that I tluak 
peace-inakers, for the moBt parl^ must be 
faint-hearted fellows. 

Rich. Do you? What, then, do you 
think of Martin liUther, who ventured, 
in defiance of the pope and all his power, 
to write against the selling of indulgeaoes 
or pardons? Wh&a, his friends tried to 
dissuade him from going to the diet or 
meeting at Worms, among his perse^ 
cutors, he replied, " If I knew there 
were as many devils at W(»mas as there 
are tiles on the houses there, I voidd itet 
them all." 

WiL. There was no wiaat of comage 
in him, however. 

Rich. What do you think of John 
Wesley, who, though he wo«did not li^ a 
^fkger m a quarr^^ with »ny losm, had 
courage enough to enduve &» %orn of 
the high, and the insults of the Jbw? He 
was pitied, despised, pelted, and«p«t up«n, 
and at one time his life, when he went 
out preaching, was always in daofger, «iid 
yH he set his brow jas brass, and bis lace 
AS a flint against fiear. He lived to wreg- 
coihe the bitterness of thousands, Aad 
died in a goodly old ag«, leaving « same 
for Christian courage that will aever be 
forgotten. 

WiL. Ay, but there \m,ve been vety 
£ew men like Martm Luthar aad Joka 
Wesley. I dare say that you oatuiot 
mention aoother. Txy if you «aii, nov* 

Rich. What think you of good, kind- 
hearted dootor Tayl(Mr, of Hadkigh; a 
man who, though mild as a lamb, and 
fearful to give needless offence, was boid 
as a lion in a good cause? Gardinftr 
and Bonner, two bigoted Popish bishops, 
6ent him, as they did too many othar 
good men, to the stake ; but ail the way 
be went he was j(^ful and merry as one 
going to a banquet " I ^m even at 
home," said he^ when he came to Old- 
ham Commm), where he was to die : jmi i^ 
when the pe(^le saw his wver^od And 
amifij^ ftcei witb A long wlutd boardi 
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4iiey 4bunt >oi|t «i(ii iRoupmg ftean, and 
craed 4ait, -sftyuig, "^fCiod \fiav« (tiiee, good 
4[ootor Taylcri Jesus dhaofit atoengOieii 
j|liee,4uidibelpthee; the Holy iGrboBtoooa- 
tot ^ee^* 'No ccmjeaHiy iSaars esooped 
inm; lie ikdssed <t^ 4iUike, axkd aet ^linBelf 
in a {Otch^Mucel io be ibwiidd tto death ; 
4umI after committing lys soul into iime 
liands of iGod, .stood stfll twitbout Keying 
iior moving. Here was anodier ^leaoe- 
aaaker, and yoi^do iK)t jfi&id lum to Jm a 
coward. 

WiL. I hardly l^bkougfat thirt you eoidd 
JiaTe found another. 

Rich. Aa^otber ! Why I could find 
fifty such. I might speak of Howard 
srasitlBg the loathsome prisons «f distant 
iands, feaxmgaeitiiier toil, danger, jdisease, 
aor pestilence; of £(liot, Swartz, Heniy 
HtfifftyB, Williams, and a scMre 4>tber mis- 
4fM»9ax4es, who have g^me with their 
^os ta their hands among die he^athee. 
Keitlier the tomahawk nor the acalpuig 
km€e have lightened them. They have 
▼eoticired fearlessly among the red In- 
dians, 4he wild Kaffers, the savage Ma- 
li^, and the cannibal New Zealajuders. 
All these have been men of peace, and 
yet they have shown a courage and a 
constancy that have endured even to death. 

IFu.. You ai» radier too strong for 
rae, Bic^ard. I did not suppose that it 
was possible to make oat su^Il a ease. 
Yo« have ttk^a die shise out of me ; aod 
I must he a little lAij for the fiituise in 
#ra(c|Ling up myself, or anf body else, it 
•eems, on the score of couiage. 

iUcfi. Consider the lblh»wezs of God 
mestioaed in die Hew Testament, and 
t^ink of the many martyrs that have 
«uifered: though they were too great 
towards to engage in strife and conten- 
don among their fellow-men, yet were 
they Ix^d enough to uphold the glory of 
their Lord and Master in the face of a 
frowning world, enduring hatred, ma- 
lice, persecution, bonds, imprisonments, 
•eourges, and torture, even to the being 
aawn asunder, slain with the sword, or 
immed to death i«i the fire : but to say 
Tiothing of these faithful servants of God, 
I verily believe that many a Christian 
man in the common affairs of life has 
shown as much trae courage, as the boldest 
hero diat lies under a heap of marble in 
Westminster Abbey. 

WiL. But what courage is wanted 
in common life 7 You may go oo in a 
jog-trot way from Monday morning to 
Saturday night, ay, from the cradle to 
tke pave, without any eousage being 



wasteid, ^sa^rn^ ^om^&mg i^mUtMi ^ ia 
iitde iO»t .<if die fC€im«M>n iMty. 

Jiiis», If you ijkivk 'that cguKi^ is 
taidy 4o he akwKww w bmw^s m^ ^anreli, 
in lenid italkjiAg, and ihard %htmg» y«Qu 
Are \exy nkuoh matak«ji. Chnatifl« men 
ofben require ownsage whea no vAsible 
{enexny-isftiaaarfdMffn. M««yaWdgi»ii^ 
have they, and^ thvomgh taotexcy, «tta»y » 
^pttctory do diey win ova* ^em eaemies 
and ix^Aiiiiea. 

WfL. But lell me whal coinage Is 
ivaflted in common life. 

Ricu. CouM^e i9 say, No, when 
duty requires it ; courage to resist tempt- 
ation ; courage to fiepiroye a ^iend, Mul 
forgifire an enemy; coMsage to«et ia :g0(Qid 
exampte; co«irage to heaa: ridicule js&id 
reproach; courage to perseyere in a good 
jcaose; and coiuAge to endure imkty 
bodily pain, and .di^eas. In la word, 
these is temptation-courage, duty»coura^, 
trial- courage, sickffie83-€ourage,anddeath- 
hed courage. 

WiL. Well, you faa^e had the best of 
it this time, Eichaid, ause enough ; and, 
to he honest with you, my notions about 
courage and, cowardiee are a good deal 
altered. I begin to think that a hector- 
ing, blusterifig fellow may hanre but little 
real courage, while a quiet, inofiensive 
4»«i may he equal to any thkjg. 

iUcs. They that £ear God, Williaxa, 
need fear nothing ; and fisa may rely 
upon it that the truest, the i»ofit endur- 
mg counsge is fiMinded on trust ia God; 
far ^ the wieked flee when no man piir- 
«ieth : hut the righteous are hold as a 
lien,'' Pcov. xKviii. 1. 



^RIPTUEE I^LUSXIEIA'TION. 

BLUE 0LOTH£S ANO BaeiOEKSD WO&X. 

''Haran, and Canned, and Eden, tke merehaots 
of fifaeta, idBsbur, and GMIsasd, w«|c^ iky mepr- 
ci^n^. fbj&se were thy roercjxants in all sorts pf 
things, in blue clothes, and broidere.d vnork, and in 
chests of rich «pfpaiel, bound with couU, and made 
of cedar, aiaoDg thy merch«ndifiet" Eaek. xxvii. 
23, 24. 

The imaaiediate oonnepcion between 
bhie clothes wad epibroidery seems to 
suggest that China (C<wtrihiiite4 to enrich 
the markets of Tyre, since blue is the 
national colour, and skill ii> embroidery 
a charapteristic of the country. It ap- 
pears, from a reference to the origii*al, 
tliat the embroidery spe/ci6ed was thft 
which was done with the needle; hut had 
the term for enabroidery ei^ecuted while 
the web is in the loom been used, it 
voiild \iW0 «spi»»std •HA^hfMT fm^^ Ml 
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the Chineie maftufactureB with ecraal bap- 
piness; for they excel in both Idnds of 
embroidery. Still the most admired are 
those wrought with the needle, on account 
of the magnificence of their colours, and 
the elegance of the workmanship. The 
Chinese may, without much impropriety, 
be styled a nation of embroiderers, since 
BO many thousands earn their living by it, 
and finish their work with such a degree 
of taste and variety, that their goods are 
still unequalled in the market, as we may 
suppose they were in the bazaar of Tyre 
durmg her most prosperous days. 

In China, the yellow is the imperial 
colour, and all the more showy hues are 
used in ornaments; but the standard 
colour for garments is blue. The robes 
in which official persons and gentlemen 
appear are blue, trimmed and bordered 
with different colours. The raiment pf la- 
dies, though occasionally of scarlet or 
yellow, is blue, embroidered with gold, 
and laced with white. Among all ranks, 
it is evidently the favourite tint for clothes, 
to which they recur, after the use of more 
gaudy displays, as to a kind of refreshment. 

In this they show a regard to the eye, 
and a correctness of taste which cannot 
be questioned ; for an assemblage of la- 
dies, all clad in blue clothes, neatly em- 
broidered, is one of the most agreeable 
spectacles that meet the eye of the tra- 
veller in China. 

The original word, rendered "all sorts" 
in our translation, means, literally, per- 
fections, or things of exquisite workman- 
ship. Now, there are few things which 
have a better title to this appellation 
than the various articles which the Chinese 
cut in ivory. The elaborate and delicate 
nature of tl^ese performances, joined to 
the wonderful manner in which they are 
contrived, tell the spectator that they 
cannot be surpassed ; which is the exact 
meaning of the root from whence the 
term makluUm was derived. There is 
one advantage in thus dealing with the 
passage, since we get a definite instead 
of an indefinite word, and an object to fix 
our eyes upon in the place of a vagueness 
and uncertainty, which such a phrase as 
" all sorts of Ihings" naturally produces 
in the mind. 

"Chests of rich apparel," or rather 
chests for rich apparel, will easily refer 
to the trunks and chests of camphor wood 
and other materials which are manufac- 
tured in China. These chests, when made 
of camphor wood, defend the clothes 
against the assaults of insects; hence, 



all who ylflit that country take care to 

Erovide themselves with a stock of them 
efore they leave it In consequence of 
this practice, many hundreds of Chinese 
were employed in Canton, before the late 
disturbances, in making trunks and chests 
for the use of foreigners alone. The word 
rendered "chests" intimates that they 
were repositories used on purpose for the 
laying up of goods ; a sense which exactly 
suits the camphor trunft of the Chinese. 
We know that boxes were intended, be- 
cause it is said they were bound with 
cords. Hence we are relieved from all 
ambiguity as to the acceptation of the 
term. 

If, with these verses before us, we 
think of the blue silken garments of the 
Chinese, their embroidered scarfii and 
shawls, their curious works in ivoiy, 
and their valuable chests of camphor 
wood, we have a beautiful commentary 
upon a passage which seems to require 
a little explanation. "Cedar" was a 
general term for all scented woods, and 
might, therefore, in this place, denote the 
camphor wood. G. T. L. 

IDOLATRY. 

There are divers ways of brealdng the 
first and second commandments, beside 
worshipfing Baal, as wicked Ahab did, 
and bowing down to stocks and stones. 
Many a man has set up his idols in his 
heart, who never dreamt of worshipping 
a graven image. The root and essence 
of idolatry, as St. Paul teaches us, is the 
worshipping and serving (rod's creatures 
more than God himself. Whoever, then, 
serves any one of God's creatures more 
than he serves God — ^whoever loves any 
one of God's creatures more than he loves 
God — whoever makes any one of God's 
creatures more an object of his thoughts, 
and allows it to fill a greater space in his 
mind than God fills, — that man is guil^ 
of idolatry, in the spiritual and Christian 
sense of the word. When I say God's 
creatures, I mean not living creatures 
merely, but creatyres of every kind— 
every thing which God has made for us, 
or enabled us to make for ourselves—^ 
the sweet and relishing things we can 
enjoy in this world — ^pleasures, honoun, 
riches, comforts of every kind. There- 
fore if any man is foolish and wicked 
enough to give up his heart to any one of 
these creatures, and suffers himself to be 
drawn away from serving God by it, he 
is an idolater in the sight of HeAyen. 
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HINT8 ON HEALTH, POUNDED ON 
PHYSIOLOGICAL FACTS. 

No. vin. 

THE MUSCULAR SYSTEM. 

In the very brief physiological notices 
which we have already had occasion to 
give, as the foundation of a few practical 
hints, onr attention has more than once 
been arrested by a characteristic in the 
works of the omnipotent Creator, pre- 
eminently distinguishing the lowest of 
them, if such a term may be allowed, 
from the very highest acnievements of 
human ingenuity — the ease, namely, with 
which an incalculable variety of effects 
is produced by a very small number of 
secondary agents, or perhaps by one alone. 
Bat in no part of the animal frame have 
we a more happy and illustrative instance 
of it, than in the muscular system. 

A muscle is pimply a mass of fleshy 
fibres, enveloped in a cellular sheath, and 
liaving, for the most part, attachments to 
two or more fixed points — ^usually pro** 
cesses of bone — which, by its power of 
contraction, it is able to a greater or less 
extent to move towards one another. 
Yet, not only is this arrangement made 
to minister to all the ordinary purposes of 
locomotion; tlie very eidstence of some, 
and the perfection of all the organs of sense, 
are likewise entirely dependent on it ; all 
the wonderiul phenomena of respiration, 
circulation, and digestion are more or less 
accomplished by its agency ; the decree 
of perfection ^hach has been reached in 
the arts and sciences, all the intercourse 
which man is privileged to enjoy with his 
fellows; in & word, all that contributes 
to our well-being in the present world, 
either as individuals or as members of 
^iety, is brought about through the 
intervention of muscles, and the varied 
iQovements they are capable of effecting. 

The manner in which variety of size, 
texture, conformation, insertion, and gene- 
ral arrangement, is made to contribute to 
festtlts such as these, is truly astonishing. 
When a limb or any considerable part of 
the body is to be moved, we see large 
OfasBes of fleshv fibres, terminating in 
distinct cartilaginous tendons, such for 
instance as the well-known tendo-achilles 
At the heel ; in other instances, when mi- 
nute and delicate actions are to be per^ 
formed, as in the iris of the eye, and the 
inner part of the ear, the tenuity of the 
inuscles by which they are accomplished 
18 80 astonishing, that a microscope is re- 
quisite to distinguish them ; and yet 



are they no less real and effective mus- 
cles, essential to the very existence of the 
most valuable faculties we possess. Very 
frequently they are arranged in pairs, 
antagonizing each other, either to effect 
opposite motions of the same joint, as in 
the arm and fingers, or to combine in 
producing the same action, as in the case 
of the muscles which raise the head and 
expand the chest, or to contribute even 
to aspect and symmetry, as in those which 
surround the mouth, the angles of which 
are thus kept in exact correspondency, 
of which we are made sensible when one 
set is affected with paralysis, and the 
mouth consequently drawn to the oppo- 
site side. When a rapid motion is re- 
quired, the tendons of muscles are some- 
times inserted at what may be termed a 
mechanical disadvantage. The tendon of 
the muscles which bend the arm would 
accomplish that end the most readily if 
inserted at the wrist, whereas it is insert- 
ed at the very opposite extremity, at the 
upper part of the fore-arm, having the re- 
sistance of a long lever to overcome every 
time it is put into action; but by this 
means not only is greater conveniency, 
but greater celerity secured, in the very 
situation where it is most wanted. In 
some instances, muscles are especially 
wanted where their situation would be 
most inconvenient. They are then placed 
at a distance, and made to communicate 
with the part they are designed to move, 
by slender tendons passing under, and 
bound down by ligaments. Thus the 
muscles which move the toes and many 
of the joints of the foot, instead of form- 
ing an unwieldy tumefaction on th^ foot 
itself, are gracefully arranged in the calf 
of the leg, merely passing through a liga- 
ment by which they are bound down to 
the ancle ; and there is a similar arrange- 
ment with regard to the fore-arm and 
fingers. Occasionally one muscle — as, for 
instance, the diaphragm — is made to 
answer a variety of different purposes. 
Sometimes many muscles are constructed 
and arranged to co-operate in effecting 
one particular action. We are little con- 
scious that nearly one hundred are em- 
ployed in respiration alone. The rapidity 
with which some of the smaller muscles 
accomplish the most exact movements, is 
well exemplified in those of the fingers 
when playing upon a musical instrument, 
and especially in the vocal organs. By 
the movements of the tongue and other 
organs of speech, one thousand five hun- 
dred letters can be distinctly pronounced 

2b 
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by Borne pe^font in a minute, each of 
which must require a separate contraction 
of muscular fibres^ followed by a corres- 
ponding relaxation ; each contraction 
must thus be eflfected in the three-thou- 
sandth part of a minute, or the fiftieth 
part of a second. But this is as nothing 
when compared to the rapidity of the ac- 
tion of the wings of some insects, the 
vibrations of which may be pretty accu- 
rately calculated fVom the musical tone 
they produce, it being easily ascertained 
by experiments what number of them are 
required to produce any note in the seale. 
It has accordingly been discovered, that 
the wings of many insects strike the air 
hundreds, and in some instances many 
thousands of times, in a second. The 
whole number of muscles in the human 
body is about four hundred, which are all 
more or less actively engaged during our 
waking hours. 

The distinguishing property, then, of 
muscle is contractility — the power of 
shortening its substance on the applica* 
tion of stimuli, and ag^in relaxing when 
the stimulus is withdrawn. This pro* 
perty would seem to be inherent in the 
fibre, the stimulus, of whatever kind, 
mechanical, chemical, or vital, being im- 
parted and received through the medium 
of the nervous system. Nerves are largely 
distributed throughout muscles, and inter- 
woven with every fibre of them^ and that 
not iu proportion to their volume, but to 
the variety and vivacity of their move- 
ments, and the office they have to per- 
form. This is well exemplified in the 
wings of birds. To sustain them in their 
flight* ^eat muscular power is requisite, 
but bulk and weight must be avoided. 
For this purpose a strong stimulus is im- 
parted to moderate-sized muscles by large 
nerves. Galvanic influence communi- 
cated to nerves will produce muscular 
contractions in a recently killed animal j 
and what seems more wonderful still, the 
dictates of the will are evidently con- 
veyed to the muscles by the medium of 
nerves only. If this communication with 
the brain be but injured or interrupted, 
voluntary power is also impeded or alto- 
gether lost. In sudden emergencies, on 
the other hand, as in cases of shipwreck, 
fire, or sea-fight, eo powerful has been the 
stimulus communicated, that it has at once 
given life and vigour to paralysed limbs. 
Muscles, thus constituted, are likewise, 
ak we may readily imagine, well supplied 
with blood-vessels ; their force and 
ehergV) like that of every other part of 



the body, being entirely depeiideiil tipon 
such a supply. And this we find, in fact, 
to be exactly in proportion to the fre- 
quency and activity with which they are 
used. If much employed, they present a 
florid red apfoearance, combined with 
rigid fulness ; if, on the other hand, they 
are little used, they become pale, &ibby, 
and shrivelled, and decrease mmre and 
more in power as well as vdume. 

The uses of the muscular system Mng 
so many and so great, the preservation 
of its integrity and health is a matter of 
no small importance. To this end, a doe 
supply of nutritious aliment, and the har- 
monious action of the funetions of respira- 
tion and circulation, are obvioudy indis- 
pensable I but there are some conditions 
of health relating to the system itself, 
which demand our particular attrition* 
Frequent exercise of the muscles, by 
stimulating increased nutrition j tends, we 
see, to their developement and power, 
and consequent efficiency. On the other 
hand, they invariably act, under ordinary 
circumstances, by alternate contrae^n 
and relaxation ; and it is apparent fhrni 
the copious distribution of museles.ond 
nerves throughout their structure thai 
the action cannot be maintained without 
much expenditure of ritid energy ) poiat- 
ing out the need they have of interval of 
repose, and likewise that it is only within 
a certain limit that exwcise Oan be bene- 
ficial. If it be true, that when takm 
within this limit, nutrition exceeds waate^ 
it is equally so that beyond it waste ex- 
ceeds nutrition, and a loss ol power and 
volume again takes place. Ifence we 
may d^lve some useful practical de- 
ductions, adapted to the several periods 
of infancy, childhood^ adolescence, and 
;mature age. 

It was formerly the custom uniformly 
jto consign the limbs of a young infittit, 
with all due care, to the protectimi of a 
safe envelopement of bandages^ A ti»- 
veller of the century before last, when 
detailing the manners of an uneiviliied 
nation, gives it as a most extraordinary 
fact, that ** they do not s Waddle dieir in- 
fants, but leave them to tumble aboat at 
-their liberty in their little hammocks, or 
on beds of leaves, spread upon the earth, 
and nevertheless their limbs do net grew 
crooked, and their whole body is perfeedy 
well made; Although the little creatures 
are left to rOU upon the ground| they 
nevertheless grow marvdkmdy wdl, and 
most of them bcoome so rbbosty as to 
be able to walk without support at six 
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months old."* Jfc Q^vey afftears to have 
occurred to this otherwise perhaps intelli- 
gent observer, that freedom from so un- 
natural a restraint might possibly be the 
very circumstance which allowed a free 
early developement of the limbs. H^>- 
piJy, this absurd custom has, in this coun- 
try, at least, been abandoned by all classes, 
80 that it is unnecessary to say more 
than that it is impossible to allow too 
free an exercise to the limbs of infants, 
by "laying them," as Dr. Barlow ad- 
vises, "frequently on a bed, sofa, and 
carpet, and allowing them to roll and 
kick at their good pleasure." Care only 
8houl4 be taken, not to make any pre- 
mature effort to induce a child to walk. 
This must be an entirely voluntary effort, 
or vre incur the opposite risk of laying 
the foundation of permanent injury. In 
the education of youth, particular care 
should be taken to avoid all constrained 
positions for any lengthened period, and 
to allow a similar play to all the muscles, 
the alternate actions qf which will relieve 
one another, while they contribute to the 
.mil developeipent of the whole. The 
ndgetty restlessness manifested by chil- 
dren, after two or tliree hours of confine- 
ment in school, is as much an indication 
of bodily as of mental weakness, and the 
active sports, in which, if unrestrained, 
*ey will spontaneously engage when 
once set at liberty, are but a compliance 
with a fixed law of the constitution, 
whereby muscular fulness, strength, and 
vigour, are attained by the young of all 
animals. To place a restramt upon the 
^ity natural to this age, and instead of 
those active sports, combined as they 
usually are with the additional stimulus 
of pleasurable mental excitement, to 
substitute merely a formal, monotonous 
walk, which does not fully develope one 
half of the muscles, is to commit an error 
only ffalculated to ensure weariness, de- 
bility, and injury to the general health ; 
or more serious consequences still, espe- 
cially if such a walk be the only per- 
mitted relief from mental toil, at which 
pierhaps the unhappy victim is doomed to 
sit in a constrained posture, whether on 
a high chair, or a seat without a back. 
Muscles, we have seen, if not properly 
used, will become weak and inefficient; 
and this, in the case to which we are re- 
ferring, will be the especial liability of 
those of the back and loins, tending di- 
rectly to spinal distortion and disease. 
In infant schools, this evil is never felt; 
« 0iftair«<kiIi](MABtUkff. 1S6S. 



the restless activity which it is found ne- 
cessary to adopt, forbids its occurrence. 
In seminaries for the education of boys 
it is likewise little experienced, as they 
can seldom be prevented from indem- 
nifying themselves during the intervals of 
school from any disadvantage occasioned 
by temporary confinement. But in girls' 
schools, it is far otherwise ; and in this 
case, unfortunately, no sooner is incipient 
weakness felt, than the evil is for the 
most part aggravated by recourse to the 
artificial supports of steel and whalebone, 
affording no doubt temporary relief, but 
tending really to confirm the malady, by 
opposing a still farther impediment to 
the natural and healthy play of the mus- 
cles. It well deserves to be noticed, as 
an ascertained fact, that curvature of the 
spine is a disease of civilized life only.* 
Short periods of application to study, 
alternated with intervals for exercise and 
amusement, will ever be found most ad- 
vantageous to the health, both of body 
and mind. The train of ills which must 
necessarily result from overstraining the 
physical powers of children — an evil in- 
flicted to so fearful an extent upon those 
of the lower classes in this country, but 
which has at length awakened a sympathy 
not we trust to terminate merely in its 
mitigation — are so apparent as to require 
no lengthened remark. We have here 
a decided instance of muscles tasked 
much beyond the limit at which waste 
exceeds nutrition; and that at an age 
when growth makes an especial demand 
upon the constitution, and under the ad- 
ditional disadvantages of insufficient food 
and bad air. Can we wonder at the re- 
sults which recent inquiries have elicited ? 

* We have already referred to a valuable paper 
on " Phyalcal Eduoation," in the *< Cydopodia of 
Practical Medicioe." If the following statement, 
in a note appended to that paper, by Dr. Forbes, 
bad only a fbundation in truth, (and we must surely 
concede more than this to such an authority,) it 
would certainly deserve to be well pondered aJike 
by parents and all who undertake the education of 
female yoath:— " We lately visited in a large town 
a boarding-school containing forty ^irls; and we 
learned, on close and accurate inquiry, that there 
was not one of the girls who had been at the school 
two years (apd the minority had been as long) that 
was not more or less crooked. Our patient was in 
this predicament ; and we could perceive, what all 
may perceive who meet that most melancholy af all 
processions— a boarding school of young la4ies in 
their walk, that all her companions were pallid, 
sallow, and listiess. We can assert, on the same 
auth<Nrity of personal observation, and ob an ex- 
tensive scale, that scarcely a single girl (more espe- 
cially of the middle classes) that has been at a 
boarding school for two or three yearn, returns home 
with unimpaired health ; and for the truth of the 
assertion, we may appeal to every candid father 
whose daughters have been placed in this situa- 
tion." 
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Perhaps the evil most to be guarded 
against, at a more advanced age, especi- 
ally by young men, is that of straining 
the muscles by over-exertion, whether by 
attempting any particular feat of strength, 
or simply by overwalking. "It is no 
unusual thing," observes Dr. A. Combe, 
of Edinburgh, alluding to walking excur- 
sions into the Highlands, " for youths, still 
weak from rapid growth, and accustomed 
to the desk, to set out in high spirits at 
the rate of twenty-five or thirty miles a 
day on a walking excursion, and in con- 
sequence of continuing the exertion for 
several days in succession, to come home 
so worn out and debilitated that they 
never recover. " Exertions, however, 
much less prolonged than these — even a 
single day of excessive fatigue, will some- 
times suffice to produce irreparable injurv. 

In adult age, the same evil is no doubt 
always to be guarded against, but it is 
impossible to lay down any general rule. 
Much must depend upon the constitution 
and previous habits of the individual. 
Any degree of exhaustion and fatigue be- 
yond that which is merely temporary and 
quickly passes away, will generally form 
a pretty certain indication when the just 
limit has been exceeded : within that 
limit, exercise cannot be said to be taken 
in excess; and the more systematically it 
is taken, the more beneficial will be the 
result. To persons of a vigorous consti- 
tution there may not be, perhaps, a better 
mode of exercise than walking ; but for 
those who are at all weakly, horse exercise 
is greatly preferable, as contributing to a 
general action of the muscles, whilst it is 
capable of being regulated according to 
the feelings of the individual. With re- 
gard to the time of day best adapted for 
exercise, strong and robust individuals 
will derive benefit frequently from an 
early morning walk ; but many, hearing 
so much of the freshness and salubrity of 
the morning air, by going out beiore 
breakfast, impose upon themselves a task 
which does but unfit them for the duties 
of the day. The best time — as, indeed, 
we have already seen — ^is certainly not 
after, nor yet to a weakly constitution is 
it immediately before, the principal meal. 
Upon the whole, the forenoon, except in 
the heat of summer, may be considered 
as the most salutary penod. Much will 
be gained by regularity. We are some- 
times told by invalids, or persons recover- 
ing from ilhiess, that exercise does them 
no good, but the reverse ; when the fact 
has perhaps been, that after remaining at 



home a considerable period, they have 
taken one walk altogether beyond tlieir 
physical strength — an expedient about as 
wise as it would be to take a large dose 
of medicine at one time, in order to save 
the trouble of frequent repetition. 

D. W. 



PASSAGE OF THK RED SEA. 

The question here has respect to the 
p<urt of the .sea where the passage took 
place. This many writers and travellers 
have assumed to be the point at the mouth 
of Wady Tawltrik, south of Rds'Atilkah ; 
principally, perhaps, because it was sup- 
posed that tlie Israelites passed down 
that valley. But according to the views 
stated, this could not well have taken 
place ; and, therefore, if they crossed at 
that point, they must first have passed 
down around Rds 'At&kah, and encamped 
in the plain at the mouth of the valley. 
The discussion of this question has often 
been embarrassed by not sufficiently at- 
tending to the circumstances narrated by 
the sacred historian; which are in the 
main points the following. The Israelites, 
hemmed in on all sides — on their left and 
in front by the sea, on their right Jebel 
'Atakah, and behind them the Egyptians, 
began to despair of escape, and to mur- 
mur against Moses. The Lord now di- 
rected Moses to stretch out his rod over 
the sea; and the Lord caused the sea 
to flow (Heb. go) by a strong east 
wind all that night, and made the sea 
dry ; and the waters were divided. And 
the children of Israel went into the midst 
of the sea upon the dry (ground:) and 
the waters were a wall unto them on their 
right hand, and on their left. The Egypt- 
ians pursued, and went in after them; 
and in the morning watch the Lord trou- 
bled the host of the Egyptians. And 
Moses stretched out his hand over the sea, 
and the sea returned to his strength when 
the morning appeared, and the Egyptians 
fled against it ; and the waters returned, 
and covered all thf host of Pharaoh. 

In this narration there are two main 
points on which the whole question may 
be said to turn. The first is, the means 
or instrument with which the miracle was 
wrought. The Lord, it is said, caused 
the sea to go (or, flow out) by a strong 
east wind. The miracle, therefore, is re- 
presented as mediate*; not a direct svSh 
pension of, or interference with, the laws 
of nature, but a miraculous adaptation of 
those laws to produce a required result 
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It was wrought by natural means, super- 
naturally applied. For this reason we 
are here entitled to look only for the na- 
tural effects arising from the operation of 
such a cause. In the somewhat indefi- 
nite phraseology of the Hebrew, an east 
wind meafas any wind from the eastern 
quarter; and would include the north- 
east wind, which often prevails in this 
region. Now, it will be obvious from the 
inspection of any good map of the gulf, 
(especially Niebuhr's Tab. xxiv. in his 
Beschreibung von Arabien,) that a strong 
north-east wind acting here upon the ebb 
tide, would necessarily have the effect to 
drive out the waters from the small arm 
of the sea which runs up by Suez, and 
also from the end of the gulf itself, leaving 
the shallower portions dry ; while the 
more northern part of. the arm, which 
was anciently broader and deeper than at 
present, would still remain covered with 
water. Thus the waters would be di- 
vided, and be a wall (or defence) to the 
Israelites on the right hand and on the 
left. Nor will it be less obvious, from a simi- 
lar inspection, that in no other part of the 
whole gulf would a north-east wind act in 
the same manner to drive out the waters. 
On this ground, then, the hypothesis of a 
passage through the sea opposite to Wady 
I'aw&rik would be untenable. 

The second main point has respect to 
the interval of time during which the 
passage was effected. It was night ; for 
the Lord caused the sea to go (out) 
*' all night ;" and when the morning ap- 
peared, it had already returned in its 
strength, for the Egyptians were over- 
whelmed in the morning watch. If, then, 
AS is most probable, the wind thus mira- 
culously sent acted upon the ebb tide to 
drive out the waters during the night to a 
far greater extent than usual, we still 
cannot assume that this extraordinary 
ebb, thus brought about by natural means, 
would continue more than three or four 
hours at the most. The Israelites were 
probably on the alert, and entered upon 
the passage as soon as the way was prac- 
ticable ; but as the wind must have acted 
for some time before the required effect 
could be produced, we cannot well as- 
sume that they set off before the middle 
watch, or towards midnight. Before the 
ntioming watch, or two o'clock, they had 
probably completed the passage ; for the 
Sgyptians had entered after them, and 
were destroyed before the morning ap- 
peared. As the Israelites numbered more 
than two millions of persons, besides 



flocks and herds, they would, of course, be 
able to pass but slowly. If the part left 
dry were broad enougn to enable them to 
cross in a body one thousand abreast, 
which would require a space of more 
than half a mile in breadth, (and is per- 
haps the largest supposition admissible,) 
still the column would be more than 
two thousand persons in depth ; and in 
all probability could not have extended 
less than two miles. It would then have 
occupied at least an hour in passing over 
its own length, or in entering the sea; 
and deducting this from the largest time 
intervening before the Egyptians must 
also have entered the sea, there will re- 
main only time "enough, under the cir- 
cumstances, for the body of the Israelites 
to have passed at the most over a space of 
three or four miles. This circumstance 
is fatal to the hypothesis of their having 
crossed from Wady Taw^rik ; since the 
breadth of the sea at that point, according 
to Niebuhr*s measurement, is three Ger- 
man, or twelve geographical miles, equal 
to a whole day's journey. 

All the preceding considerations tend 
conclusively to limit the place of passage 
to the neighbourhood of Suez. Tne part 
left dry might have been within the arm 
which sets up from the gulf, which is 
now two- thirds of a mile wide in its nar- 
rowest part, and was probably once wider ; 
or it might have been to the southward of 
this arm, where the broad shoals are still 
left bare at the ebb, and the channel is 
sometimes forded. If similar shoals might 
be supposed to have anciently existed in 
this part, the latter supposition would be 
the most probable, llie Israelites would 
then naturally have crossed from the 
shore west of Suez, in an oblique direction, 
a distance of three or four miles from 
shore to shore. In this case there is 
room for all the conditions of the miracle 
to be amply satisfied. To the former sup- 
position, that the passage took place 
through the arm of the gulf above Suez, 
it is sometimes objected that there could 
not be in that part space and depth 
enough of water to cause the destruction 
of the Egyptians in the manner related. 
It must, however, be remembered, that 
this arm was anciently both wider and 
deeper ; and also, that the sea in its re- 
flux would not only return with the itsual 
power of the flood tide, but with a far 
greater force and depth, in consequence 
of having been thus extraordinarily driven 
out by a north-east wind. It would seem, 
moreover, to be implied in the triumphal 
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tong ol Moses on this occasion, that on 
the return of the sea the wind was also 
changed, and acted to drive in the flood 
upon the Egyptians. Even now caravans 
never cross &e flood above Suei ; and it 
is considered dangerous, except at quite 
low water. 

Our own observation on the spot led 
both my companion and myself to incline 
to the other supposition, that the passage 
took place across shoals adjacent to Suea, 
on the south and south-west. But amonf 
the many changes which have occurrea 
here in the lapse of ages, it is, of course, 
impossible to decide with certainty as to 
the precise spot; nor is this necessary. 
Either of the above suppositions satisfies 
the conditions of the case ; on either, the 
deliverance of the Israelites was equally 
great, and the arm of Jehovah alike glo- 
riously revealed. — Robinson. 

CHRIST THE DELIVERER IN THE STORM. 
There are many interesting occur- 
rences narrated in the Gospels, beauti- 
fully illustrative of the most important 
truths. Such an one is presented in the 
incidents mentioned in Matt. ziv. 22 — 31. 
Jesus had left his disciples in a ship on 
the lake of Gennesaret, and retired, " as 
he was wont," Luke xxii. 39, to a 
''mountain apart, to pray." There he 
continued in solitary and sublime com- 
munion with his heavenly Father, until 
long after the midnight hour had passed ; 
doubtless interceding^ for a reDellious 
world. During his absence from his dis- 
ciples a fearful storm arose, and continued 
imtil the fourth watch of the night ; when, 
to the amazement and terror of his fol- 
lowers, the Saviour appeared walking 
upon the waters that threatened them 
with destruction; thus displaying his 
sovereign dominion over the elemenU of 
nature. At first they were troubled, not 
recognising him, but his voice re-assured 
them ; and as soon as Peter discovered it 
was Jesus, with his characteristic ardour 
he exclaimed, " Lord, if it be thou, bid 
me come unto thee on the water. And 
he said, Come.'* He obeyed. And most 
certainly he would have been free firom 
danger, if that faith in the power of the 
Son of God which he at first displayed 
had continued in lively exercise. Christ 
would have honoured it; but it failed; and 
trembling and alarmed at the boisterous 
waves, and beginning to sink, he cried, 
saying, ** Lord, save me. And immedi- 
ately Jesus stretched forth his hand, and 



caught him, and said unto him, O thou of 
little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt;" 
evidently implying, that had he possessed 
iufiicient faith, the surface of the sea 
would have been as firm to his step, and 
as secure, as the dry and solid land. 

Now, it is a' solemn and impressive fiict, 
that all men are in danger, on account of 
their sins. The storm of Divine wrath 
lowers over them, although many seem te 
be perfectly unconscious of their perilouf 

Sosition ; sleeping in fancied aecurily; 
eaf to the warning voice of God. xet 
no voyagers upon the deep, tossed about 
by the roaring waves, and driven hither 
an.d thither by tempestuous winds, were 
ever in such danger as are sinners ex- 
posed to the indignant and righteous 
anger of God. And their efforts to re- 
sist Divine iustice will avail no more 
than would the attempt of the mariner t» 
drive back the rushing waters &£ the sea. 
One short minute may suffice to bury i& 
the depths of the ocean the hopes and aa^ 
pirations of a hundred hearts. So God 
puts forth his hand, and in a moment the 
sinner b hurled to the lowest hell. 

There are some, however, who are con- 
scious of their danger. The burden and 
guilt of sin have been felt, its bitter con- 
sequences are clearly perceived, and the 
justice of the retribution acknowledged. 
No human arm can extricate them mnn 
their perilous position. All men are si- 
milarly situated, and yet the desire for 
deliverance arises in their heart To 
whom shall they look for succour ? Will 
God hear them when they cry 7 Will He 
avert the anger their sins have righteously 
deserved? Can He be a just God, and 
at the same time a Saviour? In the 



night of darkness and danger Jesus bo- 
pears, and his cheering v<»ce breaks the 
spell of terror, that binds the aoul, as he 
declares, *' God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life, The Son of man 
is come to seek and to save that which 
was lost," John iii. 16; Luke xix. 10. 

Christ is able to reqder effective help. 
The sinner has oflended God, and he 
fears- the ccmsequences. Jesus has done 
something on the behalf of the sinner 
that appeases God. Man has broken the 
law of his Sovereign, and deserves to dUe: 
Jesus has done that which makes justice 
willing to forego the exaction of the pe- 
nalty. He has done that, in coosidenn 
tion of which Jehovah wiU not compio- 
mise the honour of his law if he withmw 
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the eunej and grant a blessing instead. 
The death of Christ as an atonement for 
sin has proclaimed to the imiverse Qod's 
unswerving justice^ as well as his amaxing 
and transcendent lore. Without this the 
sinner could not h&te been forgiven, but 
this, while it opens the way fur forgive- 
ness, completely prevents the exercise of 
mercy from being misinteTpreted ; or any 
one ftom imagining, either that to break 
the law was a matter of small moment, 
or that when broken the violators were to 
be pardoned, withofut an adequate repa- 
ration. Thus God declares his hish esti- 
mate of his own law and " his righteous- 
oess in the remission of sins that are 
past," is "just, and the justifier of him 
which believeth in Jesus:*' see Rom. 
iit. 25, 26. 

Now, the Saviour sees men in their 
^gerons condition. He knows their 
helpless and necessitous circumstances, 
and ealls them to come unto him, that he 
may deliver them. His invitation is ad- 
^essed to all; And there are to be found 
Bome who, eagerly desiring his assistance, 
nijoice at his invitation. He is the friend 
toey need; and with hearts glowing with 
gntefid emotions, they exclaim, " Christ 
oath redeemed as from the curse of the law, 
being made a eurse for us," Gal. iii. 13. 
They turn at his call, and begin to che- 
nsh brifht and cheering hopes relative to 
their suvation. The word of God seems 
filled with assurances of the willingness 
attd ability of Christ to save, and that 
none ever perished whose souls were com- 
mitted to his hands. But when they look 
wound, and think of the magnitude and 
number of their sins, and the long period 
of time during which their rebellion 
^gAinst the Most High has existed, like 
Peter, they begin to sink — sink under a 
thousand apprehensions; and fear that, 
ultimately, they will perish. These ap- 

Sreheusions do not rise so much from 
oubts of the ability or readiness of Jesus 
to save them, as from the despondent 
views they entertain of their own condi- 
tion. It is this looking so much, and so 
continuously,>at themselves, that produces 
aU the discomfort they feel, and makes 
the future appear as gloomy as the past. 
Tell them that Jesus is able to save unto 
the uttermost, and they will acknowledge 
the truth of the delightful assurance, but 
deny its application to themselvefl. Point 
out the fact, that if he be able to save all, 
his ability to save must extend to them ; 
and they reply, " Our transgressions are 
aggravated beyond mMMQie. Wo have 



sinned against light and knowledge, and, 
in times past, refhsed his invitations, 
when we might have cherished hopes of 
receiving a welcome, had they then been 
acceptedi" But why more Welcome then 
than now 7 Wete they not at that titne 
sinners as they are now? It is true, their 
guilt is at the present moment greater ; but 
it should never be forgotten, that the gospel 
follows the sinner through all his devious 
course, and addresses him, after years 
have passed since first he heard its in- 
viting voice, just as it did at first ; although 
as he advances towards eternity, its calls 
are increasingly urgent and imploring. 
He will be as welcome now to its bless- 
ings as he would have been then. 

Now, let it be admitted as true that such 
persons are as they say ; (and alas ! no 
amount of self-abhorrence can be esteemed 
excessive ;) that in their case sin has been 
of a fearfully aggravated nature, yet tet 
the blessed declarations of the book of 
truth be beard, "Where sin abounded, 
grace did much more abound," Rom. v. 
20^ " The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
us from all sin," 1 John i. 7. " Though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be .as 
white as snow ; though they be red like 
crimson, they shaH be as wool," Isa.!. 18, 

Is it not wrong for any, with these pre- 
cious assurances before them, to question 
the possibility of their salvation, if they 
desire it? They throw discredit on the 
words of God ; they doubt the promises 
of Divine mercy and truth. Let tbe 
heart feel as deeply as it can its own 
guilt, and bewail It ; but let not the sin- 
ner dwell more upon the sad and humili- 
ating theme, until he has fled to the cross 
for pardon ; and having fbund that, then 
let him contemplate his sins in all their 
heinousness, until the greatest hatred 
of them has become a deep rooted prin- 
ciple in his soul. Nothing, howeveri 
must keep him from seeking Christ. If 
his hope be faint, and his faith fbeble, 
still let him go; with Peter he can ex- 
claim — and if he feel aright his cohdition, 
it will be with equal eahiestness and 
agony — "Lord, save me." And that 
compassionate Redeemer, if he discern 
sincerity in the application, even though 
the faith should be somewhat weak, will 
save him. 

The words of Jesus are very encou- 
raging, "Him that cometh to me, I Will in 
no wise cast out," John vi. 37. Although 
the faith of Peter Was very feeble, yet when 
bis Master saw him sinking, he " imme- 
diately put forth his baod, and eaught 
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him." So will he graciously deliver any 
soul that cries earnestly to him, even 
when it is nigh to despair. It would he 
well for the mourner in Zion to remember 
this. True, the Saviour will gently chide, 
although he does not reject nim, who is 
"of little faith." He does not despise 
the day of small things. "A bruised 
reed shall he not break, and the smoking 
flax shall he not quench/' Isa. xlii. 3. 
Many who have walked mournfully all 
their days, alternately hoping and trem- 
bling, and who, perhaps, even in their 
last hour, had many fears, have been re- 
ceived into the arms of Jesus in heaven, 
each of whom might justly be asked, 
" O thou of little faith, wherefore didst 
thou doubt?" It would be difficult to 
answer this question with any show of rea- 
son or propriety. Is it the ** manner" of 
God to invite ; and when the invitation is 
gratefully welcomed, to reject him who 
comes — to promise, and to fail in the per- 
formance—having freely given up his Son, 
to refuse those who seek for pardon and ac- 
ceptance through that Son? Who does not 
shrink from these direct charges against 
thejspotless excellence of the God of truth? 
Yet the doubting fears and wavering faith 
of many in effect amount to these. But 
''as for God, his way is perfect; the 
word of the Lord is tried : he is a buckler 
to all them that trust in him," 2 Sam. 
xxii. 31. " Blessed are all they that put 
their trust in him," Psa. ii. 12. 

It is a very alTecting thing, that many 
^re slumbering while the storm is rising 
and increasing, and every hour becoming 
more and more threatening and alarm- 
ing. And these are offended if they be 
aroused. What would be thought of men 
exposed to a storm, if, when the vessel were 
foundering, and they were awakened out 
of sleep, and implored to avail themselves 
of the deliverance which the life-boat 
proffered, they refused; alleging, as an 
excuse, their unwillingness to be dis- 
turbed, and their hopes that all would yet 
be well ? However awful their inevitable 
fate, would not all say it was merited ? 
And what an hour of agony would that be 
to them, when a full conviction of their 
helpless and lost condition burst upon 
ihem, and they beheld far in the dis- 
tance, departing from them, the life-boat 
in which they might have been rescued 
from the terrible death that now awaited 
them ! How would they smite their breasts, 
and bewail their stupidity and folly ; and 
as they sink into the engulphing waters, 
exclaim, " We have destroyed ourselves I" 



Reader, you shudder ! Yon would not 
have acted so madly ! Yet you may 
be, unconsciously, perhaps, an imitator 
of such conduct in spiritual things ; only 
in your case a worse evil is likely to 
befall you. If you are living in sin, you 
are in danger of destruction. Jesus cornea 
to deliver. He calls, but you do not an- 
swer. He invites again, still you refuse. 
By his ministers, his mercies, his provi- 
dences, he calls, but you' still slumber. 
He may be departing from you. " What 
meanest thou, O sleeper? Arise, call upon 
thy God," Jonah i. 6. Cry with Peter, 
" Lord, save me !" No one else can. And 
cry now, lest, at the last, having rejected 
the invitations of Jesus, he say, ** Because 
I have called, and ye refused; I have 
stretched out my hand, and no man re- 
garded ; but ye have set at nought all my 
counsel, and would none of my reproof: 
I also will laugh at your calamity ; I will 
mock when your fear cometh ; when your 
fear cometh as desolation, and your de- 
struction cometh as a whirlwind ; when 
distress and anguish cometh upon you. 
Then shall they call upon me, but I will 
not answer; they shall seek me early, 
but they shall not find me : for that they 
hated knowledge, and did not choose the 
fear of the Lord : they would none of my 
counsel: they despised all my reproof. 
Therefore shall they eat of the fruit of 
their own way, and be filled with their 
own devices," Prov. i. 24 — 31. Then your 
lamentation will be, " How have I hated 
instruction, and my heart despbed re- 
proof; and have not obeyed the voice of 
my teachers, nor inclined mine ear to 
them that instructed me!" Prov. v. 12, 
13. Be wise, then, for, "Behold, now is 
the accepted time; behold, now is the 
day of salvation," 2 Cor. vi. 2. 

" Jesus, lover of my soul, 

Let me to thy bosom fly, 

WhUe the ragiug bUlows roll. 

While the tempest still is high. 

Hide me, O my Saviour, hide, 
* Till the storm of life be past; 

Safe into the haven guide, 

O receive my soul at last." 

T. A. 



GROWTH OF A BELIEVER. 

The growth of a believer is not like a 
mushroom, but like an oak, which in- 
creases slowly indeed, but surely. Many 
suns, showers, and frosts pass upon it be- 
fore it comes to perfection ; and though 
in winter it seems dead, it is gatlierinf 
strength at the root. — Cowper, 



HARVEST. 

Alt, yrho have been educated in the 
MUnby cheriih verv pleasing [ecoUectiona 
of the operations of harreBt, It may not, 
however, be very easy to define this plea- 
■ute. It it one of those emotions that are 
loo lublle and too complicated to be readily 
uialfzed. £very one feels and acknow- 
ledges it; yet, if we be asked whence it 
proceeds, we shall not, without a. considei- 
sble effort of mind, find oiuselves able to 
tetum an intelligent reply. It is easy to 
uoderatand, indeed, why the serenity and 
brightness of the buoyant atmosphere, 
the beauty of the fields and woods, the 
richness of the golden crops, the bustle 
of business, should all serve to awaken 
ia the mind an agreeable interest. There 
is something animating, too, in the re- 
flection, that the employments of the 
harveit-field have been handed down from 
generation to generation, from time im- 
memorial — that they have, in fact, dis- 
tinguished civilized man, in temperate 
T^ons, during every age of the world : 
the same kinds of com which now wave 
on our cultivated fields, having covered 

SEFXBHBBa, 1843. 



the valleyt of Bome, of Greece, of Pa- 
lestine, and of Egypt, in distant ages; 
and having been, m tike manner, as in 
the present day, cut with the sickle, 
bound into sheaves, collected into shocks, 
and secured in bams. The many allu- 
sions in Scripture to these operations give 
a kind of sacredness to the feelings con- 
nected with the season. 

Biit the pleasure which fills every heart 
in the penod of harvest has a deeper 
and more recondite origin, and seems to 
be chiefly that of sympathy. In this re- 
spect, it corresponds with the enjoyments 
of the hay-making season. The labours 
of the i^iculturist have been crowned 
with success. His fields leem with plenty. 
The golden crop yields its stores to re- 
plenish his granaries, and to be diffused 
over the land in food for man and beast. 
It is not the direct application of this 
consciousness to our own individual cose 
—it is not the selfish feeling that we are 
to be benefited by this promsion, which 
gives rises to the purest ingredient in 
this enjoyment. The sentiment is of 
a more exalted, because of a benevolent 
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nature. We regard the blessing as a 
common gift of a bountiful Providence ; 
and it is in S3rmpathy with our fellows, 
more than in an exclusive sense of our 
own advantage, that the pleasurable emo- 
tion consists. The heart thus opened, 
is prepared for that social enjoyment 
which we observe so remarkably diffused 
over whole bands of reapers engaged in 
the toilsome but healthful employment. 
The emotion spreads from heart to heart, 
and the animation which prevails while 
the work proceeds, is not less an indica- 
tion of gladness, than the joke and song 
with which the welkin resounds during 
the intervals of rest. Who can view the 
joy which sparkles in the eye, and bursts 
from the lips of the reaper, while he plies 
his daily task, and not acknowledge a 
beneficent Creator ? 

There is another kind of British har- 
vest, confined, however, in its locality, 
but still more picturesque than that of 
com, and not less exhilarating to those 
who are engaged in it : I mean the hop- 
gathering. It is thus described by one 
who seems to be familiar with iU details. 
" We cannot boast of our vineyards ; but 
we question whether Italy itself can show 
a more beautiful or picturesque scene 
than an English hop-garden in picking 
time. The hops, which have luxuriantly 
climbed to the very tops of their poles, 
hang on all sides their heavy heads of 
scaly flowers, in festoons and garlands ; 
and the groups of pickers, seated in the 
bpen air beneath the clear lustre of an 
autumnal sky — age in its contentment, 
knd youth in its joy — and the boys and 
girls who carry to them the poles, cover- 
ed with all their nodding honours, may 
inatch for objects of interest, the light 
forms and dark eyes of Italy."* 

Were we to turn our eyes to foreign 
lands, it would be proper to notice the 
season of grape-gathering in the vine 
countries of Italy, France, and Spain, of 
which travellers and poets have spoken 
with so much interest; and in tropical 
regions the period of cutting the sugar- 
cane, and plucking the coffee, which the 
existence of slavery iti these climates has 
hitherto associated with very different 
feelings ; while various other operations 
would also fall to be described, such as 
the collecting of cotton from the diff*erent 
plants on which it grows, and the secur- 
ing of the maize, the rice, and the millet; 
but this extension of the [Subject would 
lead us into tedious, and, in some in- 
• liowitt's Book of the Seasons—August. 



Stances, painful details, which I willingly 
avoid. We have good reason for thank- 
fulness, that, in our favoured country, the 
labours of the harvest have not tempted 
man, in his insatiable thirst for wealth, 
to drive his fellows to the field with the 
cruel lash, or to force them to encounter 
the death-bearing miasma of the putres- 
cent swamp. 

In the season of harvest especially, we 
witness the triumphs of cultivation. Let 
us ascend the rising ground, and while 
we contemplate the animating scene, re- 
flect on the human skill and labour which 
it displays. What a rich prospect is 
spread around us I how varied ! how full 
of joy and hope! On one hand, the ripe 
grain falls under the hand of the reaper ; 
on another, various shades of lighter and 
darker green mark the fields teeming 
with esculent roots. Yonder, again, the 
leguminous plants, which lately filled the 
air with their delicious odour, and de- 
lighted the eye with the gay profusion 
of their flowers, bend under the load of 
the stores wrapped up in their swollen 
capsules; and, in the sloping lawn where 
we stand, a verdant carpet is spread, 
still sprinkled here and there with a few 
lingering wild flowers, where the animals 
destined for the use of man find at once 
abundant food and soft repose. What a 
variety of overpowering, but most pleasing 
views crowd upon the mind in the con- 
templation — views which all centre in a 
deep conviction that a Father's hand is 
here ! 

But it was not always thus. The time 
was when autumn did not yield her boun- 
ties in such exuberance. On this very 
spot, our aboriginal forefathers, and even 
in later times, their Saxon, and Danisli, 
and Norman invaders, beheld a very 
different scene. Here, extended an im- 
penetrable forest ; there, an unproductive 
morass ; and that hill before us, now so 
richly chequered with luxuriant fields, 
was then a dark waste, profusely, but 
idly covered With the purple heath, or 
bristling thorn ; while the banks of yonder 
gently flowing river, now covered to the 
brink with a sofl green turf, and occa- 
sionally elevated into a sloping embank- 
ment, were furrowed and bare with the 
devastation of winter floods. It is in- 
teresting and instructive to reflect on 
the causes of bo wonderful a transforma- 
tion ; and the more deeply it is consider- 
ed, the greater reason shall we have to 
admire ifie mysterious wisdom by which 
human afi%dt*s ar« regulated.-^2>u7teais. 



Tar crab, Ihe lobster, the alirimp, and 
Atirnumerousalliea, belong to (hehtgbMt 
daiB of the articulate section" of the ani- 
mal kingdom. This elasa, in alluBion to 
the Mtlernal inrestment of the beings it 
inelndes, has been tBrmed by natursliats 
Crustacea. 

The cmslacea, in many of their atrnc- 
titfal peculiarities, approach the Iniec- 
t", the Myriapoda, (centipedes,) and 
the Araehnida, (spiders and scorpions ;) 
M)d hence Linnieits, in his syatem, threw 
Ihfm together, with all wingless insects, 
into an ill-concocted genua, to which he 
gave Ihetitle of Aptera, a genus founded 
on negative characters, and embracing s 
'Wj heterogeneous aaaemblage. 

The eruslocea are all, or almost all, 
aquatic in their habits; moat indeed, are 
marine animals, and their organs of re- 
wration are modified for the element 
Inej nat^ralty tenant. 

In their bodily conformation they do 
not depart (W)m the annuloae model, aa 
'e see it in insects, centipedes, and scor- 
pions; Ihougli the rings on the higher 
gwupi of the class coalesce, to a greater 
M less extent, accompanied by an ac- 
cording concentration of the nervous sys- 
lem. In the lower groups, indeed, the 
annnlose (ringed) conformation is main- 
tuned as decidedly as in the centipedes, 
or myriapoda, and each segment haa its 
limhs subservient to locomotion. In the 
wood-louse, {Omicta aiellm,) and the 
pill-miliipede, (Oaaciu armadillo, Linn.,) 
■Ucli, though terrestrial, come within 
(he pale of the cruatacea, we have a link 
of nnion with the myriapoda, and wecan 
proceed by regular gradations through 
the marine oniscus, {Lirp-a oceanica,) and 
other allied genera, to some of the genua 
cyamus, or suh-genus leptomera, and 
Inence to the sand-lioppers, (_Talitni»,) 
and so on to the shrimps, {Crangon,) the 
prawns, (Palamon,} the lobsters, (Aila- 
ti«,) and the crabs, {Cancer.) It is in 
these last tbat the greatest consolidation 
of the body presents itself, with the most 
eomplete concentration of the nervous 

The Crustacea are invested either with 
» homy tegumentary covering, as in the 
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■brimp^ or witix a coat of mdl of gieat 
hardness, composed of earbeoate of Bme, 
at in the lobster and crab. Thii armour, 
indeed, is an external artienlated skele- 
ton, secreted hj a vascular ikin, and 
hence is really analogous to the epi- 
dermis or cuticle of other animals; but, 
aa we shall have occasion to explun at 
length hereafter, it ii thrown off and rB- 
newed at certain intervals. 

sections and orders, and primarily into 
the Malacoitraca,* and EKtomoiirata.^ 
Without pursuing the sub-division* of the 
Malaeoalraea, we may observe that this 
section comprehends the crabs, lobsters, 
shrimps, aud various lower forms, to the 
wood-louse, (Onuciu,) and its immediate 
allies. It is, however, to the Wglier 
groups that we wish to call the attention 
of our readers; and we trust to mingle 
some degree of interest with information 
in our o^ervations an their structure and 
general habits. 

All are familiar with the lobster, so 
much valued as a delicacy for the table ; 
but all have not attentively examined itt 
singular and admirable conformation. Let 
the reader take one of these animals, and 
follow ua in the desctiptien. 



We observe that, aa in the acorpion, 
the head and thoras are blended into one 
portion, termed the cephnlo-thorai. This 
IS covered by a dorsal shield or carapace 
above, and below by a narrow plastron, 
to the sides of which are etUched the 
legs. To the cephalo-thorai succeeds an 
aMominat portion, oflen called the tail, 
defended above by seven broad arched 
plates of armour, hinged upon each other, 
and regularly overlapping each other in 
succession. Of these, the laat may be 
r^arded aa caudal, with two oar-like 
plates on each side, of which the outer- 
most is transversely jointed. 
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The limbs are dirided into three sets. 
On each side of the mouth are five limbs 
termed foot-jaws, (piedt machoires,) fur- 
nished with tentacular appendages. These 
limbs manipulate the food, turn it about, 
and apply it. to the powerful jaws. 

Next succeed five pairs of true limbs. 
Of these, the first pair are remarkably 
developed, possessing vast power, and the 
last joint consists of large pmcers, (chehe,) 
acted upon by voluminous muscles, and 
capable of inflicting severe injury. The 
two pairs of chelae differ in form and use. 
The left-hand chels have their opposing 
edges finely dentated, and are employed 
in seizing and cutting the prey. The 
right-hand chelae have their edges bluntly 
tuberculate, and seem destined for hold- 
ing, anchor-like, upon any fixed objects, 
and thus mooring the animal, amidst the 
dashing of the tempest-tossed waters. 

Of tne four succeeding limbs on each 
side, the two first end in small pincers : 
the rest are simply pointed. 

Along the under-surface of the tail, or 
abdominal, are certain articulated appen- 
dages, called false feet. Of these tnere 
are five pairs, and all, excepting the first 
pair, which are simple, are bifid at the 
last joint. These false feet assist, per- 
haps, in swimming, and in the case of 
the female, are of use in enabling her to 
afiix the eggs or spawn, by means of a 
glutinous fluid, to the under surface of 
the abdomen. 

Such, then, are the limbs of the lobster. 
Anteriorly the carapace projects in the 
form of a dentated spine, protecting the 
eyes. These are two in number, and 
are placed on a short movable footstalk. 
Below the eyes are four antennae, of 
which the central pair are the shortest 
and most slender, and they also bifid. 

The Crustacea are the first in the series 
of animate beings, as we ascend the scale, 
to present us with definite organs of 
hearing. Insects, indeed, hear; but their 
organs of hearing have not been as yet 
detected, though there is some ground 
for supposing that they reside at the base 
of the antennae. In the lobster, these 
organs are placed on the basal joint of 
the larger pair of antennae, underneath ; 
they appear in the form of a minute 
tympanic membrane, surrounded by a 
sligntly elevated margin. This mem- 
brane covers a little cell filled with fluid, 
and a minute branch of the nerve sup- 
plying the antennae ramifies within it. 
It is by the vibration of the circumam- 
bient water that the sensation is con- 



veyed, and we cannot suppose it to be 
very definite or acute. 

The mouth of the lobster is furnished 
with two mandibles, two powerful max- 
illae, and two palpi, or feelers. These in- 
struments are capable of crushing very 
hard substances ; and we have found the 
comminuted fragments of the shells of 
individuals of the same species in the 
stomach of the lobster and marine cray- 
fish. In the lobster, and in the other 
species of the group {Macroura) to which 
it belongs, the tail or abdominal portion 
is the ffreat organ of locomotion, and 
hence the extraordinary development of 
the muscles composing its internal struc- 
ture. It is by striking the water by a 
vigorous flap of the tail that the lobster 
propels itself; and the paddles which 
terminate this part are so articulated, 
that when the animal raises or extends 
the tail they slide over each other, so as 
to present the least possible surface to 
the water; but during the stroke, which 
is inwards, they expand to the full. So 
energetic is the stroke, that a lobster will 
instantaneously dart itself backwards to 
a distance of eighteen or twenty feet 

In all the Crustacea, the digestive or- 
gans are simple. In the lobster, marine 
crayfish, crab, etc., the stomach is sup- 
ported by strong calcareous pieces, and 
moreover furnished with three hard grind- 
ing teeth, moved by powerful muscles, 
the whole constituting an efl&cient appa- 
ratus for grinding the food to a t>ulp ; so 
that it undergoes a second and more 
complete mastication before digestion 
commences. 

Into the anatomical details of the Crus- 
tacea we shall not enter, but we cannot 
with propriety omit altogether a notice 
of the organs of respiration. 

If our reader will break away the sides 
of the carapace, where the margin comes 
down to the base of the legs, he will lay 
open a shallow chamber, on each side, 
lined with a fine membrane, and inclos- 
ing a series of pyramidal tufU, continued 
from the base of the foot-jaws and true 
limbs. These tufts are the gills or 
branchiae of the lobster, and each tuft 
consists of a stem, beset with vascular fila- 
ments, producing a feathery appearance. 
Each stem incloses an artery ana a vein. 

The gill-chambers freely admit the 
water by a wide fissure, while an orifice 
near the mouth, closed by a semi-mem- 
branous plate, permits its egress. The 
movements of the foot-jaws and true limbs 
keep the water in incessant agitation, and 
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promote its circulation through the cham- 
bers, so that it is perpetually renovated, 
and fresh fluid brought to the surfaces of 
the gills. Hence the more the limbs are 
worked, the more freely do the branchiae 
receive aerated water, and the more rapid 
is the aeration of the blood. 

The lobster, {Astacus marinuSf Fabr.,) 
has hitherto engaged our principal notice, 
because it affords a fair sample of the 
plan upon which the higher Crustacea are 
modelled. It is a type of the Macroura, 
or large-tailed group, to which belong the 
shrimp, {Crangon vulgaris,) the white or 
Gravesend shrimp, (Palcsmon squilla,) the 
prawn, (Paliemon serratus,) the river 
crayfish, (Astactts fluviatilisj) and the ma- 
rine crajrfish, or langouste, (Palinurus 
quadricomis.) 

In this group Latreille places the her- 
mit, or soldier crabs ; but other naturalists, 
upon just grounds, assign them to a sepa- 
rate group, termed Anomoura^ from the 
anomalous structure of the tail. In these 
animals, the whole hinder part of the 
body, instead of being covered with a 
hard calcareous armour, is invested with 
a coriaceous membrane. From their 
comparatively defenceless condition, the 
hermit crabs, {Pagurus,) are obliged to 
resort to artificial means of protection. 
How else, indeed, could they escape 
being^ bruised and broken amongst the 
rough stones of a rocky beach, when a 
rolling tide lashes the shore! and how 
escape the assaults of enemies! The 
means employed are curious. The her- 
mit-crab selects an empty turbinate shell 
fitted to its size, and introducing its tail, 
retreats backwards, and in the winding 
recesses of its appropriated dwelling finds 
safety. When grown too large lor its 
quarters, it changes them, and adopts a 
more spacious tenement. If we take 
the common hermit-crab of our coasts, 
{Pagurus hemhardus,) we shall find that 
the right only of its pincer-claws (chelae) 
is largely developed, and with this it both 
shuts and guards the orifice of its shell. 
'Ihe locomotive legs are feeble, and of 
these only two on each side are fairly 
developed, the others being rudimentary 
And minute. The caudal paddle, no 
longer needed as such, is converted into 
a sort of anchor, by which the animal 
retains a firm attachment to the bottom 
of his dwelling. Here, secure, he peers 
out in quest of prey. Carrying his castle 
^th him, he prowls about, and may be 
>eon in numbers where the dead carcass 
affords a repast. 



Between the hermit-crabs and the ma- 
crourous group of lobsters, comes the 
genus Birgus, In this genus the tail, 
though comparatively little developed, is 
solid, and the animals do not tenant shells. 

One remarkable species, the JBirgus 
latro, of large size, is semi-terrestrial, 
and climbs trees, feeding on the fruit of 
a species of palm. 

In the Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society, for January, 1832, is the follow- 
ing interesting notice of this animal : — 

" A specimen was exhibited of Birgus 
latrOf Leach, which had been presented 
to the society by Mr. J. P. Vaughan ; 
and Mr. Owen referred to the curious 
statement of Herbst, that this crab climbs 
trees for the purpose of stealing cocoa- 
nuts, a statement partially confirmed 
by the fact recorded by MM. Quoy 
and Gaimard, that individuals of this 
species were fed by them for many 
months on cocoa-nuts alone. A more 
ample confirmation, he remarked, was 
furnished by some observations communi- 
cated to him by Mr. Cuming, whose fine 
collection contained several specimens 
obtained in the islands of the South Pa- 
cific Ocean. They climb, Mr. Cuming 
states, a species of palm, {Pandanus odo- 
ratissimuSf) and eat a small kind of cocoa- 
nut that grows thereon. They live at 
the roots of the trees, and not in holes in 
the rocks, and are a favourite food of the 



natives. 



M. 



LANDSCAPE SKETCHING. 



Before leaving Pau for the moun- 
tains, says Mrs. Euis, I had been so con- 
vinced that a few rude sketches to take 
home with me would be preferable to 
no vestige whatever of the scenes I was 
about to visit, that I determined, amidst 
many discouragements to make the at- 
tempt; and from the pleasure I have 
received from my own small measure 
of success, would earnestly recommend 
others to do the same. It is true that 
without a strong determination to sur- 
mount difiiculties, the weather will al- 
ways be found too hot or too cold, the 
subject too large or too small, the paper 
or the colours of the wrong kind, and, 
above all, as every idler tells you, the 
time too short. I have no velvet couch, 
no silken canopy, no magical means of 
transmitting pictures upon paper, to pro- 
pose to my countrywomen who mav visit 
the Pyrenees ; but I do know that with 
a tolerable portion of health, and strong 
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determiiiation, much may be don« to 
gratify the friends who remain at home, 
as well as to oreserve memorials of scenes 
which few or us, perhaps, will ever be 
permitted to behold again. 

I write thus by way of encouragement 
to the young, because it is amongst them 
I have so often heard the complaint, that 
they cannot draw from nature ; that 
they have never drawn without a master : 
and because I feel sure, that something 
must be wrong in the system of instruc- 
tion pursued in our schools, if, after years 
of expensive lessons, after also attaining 
a degree of excellence in the art of copy- 
ing almost equal to that of the master 
himself, numbers of young ladies loiter 
up and down the promenades of Pau, 
wishing the lovely aspect of the scenes 
around them could be transmitted to their 
albums, yet never, even at the solicita- 
tion of parents, or the entreaties of their 
friends, being induced to attempt even 
so much as a sketch. Of course, I make 
exceptions in these remarks, of those 
whose health is delicate, for £ am well 
aware, that such unnecessary exposure to 
the climate as sketching requires, must 
be attended with some risk. 

Before leaving £aux Bonnes, I was in- 
duced to make one of my first attempts, 
hough I confess the situation kindly 
chosen for me offered the greatest amongst 
many discouragements, for this was no 
oth^ than the cascade of the Gros Hitre ; 
and, remembering the almost awful soli- 
tude of the place, as well as the slippery 
nature of tiie declivity by which it is ap- 
proached, where there is no other footing 
than loose stones and dead leaves siting 
''sheer down into the abyss," I felt a 
little strange about the undertaking, and 
talked about the distance, and the clouds 
betokening rain, and many other objec- 
tions, without betraying my real one — 
that I was afraid. 

Mr. Ellis, however, well assured that 
there was no real danger, and wholly 
unacquainted with my fears, was not to 
be diverted from his object, and we both 
set out, carrying a little basket with 
colours, and all things requisite; and 
after tracing the course of the stream^ 
climbing the green knolls, and passing 
the little shepherds' huts so thickly scat- 
tered along the smiling valleys, we reach- 
ed again what was to be the scene of my 
presumptuous undertaking. I have al- 
ways maintained, that in a certain de- 
gree of danger there is a vague feeling 
of eiyoyment ; and though I have seldom 



felt more nervous than on this occasion, 
I have seldom passed a pleasanter day. 
With some difficulty I had been per- 
suaded to descend half-way down the 
declivity by the side of the torrent, &o 
near that the spray sometimes annoyed 
me a good deal. Here, on shelving^ 
stones, and slender twigs of box, my 
companion placed a piece of rotten wood, 
which fave way with my first attempt 
to sit down ; but he built the fabric up 
again, and though my feet were only 
supported by leaves and loose fragments, 
and the foaming caldron was immediately 
below me, I not only arranged all my 
drawing apparatus around me, but re- 
mained so fixed for the space of tliree 
hours, in which time I haa completed a 
very humble representation of the scene. 
I confess there were moments when 
my courage nearly failed me ; and if I 
had not been equally afraid to scramble 
up or down, I might have quitted my 
post, particularly when left to myself, 
the place seemed altogether so intensely 
lonely. It seemed to me as if in that 
great turmoil of the waters, there must be 
some mysterious power that would arise 
from the abyss, and make itself visible 
to my outward senses. Once or twice^ 
the wind having changed for a moment, 
the sound of the torrent changed with i1^ 
the spray flying off in a different direction ; 
and then it was that I would most gladly 
have heard a human voice in my solitude. 
All this while, however, I was in no sort 
of danger, beyond that which my ima- 
gination conjured up ; unless it was the 
danger of being startled by the approach 
of the French gentleman, our companion 
at table, who came with one of his friends 
to the brink of the cascade, for tlie simple 
purpose of passing the time, by throwing 
stones into the bed of the torrent. Hap- 
pily, however, X had heard their voices, 
ana that of Mr. Ellis, as they approached. 
— Summer in the Pyrenees. 

COMMON SAYINGS. 

No. V. 

SUPERSTITION ; LUCK ; CHANCE ; FATE ; 

FORTUNE; destiny; providence. 

'' I got out of bed the wr<mg side this 
morning; and I'm sure I shall have no 
luck to day." Such was the exdamatioii 
of the dairy-maid at my grandfather's, 
by way of apology or excuse for her 
carelessness in knocking over a pail of 
milk, and letting the black puddings 
boil till they burst. 
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^ You got out of bed an hour too late," 
replied my aunt ; *' and you seem to have 
slept avay your senses. All is confusion 
around you, not because of ill-luck, but 
because oi ill-management. If your 
milk-pans had been washed, and set 
ready in proper time, the milk-pail would 
have been emptied directly it was brought 
in, and not set down for you to tumble 
over; and if you had got your other 
work done in proper time, you would 
have been on the spot to mind your 
cookery, and not have forgotten it, and 
left it to be over-boiled ; so do not think 
of putting off* your own neglect on some- 
thing beyond your own power ; but put 
away your superstitious nonsense, and 
set yourself to mind your work, and do 
it properly, or you will make your saying 
good — ^not for want of luck, but for want 
of attention. I tell you fairly, that if 
you do any more mischief to-day, you 
shall pay for it out of your wages." 

I believe my aunt's sharp reprimand 
" broke the apell, " or " turned the 
charm," as Sally expressed it; for she 
knew that her mistress would keep her 
word; and the fear of being punished 
for her carelessness roused her to mind 
her businesa ; and then she found it as 
easy to do fclxings properly on that day 
as on any other day of the year. 

But Sally's superstitious creed and ob- 
servances were too inveterately fixed to 
be rooted out by one or two efforts of 
reason, or even by as many touches of 
experience. She believed Uiat on that 
particular day the bad luck was turned 
away ; but I do not think she was con- 
vinced that it was of no consequence in 
general on which side of her bed she 
got out. 

I once heard a debate between the 
handmaid and her mistress, as to the ; 
popriety of beginning certain operations 
m the dairy on {tarticulax days. Sally, 
with a long face, entreating that the 
buuness might be deferred tUl Monday, 
averring; that no good luck would attend 
any thmg begwi on a Fridays and if 
begun on a Saturday, it would certainly 
never be ffnished : but if it might be left 
until Monday, she would then go to it 
'Afresh and fasting;" and then she kjuiew 
the thing would prosper. 

My annt maintained her just ascend- 
ency ; and my grandfather mterposed a 
word of explanation. 

*' I do not," said he, " affirm that there 
is nothing in the savings. They hold 
good agamst the mismanc^ement and 



fbUy of those who triffe away the first 
part of the week, and then attempt t4 
crowd all their business into Its close* 
Such people do not succeed, do not ac- 
complish what they set about. I know 
more than one clever workman, whose 
abilities recommend him to plenty of 
profitable employment, and who, if h^ 
chose to work all the week, might main- 
tain his family in respectability and com- 
fort, and lay by for a future day; but, in- 
stead of exercising such diligence and 
prudence, these men choose to keep 'Saint 
Monday' at the public-house, and per- 
haps waate part or all of two or tnret 
more days in idleness and dissipation, 
depending on their cleverness and quick- 
ness at the fag-end of the week to make 
up for their idleness at the beginning. 
Tney may, perhaps, by an extraordinary 
effort, do enough to boast of; but they 
cannot accom^ish impossibilities; they 
cannot do in two days what they might 
have done in six ; and as both their uih 
dertakings and expenses go upon the 
calculation of six working days in a w^K 
their affairs ate always in coufuupp and 
disappointment : they do jiot know what 
it is to finish a weex's work or a day'# 
work, because they begin on Friday or 
Saturday what they ought to have beguB 
on Monday." 

My aunt observed that it was just tha 
same with some mothers of families in 
their household business. Instead of 
forecasting their work, and allotting a 
part to every day, they would leave all 
the house-cleaning, washing, and mending 
to be done in the last day or two; and 
then it was no wonder that Saturday 
night came before their work was finish- 
ed ; and then the clothes had to be puf; 
on unmended, and perhaps some of the 
ironing, of some of the housecleaning^ 
carried into another week. ^'Ajidsucii 
people," she observed, " will be sure to 
consider themselves very unlucky in not 
being able to finish their work, instead 
of owning themselves very ill- managing 
for not beginning in proper time* But 
the proper time may be neglected by 
superstition as well as idleness; and if 
any thing in this house should be -spoiled 
by bei^g left till Monday, which ought 
to have been attended to on Friday^ I 
should think it not a misfortune, but a 
fault. So ) desire, Sally, that you wijl 
go directly, and set about what I hay^ 
told you." 

" He that's conrineed against his will 
I« of the same epinioa itUl.* 
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Sally proceeded to obey the orders she 
had received; but as she went she said 
•with a sigh, " Well, if I must, I must ; 
but if it does not turn out as should he, 
I can't help it" 

Sally, I have said, was a very clean 
girl. But there was a strong, laborious 
woman occasionally employed in the 
farm-house kitchen, at any very busy 
time, such as brewing, harvest, or pig- 
killing. This woman was not so clean 
in her habits; but she was just as su- 
perstitious and credulous. It was some- 
times amusinff to hear their controversies. 
Sally would oe for scalding her chum 
with scrupulous care. Mrs. Smith would 
maintain that it was unlucky to do so. 
"But how can it be got clean without?" 
asked Sally. ** Oh, as for that," replied 
the other, ''you know we must all eat 
a neck of dirt before we die." ** Pray," 
asked my aunt, *' whose decree is that ?" 
''It is the saying, you know, ma'am." 
"Oh, is itr said my aunt; "well, if 
you believe in it, I will leave you to make 
It good for yourself if you choose ; but 
take care you do not go beyond it, and 
eat a bushel. For my part, I am so little 
disposed to do either, that if any care of 
mine can prevent it, neither I nor any 
body belonging to me shall eat an atom : 
so we will have none of your filthy pro- 
verbs in this house. The first thing you 
do, put a gallon of boiling water in the 
churn, and mind you scrub it about 
thoroughly." 

'WhUe obeying this command, Mrs. 
Smith and Sally were heard debating on 
which of them the ill-luck would rest, or 
whether it would not all of right belong 
to the mistress who had given the order. 
Nothing happened to either which could 
in any way be connected with the scalded 
chum, and Sally's cleanliness in that par- 
ticular overcame her credulity. She was 
convinced that there was no&ing in thai 
saying. 

But that Sally was not efiectually cured 
of her superstitious notions, was evident 
in a subsequent exploit of hers. My 
aunt often spoke well of Sally as a cleanly 
and active girl ; and truly, her dairy al- 
ways presented a very inviting appear- 
ance. Her butter, cheese, and cheese- 
cakes were delicious; and the poultry, 
and even the pigs, which formed part of 
her charge, seemed to be much better 
educated, and more polite in their habits, 
than the generality of their race. But 
though every part of her domains was 
habitually clean and in good order, there 



were certain <pedd deanrings occasion. 
aUy performea *; - for' Sally strenuously 
maintained that it was ''lucky to clean 
up against any good time.". So the week 
before ChristmaB,'Sally prepared to white- 
wash the kitchen and daify. She was 
told that it was'of, rio use to proceed 
while* the frost lasted'; imd she waited 
Monday, INiesday/I Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, in hope of a* thaw ; but no change 
took place. Well, it*- could not be de- 
layed any longer, or it would not be done 
in time, as Sunday was Christmas-day. 
So, on Fiiday morning, despite all ad- 
vice, she was spattenhg away on the 
dairy walls, and singing a Christmas 
carol. As she had been forewarned, the 
walls and ceilings looked but little better 
for her performance ; and in the course 
of a few days, the whole of the whitewash 
peeled off, fell into the milk pans, and 
spoiled the cream. Poor Sally was heard 
bewailing her misfortune, and drawing 
from it this inference : " Well, mistress 
won't believe it; but does not this make 
good what I always said, that no luck 
comes to what is done on a Friday?" 
'* No," answered my grandfather, who, 
unobserved by her, had entered iiist in 
time to hear the appeal; "no, it only 
proves what you were told before you set 
about the joo, and what keeps hundreds 
of plasterers out of work for weeks to- 
gether in winter— that frost crumbles wet 
lime, and deprives it of its property of 
slaking. And it teaches, or it ought to 
teach you, to regulate your work by rea- 
son, and not by a superstitious observance 
of times and days.' 

As soon as tne weather became suit- 
able, my grandfather gave orders that 
the walls and ceiling should be scraped, 
and again whitewashed ; and he insisted 
on its beine done on a Friday. I need 
scarcely add, that the result was satisfac- 
tory as far as lime and whiting were con- 
cerned ; but of the success of the opera- 
tion on the superstitious mind of Sally, I 
cannot speak with equal certainty. 

My sister Lydia spent part of her 
Midsummer holidays at the farm. Lydia 
was a kind-hearted and sensible girl ; and 
yet she had been silly enough — yes, that 
would be her own version of the story 
if she told it herself — she had been silly 
enough to pick up at school a number of 
superstitious sayings, which, even against 
her own better judgment, she repeated 
and acted upon. If we took a walk to- 
gether, she would stop to count the crows 
in a field, to know whether the number 
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betokened good luck or bad. If a knife 
and fork happened to be laid across each 
other, (or two knives, I really forget 
vhich,) she would be distressed with ap- 
prehensions of a quarrel with some dear 
friend. In short, there were some silly 
superstitious sayings connected with the 
most common occurrences imaginable. 

I have no doubt that my grandfather 
had repeatedly noticed this tendency in 
my sister, though he never joined us 
young ones in trying to ridicule her out 
of it. I believe he spoke to her privately 
about it; for I have often heard her 
say, how glad she was that grandfather 
Griffiths cured her of her folly, which 
was really getting such a hold upon her 
as to embitter her life. My grandfather^ 
was fond of singing : it dways had a 
place in the domestic worship of his 
family ; and as Lydia had a good voice, 
she was reckoned quite an acquisition to 
our family party. The first evening we 
were at the farm together, we sung seve- 
ral favourite hymns, much to the satis- 
faction of good old grandfather. Another 
was proposed ; but the clock struck nine, 
which, according to the early and regular 
habits of the family, was the time for 
separating: so the books were closed, 
and we withdrew. Next morning, at 
family worship, my grandfather gave out 
that hymn. jLydia held the booK in her 
hand, but never opened her lips to sing ; 
and for want of her help we managed the 
tune but indifferently. As we afterwards 
sat at breakfast, grandfather asked Lydia 
if she were not well, as she did not join 
in the singing. With some hesitation she 
replied, that she was quite well ; but she 
could not help not singing. "Do you 
mean to say that you could not sing, my 
dear?" asked my grandfather; "I hope 
you have not lost your voice since last 
m'ght?" "No, sir; but I never sing 
before breakfast." "And pray why not?" 
" 1 am almost ashamed to say, sir. I dare 
s&y it is all nonsense ; but the girls at 
school would not do it on any account, 
because there is a saying, * If you sing 
before breakfast, you will cry before 
night.*" "Indeed it is all nonsense," 
exclaimed aunt Mary ; " I should have 
thought you had known better than to 
give heed to such foolish sayings." 

"Nay," said my grandfather, "I do 
not know that the saying itself is foolish ; 
but Lydia and her scnoolfellows have 
mistaken the meaning of it. It is no 
more than a caution against unseasonable 
mirth and levity, which generally lead to 



depression of spirits, and often to reason 
for lasting sorrow. The laughter of fools 
is like the crackling of thorns under a 
pot, a great blaze but soon over; and 
' * the end of that mirth is heaviness,' Ecc. 
vii. 6 ; Prov. xiv. 13. But pious cheerful- 
ness is never out of season. King David 
was in a happy frame of mind when he 
said, 'My heart is fixed, O God, my 
heart is fixed : I will sing and give praise 
Awake up, my glory; awake, psaltery 
and harp : I myself will awake early,' 
Psa. Ivii. 7, 8. You never need be afraid 
of beginning the praises of God too early ; 
and S your first business every morning 
is to get your heart into a grateful, cheer- 
ful frame, so far from proving the occa- 
sion of sorrow before the day closes, I 
can assure you, from happy experience, 
that it will very much tend to secure 
such composure of spirits as will greatly 
assist you to bear the troubles and vex- 
ations, as well as the fatigues of the day." 

Next morning, Lydia's voice was heard 
joining in the song of praise ; and I be- 
lieve nothing transpired in the course of 
the day to warrant the conclusion, that 
calamity was necessarily connected with 
a morning song. 

The unhappy circumstances of a young 
relative of the family excited much com- 
miseration and perplexity too; for though 
all sympathised with her, and were de- 
sirous of assisting her to the utmost of 
their ability, it was not easy to fix on a 
plan for doing so effectually. She had 
involved herself in trouble by an indis- 
creet marriage; and was suffering bit- 
terly from the extravagance and brutality 
of a profligate husband, who had squan- 
dered her property, and left her in desti- 
tution, but without any security against 
his returning at any day, and wresting 
from her any new possessions that she 
might acquire, either by her own exer- 
tions, or the liberality of her friends. A 
school, a shop, a situation in a family as 
housekeeper or companion, were pro- 
posed, for eithev of which she was con- 
sidered well qualified. But some diffi- 
culty was started with respect to each, 
all arising from her unhappy connexion. 
At length, the last-mentioned was de- 
cided upon. She went, under a feigned 
name, into a family in a distant part ot 
the country, and, as far as I know, h 
with them still. 

While the circumstances of this per- 
son were inevitably spoken of, as an 
affair of public notoriety, and of fa- 
mily consultation, those who most fully 
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accorded to t|i« sufferer their practical 
sympathy, felt themselves at liberty, and 
even required, to animadvert on the im- 
prudent step which had led to such dis- 
astrous results, so far as might be in- 
structive to other young people in die 
family. My grandfather spoke like him- 
self, with much kindness and candour 
towards the individua], but with decision 
as to the folly of her conduct. Aunt 
Mary was, perhaps, rather too severe; 
not making a due allowance for the de- 
ceitful professions of the man, by which 
his victim had been led to tliink far more 
favourably of him than he deserved. 

This, I think, set mv sister Lydia on 
trying to find out all that could be said 



Besides, you have just admitted, that 
people are punished because they have 
done wrong, or are supposed to have done 
not because they were fated to be 



so 



punished. So, on your own showing, if 
they had avoided the £Euilt, they might 
have escaped the punishment.*' 

" Not if they are punished unjustly." 
** That is rather the exception than the 
rule. But, in either case, I do not know 
what comfort could be derived from any 
real or supposed fatality in the matter. 
Suppose a man iwjustly punished, whe- 
ther by false accusation, or by cruel per- 
secution; I can easily understand that 
he may derive great comfort and satis- 
faction under suffering, from the testi- 



in her vindication ; and, as far as she# mony of a good conscience ; from being 



adhered to reason, my grandfather ad- | 

mitted all she had to say. But she went 

a step beyond. *' After all," said Lydia, ! 

'* I do not know how she could help it, 

for you know * Marriage and hanging go 

by destiny.' " '^ I can but admire the 

association," said my grandfather; "but 

are you really so silly as to believe that 

any person is under a necessity to act him, to them that are called according to 

foolishly and wrong, and plunge himself i his purpose. 2 Cor. i. 12 ; Heb. xiiL 

into distress and ruin?" "Not exactly 18; lPet.ii. 23; iv. 19; Rom. viii. 28. 

so, sir; and yet I have heard a great "Suppose tlie suffering not to be un- 

many things that seem to prove that justJy infficted by man, perhaps not at all 

'Whatever is to be, will be.' " "But " 



enabled, while suffering according to the 
will of God, to commit his cause to Him 
who judgeth righteously, assured that, 
however unjust and oppressive man 
may be, God is a merciful aud faithful 
Creator, and is certainly, by ways how- 
ever mysterious, causing all tmngs to 
work together for good to them tliat love 



suppose, Lydia, that all the stories you 
have heard are true, (which I should very 
much question,) I should like to ask how 
all the people who ' put. their fingers in 
the fire, and say it is their fate Jbo be 
burned,' came to the knowledge of such 
a fatality ; and whether they act in obe- 
dience to any clear command or precept 
of lawful authority, or only according to 
the dictates of their own folly and self- wul. ' ' 

Lydia hesitated to reply ; and my 
grandfather proceeded: "As your saying 
places marriage and hanging on the same . 
footing of destiny, did you ever hear of I 
a person being hung, or otherwise punish- ! 
ed, because it was his fate ?" ! 

" No, sir, certainly not : people are I 
punished because they have done wrong, 
or at least are supposed to have done so." j 

" Very true ; and do you suppose it j 
would make their punishment lighter, or ! 
more easily borne, to know or believe ^ 
that they were fated to bear it ?" 

" Well, I do not know; I think it does 
make one bear things better to know that 
they are unavoidable." 



by human agency, but that there is an 
inward consciousness that it is the uatural 
result of an improper course of conduct, 
or the just desert of sin in general; still 
there are motives to submission, and 
grounds of encouragement too, which 
may help to sustain under the trial : ' I 
will bear the indignation of the Lord, 
because I have sinned against him.' 
' Show me wherefore thou contendest 
with me.' 'Blessed is die man whom 
thou chastenest, O Lord, and teachest him 
out of thy law ; that thou mayest give 
him rest from the days of adversity,' ' He 
knoweth the way that I take : wheu hs 
hath tried me, I shall come forth as gold.' 
Micah vii. 9; Job x. 2; Psa. xciv. 12, 
13; Job xxiii. 10. On looking tbxougii 
my Bible, I can find plenty of reasons^ 
drawn from our own badness, and stifi 
more from God's goodness, why we should 
submit to the strokes of his rod, and rely 
on his wisdom aud his mercy, under the 
most distressing circumstances ; but I do 
not find one passage that indmates to us, 
that we are driven by a blind fatality 
j Into a foolish or a sinful course, in order 



bearing, Lydia; more fitted to a heathen 
philosopher than to a humble Chrisdan. 



" That is, at best, a very stoical sort of i that we may realize some appointed 



misery. Kor do I find an instance of 
any person being reconciled to his suffer- 
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ings by such a consideration. No, no; 
the way of life and the way of wisdom, 
for both worlds, are plainly set before us 
in the Bible ; and we are fairly told what 
will be the consequence of Keeping in 
these ways, or of forsaking them. But 
in spite of all the directions, warnings, 
and cautions that can be given them, 
people will pursue the way of their own 
inclinations, right or wrong. They make 
their fate by their foUy ; and then com- 
plain that there is no resisting it." 

" Now, grandpapa, I should like to 
know whether you believe in this saying, 
' The man that is born to be hung, will 
never be drowned;' because I know a 
proof of that." 

'' I believe," answered grandfather, 
" that a man dies but once ; and, there- 
fore, he who dies by drowning will not 
live to die in any other way. But what 
is your proof?*' 

^ Why there was a wicked, drunken 
baigeman; and as he was going by a 
plank from the shore to his baxge, being 
very much in liquor, he fell into the 
river; and the father of one of our young 
ladiesy who faap^ned to be going by at 
the time, plunged in after him, and 
succeeded in bringing bim to shore. 
He seemed to be quite dead; but by the 
use of proper means, he was at l^igth 
restored to life. He seemed to be very 
penitent for his sins and thankful for his 
{Reservation; and for a year or two he 
went on quite differendy from what he 
had done belbre. But uter a time, he 
took to bis old courses and companions, 
and became worse than ever; an^ at 
last, ill a drunken Any, he killed a man 
with whom he had a quarrel, and was 
hung for the murder. The gentleman 
visited him in prison; and he said to 
hira. It would hav« been better lor me 
to have died in the wat^. I should not 
have so much to answer for as i have 
now; hut *he that is boim to be hung 
will never be drowned.' *' 

<* Weil, Lydia, and what does <his me- 
laachfjly story prove ?" 

"Don't you think it proves that ' what 
is to be, will be ?' " 

" I don't see that it has any thing to 
do with that. But I will tell you what I 
tliiiik it does prove. First, that 'the 
hord is longsufieruig towards sinnen; 
not willing that any should perish, hut 
iha/t all should come to repentance,' 2 
Pet. iii. 9. Next, that sinners too ofton 
' despise the riches of his goodness, and 
^oihearance and lorngsiiroring ; not 



knowing that the goodness of God leadeth 
to repentance;' and that when they do 
so, and ' after their hardness and impeni- 
tent hearts' go on in sin, they ' treasure 
up to themselves wrath against the day 
oi wrath, and revelation of the righteous 
judgment of God, who will render to every 
man according to his deeds.' " Rom. ii. 4-6. 

"How very awful to think of! But 
then all who are to come to an ill end at 
last, are really the worse off for having 
been taught better." 

" I should rather say, all who do come 
to an ill end at last by persisting in their 
evil ways, aggravate their sin and misery, 
by every call to repentance, every offer 
of mercy, that they have rejected." 

" That seems clear enough ; but yet, 
grandpapa, I cannot quite understand 
it altogether. When I think about it, 
it puzzles me." 

" Very likely, my child. It has puzzled 
abler heads than yours. What God has 
been pleased to teach us in his holy 
word, is designed and calculated to meet 
our necessities, not to gratify our pride 
and vain curiosity. But we are all far 
more inclined to speculate about what is 
mysterious, than to ohey what is plain 
and practical. Now it is a maxim of 
sound wisdom, and of universal applica^ 
tion, not to suffer what we do know and 
understand, to be disturbed by what we 
do not; and obedience to what is plain 
and unquestionable, is the only safe way 
of advancing in the knowledge of what 
is more difficult. Can any thing be more 
plain than that ' God has commanded all 
men every where to repent,' or that Christ 
has invited all sinners to come to him for 
life and salvation — declaring that * who- 
soever Cometh to him, he will in no wise 
cast out,' and that ' whosoever believeth 
on him shall not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life? ' Acts xvii. 30; Matt. xi. 28; 
John vi. 37 ; iiL 16. 

** Instead, then, of speculating about 
' who are to come to a good end at last, 
or to an ill end at last,' it should be our 
earnest and immediate concern to get the 
matter satisfactorily answered for our- 
selves, by repenting of sin and believing 
on Christ; smce all who do not repent 
and believe will perish, and all who do 
will have everlasting life. Good old Mr. 
Newton used to say, (hat those '.whoso- 
evers' gave him more solid certainty and 
satisHaction as to his everlasting rafety, 
than if his name had been put to the 
promises, er uttered in a voice from 
heaven; 'for then,' saifd he, 'I might 
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have reasoned. Perhaps it is anotiher John 
Newton that is cidled to believe ; it may 
be another John Newton whom Jesus 
Christ has promised not to cast out ; but 
the promise runs, 'whosoever comes/ 
' whosoever believes.' Lord, I do come ; 
I do believe ; and I am sure I shall not be 
cast out.* " C. 

T&E BUFFALO. 
SLAUGHTER OF BUFFALOES. 

When I first arrived at this place, on 
my way up the river, which was in the 
month of May, in 1832, and had taken 
up my lodgmgs in the Fur Company's 
fort, Mr. Laidlow, of whom I have be- 
fore spoken, and also his chief clerk, Mr. 
Halsey, and many of their men, as well 
as the chiefs of the Sioux, told me, that 
only a few days before I arrived, when 
an immense herd of buffaloes had showed 
themselves on the opposite side of the 
river, almost blackening the plains for a 

freat distance, a party of five or six hun- 
red Sioux Indians on horseback, forded 
the river about mid-day, and spending a 
few hours amongst them, re-crossed the 
river at sun-down, and .came into the 
fort with fourteen hundred fresh buffalo 
tongues, which were thrown down in a 
mass, and for which they required but a 
few gallons of whiskey, which was soon 
demolished. 

This profligate waste of the lives of 
these noble and useful animals, when, 
from all that I could learn, not a skin or' 
a pound of the meat, except the tongues, 
was brought in, fully supports me in the 
seemingly extravagant predictions that I 
have made as to their extinction, which I 
am certain is near at hand. In the above 
extravagant instance, at a season when 
their skins were without fur, and not 
worth taking off, and their camp was so 
well stocked with fresh and dried meat, 
that they had no occasion for using the 
flesh — there is a fair 'exhibition of the 
improvident character of the savage, and 
also of his recklessness in catering for his 
appetite, so long as the present induce- 
ments are held out to him in his country, 
for its gratification. 

THE BUFFALO CALF. 

The. buffalo calf, during the first six 
months, is red, and has so much the ap- 
pearance of a red calf in cultivated fields, 
that it could easily be mingled and mis- 
taken .amongst tliem. In the fall, when 
it changes its hair, it takes a brown coat 



for the winter, whicb it always retains. 
In pursuing a large herd of bufialoea at 
the season when tbeir calves are but a 
few weeks old, I have often been ex- 
ceedingly amused with the curious ma- 
noeuvres of these shy little things. Amidst 
the thundering confusion of a tbrong of 
several hundreds, or several thousands of 
these animals, there will be many of 
the calves that lose sight of their dams ; 
and being left behind by the tbrong, and 
the swift passing hunters, they endea- 
vour to secrete themselves, when they 
are exceedingly put to it on a level 
prairie, where nought can be seen but 
the short grass of six or eight inches in 
height, save an occasional buncb of wild 
sage, a few inches higher, to whicb the 
poor affrighted things will run, and 
dropping on their knees, will push their 
noses under it, and into the grass, where 
they will stand for hours, with their eyes 
shut, imagining themselves securely Ud, 
whilst they are standing up quite straight 
upon their hind feet, and can easily be 
seen at several miles distance. 

USES OF THE BUFFALO. 

There are, by a fair calculation, more 
than 300,000 Indians, who are now sub- 
sisted on the flesh of the buffigdoes, and by 
those animals supplied with all the luxu- 
ries of life which they desire, as they 
know of none others. The great variety 
of uses to which they convert the body 
and other parts of that animal are almost 
incredible to the person who has not ac- 
tually dwelt amongst these people, and 
closely studied their modes and customs. 
Every part of their flesh is converted into 
food, in one shape or another, and on it 
they entirely subsist. The robes of the 
animals are worn by the Indiana instead 
of blankets. Their skins, when tanned, 
are used as coverings for their lodges, and 
for their beds ; undressed, they are used 
for constructing canoes, for saddles, for 
bridles, Tarrets, lasos, and thon^. The 
horns are shaped into ladles and spoons, 
the brains are used for dressing the skini, 
their bones are used for saddle-trees, for 
war-clubs, and scrapers for graining the 
robes ; and others are broken up for the 
marrow fat contained in them. Their 
sinews are used for strings and backs to 
their bows, for thread to string tbeir 
beads and sew their dresses. The feet of 
the animals are boiled, with their hooft) 
for the glue they contain, for fastening 
their arrow points, and many other uses. 
The hair from the head and shoulders, 
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which is long, is twisted and braided into 
halters, and the tail is used for a fly- 
brush. In this wise do these people 
convert and use the various parts of this 
useful antmaL — Catlm, 



ST. KILDA.— Paiit IV. 

Wb shall now describe the govern- 
ment| and the • manners, laws, and cus- 
toms of the island ; and instead of aifect- 
ing originality in doing so, shall leave to 
Mr. Martin the honour of executing this 
task in his own words, with only the trans- 
position and proper collocation of certain 
passages ; his work being a medley of all 
Kinds of subjects mingled together, with- 
out order or arrangement :-:- 

" This isle belongs in property to the 
laird of Macleod, head of one of the 
most ancient families of Scotland; it is 
never farmed, but most commonly be- 
stowed upon some favourite, one of his 
friends or followers, who is called steward 
of the isle. The present steward's name 
is Alexander Macleod,. who pays yearly 
to his master an acknowledgment of the 
various products of the isle. This steward 
visits St. Kilda every summer ; and upon 
Ms arrival, be and his retinue have all 
the milk in the isle bestowed on them in 
a treat: there is another bestowed on 
them upon St. Columba's day, the 15th 
of June, and we had a share of this 
second treat. The steward's retinue 
consists of forty, fifty, or sixty per- 
sons; and among them, perhaps, the. 
most meagre in the parish are carried 
thither to be recruited with good cheer ; 
hut this retinue is now retrenched, as 
also some of their ancient and unreason- 
ahle exactions. 

*'The steward lives upon the charge 
of tlie inhabitants until the time that the 
Solan geese are ready to fly, which the 
inhabitants think long enough; the daily 
allowance paid by them is very regularly 
exacted, with regard to their respective 
proportions of lands and rocks. There 
IS not a parcel of men in the world 
pore scrupulously nice and punctilious 
in maintaining their liberties and proper- 
ties than these are, being most religiously 
fond of their ancient laws and statutes ; 
nor will they by any means consent to 
alter their first, though unreasonable, con- 
stitutions ; and we had a striking instance 
of this their genius for preserving their 
ancient customs. They have unchange- 
'^hly continued their first and ancient 
measures, as the maile, amir, and cubit : 



this maile contains ten pecks ; the amir, 
which thev at present make use of, is 
probably the Hebrew omer, which con- 
tains nearly two pecks; the cubit, or, 
in their language, lave keile, that is, 
an hand of wood, is the distance from 
the elbow to the fingers' ends : this they 
only use in measuring their boats. The 
amir, or rather half-amir, as they call it, 
is composed of thin boards, and, as they 
acknowledge, has been uded these four- 
score years, in which tract of time it is 
considerably fallen short of the measure 
of which it was at first, which they 
themselves do not altogether deny. The 
steward, to compensate this loss, pretends 
to a received custom of adding the hand 
of him that measures the corn to the 
amir's side, holding some of the barley 
above the due measure, which the in- 
habitants complain of as unreasonable. 
The steward, to satisfy them, offered to 
refer the debate to Mr. Campbell's deci- 
sion and mine, they themselves being to 
propose their objections, and two of his 
retinue, who were well skilled* in the 
customs of the place, in the time of some 
of the former stewards, being appointed 
to answer them; and he promised that 
he would acquiesce in the decision, 
thougb it should prove to his prejudice ; 
but they would not alter that measiure if 
Macleod did not expressly command it, 
being persuaded that he could not at- 
tempt to do so, as his and their ancestors 
had bad it in such esteem foi: so many ages. 
So great was their concern about this* 
amir, that they unanimously determined 
to send the ofiicer as envoy, according 
to* the ancient custom, to represent their 
case to Macleod. This was the result of 
a general council, in which the master 
of every family has a vote, since every 
family pays this ofiicer an amir of barley 
per annum, to^ maintain his character. 

"This ofiicer, as such, is obliged to 
adjust the respective proportions of lands, 
grass, and rocks, and what else could 
be claimed by virtue of the last tack, 
or lease, which is never longer than 
for three years, .condescended to by the 
steward; nay, he is obliged always to 
dispute with the steward for what is due 
to any of them, and never to give over 
until he has obtained his demand, or put 
the steward into such a passion that he 
gives the ofiicer at least three strokes 
with his cudgel upon the crown of his 
head, which is the utmost that is required 
of him by their ancient customs. I said 
to the officer who gave me this account. 
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wliftt if the iteward thotilfl gire him hut 
one hlow ? He answered that the inha* 
hitants woald not he satisfied if he did 
not so far plead as to irritate the steward 
to give hoth the second and the third. 
I had the further curiosity to inquire of 
the steward himself if he was wont to 
treat the officer in this manner, who an- 
swered that it was an ancient custom, 
which in his short time he had not had 
occasion to practise; hut if he should, 
he would not confine himself to the num- 
ber of three blows, if the officer should 
prove indiscreet. 

"The steward bestows some acres of 
land upon the officer for serving' him and 
the inhabitants. He gives him likewise 
the bonnet worn by himself when going 
out of the island; the steward's wife leaves 
with the officer's wife the kircher, or head- 
dress worn by herself; and she bestows 
upon her likewise an ounce of indigo. 
The steward has a large cake of barley 
presented to him by the officer at every 
meal, ai\d it must be made so large as 
shall be sufficient to satisfy three men at 
a time, and by way of eminence it is 
baked in the form of a triangle, and fur- 
rowed twice round. The officer is obliged 
to furnish the steward with mutton or 
beef to his dinner every Sunday, during 
his residence in the island. 

" Notwithstanding these reciprocal acts 
of kindness, this ofncer must be allowed 
to go in quality of an envoy to Macleod 
against the steward, upon extraordinary 
occasions, if the commonwealth have any 
grievances to redress, as that of the amir 
now depending ; but the commission 
given him is limited, the whole boat's 
crew being joined in commission with 
him, and are a check upon him, lest his 
dependence upon the steward might be apt 
to bias him. He makes his entry very 
submissively, taking off his bonnet at a 
great distance, when he appears in Mac- 
leod 's presence, bowing his head and 
hand low near to the ground, his retinue 
doing the like behind him, one after 
another, making, as it were, a chain; 
this being their manner of walking both 
at home and abroad, for they walk not 
abreast as others do; and in making 
their purchase among the rocks, one leads 
the van, and the rest follow. 

" The number of people inhabiting 
this isle at present is about one hundred 
and eighty, who, in the steward's ab- 
sence, are governed by one Donald Mack^ 
Oill Colin, as their meijre, which imports 
an officer. This officer was andeiiUy 



chosen, or at least approved of, by the 

Eeople, before the steward settled l^m is 
is office ; but now the stewards have the 
nomination of him absolutely. He is pre- 
sident over them in all their debates^ 
takes care that the lots be managed im- 
partially, that none to whose share they 
fall may have cause to repine, whether 
it be for the steward's service or that of 
the commonwealth. The use of the lots^ 
together with the crucifix, do mightily 
contribute to their peace and quiet, keep- 
ing every one within his proper boun&. 
It must needs be a very odd case, indeed, 
that falls not within the compass of eith^ 
of these to determine. When any case 
happens which does not fall under the 
decision of lots, and it is capable of being 
decided only by the oath of the parties, 
then the crucifix must determine the 
matter; and if it should prove to be a' 
case of the highest importance, any of 
them are at liberty to refer it to his 
neighbour's oath, without anj suspicion 
of perjury, provided the ceremony of 
touching the crucifix with the right hand 
be observed ; and this is always publidy 
performed. 

" If any man is guilty of beating' his 
neighbour, he is liable to a fine not ex- 
ceeding the value of two shillings 8teT\ing : 
if any has beat his neighbour so as to 
draw blood ftom him, he is liable to a 
fine not exceeding four shillings and six- 
pence. These crimes are complained of 
by the officer to the steward upon his 
arrival, who either exacts the whole, or 
dispenses with the fines, as he judges 
convenient for their future quiet and 
peace. 

"They have only one common kifai, 
which serves them all by turn, as the 
lots fall to their share : he whose lot hap- 
pens to be last, does not resent it at alL 
" The officer, by virtue of his place, is 
obliged, through a point of honour, to be 
the first that lands in the lesser iaies and 
rocks, fVom whence they carry their fowls 
and eggs, and not without some trouble 
too. This notion of honour exposes him 
to frequent dangers; and perhaps it may 
not be unpleasant to describe it, as I 
have seen it practised ; and it is thus : — 
When they come as near to the rock as 
they think may consist with the aafety 
of the boaf^ which is not a little tossed 
by the raging of the sea, those, whose 
turn it is, are employed with poles to keep 
off the boat, which is in great danger, 
in regard dT the vidence of the waves 
beating upon the rock| and they are to 
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watch the opportunity of the calmest 
wave, upon tne first appearance of which 
the officer jumps out upon the rock : if 
there he any apparent danger, he ties 
a rope ahout his middle, with one end 
of it fastened to the hoat; if he has 
landed safe, he then fixes his feet in a 
secure place, and, hy the assistance of 
this rope, draws up all the crew to him, 
except those whose turn it is to look 
after the boat; hut if, in jumping out, 
he falls into the sea, as his misfortune is 
so to do sometimes, he is drawn into the 
boat again by that part of the rope which 
is so fastened to it, and then the next 
whose turn it is mu3t try his luck, as 
it is called: the officer, after his fall, 
bein^ supposed to be sufficiently fatigued, 
so ' that he is not obliged to venture his 
person again to a second hazard upon 
this occasion, especially as he is exposed 
to the greatest danger that offers upon 
their landing when they return back 
again to the isle, where the sea often 
rages, he being obliged then, by virtue 
of his office, to stay in the boat after 
the whole crew are landed, where he 
must continue employing his pole, until 
the boat be either brought safe to land 
or split upon the rocks. 

•* They furnish themselves with ropes 
to carry them through the more in- 
accessible rocks. Of these ropes there 
are only three in the whole island, each 
of them twenty-four fathoms in length ; 
and they are either knit together and 
lengthened by tying the one to the other, 
or used separately, as occasion requires. 
The chief thing upon which the strength 
of these ropes depends, is cow's hide 
salted, and cut out in one long piece: 
this they twist round the ordinary rope 
of hemp, which secures it from being 
cut hy the rocks. They join sometimes 
at the lower end two ropes, one of which 
they tie about the middle of one climber, 
and another about the middle of another, 
that these may assist one another in case 
of a fall; but the misfortune is, that 
sometimes the one happens to pull down 
the other, and so botn fall into the sea ; 
but if they escape, as they commonly do 
of late, they get an incredible number of 
eggs and fowls. 

" The ropes belong to the common- 
wealth, and are not to be used without 
the general consent. The lots determine 
the time, place, and persons for using 
them. They get together in three days 
a much greater number of fbwls and eggs 
than thdr boat is abb to carry away 



and, therefore, what is orer and above, 
they leave behind hi their stone ^yrsL- 
mids. 

" There is one boat sixteen cubits lone, 
which serves the whole commonwealth. It 
is very curiously divided into apartments, 
proportionable to their lands and rocks. 
Every individual has his space distin- 
guished to a hair's breadth, which his 
neighbour cannot encroach so much as 
to lay an egg upon it. 

" Every partner, in summer, povides 
a large tun to cover his space of the 
boat, thereby defending it from the vio- 
lence of the sun, which (in its meridian 
height) reflects most vehemently from 
the sea and rock, upon which the boat 
lies. At the drawing it up, both sexes 
are employed in pulling a long rope at 
the fore end. Tney are determined in 
uniting their strength by the crier, who 
is therefore excepted from his share in 
the labour. 

"There is but one steel and tinder- 
box in all this commonwealth ; the owner 
whereof fails not upon every occasion to 
stn'ke fire in the lesser isles, to go there, 
and to exact three eggs, or one of the 
lesser fowfs, fVom each man, as a reward 
for his services. This by them is called 
the fire-penny, and this capitation is very 
uneasy to them. I bid them try their 
crystal with their knives, which, when 
they saw it produced fire, they were not 
a little astonished, and at the same accus- 
ing their own ignorance, considering the 
quantity of crystal growing under the 
rocks of their coast. This discovery has 
delivered them from the fire-penny tax, 
and they are now no longer liable to it. 

" They have likewise a pot-penny tax, 
which is exacted in the same manner as 
the fire-penny was, but is much more 
reasonable ; for the pot is carried to the 
inferior isles for the public use, and is 
in hazard of being broken ; so that the 
owners may justly exact upon this score, 
since any may venture his pot when he 
pleases. 

" When they have bestowed some hours 
in fowling about the rock, and caught a 
competent number, they sit down near 
the face of it to refresh themselves, and in 
the meantime they single out the fattest 
of their fbwls, plucking them bare, which 
they carry home to their wives or other 
females as a great present; and it is 
always accepted very kindly from them, 
and could not indeed well be otherwise 
without great ingratitude, seeing these 
men ordinarily expose themselves to great 
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danger, if not to the hazard of their lives, 
to procure these presents for them. 

" They take their measures, in going to 
the lesser islands, from the appearance of 
the heavens; for when it is clear or 
cloudy in such a quarter, it is a prognostic 
of wind or fair weather ; and when the 
waves are high on the east point of the 
hay, it is an infallihle. sign of a storm, 
especially if they appear very white, even 
though the weather oe at that time calm. 

" If the waves in the bay make a noise 
as they break, before their beating upon 
the shore, it is an infallible forerunner of 
a west wind; if a black cloud appears 
above the south side of the bay, a south 
wind follows some hours afterwards. It 
is observed of the sea betwixt St. Kilda 
and the isles Lewis, Harris, etc., that it 
rages more with a north wind than when 
it blows from any other quarter. And it 
is likewise observed to be less raging with 
the south wind than any other. 

" Tliey know the time of the day by 
the motion of the sun from one hill or 
rock to another. Upon either of these 
the sun is observed to appear at different 
times; and when the sun does not appear 
they measure the day by the ebbing and 
flowing of the sea, which they can tell 
exactly, though they should not see the 
shore for some days together. Their 
knowledge of the tides depends upon the 
changes of the moon, whicn they are like- 
wise very exact in observing. 

"They use for their diversion short 
clubs and balls of wood ; the sand is a 
fair field for this sport and exercise, in 
which they take great pleasure, and are 
very nimble at it. They play for eggs, 
fowl, hooks, or tobacco ; and so eager are 
they for victory, that they strip them- 
selves to their shirts to obtain it. They 
use swimming and diving, and are very 
expert at both. 

" The women have their assemblies in 
the middle of the village, where they dis- 
course of their affairs, in the mean time 
employing their distaffs, and spinning 
in order to make their blankets. They 
sing and jest for diversion, and, in their 
way, understand poetry and make verses.'' 

There is to this day little or no change 
in the various matters above touched 
upon. The remoteness of St. Kilda and 
its limited intercourse with the world, 
rendering every thing connected with its 
government and peculiar usages, remark- 
ably imiform and stationary. Its chief- 
tainship still continues in the ancient 
family of Macleod, whose present repre- 



sentative being in India, the management 
of his property is vested in a legtd agent 
resident in Edinburgh; so that the em- 
bassies of the St. Kildan's to their lord 
in Skye, above spoken of, have for some 
time been discontinued. The island is 
now farmed by a gentleman in Suther- 
landshire, who pays for it 40/. of rent 
annually, and exercises all the superior 
rights formerly administered by. the chief, 
as limited by the acts for the abolition of 
hereditary jurisdictions. In this respect 
alone, is there any change in its govern- 
ment. The inhabitants still pay their 
rents in kind, and are still annually 
visited by a steward, or the tacksman 
himself, for their collection ; but without 
such a large and hungry retinue as in 
the good old times of Mr. Martin. It is 
now the custom for this annual visitant, 
to take with him regularly such a supply 
of clothing and other necessary articles, 
as will purchase whatever surplus pro- 
duce the natives may have after settling 
for their rents ; and thus the island has 
latterly obtained a kind of market, 
through which various things of modem 
use, both in clothing and industry, have 
gradually been imported. The summer 
visits now made to it occasionally by 
steam, and the example and wants of a 
respectable resident clergyman, with his 
lady and family, have given, and must 
still give, a great impulse to the process 
of reclaiming and inodemiziug it. And 
much is this wanted; for in regard to 
clothing, food, and cleanliness of house 
and person, they are in a state which 
claims much active sympathy and im- 
proving interference. 

TAKE GOD'S WORK TOGBTHEft. 
Be not sudden; take God's work to- 

f ether, and do not judge of it by parcels. 
t is, indeed, all wisdom and righteous- 
ness; but we shall best discern the beauty 
of it when we look on it in the frame, 
when it shall be fully finished, and our 
eyes enlightened to take a clearer yiev 
of it than we can have here. What end- 
less wondering will it then command! — 
Leiffhlon, 

FOUR BOOKS. 

God has given us four books : tlie book 
of grace, the book of nature, the book of 
the world, and the book of providence. 
Every occurrence is a leaf in one of these 
books : it does not become us to be neg- 
ligent in the use of any of them. — CeciL 



CaoirwEL L b astaned, without loaa of time, 
toiatue a declaratian from the council of 
offieeri, Tindicatingthe late jiroceedings, 
uiigiiing reasons for dissolving (he par- 
liament, and directing all civil officers 
tc proceed vith theii respective duties : 
^dreuea from many places were sent in 
Ktarn, approving what had been done. 
A council of state was formed, consisting 
nf eight military officers, four others, and 
Cromwell. For some time directions for 
government were issued, some hy one of 
these councils, some hy the other, and 
•ome by the protector himself. But on 
Jnne 80i, 1653, he summoned 15G indivi- 
duals by name, chiefly of the independent 
party, and recommended by the congre- 
gational churches, to meet at Whitehall 
on July 4th, to consider as to the admi- 
nwtration of affairs. One hundred and 
twenty met, when Cromwell, after an 
address, presented to them a writing un- 
der Ui own hand tuid leal, stating that 



I Time of the ProUctDTUe. 

with the advice of the council of ofiicera, 
he devolved the supreme authority of the 
commonwealth on them, to act aa a sort 
of parliament till Novemher in the follow- 
ing year, when they were to choose their 
successors, who also were to act for a 
year. Rouse, provost of Eton, was chose 
speaker, hut this assembly was generally 
called " Praise-God Barebone'a parlia- 
ment," from the name of a leather-seller, 
who took an active part in the debates. 
The members were, for the most part, 
men of independent circumstances, as well 
as of the religious views so called, and 
however mistalcen they may have been 
in many respects, they acted with more 
than usual attention to the dictates of 
their own consciences, refusing to become 
the tools of him by whom they were ap- 
pointed. But it was a matter of surprise 
to many, that the more respectable part of 
this assembly should assume the supreme 
authority, considering that they derived it 
only from Cromwell and his officers. 

The naval warwith Holland continued. 

In June, Monk was victorious in a tea- 
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fight off the North Foreland ; and Blake 
was still more successfiil about two months 
afterwards, in an action off the coast of 
Holland. This was the seventh and last 
engagement between the fieets in about 
twelve months, though peace was not 
concluded till the April following. The 
activity with which the English govern- 
ment vindicated its power with foreign 
nations, was shown by an attack on a 
French squadron in October, when several 
ships were taken. 

The event which excited most attention 
at home was the trial of Lilburne, who 
returned from banishment, and was tried 
for that offence. After some days spent 
in preliminary discussions, during which 
he argued against the course pursued, hi« 
trial proceeded, and lasted three days, 
ending in his acquittal, notwithstanding 
the efforts both of the parliament and the 
protector ; but the popular voice was with 
him, and his liberation was hailed as a 
triumph. 

The government in reality was with 
Cromwell ; he used the council of offiaeTs, 
but they were only his creatures, holding 
their commission by his appointment^ and 
during his pleasure. The so-called par- 
liament, indeed, discussed a variety of 
reforms and fundamental chants ; these 
were urged by the majority, who were in*, 
dined both to religious and political fana- 
ticism. A new code of laws, and the 
abolition of a settled provision for the 
ministry, were among their plans : in five 
months' time the nation at large was suffi- 
ciently alarmed at their proceedings to be 
ready for any farther alteration, likely to 
produce a more steady system. Early on 
December 12th, when only a part had 
assembled, Sydenham, by direction of 
Cromwell, moved that it would be better 
for them not to act any longer, but to 
confess their inability, and give up their 
authority to the lord general. The speaker 
hastily declared the resolution carrie'd, 
and going to Cromwell with fifty of the 
niembers who were his supporters, and 
the mace, without waiting for the arrival 
of the absentees, who would have opposed 
the proceeding, they declared what they 
had done, and resigned the supreme 
authority to him. About thirty of the 
members refused to join them, and en- 
gaged in prayer till a body of Soldiers 
cleared the house. 

The next act was a declaration from 
the cotmcil of officers, stating that the 
government should in future be in one 
person, namely Oliver Cromwell, under 



the title of the " Lord Protector of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland." This was 
communicated oti December 16th, to the 
civic authorities of London. The instru- 
ment contained provisions for a parlia- 
ment to be called every three years, 
having not more than 400 members for 
England, 30 for Ireland, and 30 for Scot- 
land, to be elected by counties and 
boroughs, and not to be dissolved till five 
months afler they assembled, and that 
their enactments sbould become law, 
even though the protector refused to con- 
firm them. It provided for the appoint- 
ment of a council by the parliament, 
which, With the protet;tor, might make 
laws during the Intervals of the parlia- 
ment's sitting, and gave the protector, 
whose oMce Wits elective by the council, 
not hereditary, the power of making war 
and peace ; in fiatiCt, conferring authority in 
many respects greater tknn that which 
James i. and Charles i. had failed to 
establish. This Wtts the natural result of 
the convulsed stUte of affaiirs that for many 
years had agitated the nation. Toleration 
was declared 9tst idl, except papists and 
epist'opalians^ The same day, Cromwell 
was inaugurated with much pomp in the 
chancery court at Westminster-hall, when 
he took an oath t« observe the new consti- 
tution. A sheathed sword was presented 
to him by LaiSibert, on which he laid aside 
his own, thus signifying that he was not 
to govern by military authority, but by 
power given" him by the constitution. 

Thus an individual, without the shadow 
of hereditary right, or representative 
election, obtained regal power over the 
three kingdoms ! Fain would Cromwell 
have assumed the kingly title and crown, 
but neither royalists nor republicans 
would submit to this ; and instead of the 
crown on his head, he was obliged to be 
content with a gold band round his hat ; 
and a suit and cloak of black velvet in- 
stead of royal robes. He had now all 
the essentials of kingly power> but with the 
regal authority he had also to submit to 
the pains and penalties which are well 
described by the poet, as occupying — 

*' The hollow crown 
That rounds the ttiortal temples of a king.** 

And after ajl, he was only 

" Allow'd A breath, a little scene ^ 
To monarchize, be fear'd, and kill with looks. 
When doatli came at the last, and — farewell 
king." 

. The "nation. Wearied wiih tlie recent 
Struggles, did indeed submit, hot it wta 
fxoit with hearty ac^uieseenoe^ atid fiote 
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that hour, tlie i^ort space allotted Crom- 
well upon earth was filled with disquiet. 
He was continually exposed to a series of 
plots and designs upon his life, while he 
sufiered still more from the accusations of 
conscience, reproaching him for the crimes 
committed to attain the 'giddy height he 
had gained, and for the acts he found 
necessary to preserve himself on that bad 
elevation. His course teaches a great 
moral lesson. For a time, doubtless he 
might be regarded as a sincere though 
unscrupulous opponent of tyranny, and 
illegal oppression. When these were sub- 
dued, it was in his power to have done 
much to secure the civil and religious 
rights of the nation, while restoring law- 
ful authority. It is true that there was 
but too much cause to distrust the sincerity 
of those to whom he was exposed ; he 
stated this to his confidants, especially 
dwelling upon the utter want of all moral 
worth in Charles, as preventing any reli- 
ance being placed upon him ; but it did 
not justify his listening to the suggestions 
of the demon of ambition, and clutching 
at supreme power for himself. This, 
however, was his decision, thereby his 
name is handed down, branded as an 
usurper and as a tyrant, though his most 
decioed enemies eannot deny that he 
possessed many laudable qualities, and 
studied the national welfare. 

The authority of Cromwell was con- 
firmed by the acknowledgment of foreign 
powers. Ambassadors from France, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and other 
countries, attended his court. A treaty of 
peace with Holland was signed in Au- 
gust, 1654, which on the whole was advan- 
tageous to England. The Dutch had lost 
BMxre than 1000 ships of war and merchant 
vessels during the bostilities. The States 
agreed not to countenance Charles ii., 
who also found it necessary to leave Paris 
to reside at Cologne. 

The det^mination of the protector to 
rindicate the national honour, was shown 
hy the execution of the brother of the 
Portuguese ambassador, for an assassina- 
tion committed on a person he mistook for 
colond Gerard, with whom he had had a 
q[aarrel. The colonel himself was be- 
headed the same day, for conspiring 
against the protector's life with Voweli 
and Henshaw : ti|e latter appears to have 
induced others to join In the design for 
the purpose of betraying them. The 
Spanish ambassador odSered Cromwell the 
assistance of his master, should he make 
gokj effort to ^(^itain the title of king. 



The new charter was, in many respects, 
not unacceptable to the English nation, 
while Scotland and Ireland could not offer 
any effectual resistance. The Scottish 
general assembly had attempted to sit in 
July, 1653, but the members were dis- 
persed. A declaration of the protector 
announced that Scotland was united to 
England. Monk was successful in wholly 
quelling both the presby terians and royal- 
ists, though Middleton remained in arms 
with a few royalists till the following year. 

In Ireland, the violent and senseless 
proceedings of the papists ruined the royal 
cause. The popish prelates even offered 
the sovereignty of that island to the duke 
of Lorraine, one of the infamous persecut- 
ing family of Guise. His partizans were 
disappointed, the parliamentarians were 
every where successful, though Ireton, 
their general, died of the plague. He 
was succeeded by Fleetwood, who became 
governor in September 1654, after marry- 
ing the widow of his predecessor, the 
daughter of Cromwell. Fleetwood caused 
many of the native Irish, the chief actors 
in the massacres of the protestants, to be 
executed ; among them was the notorious 
sir Phelim O'Neal, to whom pardon was 
offered if he could produce the commission 
from Charles i., which he pretended to 
possess when he began those atrocities; 
but he could not, and when at the gallows, 
he declared that he never had received 
this authority. This clears the memory 
of Charles i. from a heavy charge, to 
whicft he had given countenance, by his 
subsequent intercourse with the popish 
persecuting leaders already noticed. It is 
only necessary to add, that the policy of 
the protector's government towards Ire- 
land was to colonise it, and thus to re- 
ward many of the military who claimed 
a recompence for their services. 

The new parliament was ordered to 
meet on September 3rd, the day of Crom- 
well's two great victories of Dunbar and 
Worcester; the members assembled though 
it was the Lord's day, and constituted 
themselves after attending public worship 
at Westminster Abbey. The house then 
adjourned till the next day, when after a 
sermon at the abbey, Cromwell addressed 
the assembly in the Painted Chamber, in 
a speech of three hours, entering into 
detailed statements of public affairs, in- 
terspersed with many quotations from 
Scripture. His only outward distinction 
was continuing to wear his hat. Lenthall 
was appointed speaker. The first debates 
were as. to the autliority oo which the 
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protector had acted : these continuing for 
some davs, and engaging public attention, 
Cromwell ordered Hamson to be impri- 
soned, and some other precautions to be 
taken. He then went down to the house, 
where he made a long harangue, stating 
ihe errors of the parliament, and detailing 
what had led to -his own advancement, 
declaring four matters to be of fundamen- 
tal importance: 1. That the supreme 
power should be in the parliament, and 
one supreme ruler. 2. That the parlia- 
ment should not be perpetual. 3. That 
neither of the ruling powers should Have 
the sole command of the army ; and 
4. That tliere should be liberty of con- 
science, without permitting persecution or 
profaneness. Alter this address he re- 
quired the members to sign a pledge to 
be faithful and true to the recent arrange- 
ment by which some of the republicans 
were excluded, but tlie debates continued. 
It was carried by a majority of more than 
two to one, that the protectorate should 
be elective, the successor being appointed 
by the parliament, if sitting at the time of 
the decease of the actual protector, or by 
the council, if it took place when that 
body was not assembled. This, and other 
indications of reluctance to follow his 
will, induced Cromwell to take the 
earliest opportunity to dissolve the parlia- 
ment on January 22nd, 1654, alleging 
that five lunar months were meant, not 
five calendar months; after rebuking the 
members in a high tone, and repeatedly 
declaring his trust in God as to the course 
he should pursue. Besides the debates 
that affected the protector's authority, 
several matters had engaged the attention 
of the house. It was voted that no new 
tax should be levied but by parliament ; 
the revenue was examined, and reported 
to be 1,200,000/. per annum ; 200,000/. 
of which was settled on the protector. 
Some theological proceedings against 
individuals indicated an unwillingness to 
allow toleration, but the house voted, iJiat 
the true reformed protestant Christian 
religion, as contained in the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments, should be 
asserted and maintained, and no other, as 
the public profession of the nation ; and 
this principle is a decided declaration 
i^ainst persecution. 

In the preceding September, the pro- 
tector had a narrow escape for his ufe ; 
thinking that as he could direct the com- 
monwealth, he could drive his own car- 
riage, he tried to do so ; but he was thrown 
from his seat^ and his life endangered. 



One good feature of Cromweirs govern- 
ment was his encouragement of men of 
talent, and even of piety ; as for the pub- 
lic profession of religion, Baxter describes 
the pains which were taken to appoint 
ministers of real piety ; and it is evident 
that a very large proportion of the parishes 
throughout the land were served by snch 
characters. Care was also taken in civil 
matters. Milton was made Latin secre- 
tary to the protector ; but still better ap- 
pointments were those of Owen to be his 
chaplain, and the truly devout lawyer 
Hale to be a judge, though he had pleaded 
for Strafford and Laud, and would have 
been advocate to king Charles i., had the 
king submitted to a trial. Hale unwillingly 
accepted the judicial office, but was ad- 
vised to aid the administration of justice 
though under an usurper : lie discharged 
his duty faithfully, refusing to be influ- 
enced or intimidated by Cromwell ; and 
when, on one occasion, he was reproached 
by the usurper, who told him he was not fit 
to be a judge, he quietly replied : '* It is 
very true." The respect of the protector to 
valuable men was further shown by his 
honourable attention to the funeral of 
archbishop Usher. 

Blake also, who was a well-wisher to 
the royal cause, deemed it his duty to 
support his country, and by a series of 
brilliant exploits rescued many English 
from slavery at Tunis and Algiers, while 
he awed the professedly Cliristian powers 
of the Mediterranean. As to naval and 
military affairs, even the decided republi- 
cans who were officers in the army, were 
far superior in conduct and character to 
most of the royalist commanders, such as 
Rupert, Goring, and Grenville. Penn 
and Venables were sent on an expe- 
dition to the West Indies, intended to 
lessen the power of Spain: they failed 
m an attack on Hispaniola, but con- 
quered Jamaica in Miay, 1655, which 
has ever since remained one of the chief 
colonial possessions of England, though 
at that time its value was not duly esti- 
mated. Blake was successful against the 
Spanish fleet, and at Teneriffe made 
many rich prizes. But Cromwell found, 
that war, however successful as to emp^ 
glorv, or even in piratical acquirement « 
wealth, was in reality costly to the nation, 
which obliged him to oppressive measures 
against the rovalists to extort money, and 
afterwards to keep down their discontent 
A tenth part of the property of all pos- 
sessed of more than 100/. per annum, who 
had borne arms for the kmg^ was exacted 
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without reference to any former composi- 
tions, and this was done on the authority 
of the protector alone. Still there was 
not that peculation or confusion in ac- 
counts which the exchequer witnessed in 
preceding or suhsequent times. White- 
lock describes the care and regularity with 
which the commissioners of the treasury 
made a weekly examination of the re- 
ceipts and payments of the revenue. 

The counsellors about the king discou- 
raged attempts to restore royalty as rash 
and ill-judged at this moment; one, how- 
ever, was so extensive as to induce the king 
to proceed in disguise to the coast of Hol- 
land, to be ready for a eeneral rising in 
his favour ; but it ended in a rash effort 
at Salisbury, March 11th, 1655, where 
aar Joseph WagstafF, with about 200 men, 
entered that city during the assizes, and 
seized the sheriff and the two judges. 
He was disappointed in his expectations 
of support on proceeding westward, when 
on the 14th he was attacked by some par- 
liament horse. The leader escaped, but 
Penruddock, Grove, Jones, and about 
forty others were taken; the two former, 
with some others, were executed in May ; 
the rest of the prisoners were sold for 
slaves to the West Indies. This unfavour- 
able result stopped the other risings ; it 
led to severe enactments against the 
dei^y and Romish priests. Many leading 
royalists were obliged to find securities 
for their future submission. Cromwell 
also found it needful to treat Bradshaw, 
Vane, Harrison, and other republicans 
with severity, whUe he imprisoned lord 
Willoughby, and other royaUsts. 

A more pleasing incident was the in- 
terest taken by the protector and the pub- 
lic in general in the sufferings of the per- 
secuted Vaudois of Piedmont A coUec- 
tion of nearly 40,000/. was made for their 
relief; and strong and repeated suppli- 
cations were sent in. their behalf to the 
popish rulers, who had ordered their vil- 
lages to be devastated by massacres 'and 
spoliation. Such was the power and vigour 
of his administration that the persecutors 
dared not accomplish their designs, which 
even the modem Romish historians admit 
was a war of extermination. The pages of 
Leger and Morland exhibit the real mean- 
ing of that gentle phrase; and Milton 
has portrayed the horrors of persecution 
in one of his sonnets, which graphically 
describes the cruelties of popery. 



*■ Avenge, O Lord, thy ilsnghtei'd Balnts, whote 
bones 



Lie scatter'd on the Alpine mountains cold ; 
Even them trho kept thy faith so pure of old, 
When all our fathers -vrorshipp'd stocks and 

stones. 
Forget not, in thy book record their groans 
Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold j 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese that roll'd 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans, 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heaven. Their martyr'd blood and ashes sow, 
O'er all the ftalian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant ; that from these may grow 
A hundredfold, who having learn'd thy way, 
Early may shun the Babylonian woe." 
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A PEW days previous to my Bar Mitzva, 
says Mr. A. M. Myers,* (the day I be- 
came subject to the law,) all was bustle in 
our house ; great preparati<ms were made 
for that interesting occasion. I had to learn 
off, by heart, a long drooshoo, or speech, 
which I was to repeat before the select 
company which were to assemble at our 
house on that day. I looked forward to 
this occasion with mixed feelings of joy 
and fear : the impression which was made 
upon my mind from the efent before 
mentioned gradually wore off, and, accord- 
ingly, as this impression decreased, my 
former uneasiness returned. 

Long before any one had risen on that 
morning in our house, I lay with my eyes 
open on my bed, anxiously awaiting the 
coming morning, repeating to myself the 
speech I had learned off, which consisted 
entirely of Talmudical argumentations. 
The day. opened in our house as a holy 
day : all tables were covered with rich 
white table-cloths ; every member of the 
family as well as servants had something 
new to put on. For me a new silk suit 
was prepared, the coat according to cus- 
tom reaching down to- my feet ; my poor 
mother then presented me with a beauti-* 
ful bag to contain the phylacteries, made 
of red velvet, and ornamented with gold, 
and my name worked in silver lace on 
one side. My father also was dressed in 
his silks, used only on particular occasions, 
and a hat, or something to serve instead 
of one, made of the finest sable, being 
almost three times the size of a common 
hat. Thus equipped, and . accompanied 
by the rabbi, we walked to the synagogue, 
but not before I had received the blessing 
from my parents. 

As is usual amongst my brethren, they 
complimented me on the occasion, and I 
was not a little puffed up at the respect 
paid to me then. My father offered a 

* From a work, " Both One in Christ." 
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large sum to purchase for me maftir.* 
The following address my father made to 
me in the synagogue : — 

" My ton, I do hereby, in the presence 
of the Almighty God of Abraham, of 
Isaac, and of Jacob, and in the presence 
of this congregation, discharge myself 
^m all your future sins ; be thou strong, 
and show thyself a man, and keep the 
charge of the Lord thy God to walk in 
his ways, and keep his commandments 
as they are written in the law." 

He then said a blessing, thanking God 
for his mercies in delivering him from this 
charge, and all present said, " Amen I" 

Many of the rabbis then walked home 
with us, where I was received with open 
arms by my poor mother, all wishing me 
much joy. 1 then delivered my address, 
which was received with much applause. 
The remainder of the day was spent in 
feasting, singing, and dancing, by the 
company, except the different rabbis, who 
now and then argued from the Talmud. 

From this day forwards, I stood, as it 
were, in th'e position of a man who had 
just left his employer, for whom he had 
transacted business for some time, and 
any loss which occurred in the business 
was no loss to him in point of fact, but the 
loss was his master's. But now he had 
entered into business on his own account, 
and any damage, therefore, in the busi- 
ness, would amct himself only. Thus it 
was with me. 

The late busy occurrences had partly 
dissipated my former doubts and fears, 
and I went on regularly with my studies 
for some months, and, in my blind zeal, 
I endeavoured to hush everything that 
offered to disturb my confidence in the 
Talmud. Thus did I quench the Spirit 
of God, which, I believe, was then striv- 
ing with me; but praise and adoration to 
my heavenly Father, who did bear with 
me, and in his great mercy suffered me 
.not to strive against him for ever. 

About this time, two missionaries from 
the London Society for Promoting Chris- 
tianity Amongst the Jews arrived in our 
place, it was in the month Ellul, (Sep- 
tember,) a very remakable time amongst 
my brethren— it is the month preceding 
new year's day, and the day of atone- 
ment, which is commanded to the Israel- 
ites as the day on which they are to afflict 
their souls. (Lev. xxiii. 27 — 32.) The 
rabbis, in consequence, have instituted a 
fast on this day. Through the whole of 

♦ The honour of going up to the reading desk, 
and reading aloud a chapter out of the Prophets. 



this month the Jews endeavour to repeut 
of all the sins they have committed during 
the past year ; they take refuge in many 
superstitious observances up to the open- 
ing of the new year, on which day it is 
firmly bdieved that they either ar« writ- 
ten in the book of life or in the book of 
death ; though this is not considered as 
the final sentence, for the sealing of the 
book does not take place until the day of 
atonement— so that if a Jew has not re- 
pented at new year's dey, he has still 
time to do so until the tenth of the same 
month. Daring these ten days, called 
<< the ten days of repentance,'* the Jews 
become more fervent in their prayers, and 
alms are given liberally; they will all 
resort during this time to the place of 
burial, which place, and every street 
leading to it, is filled with poor Jews, to 
whom alms are given liberally. Arrived 
there they have certain forms of prayer 
to repeat; then they call to the graves 
of saints and relatives, and weep bitterly. 
This is considered of great weight with 
Him who sitteth in heaven with books of 
life and death before him. 

But a whole volume might be filled 
were I to describe the means which the 
poor Jew has recourse to at such a tinoe 
to appease a just God, whose command* 
ments he is conscious of having broken. 
According as the great day is drawing 
nigh, their fervour increases: indeed, i 
feel perfectly at a loss how to describe 
the actual feelings of the lealona Jews 
about that time : it can only be understood 
by my Jewish readers, (such as feel any 
concern about their souls,) and probabfy 
by our friends of die Romish iJnirch, if 
they are true papists. I might convey 
its nature to them by telling them, that it 
must be something like what they fed^ 
about the time of Lent, and I think that^ 
there is little in popery which they Have 
not borrowed from my brethren the Jews, 
excepting it were the worshipping of 
images, which the Jews hold in abhor- 
rence ; and hence their aversion to Chrie- 
tianity in those countries which abound 
with Romish superstitions, and where the 
Jew has no other specimen of Christiaiiity 
than the idolatrous worship of those who 
go by the name of Christians, as is the 
case in that part where I was brought 
up. 

The day preceding that of the atone- 
ment had scarcely opened, when the Jews, 
in all quarters, were seen running to and 
fro, making different preparations. £veiy 
one, without exception, must then have 
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what they term an atonement, wliicli con- 
sists of a hen or a cock ; the former for a 
woman, the latter for a man. The fowl is 
taken and held up by its legs, and moved 
round the head whilst they say, *' This is 
my substitute — this is my commutation 
— ^this is my atonement — this cock (or 
ben) goes to death, but I shall e;o and be 
brought to everlasting Hfb and peace ;" 
which soofi after is slaughtered by a man 
appointed to that office, and cooked on 
the same day, but kept until the next 
evening after the return from the 83ma- 
gogue, and then part, or whole, is eaten 
by the same individual. 

About four o'clock is the usual time to 
assemble in the synagogue, and though 
the next day only is called the day of 
atonement, still it begins the evening be- 
fore, as is the ease with all other holy 
days and sabbaths among the Jews. 

Previous to going to the synagogue a 
very affbcting scene took place in our 
house, which is customary: the whole 
family assembled in one room for the pur- 
pose of receiving the blessing from our 
parents. My father then entered the 
room, dressed in his ^^kittel;" this is a 
gown presented by the bride to her hus- 
band, and IS called and serves as a wed- 
ding garment; it is worn on the day of 
atonement and on the night of the pass- 
over, and, finally, becomes at the death 
of the individual his burying garment. 
If his wife die first, then she is dressed 
in it, and so it serves as her burying 
clothes. It is made of fine cambric, end 
ornamented with gold or silver, according 
to circumstances; to this is added a cap 
of the same materials. 

Attired in these habffiments my father 
Bolemnly entered the room, and was soon 
followed by my mother, dressed all in 
white : they then separately blessed us 
children, from the eldest down to the 
youngest, having both hands laid upon 
each child's head, and weeping bitterly 
for some time, and praying that God 
would seal them up in the book of life. 

We then walked quietly towards the 
synagogue, in the yard of which another 
affecting scene presented itself to our 
view, ft is ctistomary amongst my bre- 
thren, that whatevier resentment one may 
have against another, they must fwgive 
each other on that day before they enter 
the synagogue, which must be done verb- 
ally. In every direction we could there 
see two shaking hands together, and 
weeping ; indeed they seek each other 
for the purpose.. 



The fast has then commenced, and 
nothing is to be tasted until the following 
evening, neither meat nor drink of any 
description. Some of the Jews remain 
in the synagogue the whole night, but 
most of them go home at ten o'clock, 
when the evening service is over, and re- 
turn about five the next morning; the 
whole day is spent in praying and chant- 
ing hymns. It may be inferred of what 
importance the Jews look upon that dayj 
when it is known that even the most 
careless amongst them, some who have 
not been to the synagogue the whole 
year,* and have not closed their shops on 
any sabbath or holy day, would on that 
day refrain from all business, close their 
shops, and come fo the synagogue. In- 
deed, we need not go far in this country 
to point out members of the Jewish com- 
munity who act upon this principle. 

There is a conscious dread takes hold 
of the Jew at the approximation of the 
great day of atonement; and they are 
generally of opinion, that a Jew embrac- 
ing Christianity feds very miserable on 
that day, which, for my part, I can truly 
say, from blessed experience, it is just the 
reverse; for the loving kindness of my 
heavenly Father in having brought me 
out of the superstitious darkness of Juda- 
ism to the true light, is then brought 
home fresh to my memory; it also re- 
minds me powerfWly of the great atone- 
ment which was, once for all, made on 
Calvary ; and, so far from feeling miser- 
able, I have experienced peculiar bless- 
ings at such seasons ; and, contrary as 
this may appear to the reason of my 
Jewish readers, it is, nevertheless, true, 
and I look forward with great delight to 
that day when they will bear me witness 
that it is so — to that day when the books 
of life and death will indeed be opened : 
and as I am now despised by you, so wiH 
we then live in love and harmony in the 
presence of Him whom Isaiah calls the 
" Prince of peace." 

It was about four o'clock in the after- 
noon of that day that I observed two 
Gentiles coming into our synagogue; 
they appeared to be 8trang||s. I saw 
them offering some little books (tracts) to 
some of tie Jfews, but they, either from 
a knowledge of what they were, or from 
feeling tired with the fast and fatigue of 
the day, would not receive them. I saw 
what passed, but could not understan d what 
they wanted, as I stood too far from them. 

* If a Jew .does not attend on that day, be is not 
lodked upon as a member of tbe congregation. 
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Just then Uie priests were about to give 
tbe blessing to tbe congregatiou, and, as 
is usuiil on sucb occasions, all Gentiles 
present are requested to withdraw from 
tbe synagogue. Tbere was a sometbing 
in tbe bebaviour and countenance of 
tbese two strangers so very different to 
tbe rest of tbe Gentiles who were there, 
which engaged my attention : the latter, 
when requested to retire, would fre- 
quently (disregarding the place they 
were m) take it as an offence, and show 
some resentment; but the deportment 
of the strangers was of such a different 
nature, that when they reached the 
last step leading out from the syna- 
gogue, and turning round once more 
to view the large assembly, their coun- 
tenances bespoke a feeling of sympathy, 
and such respect, as kept my eyes for 
some time fixed to the spot where they 
had disappeared. These men, I thought, 
miffbt have been permitted to remain 
whilst the blessing was given, and I felt 
some regret at their departure. 

This feeling prevailed more in me 
when afterwards I was e^ven to under- 
stand, that these were the missionaries 
above referred to ; for, until then, I had 
not seen them, though J heard of their 
arrival in town some time previous. The 
whole demeanour of these strangers again 

S resented itself to my imagination with 
ouble force. The good-will on their 
part, and the selfishness of my brethren 
in not suffering them to remain and par- 
take of the blessing, seemed to exhibit a 
striking contrast, the reflection of which 
greatly lessened that self-complacency 
which is generally felt amone; my bre- 
thren on that day when the night is draw- 
ing nigh, from a feeling that they have 
now done all they could, satisfied that 
their names will be sealed up in the book 
of life. 

The sun was now setting, and prayers 
became more fervent, this being the speci- 
fied time for the sealing of the books in 
heaven. The solemnity of this moment 
had an electrifying effect upon me, and 
my thoughts were again wrapped up 
' with the concluding prayers now about to 
be commCTced. About seven o'clock the 
service of the day was concluded; one 
single soimd, with a comet, is a signal of 
dismissal : we then wished each other joy 
to have been sealed in the book of life, 
and likewise on our return home congra- 
tulated each other with these words : 
" Leshoono habooh bejerusholaim," "The 
coming year we shall be at Jerusalem," 



"WHO'LL SERVE THE KINGl" 

£vBRT Christian, professing allegiance to 
Jesus Christ, the King of longs and Lord 
of lords, should be anxious not only him- 
self openly to enlist under his banner, and 
serve his cause to the best of his ability, 
but also exert all his influence to persuade 
others to enlist likewise. Thus feeling, 
my friends, suffer me to appeal to you, 
and press personally upon you the ques- 
tion, " Who'll serve the King?" 

Young man, let me first address myself 
to you. There is health on your cheek, 
manliness on your brow, intelligence in 
your eye, vigour in your frame. What 
noble capabiiities do you possess! what 
glorious powers has God endowed you 
with ! Come, devote them to the noblest 
purposes, use them in the most honourable 
service, and enlist in the ranks of the 
great and good. Our King is willing to 
receive you, and honour you with employ- 
ment. Come, join the multitude that 
have already decided to serve God. Our 
King can never be defeated ; he is invinci- 
ble, and to fight under his banner is to 
conquer. Do you imagine his is a hard 
service ? Nay, you do not imderstand it ; 
his service is perfect freedom: ask those 
who have triea it the longest, and they 
will confirm this assertion. Do you say, 
I will come at some future time? Say 
not so; come now in your youth, in your 
strength, in the freshness and vigour of 
your life: you can never enlist at so 
favourable a time as the present. Do 
you fear that serving Christ will be a dull 
employment ? Oh, be persuaded; lie pro- 
hibits no pleasure the enjoyment of which 
is compatible with your real welfare ; and 
if he disallow any, it is only to o^r to 
you more substantial joys. Come, youn? 
man, decide for truth and God. £nru 
your name in the army of Christ There 
IS happiness and honour, victory and glory 
in reserve for you, if you will but decide 
for God. Thousands have repented that 
they allowed their youth to pass away 
without entering his service, but no one 
ever repented that he enlisted too aoon. 
Life is short, death may be near, the 
heart is procrastinating. Stifle not the 
voice of conscience and God within 
you. Decide, decide : " Who'll serve Uie 
King?" 

My old friend, my father, let me appeal 
to you. Your trembling hand, your grey 
locks, your stooping frame, all show that 
life is failing, and that the hour of depar- 
ture is near. How is it you have not 
enlisted? Why have you been so long 
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neglectful of the appeals of your rightful 
Sovereign, and the voice of conscience? 
It is affecting to see the grey head united 
with the hard heart, the stooping frame 
with an unhumhled spirit. To what pur- 
pose has been your lengthened years? 
what have your threescore years and ten 
taught you ? Little, I fear, that is good, 
if they have not taught you that Christ is 
your lawful Sovereign, and that 'you are 
conscM^uently bound to love and serve 
him with all your powers. Comforts and 
blessings have been employed to urge yon 
to gratitude, adversity and sorrow have 
been used to move you ; and now what 
argument can I hope successfully to em- 
ploy when so much hallowing influence 
nas already been ineffectually brought to 
bear upon you ? Life is uncertain with 
ally but it is sure to be short with you. 
Death is near to all, but in yoin: case he 
is at^and. Postponement with the young 
may be folly, but with you it is madness. 
Whatever you propose to do, you must do 
now, or it will never be done. Decide, 
then, at once ; humbly and earnestly en- 
list in the service of Jesus Christ, and 
though you have spent the best of your 
days in indifference and worldliness, and 
now can only offer the refuse of life, yet 
seek his mercy even now, and you shall 
be pardoned, accepted, and welcomed. 
Delay not, to-day only is yours : procras- 
tination is ruin, and to-morrow may be 
eternity. The invitation is again sounded 
in your ears, perhaps for the last time — 
« Who'U serve the King ?" 

Well, smiling boy, and so you would be 
a soldier? I am glad to see your enthu- 
siasm. If I were recruiting for an earthly 
army, and wanted men to use the sword 
and the gun, I should be compelled to bid 
you wait till you grew strong and tall. 
But as I want solcuers for Jesus Christ, 
the youngest and weakest are welcome. 
Your youth in this cause is an advantage 
rather than a defect. Come, then, and 
enrol your name to fight against sin in 
your own heart, and to oppose it in the 
world. Come, that you may be drilled 
into holy and useful habits; take your 
stand in the ranks of truth and godliness, 
and learn to fight the good fight of faith. 
You cannot enlist too young, for the fewer 
evil habits are formed, the greater will be 
the happiness you will enjoy in the ser- 
vice of Christ, and the better your pros- 
peet of being useful to his cause. Come, 
and you shall have a cordial welcome : 
our King loves such young recruits as 
you. Wnen he was on earth he specially 



encouraged the young to come to him, 
and took them m his arms and blessed 
them. Come, join the Samuels, the 
Daniels, and the Josiahs. It is especially 
pleasing to observe young soldiers in 
Christ's army, as we hope, with their 
freshness of zeal and energy, that they 
will serve God better than most of the 
older ones have done. Come, enrol your 
name, and we will thank God on your 
behalf, who inclines your heart so early 
to respond to the appeal, " Who'll serve 
the King?" 

And why, young maiden, do you stand 
afar off so timidly, yet evidently not un- 
interested in -our success? If I read 
that interesting countenance aright, you 
are anxious to unite yourself with the peo- 
ple of Christ, and to be identified with his 
cause. Is it so? Then draw near, be 
not afraid ; even you may enlist. That 
delicate and fragile form would ill brave 
the hardships and dangers of war, if we 
were seeking soldiers for earthly warfare; 
but the weapons you are invited to use 
are spiritual, and not earthly: we require 
in you strength of faith rather than 
strength of body, and resolution of heart 
rather than bodily courage. Come, then, 
with all your weakness, and assist us to 
fight against what is evil, to support what 
is good, and to wage war with sin. 
Think not your service is worthless ; you 
can do something, you can do much, for 
God. A female tongue is persuasive, 
either for good or evil ; and the influence 
of a pious woman is great and lasting. 
If you cannot yourself do all you wish, 
you may persuade others to engage in 
deeds of holy enterprise, and in the 
domestic circle stimulate some who are 
better fitted, by their sterner sex, for 
greater prominence and energy, to at- 
tempt great things for God. You may 
be a Deborah inciting some Barak to fight 
the battles of the Lord ; or, peradventure, 
a Hannah forming the character of some 
young Samuel. Enlist, then, boldly, and 
respond at once to our appeal: ** Wholl 
serve the King ?" 

And you, too, whose look betrays that 
you have hardened your conscience and 
indulged in excess and riot, listen to me. 
You look wistfully, as though you were 
sighing for those days to return which 
you have spent in dissipation, and as 
though you bitterly regretted that your 
best years should have been spent in the 
drudgery of the world and sin. You 
hang your head, and your appearance 
denotes sham^ ftnd confUsioni and a deep 
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aenfe of the dtbaaem«nt of Bin. Your 
look, if I mistake not, betrays a wish to 
enlist under the banner of Christ, if you 
might be idlowed- to do so. I am glad 
to tee you ont of lore with your evil 
habits ; but do not despair, do not perse- 
▼era in sin becawse you think there is 
no hope for you. Do net add the sins of 
despair and unbelief to the sins of neglect 
and ingratitude. Rejoiee that you are 
stiU in a world where repentance and 
amendment are possible, and where, 
however great your sins may have been, 
tise blood of the Redeemer is infinitely 
greater. Our King is merciful; he de> 
ugbts to pardon the rebellious and for- 
give the ungrateAil. If you repent of 
your treasonable practices, and throw 
away your weapons of rebellion, come, 
and you may enlist. Renounce that 
degrading slavery in which you have 
spent so much of your life already. Fly 
from that t3rranjt in whose wretched ser- 
vice yon have sacrificed your peace and 
truest interests. Vile as you may have 
been, there is no impediment to your 
admission into the array of Christ, but 
what exists in yourself. If you are but 
jrincerely willing, your admission is secure, 
and your sin shall be remembered no 
move. Come, and throw yourself upon 
.the mercy of God; come, with faith in a 
crucified Redeemer; oome, praying for 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, and you 
^hall be welcome. Despair not, delay 
not, trifle not, but enlist at once, and 
Jmmbly effisr yourself, heart and hand, to 
,the service of the Lord, and at once close 
with the invitation, "Who'll serve the 
King?" 

S. W. f . 

DELIVERANCE FROM DANGER. 

In his correspondence with lady Shore, 
sir J. SUiM'e, afterwards lord Teignmouth, 
«Uudes to one of those instances of pre- 
aervation from danger, of which he bad 
experienced several; and cherished . tl>e 
recollection of them, as eonfirmitig his 
early eonvictipns of the superintending 
care of Divine Pnovidence. *^ I shall close 
.this letter w:ith mentioning to you an in- 
stance £ar which my gratitude is due {to 
my Creator. The cornice on one side of 
my bed-r<KHn, which is ooronosed of solid 
masonry, fell down, thnse days ago, and 
would have destroyed an elephant if it 
had been under it. About six weeks ago, 
I used to sit in that rooin, and very near 
.to the spot where the rubbish fell. When 



I was last in India, I had an escape of a 
similar nature; for two beams directly 
over my bed and couch, on which I used 
to repose often, were found to be rotten ; 
so much so, that there was not an inch 
of solid wood in the ends by which they 
were supported. My life is at the dis- 
posal of the Creator; and I trust, in 
saving me from accidents, he will give 
me grace to devote it to his service, as 
far as I can. Mammon has too great a 
portion of it; hut my habits and endea- 
vours are more constant, and better 
directed, than they were." 

On one of those occasions, to which 
allusion has been made, he was on the 
/Ganges ; when the bank of the river fell 
a few minutes after his boat, which had 
been moored under it, had quitted its 
position, caarrying down with it a laige 
tree. At another time he was driving a 
phaeton in a dark night; and, mistaking 
nis road, found himself on the edge of a 
deep river, into which another step of his 
horses would have precipitated him, when 
a sudden flash of lightning discovered to 
him his perilous situation. And once, 
an intimate friend struck with a hall 
from his rifle a bamboo which he held 
immediately above his head. He would 
allude to these incidents as iliustrative of 
the £ekvourite theme of his advancing 
years, which — the providence of God — 
occupied not only his thoughts, hut Ins 
pen. 



HINTS ON HEALTH, FOUNDED ON 
FHYSJOLOGICAL FACTS. 

No. IX. 

THE BRAIN AND THE NERVES. 

Thare is, perhaps, no phenomenon con- 
nected with the existence and operations 
of the human mind more wonderful thw 
the nj^de in which it is linked to bodily 
organization. Of its essential distinct- 
ness from the '^ earthly tabernacle" it 
now occupies, there can be no doubt 
This might have been reasonably inferred 
from many facts, even independently of 
revelation. From the recesses of our in- 
ward man, we can call up imaginations 
and feelings; we can reason, and love, 
and hope, and fear, in the entire absence 
of any impression from without; and we 
have the most distinct consciousneas that 
we could €M>ntinue to do so, even though 
some sudden stroke, involving the lass of 
all our senses, should at once separate us 
from communication with all material 
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tfajt^[s» Of our continued personal iden- 
tity, agAin, w^e ore diitinctly conscious. 
Our habits of thought and action ten 
jears since, may be as familiar to us as 
those which we at present exercise. 
Whereas physiology teaches, that every 
particle of matter with which our mind 
was then associated has long since passed 
away. But the question is for ever set 
at rest by the express declarations of 
God's most holy word ; and not only is 
the immortality of the soul clearly made 
known, but likewise the possibility and 
certainty of its conscious existence during 
that period, when, surviving the wreck 
of its now frail tenement, it shall await 
a final re-union, at ^the resurrec- 
tion of the just and of the unjust" 
Yet of such separate existence we can 
form no idea, nor ever shall on this side 
the veil which hides from our view that 
world of spirits. We perceive, we Uimk, 
we judge, we will; but all through a 
centre of influence, which, structurally 
oonsidered, presents nothing to our in- 
vestigation but a mere mass of matter, 
permeated by blood-vessels, just like any 
other organ of the body. We see ex- 
quisitely contrived instruments, placed 
as media of communication with the ex- 
ternal world, but even- these are of no 
avail separated from this one particular 
centre. The eye sees not, the ear hears 
not, the muscles have no voluntary 
powers. Sensation, emotion, judgment, 
and volition, are alike brought about 
through a medium which would seem 
the least of all adapted to accomplish 
such extraordinary results. . The instru- 
ments, again, of communication between 
t^e brain and not only the organs of sense 
hut the whole of the body, would seem 
hut unlikely media for so mysterious an 
intercourse. Yet through the intervention 
of what appears to us nothing more than 
a series of white cords, not only are the 
various parts Of our bodily frame united 
in sympathetic harmony, but impressions 
are continually conveyed to the common 
eentre of consciousness, and the commands 
of the will are transmitted back again to 
put the various organs into action. Well 
may we exclaim with the psalmist, " I 
will praise thee ; for I am fearfully and 
wonderfully made : marvellous are thy 
works ; and that my soul knoweth right 
well," Psa. cxxxix. 14. 
' To' enter at any length into this won- 
derful and, in some respects, abstruse 
suhject, would be quite foreign to the 
dengn of this paper. But since mind 



does operate through bodily organs, their 
sound and healthy condition must be not 
merely as important to our well*betng as 
that of any other part of our frame, but 
in some respects much more so, both from 
the importance of the function which they 
execute, and on account of its controlling 
influence over the entire system. As 
the foundation of a few more practical 
hints, we may, therefore, take a brief 
review of it, not, we trust, unacceptable 
to those at least of our readers who may 
not have directed much attention to these 
interesting topics. 

The ner^'ous system, as a whole, con- 
sists of the brain, the spinal cord, and 
the nerves connected with both, and com- 
municating in various ways with each 
other. The spinal cord was formerly 
considered merely as an appendage to 
the brain, to which it is attached, but 
the independent function which it has 
now been plainly proved to perform, ren- 
ders such an idea inadmissible. The brain, 
spinal cord, and the ganglions^— small 
masses of matter resembling brain, which 
exist in various parts, diiefly at the 
origin of some particular nerves — ^roay 
all be considered as distinct centres of 
nervous influence. 

The brain, as is well known, is a body 
of pulpy consistence, and of very irregular 
figure, entirely filling the hollow of the 
skull. It is divided into the cerebrum, 
or brain properly so called, and the cere- 
bellum, or lesser brain, placed at tlie base 
of the former, whilst bolii comnnmicate 
through the medulla oblongata with the 
upper portion of the spinal cord, it is 
again divided longitudinally into two 
hemispheres, separated from each other 
to a considerable depth by a firm mem- 
brane, but perfectly corresponding, so that 
all the various convolutions, projections, 
and depressions of the one side have 
their exact counterpart on the other. 
And it is a curious but well-known fact, 
that if one hemisphere alone be injured 
or diseased, sense and motion will be im- 
paired in'a corresponding d^ree, not on 
the same, but on the opposite side of the 
body. As it respects structure, we need 
only farther remark, that the brain con- 
sists of two substances somewhat differ- 
ing in their colour and consistence ; the 
outer, cineritiouS) or softer part, and the 
inner or medullary part of a firmer and 
more fibrous texture : and that it is sur^ 
rounded by two membranes; the ex- 
ternal one lining the skull, thick and 
dense, called dura-mater; and the other 
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very ddicate, closely investing the cere- 
bral mass, and following it into all its 
cavities and depressions, to wbich the 
term pia-mater has been attached. The 
great size of the human brain in propor- 
tion, as it was supposed, to that of all the 
lower animals, was * considered from a 
very early period to denote the superiority 
of the intellectual faculties in man : but 
considered relatively to the rest of the 
body, there is not so much foundation in 
trutn for this deduction as might at first 
be imagined, for in a few animals the 
proportional size is even greater. It 
mav, however, be laid down as a fact to 
which there is no exception, that the per- 
fection of the intellect does bear a pro- 
portion to the size of the brain when 
compared with the aggregate bulk of the 
nerves which are connected with it, or, 
periiaps, more strictly still, with that of 
the spinal cord. For instance, the abso- 
lute size of the brain in the horse, is only 
about half the size of the human brain, 
but the mass of the nerves at their origin 
is more than ten times larger than that 
of man. In none of the lower animals 
is there any thing like the immense dis- 
proportion which exists in man, between 
the diameter of the spinal cord and that 
of the brain in every direction. In some 
there is scarce any disproportion at all. 
A more curious topic is the correspond- 
ency of the size of the human brain, or 
of particidar parts of it, with the various 
degrees of intellect and feeling which we 
find to exist in fact ; especially if viewed 
in connexion with the much-disputed 
question of the extent to which dinerent 
parts of the braiii are really subservient 
to the exercise of differing functions. In 
cases of idiocy, there is certainly little 
development of the fore part of the brtdn ; 
whereas we rarely meet with any one 
who has distinguished himself by intel- 
lectual attainments, in whom the same 
part is not considerably developed. The 
most decided opponent of phrenology 
must admit, that the fore part of the head 
is the seat of the intellectual faculties, 
and that those feelings and propensities 
which we possess in common with the 
lower animals, are exercised through 
changes which take place in the lateral 
and back parts. The warmest advocates 
of that system are compelled to acknow- 
ledge, that comparative size affords no 
indication of the degree of mental power, 
and to la^ it down as an axiom, that a 
small brain may evince great activity, 
whilst a large brain may be deficient m 



that respect The truth of the matter 
must obviously rest upon fact alone. 
Speculation founded upon any other basis, 
is as unphilosophical as it is fruidess. 
And so long as intelligent men are in 
any degree able to meet the facts usually 
adduced with some confidence by phre- 
nologists, by counter-facts, we can cmly 
say mat, with the exceptions just hinted 
at, a sufficient number of facts has not 
yet been accumulated to authorise us 
to rank phrenology among established 
sciences. 

A far more important practical p<»nt, 
is the copious distribution of blood-vessels 
through the entire cerebral mass, and the 
important influence the vital fluid has 
on its action, furnishing a supply and a 
power to a certain extent under our own 
control, and, therefore, worthy of our 
utmost attention in endeavouring to ar- 
rive at well-founded deductions as to the 
preservation of health. The weight of 
the brain is not more than one-fortieth 
of that of the whole body, and yet at the 
least one-tenth of all the blood sent out 
of the left ventricle of the heart is con- 
veyed to the head. So large is the 
quantity, that a special provision is made 
as to the manner of its introduction, to 
prevent any injurious effect from pre»- 
sure or unequal distribution. It must, 
likewise, be Dome in onind, that as the 
sphere of bone in which - the brain is 
contained is closely shut up from at- 
mospheric pressure, no material change 
can ever take place in the volume 
and force of its arterial circulation, 
without exerting a pressure on the brain 
itself, more injurious in character than 
that which is occasioned by a too great 
determination of blood to any other organ; 
whilst, on the other hand, a diminished 
supply by the arteries must cause a cor- 
responding enlargement and stagnaticn 
in the veins by which the blood is re- 
turned, in order to fill up the diminish- 
ed space. Now, that a diminution <^ 
power and action in the blood-vessels ia 
invariably connected with feeble mental 
manifestations, and an increased vigonr 
of circulation with mental activity, is 
evident from facts of every day occur- 
rence. The temporary arrest of the 
heart's action which occurs in syncope, 
or fainting, occasions an exactly aimuiur 
temporary- insensibility. And in delicate 
persons , and those reeoverine; from severe 
illness, a mere change from the horizontal 
to the sitting posture will often be suffi- 
; oient to induce faintness, simply from a 
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want of sufficient blood in the brain to 
sustain its action. Dr.' A. Combe relates 
a curious case, in which sensibility to a 
change of position was so extreme, that 
the subject of it, a youth, seemed to 
be of two different characters when sit- 
ting up or lying down. In the former 
case, be was inactive and looked apathetic 
and sullen : in the latter, his real powers 
of mind became manifest, and he was 
animated, talkative, and highly intelli- 
gent. Cases have likewise sometimes 
occurred in which, in consequence of a 
partial removal of the cranial bones by 
injury or disease, the action of the brain 
has become visible. Sir Astley Cooper 
had a young man brought to him who 
had lost a portion of his skull just above 
the eyebrow, and ^* oh examining the 
head," said Sir A., ** I distinctly saw the 
pulsation of the brain was regular and 
slow ; but at this time he was agitated 
by some opposition to his wishes, and 
directly the blood was sent with in- 
creased force to the brain, and the puls- 
ation became frequent and violent." A 
still more remarkable case is related by 
Dr. Caldwell as having occurred in a 
hospital in America. The subject of it 
was a female of the age of twenty-six, 
who, from a neglected state of disease, 
had lost a large portion of her scalp, 
skull-bone, and dura-mater, so that a cor- 
responding portion of the brain was laid 
bare. When she was in a dreamless 
sleep, her brain was motionless, and lay 
within the cranium. When her sleep 
was imperfect, and she was agitated by 
dreaming, her brain moved and protruded 
without the cranium. In vivid dreams, 
reported as such by herself, the protru- 
sion was considerable ; and when she was 
perfectly awake, especially if engaged in 
active thought and sprighuy conversation, 
it was still greater. 'Die mental energy 
sometimes evinced by public speakers, 
when excited by a moderate quantity of 
wine after a full meal, or when flushed 
merely by the ardour of debate, is an 
exemplification of the same fact. The 
increased current of blood, in consequence 
of external stimulus or of internally in- 
creased action, becomes even visible by 
the flashing and protrusion of the eye^ and 
the increased beating of the carotid and 
temporal arteries. '^It is well known," 
says Dr. Caldwell, '* that while intensely 
engaged in a memorable debate last win- 
ter at Washington, a distinguished senator 
hecame so dddy by the inordinate rush- 
ing of blood into his head, that he was 



obliged to sit down, and the senate ad- 
journed to give him time to recover. 
And more recently, a new member of 
the house of representatives, fell while 
speaking, and suddenly expired, from the 
same cause." Blood not duly oxygenated 
will cease to stimulate the brain, so that 
if the respiration of impure air be per- 
severed in, its action will be irrecover- 
ably lost ; but, on the other hand, if too 
hignly oxygenated, as by breathing oxygen 
gas instead of common air, the brain be- 
comes too much stimulated, and an in- 
tensity of action takes place bordering on 
inflammation, which, if continued, would 
also terminate in death. Dr. A. J. 
Thompson mentions having had some 
patients labouring under high delirium 
in a close, ill-ventilated room, who all be- 
came rapidly collected, merely by lower- 
ing the temperature of the apartment 
fourteen or fifteen degrees by the intro- 
duction of fresh air. 

The researches of modem physiology, 
more especially those of Sir C. Bell, Dr. 
Marshall Hall, and others, have added 
much to our knowledge of the structure 
and function of the nerves. Into these 
we cannot here enter ; but, perhaps, the 
following very brief outline may convey 
some general idea of the subject. Sensa- 
tion is conveyed by what are termed 
afferent nerves. Thus, when any object 
is depicted upon the retina or nervous 
expansion at tne back of the eye, or when 
the surface of any solid body comes in 
contact with the sentient extremities of 
the fingers, afferent nerves convey an 
impression to the brain, and there per- 
ception takes place. Let the trunk of 
these nerves be severed, or even to a 
certain extent diseased, and although the 
retina be perfect, and the nerves at the 
extremity of the fingers unaltered, there 
will be neither sight nor feeling : a change 
is thus produced in nervous matter at the 
surface, wherever situated; a certain 
eflect is propagated along the nerves 
which lead to the centre of conscious- 
ness ; and a third change takes place in 
the brain itself. In the case of voluntary 
motion there is a reverse process. We 
will to move some particular organ of 
the body. Here the affection commences 
in the brain itself, in which some change 
takes place. This is propagated hy ef- 
ferent nerves, (or by distinct efferent 
fibres of the same nerve,) to the muscles 
to be moved, exciting the requisite con- 
tractility. We have here again the most 
ample means of so fax ascertaining the 
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character of the proceae; for if the nerve 
be divided between the brain and the 
muscle to be set iu motion, no efibrt of 
the will avails to produce in it any con- 
tractility; wlierea0» if we irritate the 
nerve just below the part where it is 
divided, we find that the muscle will 
contract in the same manner as if a 
similar kind of irritation had been ap- 
plied to the nerve in its entire state. If 
there be little cerebral activity, muscular 
action will be slow and vacillating; if 
the mind be energetic, the muscles will 
act with promptitude and force; if ex- 
erted by the stimulus of passion, their 
action will become impetuous; or the 
muscular contraction may even pass the 
limit of health, and become involuntary 
and convulsive. 

But there are many operations of vital 
importance which may not be intrusted 
to . our judgment or inclination, and 
which are therefore partially or entirely 
removed from the control of voluntary 
muscles. Such, for instance, is the func- 
tion of respiration, which must be carried 
on perpetually, even during sleep ; and 
various movements connected with the 
digestive system — those which protect 
the windpipe, producing, if required, a 
convulsive action, which no effort even 
of the will can resist, and those which 
are necessary to conduct the aliment into 
the stomach, to effect there the process 
of digestioo, and conduct it £>rward 
through the alimentary canal; actions 
of which we are no noore conscious than 
we are, during health, of the unwearying 
pulsations of Qie heart, which never ceases 
to obey its appropriate stimulua during 
the whole period of our existence. Now, 
it is a curious. fact» that there is an imme- 
diate nervous communication on the part 
of the muscles by which these actions are 
effected, not with the brain, but with 
those other, centres of nervous energy to 
which we have already alluded — the me- 
dulla oblongata, the spinal cord, and the 
ganglions. Afferent nerves, from the par- 
ticular source . of irritation, appear, as it 
were, to convey intelligence to ^ese auxi- 
liary reservoirs, and an influence of some 
kind is instantly dispatched by efferent 
nerves to effect the necessary movement^, 
without effort, or even consciousness, on 
our part. The involuntary winking of ihe 
e^^e at short intervals, sneezipg and cough- 
log from specific sources of irrit&tipn, and 
the .closure of t^e pupil against a atrong 
lighi^ are all instances of the same kind 
of actionpj havADg for t^ir oti^ct th# 



especial pioteetion of diffiarent |iartB ol 
the body from injury, just as some of thoae | 
above enumerated are intended to preaerv^e 
us from imminent and immediate de- 
struction. The same kind of independent 
power, oc ** reflex action," as it is termed, 
IS witnessed in the voluntary muscles 
when the control of the will is auspended 
or lost. In cases even of perfect paralyaia 
of the lower extremities from angular 
distortion of the spine, contractions some- 
times of a violent character may be pro- 
duced in the muscles of Ihe leg, by merely 
pinching or pricking the external int^ii- 
ment, without any consciousness on the 
part of the patient of either sensadon or 
motion. And it would seem to be ex- 
tremely probable, that to this kind of 
nervous conomunication between the vo- 
luntaiy muscles and the spinal cord, is to 
be attributed the fact, that when a cer- ' 
tain train of actions has been voluntarily 
commenced, it will continue without any 
thing more than a general sustaining 
energy on the part of the will. We make 
a voluntary effi>rt to commence walking 
in a certain direction, but from the occu- 
pation of our mind in some particular 
train of thought, we are so fieu: nrom wind- 
ing every successive step, that we even 
lose all consciousness of our situation, 
and yet our limbs continue to move with 
regularity until we find ourselves at the 
place of our destination, or even, it may 
be, at some other which we had not. in- 
tended to visit, but to which the mere 
force of habit has conducted us. There 
is great reason to believe, that all those 
actions whieh in the lower animais are 
termed instinct! va, in ourselves emotional, 
which are performed without any idea of 
a purpose or any direction of the will, 
are efforts to which either the spinal coid 
or the ganglions, or both, constitute the 
centre of influence. We must, however, 
bjear in mind, that every oi^sm of the 
body, however independent of the brain 
its ooeasioiial actings or ordinary function 
may be, is more or less liable to be 
affected by. causes acting upcm the brain 
alone. " D* W. 
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CAVE OF CXCAHVJkUlLVAt JN EOyPT. 

Wb arrived, says fnadam CalderoB, at 
the ieentre of the cave, a 8unarb.;portdi, 
upwards of seventy feel hi^ ajid eae 
hundred and fiAy wide, acisording to the 
computation of a lascned traveUer. Tke 
rocka which auppart the gseat arch are sa 
sy.in«n^jtr«efllly dii^oBftd, m Io xiesemhlB 
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a work of art. The sun was already 
high, in the heavens, shining with intense 
brightness on the wild scenery that sur- 
rounded u»~^the rocks, and trees, and 
rushing waters. A. sensation of awe came 
over us as wo stood at the mouth of the 
cave; and, turning from day to night, 
strained our eyes to look down a deep 
descent into a gigantic vaulted hall, 
faintly lighted hy the red embers of a 
iire which the Indians had kindled near 
the entrance. . We made our way down 
a declivity of, it may be, one hundred 
and fifty feet, surrounded by blocks of 
stone and rock; and remained lost in 
astonishment at finding ourselves in this 
gloomy subterranean palace, surrounded 
by the most extraordinary, gigantic, and 
mysterious forms, which it is scarcely 
possible to beheve are the fantastic pro- 
ductions of the water which constantly 
trickles from the ro<^. I am shocked to 
confess it ; I would prefer passing it over ; 
but we had tasted noUiing that morning, 
and we had rode for eight hours, and 
were dying of hunger. Moreover, we 
travelled with a cook, a very tolerable 
native artist; but widiout sentiment — 
his heart in his stew-pan ; and he with* 
out the least compunction, had begun 
his ^ing and broiling operations in what 
seemed the very vestibule of Pharaoh's 
palace. Our own mozos and our Indian 
guides were assisting his operations with 
the utmost zeal; and, in a few minutes, 
some sitting round the ^re, and others 
upon broken pyramids, we refreshed our- 
selves with fried chicken, bread, and hard 
e^ga, before proceeding iarth^ on our 
exploring expedition. Unromantic as 
this proceeding was, we looked, Indians 
and all, rather awful, )vith no other light 
than the ruddy glare of the fire, flickering 
upon the strange, gigantic forms in that 
vast labyrinth; and as to what we felt, 
our valour and strength of mind were in- 
creased sevenfold. Twenty-four huge 
piae torches were then lighted, each man 
carrying one. To K and me were 

given Ughted wax candies^ in casa by 
accident any one should go astray from* 
his companions, and lose his way, as 
would too certainly happen, in the dif- 
ferent windings,- and galleries, and com- 
partments of the caye, and be alone in 
the darkness. . We walked on in awe 
and wonder, the guides lighting up the 
sides of the cavern 'with their torches. 
Unfortunately it is indescribable: as in 
tlie fantastic forms of the clouds, every 
one sees some different credtion of his 



fancy in these stupendous mastes. It is 
said that the first sala — ^for travellers have 
pretended to divide it into halls, and a 
very little imagination may do so — ^is 
about two hundred feet long, one hundred 
and seventy wide, and one hundred and 
fifty in height; a noble apartment. The 
walls are shaded with different colours of 
green and orange ; great sheets of stalac* 
tites hang from the roof: and white 
phantoms, palm trees, lofty pillars, pyra-^ 
mids, porches, and a thousand other iU 
hisions surround us on all sides. One 
figure, concerning which all agree, is a 
long-haired goat— the evil one in l^at 
form. Some say that there are no living 
animals here ; but there is no doubt that 
there are bats ; and an exploring party/ 
who passed the night here, not only 
heard the hissing of the rattlesnake, but 
were startled by the apparition of a fierce 
leopard, whose loud roarings were echoed 
amongst the vaults; and who, after gas- 
ing at them by the light of the torches, 
stalked majestically back into the dark- 
ness. We passed on into the second saUj 
collecting as we went fragments of the 
shining stones, our awe and astonishment 
increasing at every step. Sometimes we 
seemed to be in a subterranean Egyptian 
temple. The architecture was decidedly 
Egyptian, and the strange forms of the 
animais resembled those of the uncouth 
Egyptian idols ; which, together with 
the pyramids and obelisks, made me 
think that perhaps that ancient people 
took the idea of their architecture, and of 
many of their strange shapes, from some 
natural cave of this description, just as 
nature herself suggested the idea of the 
beautiful Corinthian pillar. Again, we 
seemed to enter a tract of country which 
had been petrified. Fountains of con- 
gealed water, trees hung with frozen moss^ 
pillars covered with gigantic acanthus 
leaves, pyramids of ninety feet high, 
losing their lofty heads in the darkness 
of the vault, and looking like works of 
the pre- Adamites ; yet no being but He 
who inhabits eternity could have cre- 
ated them. This second hall, as loftv ae 
the other, may be nearly four hundred 
feet in length. We then passed into a 
sort of douMe gallery, separated by enor- 
mous pyramidal formations, stalagmites ; 
those which are formed by water dropping' 
on the earth. The gronnd was damp ;' 
and occasionally great drops trickUd on 
our heads from the vaults above. Here 
gothic shrines, odd figures. Some that 
looked like mumoaaei^ osiers Uke oid ineQ 
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with long beards, appal ui like figjur^ 
that we see in some wild dream. These 
are intermingled with pyramids, obelisks, 
baths that seem made of the purest ala- 
baster, etc. Here the cave is very wide, 
about two hundred feet, it is said. When 
we left this double gallery, we came .to 
another vast corridor, supported by lofty 
pillars, covered with creeping plants ; but 
especially with a row of the most gigantic 
cauliflowers, each leaf delicately chiselled, 
and looking^ like a fitting food for the 
colossal dwellers of the cavern. But to 
attempt any thing like a regular descrip- 
tion IS out of the question. We gave 
ourselves up to admiration, as our torches 
flashed upon the masses of rock, the hills 
crowned with pyramids, the congealed 
torrents that seem to helong to winter 
at the north pole, and the lofty doric 
columns that bring us back to the pure 
skies of Greece. But amongst all tnese 
curious accidents produced by water, none 
is more curiously exquisite than an am- 
phitheatre, with regular benches, sur* 
mounted by a great organ, whose pipes, 
when struck, give forth a deep sound. It 
is really diiflcmt not to believe that some 
gigantic race once amused themselves in 
these petrified solitudes, or that we have 
not invaded the sanctuary of some mys- 
terious and superhuman beings. It is 
said that this cavern has been explored 
for four leagues, and yet that no exit has 
been discovered. As for us, I do not 
know how far we went : our guides said 
a league. It seemed impossible to think 
of time when we looked at these great 
masses, formed drop by drop, slowly and 
rarely, and at distant intervals falling; 
and looked back upon the ages that 
must have elapsed since these gigantic 
formations began. At length, on ac- 
count of the loose stones, the water, and 
the masses of crystal rock that we had to 
climb over, our guides strongly recom- 
mended us to return. It was difiicult to 
turn away our eyes from the great un- 
formed masses that now seemed to fill 
the cave as far as the eye could reach. 
It looked like the world in chaos : na- 
ture's vast workshop, from which she 
drew the materials which her hand was 
to reduce to form and order. We retraced 
our 8.teps slowly and lingeringly through 
these subterranean palaces, feeling that 
one day was not nearly sufiicient to explore 
them; yet thankful that we had not left 
the country without seeing them. The 
skeleton of a man was discovered here 
by some travellers^ ly wg on his side, the 



head nearly covered with crystallization. 
He had probably entered these lab3rrinths 
alone, either from rash curiosity or to 
escape from pursuit, lost his way, and 
perished from hunger. Indeed, to find 
the way back to the entrance of the cave 
is nearly impossible, without some clue 
to guide the s^ps amongst these winding 
galleries, halls, and issues, aud entries, 
and divided corridors. Though there 
are some objects so striking that tiiey 
may immediately be recognised — such as 
the amphitheatre, for instance — there is 
a monotony even in the variety. And I 
can imagine the unfortunate man wan- 
dering amongst obelisks, and pyramids, 
and alabaster baths, and Grecian columns; 
amongst frozen torrents that could not 
assuage his thirst, and trees with marble 
fruit and foliage, and crystal vegetables 
that mocked his hunger ; and pale phan- 
toms with long hair, and figures in shrouds 
that could not relieve his distress; and 
then his cries for help, where the voice 
gives out an echo, as if all the pale 
dwellers in the cave answered in mockery, 
and then his torch becoming extinguish- 
ed, and he lying down exhausted and in 
despair, near some inhospitable marble 
porch, to die. As we went along, our 
guides had climbed up and placed wax 
candles on the top of all the highest 
points, so that their pale glimmering 
light pointed out the way to us on our 
return : the Indians begged they might 
be left there, ''on account of the blessed 
souls in purgatory," which was done. I 
never saw, or could have imagined, so 
beautiful an effect as tliat of the daytight 
in the distance, entering b^ the mouth of 
the cave ; such a faint misty blue, con- 
trasted with the fierce red light of the 
torches, and broken by the pillars through 
which its pale rays struggled. It looked 
so pure and holy, that it seemed like the 
light from an angel's wings at the portak 
.of the cittd dolente. What would that 
poor traveller have given to have seen its 
friendly rays! After climbing out, and 
leaving the damp, cool, subterraneous air, 
the atmosphere felt dry and warm, as we 
sat down to rest at the mouth of the 
cavern, surrounded by our Indian torch- 
bearers. — Life in Mexico, 

GOOD ADVICE. 

Never forget the kindnesses which 
others do for you : never upbraid othen 
with the courtesies which you do for them. 
— Bfurkitt, 
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NAAMAN THE SYRIAN. 

How often are we reminded, that no 
rank in society con be exempt from the 
vicissitudes of life ! Disease and death as- 
sail the prince, as well as the peasant. 
Neither the cottage nor the palace can 
exclude affliction; the former is not a 
dwelling too mean, nor the latter a habi- 
tation too grand, for sorrow and suffering 
to enter. Grades in life there are, and, 
in a rightly constituted state of things, 
ever must be ; but God is no respecter of 
persons, either when he smiles or frowns. 
The history of Naaman is an instruc- 
tive commentary on the truth of these 
remarks. He was *'- captain of the host of 
the king of Syria, and a great man with 
his master, and honourable, because by 
him the Lord had siven deliverence unto 
Syria: he was also a mighty man in 
valour, but he was a leper." How startling 
the exception in the details of his great- 
ness! One painful circumstance dims 
the brightness of his honours, and shades 
the splendour of his prospects. Un min- 
gled gratifications must not be looked for 
here. The disease of Naaman baffled all 
the skill of the physicians in the court of 
Syria, and his case appeared hopeless. 

It happened, during one of the incur- 
sions of the Syrians into the land of Israel, 
that a little Jewish maid was taken cap- 
tive, and given to Naaman's wife, as an 
attendant. She saw the melancholy con- 
dition of her master, and having heard of 
the miracles wrought by the prophets of 
her people, she said to her mistress, 
" Would God my lord were with the 
prophet that is in Samaria ! for he would 
recover him of his leprosy." This de- 
claration was repeated to Naaman, and 
the king, his master, anxious for the re- 
covery of his favourite, sent him with 
letters of recommendation to the monarch 
of Israel; who, supposing there was a 
design to entrap him into a quarrel, rent 
his clothes, as a sign of perturbation and 
grief. Elisha, the prophet, hearing of 
what had occurred, and doubtless in- 
structed by God how to act, sent to the 
king, requesting that Na'aman might be 
directed to him, when he should ** know 
that there was a prophet in Israel. So 
Naaman came with his horses and with 
his chariot, and stood at the door of the 
house of Elisha. And Elisha sent a 
messenger unto him, saving. Go and 
wash in Jordan seven times, and thy 
flesh shall cojne again to thee, and thou 
shalt be clean." The washing of itself 
would not remove the disease; as the 



water of Jordan had no sanative qualities 
in them ; nor had the sevenfold repeti- 
tion of the ablutions — a number by many 
invested with a mystic importance — ^any 
thing to do with the removal of his dis- 
ease, except so far as they had reference 
to a literal obedience to the prophet's in- 
structions. The command could easily be 
fulfilled. 

"But Naaman was wroth, and went 
away, and said, Behold, I thought. He 
will surely come out to me, and stand, 
and call on the name of the Lord his God, 
and strike his hand over the place, and 
recover the leper." Pride, lurking in the 
heart of the noble, here exhibited itself. 
He forgot, or knew not, that to the Master 
of Elisha he was no more than any other 
man ; and the prophet formed the same 
estimate uf him as his Master. Naaman 
was wroth, too, because his expectation 
had not been realized. But he should at 
first have been sure that they were rea- 
sonable. He came as a suitor ; it was 
not fitting, then, that he should prescribe. 
It appaars he did not doubt the ability of 
the prophet to cure him, but he wished 
that the cure should be effected in his 
own way. 

Neither did the place where he was to 
wash himself please him. But with a 
spirit chafed at being foiled in his ex- 
pectations, he exclaims, " Are not Abana 
and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better 
than all the waters of Israel ? May I not 
wash in them, and be clean?" This is the 
contradictory spirit of human nature ! of 
what importance to him could be the 
place, if he were but cured ? and why wish 
to retain his disease until he returned to 
Syria, when a speedy'deliverance from it 
might be effected? Why, too, by his re- 
fusal, hazard all hopes of recovery ? J* He 
turned and went away in a rage," But 
he had sensible servants, -and they said, 
" My father, if the prophet had bid thee 
do some great thing, wouldest thou not 
liave done it? how much rather then, 
when he saith to thee. Wash, and be 
clean?" a requirement so easy; to be 
followed by results so important. He 
was convinced; his anger had cooled. 
" Then went he down, and dipped him- 
self seven times in Jordan, according to 
the saying of the man of God : and his 
flesh came again like unto the flesh of a 
little child, and he was clean." 

There is a leprosy worse than that of 
Naaman, which is found afflicting all the 
children of men — sin. It has its seat in 
the soul, and there its worst effects are 
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viiiUe, altluH;^li Ibe h^dy loo has be- 
come th« victim of it9 dettructive agency. 
I( poUutM tbe wbole man. He is «• 
much •eparated from all the bojy and 
good in the universe, while the plague 
spot is upon him, as was the lepev from 
t^M congregation of Israel. But, alas! 
few are affected on account of it, because 
the universality of the disease — one evi- 
dence of its fatal character — ^prevents most 
minds from perceiving it to be anything 
peculiar. Were the number afflicted by 
sin small, and were these surrounded by 
a multitude of holy beings on earth, they 
would not fail to be more conscious of the 
guilt of sin, by the mighty contrast. Yet 
surely, that guUt is not the less dangerous 
or displeasing to God, because shared in 
common with others-— because universal? 

3ut must men of necessity continue 
thus infected, and, during the short stage 
ef their probationary career, let matters 
take their course, because amendment or 
cure is impossible? This is a solemn 
question. JBternal results hang upon the 
answer. Thanks be unto God, we are 
directed by the Spirit of grace to the 
great Physician of souls, one who heals 
all diseases, and whose skill enables him 
to restore even the dead to life. The 
apeciiic remedy he employs, which has 
proved efficacious to millions, is still 
available for all. A greater Prophet than 
he of Carmel bids us come to him. We 
may have fallen into the same error, rela- 
tive to the source of cure that the master 
of Naaman did. He sent to the mo- 
narch of Israel. But it was not from 
him the remedy was to come. So now 
many go to the world for comfort, but it 
cannot ** minister to*a mind diseased." It 
only adds fuel to the flame. Now, Christ 
says to those who are thus seeking rest and 
finding none, " Come unto me, and I will 
give you rest, " *' I am the Lord tliat healeth 
thee," Matt xi. 29; Kxod. xv. 26. 

What are the directions we are to 
follow? " Wash you, make you clean," 
Isa. L 16. Where ? In what ? 

** There it a fountain mvi with blood, 
Prawn from Imin9nuel'i TeiiiB; 
And sinners plunged beneath that flood, 
Lose all their guilty stains." 

By that blood is remission of sins. It 
has atoned for our guilt to God, and who- 
soever believeth in Him who died '* the 
just for the unjust," will be treated as 
righteous, the blood of Jesus Christ 
having cleansed him from aU sin. He 
has a new heart given to him, and a right 
spirit^ and ia become as << a little child." 



Is there anything heve against which 
man can object? Are not the conditions 
of reeovery phiiiily stated, and easy of 
compliafice ? Siir«ky all en whose earn tlie 
glad tidinga of deliv^ranee from th« fatal 
malady of sin hai^ fallen, will crowd to 
the Saviour, and seek restoration to tpi* 
ritual health ! Alas f such is tbe doprar 
vity and degradation of human nature, 
that men are unwilling to agree to the 
method of cure. They wish to prescribe 
for thems^vea. They think the end 
may he attained in some other way. 
They set up their judgment against that 
of ''the only wise God." The terms of 
forgiveness and restoration to purity of 
soul are, to them, too humiliating ; and, 
like Naaman, they risk the forfeiture of 
all hopee of cure, by questioning the pro- 
priety of the prescription of the great 
rhysieian, and they turn away, with a 
proud, offended spirit, from the only re- 
storative heaven or earth ean supply. 

But may we not^ in the wordis of the 
servants of the Syrian noble, say, '* If 
the Lord had bid thee do somo great 
thing, wouldest thou not have done it?" 
Perhaps many would readily undergo 
penances, mortifications of body, pilgrim- 
ages, difficult labours : but there i» a ten^ 
deney in all these performances to en- 
gender spiritual pride, tbe very thing 
that needs to he suhdued; arid these 
wtMild n«ver propitiate Divine justice. 
" By the deeds of the law th^e shall no 
flesh be justified in his sight," Horn. iii. 
20, Such things as these Jehovah does 
not require. He asks nothing from us tbat 
so taxes the powers of human onduraaee, 
and that would necessarily interfere with 
the lawful duties of active life. (See Rora. 
X. 6-^10.) What he demands is pei^^tly 
compatible with the exercise of every rebr 
tive and social obligation, and when sub- 
mitted tov leads to their better perforavkace. 

The guilt of sin is, tlierefore, greatly 
increased by the refusal of the olfers c^ 
the gospel, when the real ground of re* 
jection is, that there is no i^^portunity for 
the display and exaltation of self-vighte- 
ousness. Oh that men were wise, and 
that they ceased to eling to a bcokea 
reed ! Would they but listen to the direc- 
tions of the great Physician, and ae^ the 
renewal of their hearts, and the posses- 
sion of everlasting happiness in the way 
marked out by him, not more certain was 
the cure of Naaman, than would he their 
deliverance from the dominion and cone 
of sin. 

In the case of ainnerfi God dooa not 
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wait for their applicatioa to him ; but he 
comee forth to meet them ; calls to them 
as they are passing by, unconscious of 
the terrible malady that is consuming 
their soul, and, pointing out their danger, 
tells them of an infallible remedy, which 
he implores them to use ; at the same 
time, charging them with sin, revealing 
a method of forgiveness, and beseeching 
them to accept it. Is not this amazing ? 
God stooping to man ! The offended 
imploring the offender to be reconciled ! 
The Judge entreating the convicted cri- 
minal to ask for pardon ! The Sovereign, 
in whose hands are life and death, in- 
viting, with earnestness, the rebel to ac- 
cept of free forgiveness, and be willing to 
be restored to his favour, and to a digni- 
fied and glorious position at his own 
right hand ! What more could God have 
dune? Angels stand transfixed with 
wonder; at a loss which to regard as 
tlie more surprising, God's overwnelming 
condescension and tenderness, or man's 
unutterable folly and wickedness, in re- 
jecting him. 

Reader, what have you done„ or what 
will you do ? At the foot of the cross a 
fountain gushes forth, wliose waters can 
make you whiter than snow, and prepare 
you for association with the pure and 
glorious assembly before the throne. 
Have you washed therein, and become 
clean ? If not, will you ? When ? The 
time of your departure may be at hand, 
the hour of existence may be waning 
fast, and that fountain may soon be 
sealed against you. Delay may be death ; 
trifling, worse than death. *' Whatso- 
ever thy hand findetb to do, do it with 
thy might ; for there is no work, nor de- 
vice, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the 
crave, whither thou goest," £ccl. iz. 10. 
Cry, with a determin^ and believing heart, 

•* To the dear fountain of thj blood. 

Incarnate God, I fly; 
Here let me wash my spotted soul 

From crimes of deepest die. 
A guilty, weak, and helpless worm, 

On thy kind arms I fall ; 
Be thou my strength and righteoasnesB, 

My Jesus and my all." 

T. A. 



A HAPPY MISTAKE. 

Dr. Malan was to set off at twelve 
for Louvain. " Gentlemen, is there no 
seat for me here ?" said he, on coming up 
to one of the steam coaches on the rail- 
road. There was one seat left; he 
stepped in, the trumpet sounded, and the 
carnage rolled on. 

Near the minister sot a soldier, befoore 



him two young tradesmen, and at a little 
distance a captain. " Here is something 
for you," said he to the soldier, handing 
over to him a tract ; *Mt is the story of a 
soldier, and may interest you." All this 
man's neighbours wished to see the book; 
they even stretched their hands to re- 
ceive a book for themselves, and in a few 
minutes five or six tracts were distri- 
buted. " This is a charming book," said 
one of the young men, when he had 
finished, ''as instructive as it is well 
written. It is quite captivating." " It is 
at least a good book," replied his compa- 
nion, '' and preferable to all those which 
are circulating in our days; for wfaal 
does one read ? Dramas, romances, and 
all sorts, of foolish inventions : of what 
use is it to read them? You yawn, or 
you dream, when you have read, if not 
worse." 

" So you like serious books ?" said Dr, 
Malan. 

" I like a good style," said one of the 
young men, ''and especially good thoughts; 
and this book will give me something to 
reflect upon." 

" Do you think of the subject which it 
treats, sir — the salvation of your soul ?" 

'' We must confess," answered the se- 
cond young man, " that nobody talks to 
us on that subject, and that we think very 
little of it." 

" But does your religion not teach you 
to think of it?" 

" Our religion ! Our religion is, with 
some, an imposture ; with others, a gross 
superstition ; and I feel an equal con- 
tempt for both of these things! The 
consequence is, sir, that the whole of the 
youth of Belgium, and many of their 
fathers, hate the spiritual yoke under 
which they are groaning, and eagerly 
wish and wait for a deliverance." 

At this moment the guard opened 
the door to examine the cards, and Dr. 
Malan perceived that, by a mistake, he 
had taken a third-class seat, though his 
card was for a seat in the second. He 
blessed his Master in his heart for this 
mistake, and prayed that it might be 
made useful. 

" Yes, sir," continued the voung man, 
" we are kept in a shameful ignorance. 
We are not allowed to read the Bible — 
that Divine book of which your little hock 
speaks so well ; they^onceal it from us ; 
no one has it, no one thinks of it ; and if 
we ever see it, it is in Latin. As to 
worldly books, and of the worst sort, 
those which destroy all morality and all 
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good sense, such books are not wanting, 
and our priests take good care not to for- 
bid them." His companion added: ** And 
mark, sir, that the men who pretend to 
be our leaders, usurp the right of the 
Creator. My conscience is mine, is it 
not? And who can scrutinize and judge 
my conscience, but God ? Still, according 
to our teachers, I must go and confess 
my most secret thoughts to them, if I 
wish to find the peace of my heart. This 
is real mockery, and an usurpation of the 
rights of God." 

" Well, gentlemen," said the minister, 
" what do you do for your souls, and for 
your eternal welfare, in such circum- 
stances?" 

** Not much, sir : I certainly believe in 
the Divine mercy, and I hope God will 
forgive my sins j but for the rest I confess 
my ignorance. I hear some speak of re- 
ligion, but I doubt of their sincerity. 1 
cannot place my confidence in dead 
saints, nor in a dead woman, (the Virgin 
Mary.) Were all the saints true saints ? 
If they were, are they not dead ? If their 
souls are in heaven, what have they to do 
with mine that is on the earth ? Are thev 
God, to be able to know what takes place 
in me ? And, as to the mother of CU)d, 
as they call her, her worship is with some 
the worship of a fine woman, with others 
a true idolatry, as gross and as stupid as 
the idolatry of the Indians. I hate such 
things!" 

" And I think you are right to hate 
them, sir ; but what will become of your 
soul when you leave this world?" 

** This is a solemn question," answered 
they ; " please, sir^ to tell us what you 
think on this subject." 

The minister then gave an exposition 
of the plan of God for the salvation of 
sinners, and insisted especially on this 
point, that Jesus ChiPist is a perfect and 
complete Saviour. He quoted some of 
the clearest declarations of the Scriptures. 

" This is admirable," said one of them, 
when he had finished. ''This is a religion 
of love, and not of fear. What a differ- 
ence from our»! How much stronger, how 
much more captivating is love than fear !" 

" You must'know, sir," said the other, 
" that our Romish priests never say four 
words, of which two, if not three, are not 
about hell. They constantly show us the 
flames of hell, or tile flames of purgatory, 
so that the people become afraid of God, 
and decide to embrace the ceremonies 
of religion, because a man likes better to 
give his coat than his skin. No love, 



sir ; not the least atom of love ! For even 
those who talk of their devotion to the 
heart of Jesus and the heart of Mary, do 
nothing but from a motive of fear, and to 
escape from the fire of hell." 

" All this is a mere traffic," added his 
companion, "for all their devotions are 
concluded with money paid to the priests; 
and, after all, it is money that delivers 
some from hell, and others from purga- 
tory. If only the priest were charitable 
in his ignorance, since he supposes that 
it is in his power to deliver souls from 
purgatory, he ought to do it willingly, 
and without being paid for it. But his 
charity is a merchandise ; you buy it for 
money ; the more silver you give, the 
more you have of it ; and if you pay him 
well, he will be ready to say mass with 
tears in his eyes." 

The minister interrupted them to bring 
them back to the subject of salvation. 
He endeavoured to make them under- 
stand the great gift of God, which is 
Jesus Christ, and they seemed to under- 
stand it. The conversation lasted a long 
time, and when he alighted from the 
carriage at Louvain, they took leave of 
him in a very afl*ectionate manner. 



OLD HUMPHREY ON MYSTERIOUS 
ADVERIISSMENTS. * 

Almost every reader of the public 
journals, especially of "The Times," must 
have been, at one season or other, ar- 
rested by the mysterious advertisements 
which not unfrequently appear. These 
advertisements are usually the mediums 
of communication between those who are 
ignorant of each other's whereabout, or 
who, knowing it, have motives for avoid- 
ing the accustomed channel of epistolary 
correspondence, whim, policy, deceit, 
interest, shame, fear, crime, and other 
less x;ensurable qualities, have their full 
share in these mysterious communica- 
tions. 

Suppose, as this subject seems novel, * 
we take a glance at a file of **The Times," 
making a brief comment on such articles | 
of the mysterious kind as may take our 
attention. Here is one to begin with, 
and no doubt we shall find others as we 
proceed. We will treat each advertise- 
ment as if it had but just appeared in 
the newspaper. 

" B. will be glad of a private interview .. 
with C. at his convenience." ; 

And who are B. and C. ? and with ' 
what object is this private interview to 
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take place? The wide field of conjecture 
is open— there is ample room for specu- 
lation. The case, whatever it he, is not 
an urgent one ; it is no afiair of life and 
death, or it would not he allowed to 
stand over in so leisurely a way, to suit 
the convenience of C. Perhaps B. is an 
attorney, or a surgeon, or a monied man ; 
and C. has applied to him for counsel, 
or assistance. Or, perhaps C. has to 
communicate something of supposed im- 
portance to B. But if we guess for an 
hour, it will hring us not a whit nearer 
the truth. The interview must take place, 
and all that we can do is to hope that it 
will he to the advantage of hoth parties. 
•* E. P. wishes to hear of his friends." 
Ay, hut how comes it that £. P. is 
absent from his friends ? or how is it 
that he does not give them an address, 
thereby enabling them to hold direct 
communicatiP with him without useless 
expense and trouble? Is he hiding him- 
self? or wandering without a settled 
home ? or afraid to trust them with his 
place of abode ? Charity, that hopeth all 
things, should lead us to put the kindest 
construction ' on the conduct of others. 
It may be, that £. P. has good reasons 
for remaining in the shade ; hut while we 
hope this, we have reason for fears. 

" G. A. F. — 1 am glad to find you 
admit your conduct to be indefensible in 
quitting your home and employment ; 
pray, therefore, consider the anxiety we 
are all in, and the dangei:ous state of 
your poor mother, and return home im- 
mediately. We shall not reproach you, 
be assured ; but, on the contrary, will do 
all in our power to remove any cause of 
unhappiness. G. F." 

It seems as if G. A. F. has taken the 
fiiist proper step to recover his lost ground 
— he has acknowledged his error. Let 
ns hope that the second will be taken 
also ; and that he wm gladden the heart 
of his poor moth'er by' returning to his 
employment : with contrition, humility of 
mind, and an earnest seeking for God's 
blessing, the worst case may be mended. 
Get back G. A. F. to the point whence 
you wandered into crooked pathways. 
** Rend your heart and not your ga»- 
jnents, and turn unto the Lord your 
God," Joel ii. Id, and you will find that 
there is yet peace in store for you. 

** Alpha is informed, that his informa- 
tion shall be considered strictly confi- 
dential, and that he shall be suhjected to 
no annoyance whatever in consequence 
of giving it." 



And what is the delinquency, Alpha, 
that thou art About to disclose? and who 
are they whose misconduct thou hast 
made up thy mind to arraign ? If con- 
science urges thee on, speak and act 
boldly ; but if tbou art moved by interest, 
envy, hatred, or malice, make a pause. 

** Boatswain may proceed — Hambro', 
May 3rd." 

Have we a smuggler here, and is 
Hambro' the place of rendezvous? Ham- 
bro', or Hamburgh, is a free city of Ger- 
many, seated on the rivers Elbe and 
Alster, famous for commerce ; and it 
may be that Boatswain is thus directed 
to proceed there by his employer, who is 
not aware exactly of his present situation. 
This is a mere conjecture, an arrow shot 
at a venture, perhaps very wide of the 
mark ; but if Boatswain be really a con- 
traband dealer, the sooner he quits his 
questionable occupation, and gets into 
an honest calling the better. ** He that 
walketh uprightly walketh surely : but he 
that perverteth his ways shall be known," 
Prov. X. 9. 

" To Alfred. The letter has come 
safely to hand, for which accept a thou- 
sand thanks." 

A welcome communication it seems, 
conveying good tidings, or containing 
some substantial proof of remembrance, 
kindness, or affection. The safe receival, 
however, of the letter being acknow- 
ledged in the newspaper, implies some 
mystery — some motive on the part of 
Alfred why he should not be addressed 
openly. Perhaps we had better not pur- 
sue the subject farther, lest it lead to the 
conclusion that, though possibly it may 
be a case of kindness, probably it is not 
unalloyed with error. 

" Should this meet the eye of L. W., 
she is earnestly entreated to go imme- 
diately to her mother's at KensiStgton, 
where she will be afiectionately received, 
and every thing forgiven. Her family 
and friends are in the deepest anguish 
and distress of mind, and timely attention 
to this may prevent fatal consequences." 
And is L. W. one of the many mis- 
taken wanderers who seek abroad what 
they have not endeavoured to secure at 
home ? Who hope to find more peace 
with strangers than with their friends? 
A home and a mother are among the 
last things that should be willingly for- 
saken ; and L. W. will no doubt find, 
if she have not found already, that a false 
step is much easier taken than it is re- 
traced. At present her parent has a 
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home and a hMrt open to her, and it 
will be well if ihe undervalues neither 
the one nor the other, 

"To A. a X.— Yei; B. C. will meet 
him to-morrow any time he may fix, or 
on Saturday before 12 o'clock. B. C, 
Postroffice, Strand." 

There b a business-like appearance in 
this advertisement — a promptitude and 
straightforwardness that implies the par- 
ties to be anxious to settle the point be- 
tween them. The time specified, too, 
"before 12 o'clock," gives the affair a 
day-light openness, that relieves it from 
sinister associations ; and yet, after all, 
it may be other than it appears. No 
doubt by this time A. B. X. has put his 
hand to paper, and that now a letter for 
B. C. is lying at the Strand Post-office. 

" F — y and M — ie are once more 
implored to return to their brokeh-heart- 
ed parents. All will be forgiven if they 
return. M — ^ie should well consider for 
what and for whom she forsakes father, 
mother, brothers, and little sister, all of 
whom pray and implore her to return to 
them. Er — ." 

F — y, y<2U are treading in slippery 
pathways ! M — ^ie, you are planting 
thorns in your pillow ! The seeds you 
are sowing will spring up and bud and 
blossom, and bear bitter fruit. Oh that 
entreaty could reach you, enter into 
your erring heart, and sink into your 
souls ! To-day may be in time; to-mor- 
row may be too late to return! Why 
should ye wring the hearts that love you, 
and bring on yourselves deep remorse ? 

« March 3rd.— W. C. M." 

He must be a shrewd guesser who 
could give even a probable signification 
to this advertisement. The date given 
may set forth the time of a birth, a bap- 
tism, a wedding, or a death. It may 
announce a period for an interview for 
the payment of a debt, the sailing of a 
ship, the quitting a habitation, or for 
the entering on a new engagement. It 
may refer to a trifle or a thing of im- 
portance ; it may be connected with good 
or evil ; it may be wholly confined to 
time, or it may lead to consequences 
stretching out to eternity. 

" A. M. B. — Return, and, by medical 
treatment, you may recover from your 
present state of mental aberration* The 
sufferings of your friends cannot be ex- 
pressed." 

A melancholy case this, no doubt. 
A. M . B., instead of shunning his friends, 
should seek them, and remain among 



them. Whether his malady be brougiit 
about by imprudence, by looking oq wine 
when it appears bright in the glass, or 
whether it be a direct visitation of tfae 
Almighty, he should hedge himself round 
with the protection, counsel, and kind- 
ness of those who are interested in his 
welfare. A wanderer from his friends 
with a disturbed intellect is indeed a 
pitiable being. 

" To B. A. Five pounds will be given." 

That is, in all probability, oa conditiosi 
that lie does what he has undertaken to 
do. If he gives the promised informa- 
tion, or conveys to its owner the article 
he has found, or explains the process 
with which he is acquainted. He has, 
no doubt, to earn his five pounds in some 
way or other, unless he have already ren- 
dered a service which this sum is in- 
tended to recompense. If B. A. be rich, 
the five pounds will hard|pi be wordi his 
acceptance ; but if he be poor, it may 
ereatly add to his comforts. At any rate, 
let us hope that the service done, or to 
be done, is an honest One, and that the 
reward will be well laid out. 

" Anonymous letter. — If 'One who 
wishes to be honeat,' will communicate 
confidentially relative to the system of 
abstraction, he may rely on seoresy, and 
will be remunerated for his trouble. Ad- 
dress to J. P." 

And now a settled plan of dishonesty, 
a system of abstraction is to be brought 
to light, " Honesty is, indeed, the hesi 
policy." The ground will now crumble 
beneath the feet of those who imagine 
they stand safely. So true it is that 
^* there is no peace unto the wicked." 
The writer of the letter seems to be one 
who cannot rest by night, or be at ease 
by day, while he is a partaker with evil 
doers. The Sooner he despatches a letter 
to J. P. the better, but his accepting s 
recompence will render the rectitude of 
his intentions questionable. 

" Should this meet the eye of C. £. M., 
who left his home early on Monday 
last, and is supposed either to have gone, 
or is about to go, abroad, and he wfll 
write to his parents, he will now find that 
they are anxious to further his views." 

Ferhaps here has been a mutual error. 
C. E. M. may have fixed his mind on 
some course, unreasonable either in itse{( 
or as to the manner or time of pursuing 
it, and his parents may have been hanh, 
arbitrary, or uncomplying. Matter^ have 
arrived at a crisis, and .C. £. M., in anger 
or despair, has left his home, either to 
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carry out kui plant, or reeUewly to seek 
a foreign land. It ia very doubtful whe- 
ther C. E. M, will ever cast his eyes on 
the advertisement, or, seeing it, return 
home, till resentment is exchanged for 
repentance. "Chil4ren, obey your pa- 
rents in all tlnngs : for this is well pleas- 
ing unto the Lord. Fathers, provoke 
not your children to anger, lest they be 
discouraged," Col. iii. 20, 21. 

"C. N. J.— T. regrete exceedingly 
what has occurred. It was done in a 
moment of irritation, and C. N. J. may 
be assured, if he will forget it, the same 
shall never occur again. Direct to T., 
care of 



thus the mystierkme advertisements of 
"The Times" may excite increased in- 
terest, and afford additional gratification. 



Oh what mischief has the tongue occa- 
sioned ! Truly, ** the tongue can no man 
Ume," Jas. iii. 8. What terrible conse- 
quences have followed anger. ** He that 
hath no rule over his own spirit is like a 
city that is broken down, and without 
walls," Prov. xxv. 28. Again and again, 
no doubt, T. has read the words, ** Be 
not hasty in thy spirit to be angry," 
Eccl. vii. 9, and "Let all bitterness, 
and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and 
evil speaking, be put away from you, 
with all malice : and be ye kind one to 
another," Eph. iv. 31 ; and y#t he has 
allowed his tiemper to burst forth as a 
flood : so that he has either said or done 
that which has fallen like scalding oil on 
another's heart, and which is now a cause 
of deep affliction to his own. If C. N. J. 
ia wise, he will not absent himself as a 
fugitive, fostering resentment ; but rather 
forgive the offence committed against 
him, and proffer the hand of fellowship 
to the offender. The wounds inflicted 
by passion are often difficult to heal ; and 
judging by the earnestness of T., he has 
great doubts whether his trespass will be 
passed over. Well would it be, did we 
all of us heed more the exhortation, " If 
it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live 
peaceably with all men," Rom. xii. 18. 

Having thus far proceeded, it will be 
needless to prosecute the subject farther. 
Different readers will attach different 
meanings to the paragraphs quoted ; and 
many will, perhaps, give shrewder guesses 
than mine' as to their real signification. 
A public journal is an epitome of life, 
an abridged account of every-day hu- 
man affairs ; and the mysterious adver- 
tisements which appear in its columns, 
eonstitutc one of its peculiarities. The 
quotations we have given, and the com- 
ments we have made thereon, may draw 
the attention of many to the subject, and 



DUGALD BUCHANAN. 

A REMARKABLE character, whose pro- 
verbial sayings were ** more precious than 
gold'* to the late Rev. J. Campbell, when 
young, was a schoolmaster in the high- 
lands, named Dugald Buchanan. They 
never saw each other ,* but some of Du- 
gald's old friends became Mr. Camp- 
bell's early friends, and brought the spell 
of the seraphic Celt upon his spirit, by 
quoting Kinloch — Ranach oracles. 1 
have always ascribed his keen sense of 
the graphic and glowing sublimity of the 
Scriptures to Dugald Buchanan, rather 
than to Dr. Blair or Bishop Lowth. He 
knew their works well, but he knew the 
following criticisms long before. A gen- 
tleman invited Dugald to see a fine paint- 
ing by one of the old masters. After 
examining it, Dugald invited the gentle- 
man to see a much finer one at his cot- 
tage. The invitation was accepted ; for 
no one could suspect Dugald of pre- 
tence or trifling, he was so modes^ as 
well as shrewd. Accordingly, he took 
down his Bible, and placed before the 
laird that apocalyptic vision, **The angel 
which I saw stand upon the . sea and 
upon the earth lifted up his hand to 
heaven, and sware by Him that Hveth 
for ever and ever, that there should be 
time no more," Rev. x. 5, 6. " Could 
anything be more sublime T" Mr. Camp- 
bell was wont to ask with triuniph. 

Dugald spent a winter in Edinburgh 
once, whilst the Gaelic Scriptures were 
printing under his superintendence. Then 
he saw Shakspcare for the first time, and 
attended lectures in the University. A 
^critic quoted to him the passage — 

** The cloud-eapt towers, ilte gorgeous palaces. 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Shall dissolve," etc., etc., 



and asked if there was anvthing to efual 
that? " Yes," said Dugald, " i have an 
old, book at home, which contains a 
subiime passage on the same subject It 
runs thus : " I saw a great white throne, 
and Him that sat on it, from whose face 
the eart^ and the heavens Qed away; and 
there was found no place for them,'* 
Rev. XX. 1 1. " Why, sir," said tbe critic, 
" that is in the Bible ; but I must confess 

, that I never saw its sublimity be&re."'^ 

i Memoirs of Rev. J. ComjpheU. 
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8CRIPTURB ILLUSTRATION. 

DOWRY AMD GIFT. 

" Atk me never eo much dowry and gift, and I 
will give according as ye ihall say unto me : but 
give me the damiM to wife," Oen. xxxlv. IS. 

The word used in this and other pas- 
sages for "dower," comes from a root 
signifying to hasten: the Chinese term 
''ping," which denotes presents sent to the 
parents of a damsel, is also derived from 
a root which has precisely the same mean- 
ing. In China, as in patriarchal times, 
the daughter is at the disposal of the 
father, and he bestows her on whom he 
pleases. Hence the youth who falls in 
love with a young woman, whom acci- 
dent has brought to his notice, resorts 
not to the ordinary forms of courtship 
merely to win her affection ; but endea- 
vours to secure the good-will of the pa- 
rents by suitable gifts. Among the upper 
classes the lover wlio is anxious to secure 
the object of his attachment, sends a kind 
of ambassador, with such presents as his 
circumstances can afford, and thus he 
hopes to hasten the consent of the parent. 
It often happens, however, that the young 
men and the young women are both pas- 
sive in a transaction of so much import- 
ance to their future happiness, ancl the 
parents setAe the choice of a wife and a 
husband with all the other matters which 
pertain to the arrangement. In this case, 
the father of the son sends the presents, 
which bear some proportion to his means, 
and a still greater proportion to the 
anxiety he feels to briAg about the union. 
The ambition of parents is often dis- 
played on such occasions, and they are 
willing to be unusually liberal in order 
that they may form an honourable con 
nexion. A variety of selfish feelings exert 
an influence over the motives of choice 
and agreement, and a far greater regard 
is had to the interest of father and mo- 
ther, than to the happiness of son and 
daughter. A boundless liberality in of- 
fering gifts is not unfrequently connect- 
ed with sordid views; and though the 
damsel only is mentioned in the con- 
tract, a hundred things, perchance, are 
looked for as parts of the bargain. All 
this agrees very well with what we are 
told concerning Hamor and his son. 
The latter had set his heart upon the 
daughter of Jacob, and, doubtless, was 
very sincere in his attachment, and spoke 
truly when he said to him and his sons, 
" Let me find grace in your eyes, and 
what ye shall say unto me I will give," 



Gen. xxxlv. 11. And the former, out 
of affection for his son, might also be 
very sincere. But when they came into 
the public assembly, and wished to gain 
the concurrence of their fellow-citizens, 
they rested the whole weight of their 
arguments upon selfish motives. '' Shall 
not," said they, ** their cattle and their 
substanoe and every beast of theirs be 
ours ?" Gen. xxxiv. 23. And this appeal 
had so much success with them, that they 
consented to make no ordinary sacrifice 
of their ease and comfort. Jacob was 
rich in cattle and goods, his sons bold 
and enterprising, circumstances which 
greatly commended the proposed alliance 
to the mind of Shechem's townsmen, and 
induced them to submit to terms which 
led to their destruction. Of this mode 
of proceeding, a traveller might see a 
counterpart every day in China, if a suffi- 
cient scope were given to his researches, 
because the natives of that country, 
amidst a few alterations, retain many 
customs of patriarchal antiquity. 

In some instances, the value set upon 
females of rank and great personal charms 
has introduced a very disgraceful prac^ 
tice. To keep many of the Tartar princes 
in a stat^ of subordination to the Chi- 
nese authorities, princesses and the daugV 
ters of grandees are given to them for 
wives. The Chinese, who think highly 
of their countrywomen, regard this in 
the same light in which we have charac- 
terised it, as a disgraceful and humili- 
ating practice, and only attempt to apolo- 
gise by using the Chinaman's plea, "in- 
exorable necessity." 

Among the lower ranks of society, this 
"dowry" assumes the form of a price; 
and hence a young man is obliged to la- 
bour not only for money to furnish his 
house, and defray the expenses of the 
wedding, but also for a sum to purchase a 
bride. The sum varies, but a case is in 
the recollection of the writer, where a 
yoiing man of mean appearance had paid 
thirty dollars for the woman, whom he 
ihad lately married. The value he set 
upon her seemed to bear a ratio to the 
price, for he took every call of duty or 
courtesy with an ill grace which severed 
him a moment from her society. What 
effect this mode of procuring a wife may 
have upon future happiness, it would not 
be safe to conjecture. We know, how- 
ever, that in China wives are affectionate 
companions and useful helpmeets, which 
indicates that they are not treated un- 
worthily. G. T. L. 



WATERFALLS. 

HivERg, the souices of which lie among 
mountains, are subject to suJden descents, 
ronaing rapids, cascades, and cataracts. 
Rapids are caused by the greater iuclina- 
tion 01 slope of the bed of the river, iti 
consequence of which the water rushes 
down into that particular part, Bometlmea 
*ith fearful velocity. Cascades and ca- 
taracts are produced by water precipitat- 
ing itself from a ledge ot maas of rock, 
iritb a descent which ia nearly w quite 
perpendicular. The most impemous of 
these are called cataracts; the more gentle 
ue termed cascades. 

Eneland, which does not boast of wa- 
terfalls vying with those of countries far 
more mountainous, has some cascades 
in Cumberland, Westmoreland, Durham, 
Yorkshire, and Devonshire, which are 
very picturesque and beautiful. 

The falls of the Cayne and the Mawd- 
dach, in Merionethshire, are entitled to 
the same description. Scotland haa some 
mo^ificent waterfalls, of which the most 

October, 1643. 



stupendous is that of Glomach, in the 
county of Ross. In Ireland, the fall 
of PowePscourt, in the county of Wick- 
low, is attractive, and not a little remark- 
able for the beauty of the surrounding* 
scenery. 

Among the most celebrated waterfalls 
of Europe are the cataracts of the Dahl, 
in Sweden; of the Rhine, near Schaff- 
bausen; of Tivoll and Terni, in Italy; 
and of tlie Staubbach, in Switzerland. 
Tlie fall of the Aar, the most consider- 
able river in that country after the Rhone 
and the Rhine, is also deserving of notice j 
and of this an engraving is now given. 

The spectator of such objects, and those 
who read descriptions of them, may well 
be led to consider that great and glorious 
Being whose power they so strikingly 
manifest. " Great and marvellous are 
thy works, O Lord God Almighty. 
Happy, thrice happy are they, wliose 
privilege it is, through an interest in the 
mediation of our Lord and Saviour Jesui 
Christ, to look Co thy power for their 
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defence — the power which shall at last 
bring destruction on the ungodly." 



REASON AND INSTINCT. 
No. I. 

Placed upon the surface oiiMi globe ; 
exposed to all the "skyey hjfiuences-;" 
dependent for the coirtmu«ff€<y of life 
upon the ever-recurring act of obtaining 
food, upon the ado|)tion ol iit€tttt» as a 
protection against the assanlfis of enemies, 
upon the avoidance of cold too ititenlse to 
be endured, of heat too great f&t the 
vital energies of the system to bedir with 
impunity, man and the anitoals b*low 
him stand in the like conditiiofr. ffcey 
are alike subject to the mcvrtsiioft tft #n 
the ills " which flesh is heif f<y,'* »ii4 m 
last to death. In the operafiows otfetf- 
sive, defensive, and preservatite^ 6# ikff 
one part, of man — on the oihtfi fiitif c4 
the lower races, we recognise ti« a^e#ey 
of two principles, reason anrf jR^i^Vsi 

We cannot agree with some, ffetfd #*#= 
son and instinct are merely varia<(hV>!^ ^ 
degree of the same principle ; tM^' ^iA 
others, that no definite ideas attach to 
the term instinct, which, as they preten<ly 
like many other words, resem^ar a par- 
cel apparently well-filled, hut wticl^, ott 
being opened, is found to contain nothing. 
On the contrary, instinct appears not 
only to differ intrinsically from reason, 
but is so far from being a mere sound, a 
cloak for something of whiteh we have 
no definite idea, that it «s replete with' 
meaning. It supposes itinafe knowledge 
and innate rules of guidance, {irrespective 
«of personal experience or the experience 
of others, impelling to various acts which 
conduce to given ends, are undertaken 
■ without either retrospection or anticipa- 
tion of the future, and which are con* 
ducted without any reflection upon the 
relationship between cause and effect. 

Suppose, for instance, and the case is 
not problematical, a region in which the 
winter is very severe, and the country 
locked' up with snow during its continu- 
ance. Man, of all animals the only one 
not unmindful of the f\iti!ire, lays up a 
store of food, prepares suitablid gat'ments; 
and a dwelling as fitted as he can make 
it to resist the " winter's flaw ;" in short, 
he provides against every emergency 
which experience has taught him, or 
which reflection leads him to anticipate. 
Alt«r all, perhaps, he finds tiiat though 
« his measttrn answer to a certain degree 



the end proposed, they have not succeed- 
ed equal to his expectations: he sees 
where his judgment has been erroneous, 
he finds that some points have been neg- 
lected or overlooked, or that contingencies 
haVe arlsefi ^f whach he has had no 
previous enptltiettte. Thus, rendered 
wiser, he remedies these errors, and 
makes better provision against the next 
expected crisis. I^ow let us fancy one 
of the lower afnimals in the same situa- 
tion. We will ttrfce the beaver. It also 
prepares ^nHi^ tii^ winter ; it erects a 
solid dweWkp Slm^ the dam which it 
has coristfWiwS #}fli^ great labour across 
the riv*y> *fir *^ ft? Retire a deep body 
of W2V^< H i#i«# 6^e that the open- 
ingf «l k» ^tim§ iWl be sufficiently 
deep iitWtitit rtte surface of the water, 
so *s A^ llo> lny )6;6-^lbed', when the frost 
has SO^^^I^^ iim mftite ; it likewise 
ama%s^ B st^^ 6# fcfa^, such as the 
tiraik^lm' m4 mip atttteSf which it piles 
up J!i€i»' thie eifiiAii'te pf the dwelling, in 
the W*^d*,'iw &tSef to he easily accessible ; 
and tA^ H M»k^!^ i^etfdy its retreat. But 
ift" fhefie' #ny #ea#6Wi^'g process in all this? 
Has U ^inec^ i(^ lesson by experience ? 
d^ does it im^ove by frequent trials? 
Not at) all. M M^^e)l' known that beavers 
have som«#A(^^m!iil't in situations where 
they ha"*# teen unable to procure food, 
and whefe they have consequently pe- 
rished from starvation.; sometimes they 
have fixed upon a stream which has been 
so swelled by the effects of a rapid thaw, 
as to sweep away not only their magazine 
of provisions, but even their hf|ibifati6)is. 
Yet from these misfortunes the bedV^r 
learns no lesson; as it had nothing fd' 
learn in the first instance, so it has no- 
thing to leatn now ; it is rendered neither 
wiser, nor more skilful, nor more provi- 
dent. 

But why does mdn build liia* cabin, 
and' line it well, and lay up a' store of 
food, and prepare furry garments? Be- 
cause liis experience has fought him to 
anticipate the appiroacli of winter, aind 
its consequences; or, if not, He has 
learned them from the iVistructioAs of 
others, and also I'earhed ^hat m^astbres 
are necessary to be adopted. Not So f&e 
beaver : it prepares, impelled by d. mas- 
ter-impttlse, for a season it rtever expe- 
rienced, of which" it never received^ in- 
formation, and which it cannot anticipate; 
it works, not By a reference of e#ect3 to 
causes, but by att iiltuitive inovrled^e; 
limited as to its agency tea gfveii'lStie Of 
piloceeding. 
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This impnlse, tifging ah animat to ope- 
rations bearing upon the futiire, com- 
bined ^i£h a knowledge of thfe most 
direct riieans df dfccoirijilishing thfem, ir- 
respective of ejiperiencfe, is what we mean 
by instinct; and instinct, it may bfe added, 
involves the natural possession of the in- 
struments necessary for carrying out the 
operations to which it impels, and which 
it superihtend^ ; whik it never impels to 
the performa'hce of works, fcfr which the 
animal is not provided with the adequate 
instruments. Hence every animal la- 
bours, and can labour, only in its own 
narrow sphere ; and hence havfe the works 
of every species their distinguishing aid 
unvarying characteristics. The bird, for 
example, untaught by practice, builds its 
first nest as neatly and as skilfully as 
after repeated trials ; its first riest is the 
prototype of all the rest ; and every in- 
dividtial of a givfen species builds and 
has built like the rest of its kind; from 
time iminemorial, and more or less un- 
like other spe6ies. 

But man, -^hd learns by experience 
and instruction, whose guide is reason, 
Arid to whom the path of improvement 
is open, has no natural instruments by 
"which to accoiiiplish the ends proposea. 
He is neither a b'uilder nOr A miner by 
nature ; but he becomes these and more 
by art: lie makes unto hiftiself instru- 
ments,' and improves and modifies them 
as necessity may require. Man hoards 
uj> food against a season of dearth, be- 
carise he foresees the exigence to which, 
without such precautions, he mtist in- 
evitably be reduced. Now, on the con- 
trary, animals which hoard up food, 
"forking unconsciously for their own wel- 
fare, continue to permrrfi, as fat as pos- 
sible, the same operations when placed 
by accident in a situation which pre- 
cmdes future want, and therefore abro- 
gates the necessity of mfaking a provision 
against it. The squirrel, as we know, 
lays up food for winter consumption, 
namely, acorns, iiuts, beechmast, etc., 
not, however, depositing them in a single 
place of safetjr, but in several diiferent 
places— in holes of trees, in apertures 
about their roots, In snug places among 
flie tiiidefwood, or in little pitd which it 
scrapes in the |^ound. This habit of 
hoarding is not tost in Captivity, even ill 
the instance of squirrels taken from the 
nest. A writer givfes an instance of a 
tame squirrel in hfs possession, whifch. 
though regularly fed, was still accustomed 
to display tliis intuitive habit of Its race. 



It constantly hoarded the Superfluities of 
its food ; arid in its inode of effecting this, 
a superficial observer might fancy that 
he discerned a fair share of intelligence. 
It would carry a nut, for instance, in its 
mouth, and scraping a hole with its fore 
paws in the litter, at the bottom of its 
cage, there deposit its burden, and after 
scratching the litter over it, pat the whole 
down with its paws, and then leave it. 
It would also remember the place, and 
occasionally examine to as6ertain whether 
all was safe. Here, then, so far, have 
we an appearance of reason, if not in 
the motive, at least in the manner of the 
squirrel's acting : but the appearance is 
fallacious ; the same animal would as often 
perform the same operation on the carpet 
of the floor, or even on a smooth. table, 
as in its cage among the litter : it woula 
scratch, as if t6 make a hole, atid then, 
satisfied that It had effected its purpose, 
place the nut as usual, give a few 
scratches as if to cover it up, pat it 
quickly down, and leave it, of course 
totally unconcealed, as though its efforts 
had been successful. 

By way of note, it may here be ob- 
served, that the squirrel, by burying 
iiuts and other wild fruits, unconsciously 
ministers tO its advantage, in a more re- 
mote but riot less important way than by 
forming magazines of food; it spreads 
the trees around it, upoh the fruit of 
which it feeds; for to many of these 
little hoards of nuts or acorns which it 
has buried it never has recourse, pro-" 
bably not needing them. As the spring 
advances, they germinate, and, if undis- 
turbed, take root and flourish. In like 
manner the jay distributes the acorn or 
the oak ; and thus, without purpose, or 
even a knowledge of the result, animals 
confer a benefit on their species at large. 
Man, on the contrary, sows that he may 
reap and gather into barns ; he prepares 
the ground, and destroys whatever in- 
terferes Tyith his design. The lower ani- 
mals are indifferent to what does not im- 
mediately concern their welfare; and 
though their operations may tend to the 
general advantage of the species, they 
neither prepare the ground, nor pursue 
d course of labour founded on reflection. 
The carnivorous races, for example, do 
riot moderate the extent to whicK they 
push their destructive warfare ; from any 
apprehension of the failure of their future 
resources ; but man spares that he may 
possess, and he endeavours to extermi- 
nate whatevet interferes, Or seems to 
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interfere, with his welfare; he calls all 
plants which tend neither to his imme- 
diate benefit nor gratification, weeds, and 
he uproots them ; he calls all animals in 
the preservation of which he is, as he 
thinks, not interested, pests and vermin, 
and he aims at their annihilation. 

^ M. 

StJPERSTITIOK IN MEXICO. 

I PAID a visit, the other day, says 
Madame de la Barca, which merits to 
be recorded. It was to the rich Senora 
, whose first visit I had not yet re- 
turned. She was at home, and I was 
shown into a very large drawing-room, 
where, to my surprise, I found the lamps, 
mirrors, etc., covered with black crape, 
as in cases of mourning here. I concluded 
that dome one of the family was dead, 
and that I had made a very ill-timed first 
visit. However, I sat down, when my 
eyes were instantly attracted by some- 
thing awful placed directly in front of 
the sofa where I sat. There were six 
chairs ranged together, and on these lay, 
stretched out, a figure, apparently a dead 
body, about six feet long, enveloped in 
black cloth, the feet alone visible, from 
their pushing up the cloth. Oh, horror ! 
Here I sat, my eyes fixed upon this mys- 
terious apparition, and lost in conjecture 
as to whose body it might be. The master 
of the house ? He was very tall, and 
being in bad health, might have died 
suddenly. My being received argued 
nothing against this, since the first nine 
days after a death the house is invariably 
crowded with friends and acquaintances, 
and the widow, or orphan, or childless 
mother, must receive the condolences of 
all and sundry, in the midst of her first 
bitter sorrow. There seems to be no 
idea of grief wishing for solitude. 

Pending these reflections, I sat un- 
easily, feeling or fancying a heavy air in 
the apartment, and wishing most sin- 
cerely that some living person would 
enter. I thought even of slipping away, 
but feared to give offence, and in fact 
began to grow so nervous, that when the 
Senora de — entered at length, I 
started up as if I had heard a pistol. 
She wore a coloured muslin gown and a 
blue shawl ; no signs of mourning. 

After the usual complimentary pre- 
face, I asked particularly after her hus- 
band, keeping a side glance on the mys- 
terious figure. He was pretty well. Her 
family? Just recovered from the small 
pox, after being severely ill. " Not dan- 



gerously?" said I, hesitatingly, thinking 
she might have a taU son, and that she 
alluded to the recovery of others. " No ;" 
but her sister's children had been alarm- 
ingly ill. "Not lost any, I hope?" 
" None." Well, so taken up was I, that 
conversation flagged, and I answered and 
asked questions at random, until, at last, 
I happened to ask the lady if she were 
going to the country soon. " Not to re- 
main. But to-morrow we. are going to 
convey a Santo Cristo (a figure of the 
crucifixion) there, which has just been 
made for the chapel;" glancing towards 
the figure ; " for which reason this room 
is, as you see, hung with black." 

" TO LET." 

In a row of comfortable-looking houses 
which I frequently pass, stands one form- 
ing a painful contrast to the rest. Large 
bills in the windows announce that the 
house is "to let," an announcement al- 
most needless, so plainly is the fact of 
its emptiness portrayed in its cheerless 
appearance. There are no flowers at 
the dirty windows, no warm curtains to 
ornament and secure from the wind, no 
smoke rises from its chimneys, no cheer- 
ful sounds are heard from within ; there 
are no bright flowers in the weedy garden ; 
every part shows that it is " to let." 

The contemplation of such a house ex- 
cites in the mind uneasy sensations. The 
imagination forms cheerless pictures of 
the cold hearths, naked walls, and dim 
unfurnished rooms within; the echoes un- 
awakened by the voice of song, and un- 
cheered by the smile of affection and love. 
There is a chilling air of discomfort in 
the aspect of an empty house, and the 
eye hastily turns away from the cheerless 
object, so different to the comfortable 
appearance of the occupied house, in 
which the exterior gives pleasing indica- 
tions of comfort and convenience within. 

How many hearts are, it is to be feai^ 
ed, like this house, "to let!" Of how 
many, even of the amiable, the moral, 
and even of those who regularly frequent 
the house of God, and who are attentive 
and serious in their demeanour, are we 
compelled to fear, that they ar& untenant- 
ed by scriptural principles — that their 
hearts are "to let!" We may wish to 
judge of them with the greatest charity 
consistent with discrimination, and be un- 
willing to conclude that they are in the 
same state as Judas, into whom Satan is 
said to have entered; yet how can we 
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believe them to be spiritual, when so little 
trace is to be seen of the indwelling of 
the Spirit of God ? There may be many 
promising thoughts, desires, and resolu- 
tions; but where there is ne beauty of 
holiness, no Christian adornment of the 
character, no trace of the peace and joy 
of believing, there must be at least in- 
decision, the heart still "to let." Serious 
thought and religious conviction may oc- 
casionally enter into the mind ; but they 
abide not, they quickly depart, and the 
affections are still worldly, the heart un- 
sanctified, and the house still unoccupied. 

The cheerless appearance of an empty 
house, well portrays the uncomfortable- 
ness of a heart " to let." Infidelity is 
an uncomfortable thing; it never made 
man happy, and never can. Indecision, 
also, is an unhappy state. Where it exists, 
there must be a painful feeling that all 
is not as it should be ; there must be a 
continual strife — duty contending with 
pleasure, conviction struggling with doubt, 
conscience striving with sin. There are 
no bright warm beams of heavenly hope 
within, no spiritual graces and gifts cul- 
tivated to tne honour of God and the 
benefit of man ; but instead of these a 
cold and cheerless emptiness. If, in ma- 
terial things, a vacuum is unnatural, still 
more unnatural is it in spiritual things; 
and doubtless the prevalence of ill-tem- 
per, discontent, and sourness of disposi- 
tion in the world, is mainly to be ascribed 
to the fact that there are so many hearts 
in this uncomfortable state ; for the law 
of our nature is such, that he who is not 
at peace with God cannot be at peace 
with himself. • 

A heart " to let" not only renders its 
possessor uncomfortable, but unsafe. The 
empty house is more easily entered by 
the thief than the inhabited one, and 
others deem themselves insecure in its 
neighbourhood. So, where the heart is 
**to let," and is not already decided for 
God, it is exposed to great danger from 
any powerful bad influence with which 
it comes in contact. How often do 
the amiable and virtuous, almost blame- 
lessly discharging the social and relative 
duties of life, yet, from want of decision 
of character and strength of religious 
principle, become, when exposed to 
strong temptation, the dupe of some 
shrewd infidel, or the victim of some 
heartless seducer I .There is no safety in 
indecision ; there is danger in the heart 
" to let." The wicked one " goeth about," 
on the watch to take possession of empty 



hearts ; and though they may be like the 
house in our Saviour's parable. Matt. xii. 
43 — 45, ** swept and garnished," free 
from gross sins, and adorned with many 
virtues, yet, finding the heart empty, he 
may enter in and dwell there, and call 
it by that fearful expression, " my house." 

Happy, indeed, is he who is decided 
for God, whose heart is not "to let," 
but is pre-occupied by godliness, and 
tenanted by the Holy Spirit. At all 
times, in all circumstances, happy shall 
he be. He shall be calm when the un- 
decided shall tremble; he shall hope 
when they fear. In trouble, he shall 
be comforted; in danger, guarded; in 
poverty, cheered; in sickness, tended; 
in death, sustained. Circumstances may 
change; but God cannot change, and 
God's promises cannot change, and hence 
nothing can deprive him of his joy and 
confidence. 

Reader, look within, and seriously ask 
yourself. Is my heart empty? or, if oc- 
cupied, who dwells there? You live in 
a Christian country, you bow your knee 
in a place of worship, you are surrounded 
by Christian influences; yet be admonish- 
ed to search your heart, for thousands 
have all these privileges, and flatter them- 
selves they are real Christians, who are 
yet not the temples of God. Let the 
prayer of the apostle for the Ephesians 
become yours, " that Christ may dwell in 
yourheart by faith," Eph. iii. 17; and the 
promise of Christ be employed for your 
encouragement: " If a man love me, he 
will keep my words : and my Father 
will love him, and we will come unto 
him, and make our abode with him," 
John xiv. 23. 

S. W. P. 



CONFIDENCE AND TRUTH. 

What is of such importance, says Mrs. 
Ellis, in her " Wives of England," as to 
obtain the perfect and confiding trust of 
the companion with whom, or for whom, 
you have to act in every thing you do ? 
and in order to this happy attainment, 
nothing is so essential as that you should 
yourself be true. 

There is a spirit of truth and a spirit 
of falsehood, pervading many of those 
actions which could not be said to be 
either true or false in themselves. Yet, 
according to the choice we make betwixt 
these, our behaviour will be upright, can- 
did, generous, and free; or it will be 
servile, artful, selfish, and cowardly. It 
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does not follow, in order to practise falser 
hood, that we must deviate from the 
exact letter of truth. There are methods 
of deceiving, as many, and as various, as 
the circumstances which chequer our ex- 
perience evejry d^y ; and if a conscien- 
tious adherence to truth is not made the 
rule of daily life, one act of duplicity 
will grpyr out of another, until the whole 
conduct hecomes a ^issue of artifice and 
deceit. 

The first and niost innocent step to- 
wards falsehood is concealment. Before 
our common acquaintance, there is wis- 
dom in practising concealment |p a cer- 
tain extent; but where the intimacy is 
so great, the identity so close, as hetween 
a husband and a wife, concealment be- 
comes a sort of breach of faith ; and with 
parties thus situated, the very act of con- 
cealment can only be kept up by a series 
of artful endeavours to ward off suspicion 
or observation of the thing concealed. 

Now, when a husband discovers, as in 
all probahility he will, unless these en- 
deavours are carried out to a very great 
extent — when he discovers that his wife 
has been concealing one thing from hiu), 
he very naturally supposes that she has 
concealed many mor^; and his suspicions 
will be awakened in proportion. It will 
then be in vain to assure him that your 
motive was good, that what you did was 
only to spare him pain or afford him 
pleasure ; he will feel that the very act 
IS one which has set him apart in his 
own house as a stranger, rather than a 
guardian there ; an enemy, rather than 
a friend. 

Why, then, should you begin with con- 
cealment? The answer, it is to be feared, 
is })ut too familiar, " My husband is so 
unreasonable." And here, then, we see 
again the great advantage of choosing as 
a companion for life a reasonable man, 
who may with safety and satisfaction be 
made acquainted with every thing you 
thipk or do. 

After concealment has been habitually 

Siractised, there follows, in order to escape 
etection, a system of false pretences, 
assumed appearances, and secret schemes, 
as much at variance with the spirit of 
truth as the ^lost direct falsehood, aiid 
unquestionably as debasing to the mind. 

But, as an almost inevitable conse- 
quence, next follows falsehood itself; for 
what woman would like her husband to 
know, that she hadVor days, months, 
or years, been practising upon his 
credulity t If he discovers what sh^ has 



h^en concealing, he will also .di$pov|p]: 
that often, when the subject was allude^ 
to, she artfully evaded his questions by 
introducing another ; that soi>ietimes s|ie 
so managed her voice as to convey on^ 
idea, while she expressed another; and 
that at other times she absolutely looked 
a lie. No; she cannot bear that he 
should look l^acjc and see all this, lest hje 
should despise her; and, therelfore, in 
some critical moment, when brought into 
that trying situation in which she must 
either confe3s all or Seny all, she pro- 
nounces at last that fatal word, which 
effectually breaks asunder the spiritual 
bond of married love. 

And now, it is scarcely possible to 
imagine a mop melancholy situation, than 
that of a yreak and helpless woman sepa- 
rated hy falsehood froTP all true fellowr 
ship, either human or Divine ; for there 
is no fellowship iii falsehood. ' The very 
Bovjl of disunion flight jqstly |}e said tp 
be embodied in a Ke* It is, in fact, t^^ 
sudden Breaking asunder of that great 
chain which hinds |;ogether all spiritual 
influences ; and she who is guilty of falsp- 
hpod must necessarily be alone. Alone, 
for shp has no sympathy of feeling with 
the beautiful creation around her, of 
whicji It has truly been said, that " ^£^- 
tijre never deceives;*' alone, for in th^t 
higher world, where all hpr secret thoughts 
and acts are registerea, its very light is 
truth ; alone, for she has voluntarily bo- 
come a stranger, a suspected thing, ap 
enemy tp that one friend in whose bosoqi 
she mighj; have found sheltei: and repose. 
It is a fact which scarcely peeds tp be 
repeated, that the closer the intiihac^, 
and the more important the trust, the 
greater is the individual injury, and, coij- 
sequently, the violation of personal' feej- 
ing, when that trust Is ahused. Tha«, 
when the child is first ipade to under- 
stand that it has been deceived by its 
mother, the very life of its little soul 
seems for a moment to be quenched. 
When the father fields that his jprodigld 
son has but returned to take advanti^e 
of his affection and credulity, his wounded 
spirit sinks, and his weary heart is brokep. 
But when the husband looks with ^arn^ 
eyes into the countenance whpse beauty 
was once his supshine; when ^emQi7 
flies hack, and brings again h?r plightCTl 
vow, with all its treasury of truth ; when 
he thinks of that fond heart which seemed 
to cling to his in all th^ guileless inqo- 
cence of unsophisticated youth — oh, it U 
horribly "tp bg discar4ed thence," bv 
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the dar}c djemon of tJis^rusjt perpetu^illy 
repjinding him, that the brighit and siiuny 
jbide of early love, upon which he trusted 
all the riches of hi3 so^}, 19 but a smiling 
^nd deceitful o^ean^ y)rhose glassy $ur- 
fac/e at once rejects tb/e hues of heaven 
and conceals the depths of bell, 

It is impossible to speak in language 
adequaj;ie to the fmportanpe of tbis cause, 
for by failure in tbis one point, the whole 
fabric of connubial affection, which migbt 
otherwise be niade so influential in tbe 
promotion of eyery kind of good, becopies 
a heap of ruins, as disgraceful to the de- 
ceiver as unsightly to the deceived. 



FLEE TO THE SAVXOUE. 
You tell me God is Qierciful. I grai^t 
i^ Put my questioQ is. Will be be more 
mercifgl to you, think you, than po his 
own Sofi? If he '^ spared not his own 
Son;" if he ^'bruised bim and put bin^ 
to grief;" if be su^ered hipfi to die the 
death; if eyen his <' strong crying and 
te^rs" could not prevail to e^^tract or to 
4iminish the bit^^ness of his cup of ex- 
piatory sorrows — think yon that be w|)l 
relent ^t the cry of your selfish despajr, 
or fail to inflict on you wh^t bis word 
has threatened, and what your sins de- 
serve ? espepial}y, when to ^11 your other 
sins you bavp added that of |ight}y 
esteeming that very Son pf his love in 
whom he is well pleased, and seating 
at nought^ the very blood by which ijie 
a^r>emeDt w^s made for your sins, and 
hy faith \n which you might have in- 
sured their forgiveness ? Ob, think it npt ! 
Oh, expect it not! ^' If they do these 
(flings iff a grpen tree, what shall be done 
in tpe dry?" Luke x^iii. 31. |^e assured 
^ha^ Go4 will prove himself faithful tQ 
his ^hreatenipgs, as well as to his pro- 
poises; th^t he will fulfil, to their full 
extent, in the pxperienpe of every im- 
pepitent sinnpri ^^e denunciatiops pf his 
word against all iniqpity. 'J*hese denuur 
ciatiops are npt the outbursts of ^py fitfpl 
and passing ^piotfop ; not (he utterance 
of a spirit perturbed with temporary 
angpf, from which, when the emotion 
subsides, there ip^y be a relenting and 
resiling. 3uch pass^qn ^n4 s^ch weak- 
ness belong to tne preature, not to God. 
The ipflnite mipd is the sisat of no such 

fertprhation, and of no such mutability. 
lis denunciations are t^P calm ^nd so- 
lea)p dpclaration of the settled prin- 
ciples of Jiis government. 1?hese are as 
uncbangea^le §8 hioi^elf. He p^nno^ 



thr/?^pn lyhat he will pot es^^ute. Ob, 
let no fallacious views of his piercy cheat 
you into hopes that can never be realized. 
In the spene before you, the pierpy of 
God is seen — s,een in a^ its inexhapstiblp 
fulness ^nd ip all its unfettered freeness. 
But the ipercy that is seen here, is not 
a piercy that connives at and tolerates 
sin. No; nor is it a mercy, I would 
have you further to remember, that ip 
satisfied with bestowing its paidon, ojr 
tbe remission of its penalty. It is f 
mercy whose grand aim is its destructiop 
— its destruction, not ip its curse and 
punishtfient merely, but in its power 
and its beipg: in a word, its entire and 
eternal removal from the ^ouh If you 
are indulging hope, while you are living 
in carelessness and sin, and walking ao 
cording to the course of this world, you 
^re miserably mistaking the true nature of 
God's piercy, and as miserably tbe true 
ends pf Christ's mediation, of the atoner 
ment made by hin^ on tbe cross. You 
are abusing both. You are, by such a 
course, preparing yourselves for perdition, 
as fuel for tbe fire. The atonement w^s 
never ipeant to save you in your sips, but 
^o save you from them. And unless you 
are saved from their power, you are not 
saved from their guilt. In your ears the 
Saviour still sounds his warping, " If 
they do these things ip a green tree, 
what shall be dope ip tbe dry 7" Read the 
lesson, and tremble ; read it, apd rejpice. 
The mercy of God is still set before you, for 
your acceptance, through the cross. You 
see there what that n^ercy has done for 
sinnerS' You see there what tbe grace 
of tbe Divipe Saviour has dope for sin- 
ners — has done for you. What an awful 
thing it is, when, instep of being melted 
down and won pver to the side of God 
and of his Christ by this display of love — 
pf love which so far exceeds all our mea- 
surepients, which ''pa^seth knowledge" 
— sippers are tempted by it to epcourage 
tbepiselves in that which God hates, and 
that which brought upon the Redeemer 
all his woes I whep mercy itsplf hardens I 
wbep the manifestation of love to sinners, 
though necessarily of hatred of their sins, 
has no other influence than that pf en- 
couraging them in rebellion, and flatter- 
ing them with the hopes of impunity I 
Surely, there cannot be conduct baser, 
there canpot be guilt deeper, than this. 
Let sinners bewarp of it. Let them not, 
let not any one of you, allow yourselves 
to fancy that a ho].y Saviour has ^ned 
for sin by figopies so fec^rfu), ip prder 
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that you might have license to practise 
it, or ease of mind under its unrepealed 
sentence. No, my friends. The cross, 
the atoning blood shed on Calvary, pro- 
claims and insures pardoning mercy, 
with all the subsequent blessings of sal- 
vation, to all who believe in Jesus : but 
to the unbelieving and impenitently dis- 
obedient, it only confirms the sentence of 
death, and demonstrates the certainty of 
its execution. Oh, flee from the wrath 
to come! Flee to the cross on which 
the Saviour bore your iniquities, that, 
fleeing thither, and trusting in his blood, 
you may have pardon and life. •Fellow 
sinners, we cannot be satisfied with any 
. thing short of this. Faithfulness to your 
souls will not allow us to leave you at 
any stage short. The apostles never sa- 
tisfied themselves with bringing sinners 
a certain way ; never satisfied themselves 
with any thing short of their actually 
coming to Christ, believing in Christ, 
trustjng in Christ, rejoicing in Christ, 
giving themselves up to Christ. Our 
entreaty, then, is, that you come, and 
that you come now ; not that you wait, 
not that you prepare, but that you come ; 
that you come with . all your sinfulness 
and all your guilt, not trying to rid your- 
selves of some little of it first, and so to 
make yourselves, in your own vain fancy, 
more worthy to come to him; but, in 
the full conviction of the hopeless pre- 
sumption of every such attempt, to come 
to him by whom alone any of it can be 
taken away, and who is as able as he is 
willing, and as willing as he is able, to 
take it all away ; *^ whose blood cleanseth 
from all sin," and without whose blood 
there is no remission, its propitiatory 
virtue being as indispensable for the least 
of sinners as it is suflicient for the 
greatest ; there being no salvation in any 
other, no other name under heaven, given 
among men, whereby any can be saved. 
Acts iv. 1 2. On the ground of the universal 
atonement, we have the fullest freedom 
in telling you that there is no obstacle 
to your pardon. Your sins could not 
have been pardoned, had they not been 
atoned for : but the gospel tells us that 
they- have been atoned for, that they 
were included in the indefinite and in- 
finitely availing propitiation ; and, there- 
fore, we have no misgiving, no hesita- 
tion, in inviting you to come and accept 
the universally offered forgiveness. Come 
now; believe now; trust now; accept 
the pardon now ; make God your friend 
now ; and go now on your way rejoicing. 



The text sets Christ before you, as the 
"man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief," Isa. liii. 3. But there is a 
time approaching, when be who ap- 
peared as the man of sorrows shall 
appear ae;ain as the Lord of glory. And 
how shall he come ? How shall* he 
be revealed? His own word tells us: 
" The Lord Jesus shall be revealed from 
heaven with his mighty angels, in flaming 
fire taking vengeance on them that know 
not God, and that obey not the. gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ : who shall be 
punished with everlasting destruction from 
the presence of the Lord, and from the 
glory of his power ; when he shall come 
to be glorified in his saints, and to be 
admired in all them that believe, in that 
day," 2 Thess. i. 7—10. In which of 
these two classes would you wish in that 
day to be found ? Surely, in every bosom 
there can be but one answer to this ques- 
tion, if you have any faith in the pre- 
diction of that great closing day of our 
world's and our race's history. And be 
not incredulous. He came the first time, 
in spite of all the scofis of unbelief; and, 
in spite of the same scoffs, he will come 
the second. He came the first time to 
save; he will come the second time to 
judge. It is only by believing in the 
atonement made by him at his first com- 
ing, that you can have solid peace and 
hope in looking forward to his coming 
again ; only by trusting in him as dying 
on the cross, that you can stand accepted 
before him when he sits on the throne. 
If any of you persist in your unbelieving, 
ungrateful, and infatuated refusal of his 
grace, thus forsaking your own mercies, 
and wilfully sealing your own condemna- 
tion, sadly will you know, in that day, 
the full import of the words of Him who 
on earth **bore our griefs and carried 
our sorrows :" "If they do these things in 
agreen tree, what shall bedone in the dry?" 

And as for you, my fellow Christians 
— you who have appreciated the Saviour's 
atonement, and, resting on its infinite 
suflSciency, have "received the recon- 
ciliation" — you have found peace. And 
how have you found it? By the blood of 
the cross. Let me, then, first of all, affec- 
tionately remind you, that the source of 
your peace must remain ever the same. 
The peace which you have found through 
the blood of the cross, you must retain 
through the blood of the cross. There 
is no peace to sinners but on Calvary. 
There, around the cross, you must pitch 
your tents. It was there, on that " mount.of 
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the Lord,*' that "the Lamb was provided 
for the burnt offering." The colony of 
bumble settlers there " dwell safely, and 
are quiet from fear of evil." — Wardlaw, 



LOCUSTS. 

In the "Life of a Travelling Phy- 
sician," it is stated, that shortly before 
the arrival of himself and his companions 
at Odessa, they fell in with one of the 
scourges of the country — the locusts; and 
the account which he gives of these in- 
sects is strongly illustrative of various 
Scripture narratives. 

It was about three o'clock, or perhaps 
a little later ; and in the distance was a 
bill, the only elevation we had seen since 
we left Lemberg. I was riding upon 
tbe outside of the calash, reading a book ; 
and as we rode slowly along, I perceived 
a large black cloud lying upon the top 
of the hill. I first thougnt it betokened 
a thunder-storm, a daily occurrence dur- 
ing the whole of our Journey. I was, 
however, struck with the motion of the 
cloud, which seemed to assume all shapes, 
lengthening and contracting, and throw- 
ing itself into various contortions. I 
knew not to what this could be attribut- 
able, ]>ut of course immediately referred 
it to the usual and unerring cause which 
accounts for all physical phenomena — 
electricity. As I was still gazing upon 
it, the calash suddenly stopped, and 
Count , who was in the van, beck- 
oned me to him. 

"Do you see that large black cloud 
in the distance, doctor?" 

"I have been watching it for some 
time," I answered. 

« Well, what do you think it is?" 

" It is not difficult to say what it is, 
but I am puzzling my brains to find out 
what causes it to make such evolutions;" 
and as I spoke, it suddenly tapered into 
a long string. 

. " Now look at them," said the count. 
'* These are the locusts upon wing. I 
hardly ever saw such an army in the air." 

"Is it possible?" I replied, half con- 
vinced that it was sometninff more solid 
than air, which now took a different di- 
rection, and left the hill clear to the view. 

" We shall hear what devastation they 
have done before we get to Odessa. Woe 
to him on whose fields they alight ; not 
a green thing will remain." 

We lost sight of them all at once, and 
proceeded on our journey. 

The travellers soon reached Severin- 



owka, where they were to dine ; but the 
locusts had preceded them, and their de- 
vastations were found to be tremendous. 
Their host, the uncle of a Polish noble- 
man, " a thin, spare, and feeble old man, 
polished in his manner, and affectionate 
m his greetings," came out to welcome 
them. 

" Well, you are come," he exclaimed, 
" to see me ruined for this season. The 
locusts are in my garden, and in my 
fields, and my poor peasants will not 
have an ear of corn to .put into their 
gamers. They are all gone out to en- 
deavour, by means of marrow-bones and 
cleavers, to drive them from the wheat ; 
but it is all in vain. We have not 
enough hands to put to rout such an 
army. Come into the garden, and see 
how thickly they cover the ground and 
the trees." 

It is almost impossible to hope for cred- 
ence from those who have not been eve- 
witnesses of the sight which the garden 
presented. The whole of the surface was 
covered, ankle deep, with these insects, 
clambering pell-mell over each other, but 
all proceeding in the same direction. 
They did not allow us to tread upon 
them, but, on our approach, rose on wing 
with a whizzing noise, and, flying for- 
wards over the heads of the main body, 
settled down again in the vanguard of 
the body of their army. This is the 
manner in which they alight from the 
wing: the first rank pitches upon the 
ground, and the others do not follow the 
train, but precede it, alighting one be- 
fore the other, so that the rearguard in 
flight is the vanguard when they are 
upon the field. 

The sight of them upon the trees 
was most curious. The branches were 
bent to the ground by the incumbent 
weight, and the Italian poplars resem- 
bled weeping willows, from their lighter 
branches being reversed by the weight 
of the locusts. Several trees were already 
completely bared, for the insect destroys 
mucn more than it consumes. It gnaws 
the stem of the leaf, and not the body, 
so that the leaf drops upon the ground 
almost entire, its stalk only having been 
eaten. 

When the insects are browsing upon 
the trees, they are not so easily scared 
away by the appearance of man as when 
merely settled upon the ground; they 
hold fast to their food, and the boughs 
must be shaken before they will leave 
their hold. This was, indeed, a curious 
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and amusing expfriment, A>F U wa9 some- 
thing like magic to see a tree throw its 
hr^ncjxs^ np ii^to the air, as sopn as the 
loci^sU were shajcen off. Their instru- 
ments of 4estruc^iof) rpus^ h'p very tough, 
for many is the st^lk of a }arge sua? 
flower which I have seen gnawed throngh 
hy these insects. Thev seem, indeed, ^9 
be particularly fond of the stalk of this 
flower, and as seyeral are employed 
upon it at the sanie time, it soon preaks 
wnere the part is weakened ^y (heir 
gnawing; and it is curious to see the 
insects rise sudjjenly in the air when put 
to ^ight by t)^s ui^expected acpident. 



COMMON SATfNGS. 
N9. Vf. 

VOOLI8H SPBAKINO ; THE SABBATH ; 
DEATH. 

Jt was 9aid by a e^eat statesn^an, 
** Let me have the regulation of the na- 
tional ballads an,d poppl^r sayings, and 
i can govern fhe people, whoever rjfi^y 
have the malting of tne laws." There 
is^ no doubt, a vast infli^encp in those senr 
tentious maxims whicli are so generally 
uttered, that almost every body has been, 
froip infancy, famUiaf with them; and 
has ac<|uireq a habit of regarding thpm 
with reverence, as of oracular authority, 
or else of repeating them as incpptro- 
yertible truisms* 

My grandn^ther, old fanner Griffiths, 
was a famous man for old sayings, i 
never spent ^p hour in hjs company but 
he brought ouj; o^e or two, an j if he 
happened to mee( with a good, clpver 
saying that was new to him, he would 
be as pleased as if he. had found a trea- 
sure. But, t|ien, he did not swallow 
them all dov^n for gospel, without 
examining whetl^er the sentiment ex- 
pressed was sound or nnsound, true qr 
false. "No, nO|" said he, "show nie'a 
saying in the Bible, and { hav.e no doubt 
whatever aoout it ; | am quite sure that 
it is sound an4 good ; and my business 
is ^o fin,4 PHt its true meaping, and then 
%ct upon it. ^ut as to the sayings of 
men, evpn pf wise and good men, I musi 
examine before t adopt them; and try 
their sense and spirit by the t^st of Scrip- 
ture, before I set them down as laws for 
my conduct. If they 4p not Jiarnionise 
with the word and the testimony, though 
all the world should adopt them, they 
must be false anj dfipgerous. Besides, 
many people us? § common flaying in 



quite a 4i^^Qt way from its true ipef|i}T 
ing : no wonder at t))is, for i^ is pos^iU^ 
even to ivre|»t ^he words of Scppt^s 1 

itself to our owa destr^4<>Pf ^9* ^ Wi 
should reject all sayings that are errone- 
ous in themselves, and * cease to hear the 
instruction that causetii to err,' Prov. 
xix. 27, vf/e should also mind m^ take 
hold pf those tha^ are good and ikrue, fit 
the right ^nd. Wp sjiould ti^Ve l^e^d not 
only lyhat we hear, but li/9|»' vfe l^ar," 
Mark iv. J?f ; {^uke viii. 18, 

" Saving your presenpe," qnoth a gosr 
siping neigm>our, and she iiras going on tp 
tell some tale of scandal, when fay grand- 
fathei: su4denly stopped her. " If it is 
not ^t to b^ tQl4 ip my presenpe, it i| 
nqt- flt to be told at all ; an4 I do not 
want to heajT it ; so pray keep it to your? 
se|f. I^ememb^ yon cannpt ^ea^ bu$ 
in presence of mo4 ; and fqr eyery idle, 
and ill-natnred, and impure word, yo^ 
yfiW hav^ to give an account in the day 
of judgipent,' Mat^. x\l ^Q, 

The churchy^ird at p., where )ny ffiand? 
father resided, ns^d tq be thronged pn $1 
Sunday, bo^h before ^pd ^fter ^r^^^ 
with ^l\ plasses of people, who formed 
themiielves into groups fpr § regular gos- 
sip. There were the d^irym^i^ an4 
plonghpaan, exchanging tl^pir np^^gf^ys, of 
pinM and souttiernwood? »nd w4»ging 
for a wal)L ^n the evpnins. f^^^^^ ^^^fi 
the farmers, tal)^ipff pve^ tpe wea|lief, t]^ 
crops, ^dthe in^pkets; whi)^ their wive^ 
were discussjpg phe respective merits of 
different modes of managing poiiltry or 
beer, or perhaps inqnfring the character 
of a servant, and answering the san^ie. Tl^ 
doctpr's lady and the lawyer's daugliters 
were passing compliments, ^nd arransing 
for the p^r^es of ^hp ensuing week. The 
village dresspiake): and the parish clerk's 
d^ngp^rs pressed forf^^rd to catch a 
glimpse of the town~™4ide drpas^s 9n4 
bonnets of the squire*^ family, wl^o, jn 
their turn, condescended to indi^ge |n % 
lapgh at tfie vulgarity of the rustics. 

My grandfatjier used to grieve over all 

this; fqr ^P knew i^ W9« ^ .ppor prepw" 
tion fpr the rpUgious se]ryice§ ip yrhlck 
they nirere professedly about to engage, 
or a poor improvement^ pf thp instructions 
they had jpst received* Ife sonietifpes 
tpok an opportunity of d^PPP^^g § ^t 
on the impropriety of sup)i ponduct. I 
have, ipore thap ppce, heard bim do sq 
when an unsuital)}e speech wag address^ 
to l^im, w;tl^ t^e ftpologi^ipg preface, "If 
it was another ^i^y iii^d fin^H^^ pl^ce." 
'' But §s it \i <^ sacf^d d^y ^4 ptfM^'* 
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^y grandfather sjr^uld reply, " Ut us P9^ 
m^ke our Father's house a bouse of mer- 
ch^djse; but liouour his sabbaths and 
rev^renc^ his sanctuary, and count his 
day 'a delight^ the holy of the Lord, 
hoi^oifrable ; and honour him, not doing 
our owi^ ways, nor finding our qwn plea- 
sure, nor speaking qur own words/ John 
ii. ]§; Isa. Iviii. I^j then we may 
hope for his blessing on the religious 
exercises of the s^bbatl^, and on the law- 
ful avQpatf,Qns of t^e week. B.ut depend 
upon it, no good cap com^ of crowding 
tpe business of the week ipto the sab- 
bath ; nor is it ^ny 80|:t of e;;(cuse, but 
rather an acknowledgment of conscious* 
improprijety, to wish the day or the place 
other than wlia^ tl^ey are/' 

" W)iitheF away, neighbour?" said 
pay grandfather to Stokes, thp wheel- 
wright, whpm he met one Sunday morn- 
ing, a{3 b.e \yas going to public worship. 
" I am going to th^ doctor's to g^t blood- 
ed," was the reply. " How is that? Are 
yoji ill?" "I cannot s^y justly that I am 
ill : but I )iav^ always been used to )ose 
a littU blopd at this time of t^^ year, 
and I mostly tak^ a Sun<)ay morning for 
the job. You know, *The j^etter flay, 
the better deed.' " "Wpll, neighWr 
Stokes, I do not pretend to say any thipg 
^bout the bleeding, for I do not under- 
stand tne matter. You ought to know 
b^st yourself whether or not it is ^equi- 
iit,e ; fpr the saying is, ' Every man at 
fifty is pitter a fool or bis own physician,' 
a^d you are mp^e ^h^n fifty. My notion 
IS, to * Jet well alqpe;' for you knpw 'was 
well, would be better, tgolc physic, and 
died:' but h^ it how i^ may about fhe 
Weeding, I io not hold with yopr usp of 
^e saying to justify you in having it 
done on th§ sabbath. jp)very day is bes^ 
^r what it w&? appointed fqr; the six 
days for labour, and the sabbath for holy 
rest ; and the deeds of the day should be 
conformed to the design of tlie day." 

*f What, then, are you so stript for the 
sabbath, that yqu woi^ld let a man die 
rather than go to the doctor?" 

" That is quite a different thing. The 
I^ord of the sahbath has plainly taught 
|i?, both by his precept and example, 
fhat as ' the sabbath was made fqj m^n, 
and not ii^au for the sabbath,* Mark ii. 
27, th^ observance of the sabbath is not 
U) set aside the duties of common hu- 
manity ; that if a man, or even a beast, 
is really in danger or suffering, there is 
no ^bbath-breaking in doine^ whatever 
may be needful to give relief Bv\t this 



does not justify the pomp^pn practice of 
unnecessarily fixing on the sabbath for 
taking medicine, or any thing else of the 
kind, fof which there is no immediate 
occasion. And this I am sure of, that it 
is a great test of th^ 9fate pf a ipan's 
h^art and pilnd, whether the doing of 
any thing not exactly according to the 
design of the sabbath, is complijed yith 
as a matter not desirable in itself, but 
which i^navoidable .circun>staQces have 
rendered a duty ; or whether such things 
are done as matters of choice and con- 
venience, and need to be apologized for 
by some such saying as yours, * The bettef 
day, the better deed.' " 

Stokes had a gre^t respect for my 
grandfather, ,^nd did not mifch like to 
act contrary to his advice ; so he turned 
round, and accompanied hini to the hquse 
of prayer. Whether or not he took an- 
other day for beiiig bled, I cai^pot say. 
If not, perhaps he was jusf^ as wel) with- 
out it. 

Soinehpdy came in, ^^d told my gran4- 
father of tpe death of a persod i^ the 
vplage^ adding, ** It j^ a happy release.'^ 

*' I hppe it is," replied my grandfatner; 
"hut what re^soq haye you to think sp?" 

** Oh, poor thift&» 5^e was such a grpat 
suffere]r, and ^he"had been ill so )ong; 
but * she fji.ed like a lamb.' " 

" jiq. no ; ao jjot deceive yourself with 
any sucl^ a notion. I hbpjs shp died like 
a Christian ; hut she did np( > die like a 
lamb.' There are three particulars in 
the (death of a lamb, two pf which could 
not, and the other did not, belong tp pur 
neighhour. A l^tph dies innocently ; but 
every one of the humaff race is a guilty 
sinner, and either dies in his guilt, pr ig 

{>ardQned for the snke of another. 4 
amb dies finally; death puts an entire 
period tq i^s existence: but man dies 
only to live in another state. Our neigh- 
bour, who, you say, * die4 like a lamh,' 
is now living ii> a state pf cpnsciousness 
and susceptibility far more vivid thai^ 
she possessed while on earth, and she 
has entered on a state pf being that will 
never end. Then a lamb dies insensibly, 
h is cqnscious only of the pain infiicte4 
on it ; but knows nothing pf the ponse- 
quences of the ifiniction. It knows not 
what it is tq die. Top many qf the hu-r 
man race 40) in this respect, die * like 
lambs :' they manifest no concern abou( 
their souls, their sins, pr theii: salvation j 
they die with the stupid insensibility of a 
beast Blinded by sin, deluded hy 3atan, 
entertaining false nptij^ns gf God aq^ 
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themselves, they leave the world with 
the hope of the hypocrite, which shall 
perish. Flattered hy a deceived heart, 
strengthened in their delusion hy self- 
righteous friends and ignorant advisers, 
they exemplify the truth of the observa- 
tion, that the wicked have no bands in 
their death, Psa. Ixxiii. 4 ; and they learn 
their real condition too late to rectify their 
mistakes. Our neighbour was not thus in- 
sensible ; she had been anxiously inquir- 
ing what she must do to he saved ; and 
she had received, and, I hope, obeyed, 
the scriptural direction, to * believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ' If bo, it is <a 
happy release;* but not because she was 
a great sufferer on earth ; for it is very 
possible for a person to suffer much on 
earth, and go to hell at last, as all im- 
penitent sinners do ; but because she was 
a partaker of saving faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ ; because she had fled to his 
cross as her refuse; because his blood 
had put away all ner sins ; and because 
the Holy Spirit had wrought in her a 
fitness tor neaven, Acts xvi. 30, 31 ; 
John i. 29; 1 John i. 7; 2 Cor. v. 5. 
Will you recollect, my friend, that death 
is never ' a happy release' to a man who 
is not fit to die and go to heaven ; and 
that it is at any time 'a happy release' 
to a Christian ; not only, or chiefly, be- 
cause it puts an end to his bodily suf- 
ferings; but because it introduces him 
to a state of perfect holiness and happi- 
ness." 

" Poor old man," exclaimed the hig- 
gler's wife, when relating to my aunt 
the circumstance of a neighbour of hers 
having dropped down in the market, ''as 
dead as a stone, poor old man ! It was 
a shocking thing to be taken off so sud- 
denly!" 

" It must," replied my grandfather, 
"have been a great shock to the bystand- 
ers ; but as to the man himself, no man 
can be said to die suddenly who has lived 
long. ' The moment that our lives bedn, 
we all begin to die ;* and this man had 
considerably passed the boundary of 
three score years and ten. If he thought 
aright, and believed his Bible, he must 
long have been expecting death." 

"Yes, to be sure so, sir, when one 
comes to think of it. And yet it seems 
hard not to have a moment's warning at 
last; not so much as time to say, 'The 
Lord have mercy upon me.' " 

" As to that, my friend, if the man 
was a true Christian, he had lived in 
the habit of 'looking for the mercy 



of our Lord Jesus Chri^ unto eternal 
life,' Jude 21 ; and in that case, the stroke 
would be no terror or surprise to him — 
sudden death would be sudden glory. 
And if, on the other hand, he had lived 
in wilful neglect of his soul and sal- 
vation, the mere cry of terror with his 
dying breath would avail but little." 

" Wliy, true, sir. And yet the dyins 
thief was saved at the last ; and he had 
not time to say much more." 

" It is not saying little or much," re- 
plied my grandfather, " that proves the 
sincerity of our repentance, or the safety 
pf our state. But that signal instance 
of saving mercy exerted in the last ex- 
tremity, IS sadly and ruinously abused by 
those who take encouragement from it to 
put off to their dying day those concerns 
which ought to have engaged the atten- 
tion of their whole life. Such people 
take hold of the fact — ^the glorious fact — 
that a poor perishing sinner, in the last 
hour of his life, sought mercy, and found 
it : but all they imitate him in is, neglect 
of mercy till they come to die; and 
they foolishly take it for granted that the 
ability and inclination to seek mercy will 
be within their reach. While they che- 
rish these vain and presumptuous hopes, 
they harden themselves in sin, and, as far 
as in them lies, shut the door of mercy 
against themselves. There are two par- 
ticulars in the case of the penitent thief, 
which such people are very apt to over- 
look. One is, tnat in all probability he 
had not had opportunities and slighted 
them, as they have done. Perhaps he 
never before heard of the way of salvar 
tion ; and yet they take hold of his ex- 
ample to make them easy in neglecting 
it all their lives, in the hope that it wiu 
be forced upon them when they come to 
die. The other particular is, that though 
this man's time was short, and his op- 
portunities limited, as far as he could, he 
brought forth fruits meet for repentance. 
All that he said and did, tended to show 
the reality of his penitence and faith. 
There was a real change took place in 
him ; he was ' a new creature in Christ 
Jesus.' Now, this is no matter of con- 
cern to those who are only anxious to cry 
with their last breath, 'Lord, have mercy 
upon me.' All they mean by that, is, 
' As I cannot live on earth any longer, 
save me from going to a worse place.' 
Do not you think: this is the case ? 

" Why, yes, sir. I do not know but it 
may. Certainly, one would wish to be 
saved at last." 
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" But if you are not willing to be saved 
now, and to experience the power of the 
gospel in turning you from sin, the 
Bible gives you no ground to expect that 
at last you will be saved from punish- 
ment When you think of the possibility 
of your being called away as suddenly 
as your neighbour, without the oppor- 
tunity even to cry for mercy, and wnen 
you think of the penitent thief as having 
found mercy under such peculiar cir- 
cumstances, will you bear in mind two 
solid and judicious reflections, suggested 
by that sacred narrative? Sincere repent- 
ance is never too late ; but late repent- 
ance is seldom sincere. We have in 
Scripture one instance of repentance and 
salvation in the last extremity, that none 
might despair; and but one, that none 
might presume ! " 

There was an old man who had a life 
interest in a cottage just on the edge of 
the farm. My grandfather had pur- 
chased the reversion of the little property, 
and had taken of the old man a lease for 
his life : so every quarter he used to call 
and receive his rent. On those occasions 
my grandfather contrived to say a few 
striking words of a religious kind ; but 
they were always received with sullen 
insensibility. One day, my grandfather 
came in, and said he had just heard of 
the death of poor old Wallis. 

" Indeed, " said my aunt Mary. " Well, 
I ^m not surprised to hear it. I thought 
when he called at Michaelmas, he seemed 
to have * one foot in the grave.' " 

" Yes," said my grandfather, " he had 
in reality ; but not in his own apprehen- 
sion. I remarked his cough and feeble- 
ness, and asked him if he did not find 
himself poorly. *No,' he replied; he 
was quite hearty ; as well as ever he was 
in his life ; ks likely to live fifty years 
longer as anybody. ' Fifty years ! ' I ex- 
claimed. *Why, what is your age now?' 
* Only seventy-three, ' was his answer. 
And in spite of reason, and experience, 
and Scripture, he clung to his delusion ; 
and it is to be feared that death has come 
as unexpectedly to him, as if he had been 
a young man. So true it is, that * the 
oldest tree has the deepest roots, and 
clings closest to the ground.' At any 
agCy we need much of the power of re- 
newing and sanctifying grace, to make 
us willing to admit the full and individual 
conviction that we are mortal, and that 
'we shall very soon be dead. Oh, if we 
felt it as we ought, how would it stimu- 
late us to do with all our might whatso- 



ever our hands find to do ! How would 
it check the presumptuous folly of talking 
of goods laid up for many years to come I 
And how would it keep alive and upper- 
most the concern that we may ' be found 
of Him in peace !"* 

When the old housekeeper at Sir 
Henry's died, my grandfather said, 
'* Well, she is safely landed. She was a 
truly good woman. She feared the Lord 
from her youth up, and he did not for- 
sake her hoary hairs ; but enabled her to 
triumph in his faithfulness, and show 
forth his praise. Ah, ' there is another 
nail in my coffin.' She was my play- 
fellow in childhood, and I cannot expect 
to be long after her." 

"Oh, dear sir," said the doctor, by 
whom the news had been communicatedf, 
and who heard these remarks, " do not 
cherish gloomy apprehensions. I never 
saw you looking better ; you look younger 
than you did five years ago ; you seem 
to have taken 'a fresh lease of your life.' " 

" No, sir. I have no lease. 1 am only a 
tenant at will, liable to be turned out 
any moment. If I look younger, it is a 
strange deception ; for I do not feel so, 
and we are quite certain that I am not so, 
but five years older, and five years nearer 
the grave," 

'* Well, well, that is the case with all of 
us ; but there is no need to brood over 
things that cannot be avoided." 

"But, sir," replied my grandfather, 
"give me leave to say, it is one thing to 
brood over death with gloomy terror, as an 
evil that cannot be avoided ; and another, 
to become familiar with it by meditation, 
till we can look at it without terror, like 
the apostle, who said, * 1 die daily ;' but 
death has lost its sting, for shanks be 
to God, who giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ,' " 1 Cor. xvi. 57. 

" Well, to be sure, it is a great matter," 
said the doctor ; " but I suppose it falls 
to the lot of but few ; though, I must 
say, I have been surprised at the tran- 
quillity and happiness expressed by some 
religious people, when suffering and sink- 
ing — ay, and maintained to the last too. 
There was Mrs. F., and Mr. J., and Miss 
B. I thought I should never forget the 
scenes I witnessed in their dying cham- 
bers ; and, indeed, I have not altogether 
forgotten them. But you know our pro- 
fession renders us so familiar with death, 
that it makes no impression on us." 

" The more the pity, sir : for however 
much we have seen of death, we shall 
find it a solemn thing when we come to 
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die ourtfeltes ; and Joif know, sir, tliaf all 
tour skill cannot drive away dearth, wlien 
he comes coitimissiofied. Indeed, gentle- 
men of tour profession may be saia to be 
Hn deaths oft,' from their exposure to 
infection, to night air, and to riding af)out 
hi all weathers." 

" Well, I have had many hairbreadth 
esca|>e^ in all these ways ; fmt I am none 
ihe worse for them now; that is one 
comfort." 

" That is tt great mercy, sit. But you 
know, * the pitcher may go often ib the 
well, and be broken at last:' indeed, 
sooner or laiter, it certatWily Will. £xcuse 
my making so ftee, sir ; btit as you have 
seen the death-bed of carelessness an'd 
ittsensibilify, and the death-bed ot re- 
morse tink anguish, as well as the 
death^bed of humble and heartfelt piety, 
you have no doubt entertained the wish — 
* Let me die the death of the righteous', 
tfnd let my last end be like his,' Numb. 
xxiii. 10. Then do, sir, let me entreat 
you, even from the busiest day of your life, 
seize a few moments seriously to inquire 
— ' What i^ it that can make a death- bed 
safe and easy ; and do 1 possess it V " 

Two or three years after this conver- 
sation, the doctor was thrown from his 
horse, and dragged a considerable dis- 
tance. He lived several days after, but 
irever ^oke, and was altogether. insen- 
sible. I have often thought 6f him, and 
Wondered whether my grandfather's words 
made any impression on him. And 1 
have often prayed fot myself, that death, 
however sudden, might not find me un- 
prepared; that, however awful in the 
apprehension, it might be safe in tlie 
result; and that surviving friends might 
not have reason to sorrow for me, as those 
that have no hope. C. 



NATURAL DISPOSITION OF CERTAIN 
MONKEYS CALLED GUENONS. 

The genus cercopiihecusj or the gue- 
noiis, (for we borrow the French term, 
as our own language does not furnish us 
with one,) is distinguished from other 
gnenera, which border upon it, by the pre- 
sence of cheek'-pouches and a tail at the 
same time^. But their peculiarities of 
form* ara fiot more striking than those of 
temped and dispbsition. They evince a 
saucy and not unfreqtiently a mischie- 
vous love of pldyfidhess. The grinning 
chatter of vexafion and tiie plaining 
gh>wl of anger and offence are heard 
ni«>re comirfoiily among the me&bers of 



£tttft group than anioifg any other Within 
fhe range bt ordinary ohser^sition. Nor 
are these mattefs to6 inconsiderable to 
metii our attenti6^ ; fdt the Creator has 
so Ytiade all his i^oudetfdt v^orks, that 
amidst atn ever changing variety tt^ 
plumb-line of proportion and exactness 
may be traced. To the experienced and 
nicely judging ear, the angry, the joyous, 
or the plaintive criesf of an aniinat will 
seem to have been settled and appointed 
by One who made nothing in vain. "Wheii 
you enter the woods upon the islands of the 
Indian or Malayan Archipelago, one 6i^ 
more of this group come forward to salute 
you, in a way thdi does n6f appear like 
a hearty welcome. Fancy will tell you 
that they are demanding the rea(son why 
; you' have presumed to force ^otir way 
^ into their domains. And the manner iri 
which ihey leap from branch £o branch, 
or from tree to tree, in order that they 
may face the intruder, seems to strengthen 
this impression very much. tS^hen they 
are petted aboard ship, and are won bj; 
kindness to exercise &n a!fifectionate regard 
for their benefactors, the same irrita;ble 
and pertinacious disposition remains, to 
be displayed towards d'ny one who may„ 
by the most triffing ihsmt, have incurred 
their dis]^leasure. 

One of the common grey-coloured 
species was among the inmates of tlie 
Himmaleh, during her voyage in the 
India'h Archipelago, and was distingAh- 
ed by Ms attachment to the captain, anrf 
his prejudice s^inst every one else on 
board, except the dook aiid the chief 
mate. He had become blind by amaurosis^ 
or a loss* of sens^tidn in the nerve tfiat 
leads from t!he eye to the brain, the 
eye, as iii m'an, had fiot altered its appear- 
ance; so thiat the blindness would not' 
have been suspected by any one but an 
oculist, or one accustomed to waifch the 
appearance 6f that organ with minut^ at- 
tention. In thils disease, the ptipft re- 
mains invariably of the same size ; the 
remoteness or the proi^imity of an objec^ 
the most feeble or the most iillfense light, 
makes no change in the dimensions of tnatf 
little dark spot within the eye. It is* 
worth observing", by the way, how this* 
malady was connecl^ed with anodier, 
which has' its seat in the hrdin or centrtf 
of the nervous system, th^ epilepsy, tfe 
was frequiently overtake^' witli "fits," 
which are \he sad displays of thiJi fearSd 
disease. In one of these he fett* 6ver- 
bbard and was drowned. If is probable, 
th)at the stidden imtncMon in cold water 
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recovited Ktri if^bm Bhf prirbiysiri, aA'd 
nc hy^iikdt^d id ai c6nscioiisne9s of hh 
tAW4pj)y ccrtiditiGtt. At «e<i, a matt itib- 
jed tor this 6'oinplamt h sottetimfes pfJed 
itiih cold #atef, which sooti rcstoresr him 
to his fecnTfies. Bucket? of sea-water 
we, from a considerable height, emptied 
in rapid succesdion upon' the siriBTerer, till 
ihe remedy succeeds. 

Before the monkey fn question had 
flie misfortune to lose his eyesight, he 
amused the whole crew by the variety of 
his tricks, and the" cunning sagacity of 
Ms tact. A cask containing a quantity 
of rain water happened ohe day to be 
within the reach of his string. The image 
of himself in the natural mirror Of its 
surface diverted his attention for a while. 
He gazed with complacency upon the 
different attitudes into which he could 
throw the reflection of himself, till it oc- 
curred to him, that the best wa^ of giv- 
ing effect to the picture before him, was 
to spring towards it, especially as he had 
ascertained that the Kne which confined 
him, was just long enough to allow him 
to approach very near to the surface of 
the water, without touching it. He ac- 
cordingly took the longest run his tether 
wotild allow hinfi, jusf like one of ourselves 
wien preparing to leap over a ditch, arid 
jprang into the cask, regardless of the 
ierk given hnn by the line around his 
Body. After he had fndtlged himself a feW 
seconds with the image of his body when 
JA the full exercise of its powers, he re- 
turned to make another essay. While 
lost in the deh'ght' of this neivly dis- 
tfdvered athusement, he heeded not thie 
proceedings of a wily spectator. Who ap- 
proached unobserved, and " cast off" or 
loosened the knot at the end of his 
tether, so that in- his next attempt at an 
athletic display he fell into the water. 
ihis occasioned him the greatest morti- 
fication, and he expressed his disappoint- 
ment and wrath in the most bitter tones 
of complaint and displeasure, as if fully 
conscious that his misfortune was the sub- 
ject of the loud mirth he heard around 
him, and that it had been occasioned by 
the contrivance of some faithless friend. 
On one occasion, the cook gave a hot 
potatoe to a bystandler to' hand it to the 
monkey, who grasped it so firmly as to 
burn himself. The affront he resented 
by flying at the cook who had roasted 
the potatoe, and not at the man who had 
handed it to him. After his blindness, 
he was once enticed by an imitation of 



his master's voice 16 climb ut» the legs 
of the writer ; but be no sooner discovered 
the mistake, than he hit the deluder for 
this act of hypocrisy. It is an old opi- 
nion, that animals derive the chief source 
of their happiness from the indulgence of 
their appetites. " Ventri obedientia," 
says the historian Sallust, to tlie same 
effect. 6ut this observation does not 
apply to all animals; for the Creator ha? 
allotted to many within the reach of our 
observation a portion of what is very 
analogous to the pleasures of the mind. 
The interval that comes between the sup> 
ply of their daily wants is not in many 
instances left vacant. They observe what 
is new, they try experiments, th^y feel 
and exchange their sentiments with each 
other, and thus show what, a stock of 
happiness they have, apart from those 
things which we are apt to suppose con- 
stitute their chief means of enjoyment. 
The beneficent Former of all things haa 
taken care to endue them with faculties 
for the promotion of their happiness, 
which sometimes in their operation are 
the cause of pain ; but this pain is only 
the salt which renders joy more racy, 
more tasteful. The writer of these ob- 
servations has often had his eye upon 
the realities of nature, and cannot but 
infer from what he has seen, that it is a 
law in the discipline of the natural world 
that pain shall be the handmaid of plea- 
sure. For the particular genus or kind of 
animals now und'er consideration, the 
sphere of enjoyment seems to be enlarged, 
just in proportion to their liability to 
painful sensations. The angry and pettish 
feeling that accompanies their uneasiness, 
so characteristic of the kind, doubtless 
gives a keener edge to pleasure or tine- 
cess when obtained. It becomes us not 
to indulge in anger ; but if sorrow be thef 
helpmate of happiness amongthe creatures 
below us, is it strange that men should be 
told that they will meet with trials in life 
— that we are not likely to get to heaven 
without them. AVisdom is said to delight 
in the habitah]e parts of the world, and 
therefore may be consulted wherever any 
living thing is to be found. .The Bible 
is the mirror of Chrittien law, as all know 
who know any thing to a good purpose; 
yet many a sound arid valuable hint for 
our imstruction- may be drawn from the 
book of nature, whenever we funiovelf 
its pages with patience, and the spirit of 
the wise man who will increase learning. 

G. T. L. : 
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And he took him a potsherd to icnpo himwlf 
withal," Job iL 8. 

The probe used by tbe Chinese was 
made of earthenware, or rather of fine 
porcelain. The choice of this material 
for purposes so nice and important, was 
founded in a reference to the evenness 
of its surface, and its exemption from a 
liability to rust. Now, as a potsherd does 
not seem to be a very appropriate instru- 
ment for treating sores sopamful as those 
with which Job was afflicted, may we 
not suppose that he used a pin or lancet 
of earthenware in attempting to get ease 
for the torment of his boils? Such a 
** potsherd"- might have had a keen and 
smooth edge, and would remain perfectly 
free from rust or any other impurity. 

If we regard this ** scraping with a 
potsherd" as a surgical operation resorted 
to in compliance with opmions and prac- 
tice then m vogue, the short narrative of 
this painful incident, though apt to make 
us snudder in the recital, becomes in- 
teresting, and yields us a scientific hint, 
where we were least prepared to meet 
with any thing of the sort. Chinese 
works, which discuss the treatment proper 
for cutaneous disorders, often prescribe 
the opening of sores with a needle as the 

frincipal part of the surgeon's business, 
f, then, our view of the matter be cor- 
rect, the ideas of medical practitioners in 
the west coincided with the rules of their 
fellows in the east. Pain suggested the 
expedient in the first instance, and expe- 
rience warranted its adoption as a general 
principle. And amidst the vast assortment 
of drugs which the kingdoms of animal 
and vegetable nature, with all their aux- 
iliaries from mineral substances, afford 
us, this practice must still bear a distin- 
guished part in our attempts to assuage 
pain and drive out disease. Job sat down 
in the ashes in mourning for his children, 
but he sought relief from pain by a me- 
thod which reason and example still con- 
tinue to patronise. 



SPANISH COLONISTS. 

As the Beaver was doubtless the first 
foreign ship that ever had a royal license 
for trading coastwise, as she was a re- 
markably fine ship, with beautiful accom- 
modations, and was always kept in the 



neatest order, her fame along the coast 
was very great. And at aU these small 
places she was thronged with visitors, 
men, women, and chUdren, who came 
from many miles distant to see the ship, 
and who idways expressed themselves de- 
lighted with, what thev considered, the 
beauty of the cabin ana its furniture, the 
whiteness of the deck, and the attention 
to cleanliness in every part The com- 
modante of La BaiTanca and his three 
pretty daughters, from eighteen to twenty- 
four years old, happened to be on board 
one day at our dinner hour, and I invited 
them to sit down with us. Their awk- 
ward mode of handling the table utensils, 
was evidence that, although they were 
people of the first respectabili^, they 
were accustomed to live in very primitive 
style, beinff evidently entirely unaccus- 
tomed to the refinements of such super- 
fluous articles as plates, knives, and forks. 
They endeavoured, however, to do as we 
did : the father and one of the daughters 
succeeded tolerably well, but the other 
two girls seemed to consider a plate and 
knife and fork for each to be needless ; 
they therefore placed a plate between 
them ; and one of them taking the knife 
and the other the fork, one endeavour- 
ed to cut, while the other held the 
meat with the fork. But this mode of 
proceeding did not succeed ; the beef was 
too hard, or the knife was too duU, or 
there was a want of adroitness ; and ihey 
were finally compelled to accept the aid 
of their next neighbour, which they did 
with great complacency, being all the 
time in high glee at this novel mode of 
taking their food. — Cleveland, 
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RELIGION. 



Religion enables the mind to resign 
with calmness, and to suffer without com- 
plaining; yet, at the same time, leaves 
it to the exercise of faith and humility, I 
by cheering it rather with future hopes, ' 
than blunting the edge of present feeling. 
— Carter. 



USEFULNESS. 

Whoever sincerely endeavours to do- 
all the good he can, will probably do 
much more than he imagines, or will ever 
know till the day of judgment, when the 
secrets of all hearts shall be made xnani- 
fest.<— Afm Bawdier. 
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An anecdote related of admiral Blake 
■hoiTB the vieour of the protector's go- 
vernment, and tlie uiicampromising s^rit 
in which tiiat power was exerted. The 
English fleet being at Malaga, some eea- 
men derided a procession of the conse- 
crated wafer, on which the priest inati- 
gated the mob to attack and ill-treat 
them. A scuffle ensued, from which the 
aailoTB escaped with some injury. Blake 
demanded reparation, and that the priest 
who hod caused the tumult should be 
given up to him. The governor alleged 
that he nad no authority over one of the 
apostolical succesaion. The English ad- 
miral's reply was, that unless the priest 
■were given up he would cannonade the 
town. This sufficed. The piiest was 
•ent on board Blake's vessel, and began 
with a humble apology. The admiral at 
ODce told bim he did not mean to coun- 
tenance any ill-conduct in his men, nor 
would he permit them to insult the re- 
ligious observances of any cauotry; but 
that, on the other hand, he would not 
allow them to be assaulted and ill-treated 
hy »■ mob, because they did not recognise 
the idol&trouB worship of Rome; — that 
he would have punished them for any in- 
decoioua condocl, bod a complaint beta 



properly made to him ; but now, as the 
ptiest had taken upon himself to inflict 
punishment, he should take no Aitther 
notice of the afi'air, than by cautioning 
the priest and all concerned to avoid in- 
sulting any English Protestants. This 
was sufflcieat to stop all public acts of 
persecution or violence: but the inquisi- 
tion did not hesitate to continue its cruel 
proceedings upon any secreted in its 
duneeons. 

The usurper found that he could only 
retain his power by severe measures. In 
October, the publication of newspapers, 
which had become general during the 
recent agitated period, was fori>tdden 
without the approval of the secretary of 
state ; orders against the publication of 
unlicensed books and pamphlets were 
promulgated : but this measure bad been 
pursued under the preceding monarchs, 
and was persevered in subsequently. A 
still more arbitrary course was the divid- 
ing England into twelve districts, each 
bemg placed under tlie government oi a 
major-general, who was intrusted with 
great and uncanstilutional powers, and 
from whom the only appeal was to the pro- 
tector. Whitelock, who has been named 
as an opposer of Cromwell's ambition, 
was silenced hy employment as an am- 
bassador to Sweden, with a large remu- 
ueiatioQ. In 16S7, he argued in support 
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of the regal title being given. Charles 
left Paris in June, 1654; soon afterwards 
he settled at Cologne, where he continued 
during two years and a half. Informa- 
tion of his proceedings, and of the inter- 
course hem with him by the royalists, 
was continually sent by some of those 
about him. One of these. Manning, was 
detected; he admitted receiving bribes 
from Cromwell, but asserted he had al- 
ways sent false intelligence. This was 
the case in the intercepted document 
which led to his detection: but it was 
ascertained that his previous communica- 
tions had caused the apprehension and 
death of some royalists. He was, there- 
fore, executed as a spy. 

The Spanish war has already been 
menljoned. Connected with that event, 
were the proceedings of Sexby, a leveller, 
who iiad to leave England when the au- 
thority of the protector was established. 
He offered to assist tlie Spanish court 
against Cromwell, by raising an insur- 
rection in England, if assisted by the 
English and Irish soldiers then serving 
for Spain. To render the effort more 
availing, that court put Charles and Sexby 
into communication, and the levellers 
and royalists were to make a common 
effort against Cromwell. Of course, such 
a negotiation was insincere on both parts. 
However, it alarmed the French minis- 
ters, then united with Cromwell, and 
they succeeded in sowing discord in the 
royal court. 

The retirement of Charles to Cologne 
has been mentioned : but some notice 
must be taken of the proceedings of his 
court while at Paris. It was agitated 
with the intrigues of his adherents : but 
the marquis of Ormond and sir Edward 
Hyde obtained and kept the lead. Charles 
himself neglected business, and gave him- 
self up to an open course of amusement 
and profligacy, while his attendants were 
actually in want of bread. Clarendon 
speaks of them as literally almost starved. 
His profligacy assisted to make him the 
Victim of superstition. The Romish priest- 
hood and their adherents represented that 
his only chance of restoration was the 
support of the popish power. He himself 
applied to the pope for pecuniary aid, 
promising toleration to the Romatiists. 
But on the other hand, the Presbyterians, 
who also offered to support his cause, 
•urged contrary views. In this dilemma, 
he openly promised to continue io sup- 
port that church for which hi^ father had 
eufiered bo nni«h : but in secret he seems 



to have been very indifferent to religious 
belief, and, therefore, listened to that re- 
ligion which promised him most ease in 
sin. There can be no doubt Chat he was 
in heart, if not in open profession, al- 
ready a Papist The duke of York, less 
profligate and more sincere, openly be- 
came a member of the church of Rome. 
He afterwards told a Protestant prelate, 
that one of his Cither's chaplains having 
taught him that Christ was really and in 
substance present in the consecrated ele- 
ments, in some inconceivable manner, he 
found no difficulty in receiving the fuller 
and more decided views of the church of 
Rome on this subject The simple view 
of this Divine institution is plianly set 
forth in Scripture, which expressly speaks 
of ^ese elements as bread an4 wiae, to 
be received in remembrance of the atone- 
ment made by our blessed Redeemer, 
when, once for a|l, by one sacrifice or 
offering of himself, he purchased salva- 
tion for his people ; and it will ever be 
found, that when there is departure from, 
or adding to, this simple view, there is 
in effect a giving way to the main prin- 
ciple of Popery ; and all the other mon- 
strous dogmas of that faith will then be 
necessarily received. 

Peace with France was signed in Oc- 
tober, 1655, when the French king was 
forced to acknowledge the title of Crom- 
well, as the protector both of France and 
England ; an useless and gratuitous insult, 
but which gratified the national pride of 
the English people. Crotnwell. showed 
more wisdom in promoting measures for 
the encouragement of commerce ; and it 
is certain that the foreign trade of Eng- 
land prospered much under his govern- 
ment, far more than und^r the kings 
that preceded and followed him as rulers. 
He listened to an application frosn the 
Jews, and was willing to give them leave 
to settle openly in England: but the 
divines to whom he referred pronounced 
against such toleration, and Prynne wrote 
against it. Cromwell, therefore, only 
ventured to connive at their proceedings. 

The third parliament of Cromwell met 
September 17th, !656. Widdrliigton was 
chosen speaker ; but fM> member was al- 
lowed to take his seat tilt approved by 
the counelt. Nearly a fourth part of 
those originally chosen were thus ex- 
cluded. Ninety-eight J^ned in ofsenly 
protesting against this isoufse, deprecating 
any attempt which they ssid might be 
made to eoter it by religioas observances. 
He thought it best not to itmont this aec, 
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but to allow the angry feeling to pass away 
in words, while he admitted many of his 
opponents to familiar intercourse. Much 
or the attention of parliament during this 
session was taken up with proceedings 
against Naylor, who, having adopted the 
principles of George Fox, the leader of 
the religious body designated as Quakers, 
went further into many acts of very wild 
fanaticism, for which he was tried, and 
punished with branding, the pillory, and 
whipping, as a blasphemer. But these 
severities did not abate the zeal of his 
disciples. This punishment being in- 
flicted by the parliament, without trial by 
law, gave an opportunity for Cromwell 
to interfere, with the view of showing 
that farther alterations tending to mo- 
narchy were needed. The oppressions 
of the major-generals, and the detection 
of a royalist plot, were also used to pro- 
mote the designs of the protector. 

The severest part of the punishment 
of Naylor was inflicted in the most pub- 
lic part of the city, namely, on Comhill, 
in front of the Royal Exchange, at the 
conduit. The locality is not less public 
now, but presents a very different ap- 
pearance, which is shown by the delinea 
tion of it as it then appeared, which is 
prefixed to this article. 

The partisans of Cromwell were active 
in the house, and on March 24th, 1657, 
a majority of one hundred and twenty- 
three against sixty-two, resolved to offer 
Cromwell the dignity and title of king. 
At first, he pretended to object to the 
measure, and to disregard such an ho- 
nour; but he secretly sounded the opi- 
nions of his longest and most tried mili- 
tary supporters. They decidedly opposed 
such a measure, telling him it was a 
snare laid for him by the royalists. A 
rising of the most violent republicans, 
known as "the fifth monarchy men," 
was soon put down; but it tended 
to show general discontent. Some of 
Cromwell's own immediate connexions 
brought a petition from the army, pray- 
ing the parliament to discountenance all 
mho urged their general to take the title 
of king. This was decisive : after length- 
ened consideration, and debates with his 
advisers, Cromwell was forced, though 
an willingly, to summon the house, and 
with pretended humility he declined the 
offer, on May 12th. He was also obliged 
to concede to the parliament the power 
of judging who should be its members : 
bfut, in return, he obtained the power of 
nominating his own successor, and of ap- 



pointing another deliberative house, to 
consist of from forty to seventy mem- 
bers of his own selection. An oath of 
allegiance to the protector himself was 
imposed; a permanent revenue of one 
million three hundred thousand pounds 
was also voted. The parliament then 
adjourned for six months, on June 26th, 
after the protector had been again so- 
lemnly inaugurated. Towards the close 
of this year, one of Cromwell's daughters 
was married to lord Falconbridge, and 
another to a grandson of the earl of War- 
wick, which alliances were very displeas- 
ing to the cavaliers. 

The general administration was marked 
by extreme vigilance. Spies were em- 
ployed at home and in foreign countries ; 
the intercourse between the royalists and 
the exiled monarch was more strictly 
watched than ever. Intelligence was 
procured, so that they could not make 
any movement unknown to Cromwell. 
For the most part he was contented with 
repressing their attempts, by confining 
the leaders before the appointed time 
for action arrived. Some extraordinary 
narratives are given of the manner in 
which the most concealed secrets of fo- 
reign courts were obtained by the pro- 
tector. A large annual sum was expended 
in these proceedings. 

The plot already noticed emanated 
from Sexby, and it is but too plain that 
Charles and his ministers did not dis- 
countenance designs fur the assassination 
of Cromwell. An old parliamentary of- 
ficer, named Synder combe, was the prin- 
cipal actor. The plan was to raise a fire 
at Whitehall, and destroy the protector 
during the confusion that would follow. 
The fire was deposited in the chapel at 
Whitehall, on J anuary 9th : but intelli- 
gence had been given, and the parties 
were apprehended when leaving the 
building. Syndercombe was condemned, 
but was found dead, on February 13th : 
he was to have been executed a few 
hours afterwards. The tardiness of the 
SpaiiishL court delayed the expedition 
planned to invade England; but Sexby 
continued his eflTorts till he was appre- 
hended and imprisoned, in July, 1657: 
he died in confinement about six months 
afterwards. 

Admiral Blake died at sea in August, 
this year. His body was brought to 
England, where it was interred in West- 
minster A.bbey, with much* ceremony. 
He is honoured as the first officer of 
that day who roused the courage of the 
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seamen, and led them to close conflict 
with their opponents. 

On January 20th, 1658, the newlv 
summoned house of peers met, as well 
as the Commons, In the former, were 
Haslerig, Hewson, and Pride, who had 
heen found troublesome among the Com- 
mons, as well as Whitelock, Ingoldsby, 
Pack, and other willing partizans of 
Cromwell. Some of the ola peers were 
also nominated, but only lords £ure 
and Falconbridge would take their seats. 
Haslerig also refused to be thus silenced. 
Tlie parliament, on this occasion, was 
addressed by the protector in the ordi- 
nary regal style, " My lords and gentle- 
men." The Commons, however, pro- 
tested ajp^ainst this newly constituted 
house of peers; and Cromwell, finding 
that his schemes would be decidedly op- 
posed, dissolved the parliament on Feb- 
ruary 4 th, declaring he would sooner 
keep a flock of sheep by a woodside, than 
be troubled with such a government. 
He followed this .with strong measures 
to repress any manifestation of popular 
discontent. Lambert, who had originally 
framed the constitution appointing a pro- 
tector, refused to take the new oath of 
allegiance, and was dismissed from his 
oflicesy but with a pension of two thou- 
sand pounds. Cromwell now had called 
his son Richard to court, appointing 
him chancellor of the university of Ox- 
ford. 

Amongst other proceedings showing 
attention to religion, may be mentioned 
the countenance and support given to 
doctor Walton in that great work, the 
Polyglot Bible. Whitelock also relates 
that, by order of the parliament, several 
learned men met at his house to consider 
the English version of the Bible, when, 
after several meetings and conferences 
with persons best versed in the oriental 
languages, it was resolved that, notwith- 
standing some small mistakes in the au- 
thorised translation, it was the best of 
the translations in the world. This has 
been repeatedly declared, and persons 
much opposed to each other in many re- 
spects have agreed therein. Surely this 
is a cause for thankfulness to all who use 
that version, and should make them more 
fully estimate a book which has such un- 
doubted testimony to its value and general 
accuracy. 

In January, Ormond visited London 
in disguise, where he conversed with 
leaders of the different parties, but found 
all were adverse to take any active mea- 



sures for the king, unless he was support- 
ed by a foreign force. Sir Richard Willis, 
one of "the knot," as it was called, who 
were supposed to direct the royalists, ad- 
vised that the opponents of the king, 
who were now reaoy to quarrel with each 
other, should be allowed to do so. Willis 
seems to have been in the confidence of 
both parties, and at times he deceived 
each. In February he gave information 
that Ormond was in London, and then 
advised that nobleman to hasten away. 

In March, another plot of the cavsJiers 
was discovered, and the protector's alarm 
was farther excited by a pamphlet, en- 
titled, " Killing no Murder," supposed to 
have been written by Sexby, but more 
probably the work of colonel Titus. 
Cromwell's uneasiness increased to a mor- 
bid extent: he wore armour under his 
clothes, carried , loaded pistols, and con- 
tinually changed his bed-chamber with- 
out previous notice. In June, sir Henry 
Slingsby and doctor Hewet suffered as 
traitors. The fate of the latter was much 
regretted. Two of Cromwell's daughters 
earnestly interceded for his life, but in 
vain ; though he had performed the mar- 
riage ceremony for the one, and the other 
was his frequent hearer. 

A special court of justice was appointed 
for the trial of those engaged in the 
conspiracy, instead of the usual trial by 
jury; but when several were acquitted, 
this mode of trial was discontinued, and 
the rest being sent to the usual courts of 
judicature, were condemned. In the au- 
tumn, the English power abroad was in- 
creased bv Dimkirk being captured by 
the French, and ceded to England. With 
the assistance of the protector, the French 
occupied a large portion of Flanders. 

At home^ the protector became more 
unpopular. He was involved in a dis- 
pute with the legal authorities, grounded 
on the refusal of a London trader to pay 
duties imposed without the authority of 
parliament. This was treading in the 
illegal and dangerous course of the late 
monarch : but Cromwell avoided extrem- 
ities by employing his personal influence 
with some old associates; also he ab- 
stained from that decided interference 
with religious feelings by the persecuting 
proceedings of the ecclesiastical courtsj, 
which had so much tended to the down- 
fall of Charles i. ; and though he sent 
soldiers to disperse congregations assem- 
bled to celebrate Christmas, he did not 
allow of farther proceedings than a short 
detention in custody. His interference 
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with the liturgical services appears to 
have arisen mainly from those who re- 
sorted to them being decided royalists. 
The quakers at this time were the chief 
sufferers for their religious views: hut 
their proceedings at that day involved 
much that was contrary to quiet and 
public order, and widely differed from 
their subsequent course. 

ITie protector now seemed to have at- 
tained full power and glory, at home and 
abroad. In many respects, he was, in- 
deed, exalted: but all was hollow. In 
addition to the personal enmity of a large 
part of the nation, his finances were 
in disorder, and no means for supnl^r 
could be found. The anxieties of his 
mind increased so much, that he left 
matters to take their own course. 

The life and authority of Cromwell 
were nearly closed. Soon after doctor 
Hewet's execution, Mrs. Claypole, the 
favourite daughter of the protector, died. 
Of her he had thus written in a letter to 
her sister Ireton : " Your sister Claypole 
is, I trust, ii mercye, exercised with 
some perplexed thoughts. Shee sees her 
owne vanitye and carnal minde, bewail- 
ing itt. She seeks after, as I hope alsoe, 
that which will satisfie : and thus to bee 
a seeker, is to be of the best sect n«xt 
a finder; and such an one shall everv 
faythfuU humble seeker bee at the end. 
Happie seeker; happie finder. Who 
ever tasted that the Lord is gracious, 
without some sense of self-vanitye and 
badness? Who ever tasted that gracious- 
nesse of his, and could goe less in desier, 
and lesse than pressinge after full enjoy- 
ment? Deere hart, presse on; lett not 
husband, lett not any thinge code thy 
afiections after Christ." 

In her last sickness, Mrs. Claypole re- 
monstrated seriously with her father, for 
his acts of severity and oppression to 
secure his ill-gotten power. This de- 
pressed him much: and he was aware 
of the increasing disposition both in the 
republicans and the royalists to take his 
lif«. These feelings harassed his mind, 
while the continualemployment of the pre- 
cautions already mentioned, both evinced 
and increased his mental sufferings. 

In August, he sufiered from gout and 
fever. These were serious when added 
to his mental troubles. It was soon evi- 
dent that he was not likely to recover. 
Becoming aware of his state, he prepared 
for death : but rather by clinging to an 
idea that he had once been in a state of 
grace, and therefore could not^ finally be 



lost, than with the well-grounded and joy- 
ful hope which the dying Christian would 
desire to entertain and confide in. His 
last hours were gloomy ; and he expired 
on September 3rd, 1658, aged 60, having 
held the protectorate only four years and 
eight months. This day he had noted as 
the day of his two greatest successes, the 
battles of Dunbar and Worcester; but 
now it was marked by his death, while 
the superstitions of the multitude were 
excited by a most dreadful storm of wind 
which occurred the preceding day. 

Thus Oliver Cromwell went to his ac- 
count. His person is described by a con- 
temporary. " His body was well compact 
and strong ; his stature, under six feet by 
about two inches; his head so shaped 
as you might see it a storehouse and shop 
both, of a vast treasury of natural parts. ' 
His life, and especially its closing years, 
afibrds much matter ror admonition and 
serious reflection, but it is best left to the 
reader's own reflections, as was done in this 
work in the case of his monarch, whom 
he and others hurried to an untimely 
grave. The remark of Clarendon may, 
however, be added, that he was one whom 
his very enemies could not condemn with- 
out commending him at the same time ; 
and that those who have written most 
violently against his public character, ad- 
mit that his private deportment does not 
deserve censure. Two centuries have not 
sufiiced to allow the character of either 
Cromwell or Charles to be justly appre- 
ciated. The most contradictory circum- 
stances are recorded of each, so that ex- 
tensive and minute examination is needed 
by all who wish to enter fully into de- 
tails : but even a summary view of their 
liistories may be useful, and deserves 
especial consideration at a period when 
coming events, casting their shadows be- 
fore, appear to many to indicate in several 
respects a recurrence of events similar 
to those which then agitated the nation, 
and shook it severely to its centre. But 
we may be thankful that there are also 
essential points of difference, and in none 
more important than the more correct 
understanding at the present time re- 
specting religious liberty and the rights 
of conscience, though there are too many 
who would deny their exercise. May 
these important privileges never be re- 
signed; and let us turn from all who 
would trifle with these inestimable bless- 
ings. May none be sufiered to dictate 
to the soul, feeling deeply anxious on the 
solemn question, " How should man be 
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just with God?" Let none be suffered 
to silence the inward monitor by the 
strong arm of power, or by the wiles of 
flattery. And let it not be forgotten, 
that whatever mieht really be the actu- 
ating principles of the heart of Cromwell, 
it is indisputable, that his cause prospered 
by the observance of at least outward 
morality, and the acknowledgment of 
scriptural truth, though perhaps awfully 
perverted; while it is equally evident, that 
the cause of his opponents suffered and 
declined from the profligacy of both 
leaders and followers, and the open dis- 
regard of real religion so general among 
the cavaliers. Some exceptions there 
were, and the mind rests with satisfac- 
tion on such characters as Evelyn, when 
pained by those of Wilmot and Goring, 
and others of the royalists. 



THE PRINCIPLE OF THE PROTESTANT 
REFORMATION. AND ITS RELATION TO 
THE PROGRESS OF SOCIETY. 

If Christianity has done much to foster 
the spirit which declares that every man 
should be a freeman, and that woman 
should be his companion, and not his 
slave ; it has done much more, since the 
era of the Reformation, to strengthen all 
previous impulses of that nature, by calling 
upon men, without respect of persons, to 
become, in the main, their own teachers 
with regard to all matters of religious 
opinion and relieious duty. This was the 
great blow agamst social selfishness, as 
taking the form of exclusion and mono- 
poly. No other movement could have 
given such solemn prominence to the 
broad ground occupied by men in com- 
mon, as distinguished from the narrow 
grounds on which they differ from each 
other. It brought home the doctrine of 
human responsibility to every man's con- 
science ana bosom, and with a force alto- 
gether new. 

It taught a people, who seemed to have 
nothing to do in religion, except to be 
observant of its forms, to feel as though 
they had everything to do in it, if their 
observance of forms was to be found of 
the slightest value. Men who had been 
taught to lean entirely on the priesthood 
of others, were admonished, that as they 
hoped to be saved, it would behove them 
to become their own priests. In this man- 
ner, it set forth a new doctrine in respect 
to human right and human duty, based 
on new views in regard to human capa- 
bility. It raised man from a condition 



of mere passiveness in the hands of the 
accredited ministers of religion, and re- 
quired him to act with the intelligence 
and seriousness proper to a being con- 
scious of his persond accounti^blenesa to 
God. 

No lingering attachment to the old 
forms of authority on the part of the 
reformers themselves, could prevent the 
impulse which they had brought upon 
society from taking this direction, or from 
proceeding to this extent. Their mission 
was, in effect, a proclamation of liberty 
to the captive, and of the opening of the 
prison to them that were bound; or, as 
the utterance of a warning voice, saying, 
The night is far spent, the day is at hand ; 
be sober, be vigilant ! For this call was 
not more a caU to liberty than to labour. 
Its aim was not merely a restoration of 
human rights, but a restoration of a spirit 
in man that should be worthy of them. 

It was no mean thing that men should 
learn to regard themselves as competent 
to pursue the course which had been thus 
marked out for them in respect of religion, 
inasmuch as it would prepare them to 
look with a new intelligence on many 
other matters, which, in common with 
religion, had been long accounted as sub- 
jeots greatly above their comprehension. 
If men, for example, were to conduct 
themselves after this manner with regard 
to religion, was it not reasonable that 
they should learn to conduct themselves 
in the same manner with regard to the 
questions of civil government? If the 
church could err, and err so fatally, 
might not the state also err, and no less 
fatally ; and could it be improper that the 
right to judge concerning the more sacred 
should be extended to the leas ? Religion 
and government are the great questions 
of society, and the principle which con- 
veys a right to take cognizance of these, 
conveys a right to take cognizance of 
everything else. It is the fact that the 
principle of the Reformation carried with 
it these seeds of general improvement, 
that has given to it so much importance in 
the view of all minds interested in the 
progress of man and society. It was a 
call to wakefulness on one great subject; 
and a call made with so much success, 
that it could not fail to induce a habit of 
wakefulness in respect of many other 
subjects. Sagacious men perceived that 
matters tended to this issue : some regard- 
ing it with dismay, others with hope, and 
neither were disappointed. 

The fearing class were bold in thei^ 
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predictions with regard to the ruin.that must 
come. Nor is it to be supposed, that the 
minds of men could pass through such a 
transition without being affected by cir- 
cumstances so novel, so as to call forth 
some of the infirmities of human nature 
in new forms. In breaking away from 
the odious assumptions of a false autho- 
rity, it was to be feared that many would 
{ai\ to discern the just claims of the true. 
In some cases, the modest self-reliance 
which religion enjoins, would be con- 
founded with the spirit of presumption 
wliich it condemns. The war of argu- 
ment, also, soon brought on the war of 
the sword. School became divided against 
school, and, as the next step, nation be- 
came divided against nation. 

But to judge wisely concerning any 
such change, we must look upon it broad- 
ly, and as a whole. Despotism has its 
seasons of repose, but it is not a repose 
with which wise men will be enamoured. 
The errors attendant on the Reformation 
may have been many, but they were 
neither so many, nor of a kind so much 
to be deplored, as were those which they 
served, in a great measiure, to supersede. 
It was, we aumit, another consequence of 
that change, that the wars of Europe 
during more than a century from that 
time were, for the most part, wars of re- 
ligion. But when we look to the wars 
which preceded that interval, and to 
those which followed upon it, we see little 
reason to doubt that, had the pretexts or 
incentives of religion been wanting, their 
i)lace would have been readily supplied 
by others not less potent or mischievous. 
But while the place of the evils in the 
train of the Reformation would no doubt 
have been supplied by others of greater 
magnitude, the good which resulted from 
the mental and spiritual revolution of the 
sixteenth century was such as could not 
have been realized, within the same space 
of time, from any other cause. 

The effect of this new spirit upon com- 
merce, and upon the kind of civilization 
which ha^ its centre in great cities, has 
been very conspicuous. Just before the 
commencement of the Reformation, the 
commercial power of Europe was in the 
hands of the Portuguese. During the 
progress of that struggle, Spain became 
the seat of commercial ascendency. But 
no sooner do we see Protestantism ac- 
quire stability and power in Europe, than 
we see the civic industry, the manufac- 
turing skill, the commercial enterprise, 
the colonial greatness, and the naval 



power of Europe go over, almost entirely, 
to the side of the professors of the new 
faith ; and with that class of religionists 
have these things continued, in the main, 
to our own time. 

It was the Hberating power of Pro- 
testantism which enabled the United Pro- 
vinces to assert their independence in the 
face of the most deadly hostility on the 
part of Spain and her allies ; and which 
enabled the same people to place an 
effectual check on the ambition of Louis 
XIV., even while the half of Europe was 
at his bidding. In the history of those 
memorable wars *' the little one became 
as a thousand, and the small one as a 
strong nation." Every local disadvan- 
tage was surmounted, and the paucity of 
numbers was everywhere supplied by the 
promptitude and bravery of an enlight- 
ened and free people. 

Portugal, Spain, and Italy, have con- 
tinued their adhesion to the old faith, 
and to this day they are the victims of 
the old decrepitude. Nations upon the 
threshold of tnose countries have been 
making every sort of progress, with un- 
precedented rapidity, during the last three 
centuries, and during that period those 
kingdoms have not been merely station- 
ary, but, in most respects, retrograding. 
The proud power of Spain has passed 
away, and the dreams of regenerating 
Portugal and Italy, in what have they 
ended ? It is true, Germany and France 
have become great without becoming 
strictly Protestant. But the Catholicism 
of Germany has always been greatly 
modified by the presence and ascendency 
of the antagonist faith; and the spirit 
and institutions of France derive much 
of their character from an indifference 
with respect both to the old faith of 
Europe and to the new. 

We do not hesitate, therefore, to allege, 
that the weakness of the social system in 
Europe is on the side of Catholicism, and 
that its strength is on the side of Pro- 
testantism. 

In the New World, the same difference 
is seen to be, in a striking degree, atten- 
dant on these different forms of religion. 
In that quarter, the beautiful and fertile 
landscapes of the south fell to the lot of 
the Catholic. The bleak and barren re- 
gions of the north were assigned to the 
Protestant. But no man can need be 
told that the people for whom nature 
seemed in this case to have done nothing, 
have immeasurably surpassed the people 
for whom nature appeared to have done 
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everything. In the one connexion yon 
see men concerned to transplant every- 
thing feeble and time-worn from the 
institutions of Europe. In the other you 
see a social system constructed from 
whatever is most youthful and promising 
in the present condition of the civilized 
world. With the one, the pervading 
feeling seems to be reverence for the 
past. With the other, the great stimulant 
is hope in relation to the future. Hence, 
in the one case, the tendency is toward 
submission, and stationariness ; in the 
other, toward liberty, and progression. If 
we descend from continents to islands, 
and from islands to provinces, this dis- 
tinction is still observable. Every man 
must have felt the force of this contrast, 
who has passed from the Protestant to 
the Catholic districts in Ireland, or in 
Switzerland. 

My object in the mention of these facts 
is to show, that the strength of Pro- 
testantism is a strength on the side of 
industry, of human improvement, and of 
the civilization which leads to the forma- 
tion of great cities. Such cities may be 
regarded with misgiving. The political, 
the moral, the religious in them, may not 
be always to our taste. But they exist 
as the result of causes which are mani- 
festly the work of a Divine hand. We 
have our Babylons from the same will of 
Providence that has given to us our Bibles. 
Our purer Christianity and our great cities 
are results from the same cause. The 
genius of Protestantism is the genius of 
all pacific and manly enterprise. It is in 
its nature that it should give to the civic 
spirit this ascendency over the military. 
So long, also, as it exists, it must exist as 
a'^potent agency in favour of the higher 
culture of cities, as compared with the 
lower culture of provinces. It is itself 
from God, and this living impulse in 
favour of all social elevation which is in- 
separable from it, is also from him. The 
present course of things, accordingly, is 
not to be thrust back or impeded. Its 
path is fixed — fixed by Him who hath 
appointed the day-spring to know its 
place, and the outgoings of the morn- 
ing to rejoice. — Vavghan, 



THE ORPHAN BOY. 

It was nearly six in the afternoon of a 
day late in October, when a small dili- 
gence was about to start from the town 
of Mortain for Avranches. Two gentle- 



men, who were preceding its departure 
on foot, in order to admire at their lei- 
sure the picturesque chain of rocks on 
the left of^ their road, and also in com- 
passion to the horses, which had to as- 
cend a long hill from the town, were 
struck by the singular sppearance of a 
fine little boy, whose dress in the upper 
part resembled that of a French postilion : 
a framed tablet was suspended from his 
neck, which, as he stood in the midst of 
a crowd, appeared to the gentlemen as 
an indication that its bearer was of the 
unhappy class of mutes. Yet he was 
evidently a cheerful creature, with a 
merry heart, and did not look as if he 
was soliciting alms, though he took the 
sous offered him by the individuals of 
the coach party who thus encountered 
him, but who hastily passed on to ascend 
the hill before they should be overtaken 
by the voiture. Soon after they had 
reached its summit, the vehicle came up, 
and, to their surprise, as they entered the 
interieur by the door in the rear, tliey 
again saw the boy. 

In about half an hour afterwards the 
shades of evening had begim to fall, and 
the glorious sun, setting amidst beauteous 
forest scenery, was no longer visible to 
the travellers. The shrouding of a gloomy 
night came rapidly on, and a sort of 
acrimonious conversation commenced be- 
tween two vulgar women, one of whom 
was a native of Avranches, the other of 
Mortain, respecting the superiority of 
those two places as to picturesqueness of 
scenery. The driver had slackened his 
pace from that of a jog-trot to a slow 
walk as he arrived at the base of a long 
ascent, and the ladies were beginning to 
grow very noisy and positive in their 
opinions of streets, houses, shops, shop- 
keepers, gentry, and markets — ^when the 
boy popped in his little head at the open 
window, as if to enjoy the dialogue 
within, and with an arch expression of 
features, as the lamp reflected light upon 
them, which seemed to say, '' Here I am 
coaching it with the best of you." 

His appearance at once calmed the 
ruffled tempers of the two females, who 
began to ply their knitting needles with- 
out any of those nervous jerks which had 
kept such exact time with the workings 
of their agitated minds. The child — ^for 
he was only ten years old — had been 
sitting on the step of the diligence from 
the time of its leaving Mortain, and he 
now relieved his position by standing up, 
and indulged the natural desire whioi 
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children have to be spoken to, bj placing 
himself where be would be noticed. 

As may be supposed, he attracted im- 
mediate observation : the tablet was 
handed in, and read ; it proved to be a 
certificate from the municipal authorities 
at Marseilles, that he was the orphan 
child of a man who had been in the 
public service; that a pension of sixty 
francs a year was allowed him, imtil he 
should be old enough to earn bis own 
bread ; and to this was added a passport, 
by which he had permission to make his 
Tiray to some distant relatives at St. Malo, 
with a kind recommendation to inn- 
keepers, voituriers, and others, to assist 
and protect him on his route. 

Mothers! who doat upon your -little 
ones, who dread lest a blast of night-air 
should blow upon them, who bend over 
them with affectionate anxiety as they 
slumber, who never let them stir from 
the precincts of their homes, even at the 
age of our orphan boy, unaccompanied 
by a careful nurse — just imagine one of 
your children travelling without the pro- 
tection of a parent, a friend, or a ser\'ant, 
hundreds of miles, and standing on the 
step of a coach, from which, if fatigue, 
or sleep, or embarrassment, should cause 
bim to let go his hold, he might fall, and 
be killed or bruised, without having his 
cry heard in the night storm ; or suppose 
bim unhurt from his fall, yet unable to 
overtake a rapidly moving coach, house- 
less and friendless; where is he to pass 
the night — on a lonely road with scarcely 
a habitation on the way? Just think, 
ye parents, of such a condition for your 
own beloved ones, and bless God if your 
domestic circles are still entire — ^if no 
link has been broken — if the storm of 
adversity has not bi\oken down your 
olive branches to the ground, or placed 
them here and there in the wide wilder- 
ness of life, where they find no appro- 
priate soil — no protecting care — no train- 
ing hand — no genial warmth — and where, 
thus rudely transplanted from their na- 
tive soil, they must wither and die. 

Parents! who have been blessed in 
your children, and have received good 
things, think of those who have evil 
things, and learn to pity and relieve 
them. He, who is the "Father of the 
fatherless," and "neither slumbereth nor 
sleepetb," took our orphan under his 
especial care on the night referred to. 
It rained, too; heavy showers pattered 
frequently upon the roof of the coach, 
and descended upon the boy, who had 



no great coat, (think again of that, ye 
tender mothers !) but he held his place 
manfully. One person had given him a 
ten-sous piece, and his joy was great; 
at the next hill he ran forward to the 
coachman, showed him his wealth, 
counted ten on his fingers, and seemed 
the very impersonation of happiness. 
Another individual gave him an entire 
franc and his delight was extravagant ; 
he had never possessed so much money 
in his life ; it was a large sum for one 
who was dependent on the world for 
a morsel of bread. Think again, ye 
mothers, of the poor orphan child when 
you waste your money on bon-bons and 
toys to please your spoiled and fastidious 
pets. 

There were persons in the coach, how- 
ever, who thought not of contributing 
even the widow's mite to this real ob- 
ject of compassion : they applauded the 
two travellers who had given a trifle of 
their superfluity, but they gave their 
praise only ; they no doubt thought to 
themselves. Enough has been done for 
one day; some other charitable people 
will no doubt help the child on his way 
to-morrow, or next day ; we may there- 
fore keep our sous in our pockets. 

The two testy dames, in particular, 
who were so sensitive about the merits of 
their respective towns, seemed quite 
harmonious in their selfish and pru- 
dential feelings ; though one of them, as 
she gave the boy a half-munched pear, 
made some attempt at talking sentiment; 
and, after lavishing their senseless pity, 
and manifesting their unpractical charity 
%r the orphan, they wondered exceed- 
ingly why the mayor and corporation of 
Bordeaux gave so little to him, and 
catechized him very narrowly as to the 
nature of the services which his father 
had performed in that city; while two 
commercial men took occasion to discuss 
the merits of the diflerent wines of Bor- 
deaux. 

O charity, how wert thou sleeping in 
the breasts of these people! The best 
friend, perhaps, of the child on this stage 
of twenty-three miles, which occupied 
(with the same set of horses) four hours 
and a half of precious time, was the 
coachman, who had allowed him to hold 
on behind as well as he could ; yet even 
he had his limited measure of charity, 
beyond which he would not go, for, as 
the rain increased in violence, it was pro- 
posed and unanimously agreed upon by 
the passengers in the interior, (there was 
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plenty of room within, and the conceision 
cost nothing,) that the little boy should be 
admitted to shelter and comfort ; but the 
coachman opposed the humane suggest 
tion 'in a very decided manner : " No ! 
it was well for him to get a lift outside !" 
The insides remonstrated, that ** he had 
little clothing, might catch cold — a fever 
— and die." " No, no I he was hardy, — 
there was no danger of him, — he did not 
regard a wet skin, — ^it was well for him 
to be where he was," etc. In short, the 
hard-hearted man would not open the 
door for the admission of the boy, and 
it was thought unadvisable to smuggle 
him in through the window. 

The coachman was truly the represen- 
tative of a large class, who think that 
they have done enough for the poor and 
needy when they have done anything, 
and even though that little be without 
inconvenience, risk, or loss to them. 

How decidedly at variance is such 
strait and measured kindness with the 
spirit of our holy religion, which would 
have us so far beyond the mere letter 
of obligation, and suffers us not to be 
weary in well doing ! The great bulk of 
men resemble the coachman — his cattle, 
perhaps, more appositely — in their con- 
duct to the distressed and needy. They 
are ready to go to a certain point, but 
there they halt ; they will not budge an 
inch farther ; and perhaps, too, at the very 
moment when their patience and exer- 
tions and good temper are most needed 
to extricate some traveller on life's high- 
way from a pinching difficulty or a real 
danger, they become sulky, or head- 
strong, and no impulse can get them on — 
they become '^ obstinate, and their necks 
are like an iron sinew and their brow 
brass." 

But if the principle of divine love be 
once received in the heart, and if Christ's 
love to us be adopted as the model of our 
love to others, we shall not turn aside 
from the fatherless and the widow, the 
needy and the destitute, cleaving to the 
objects of our own idolatries, and making 
self-love the actuating spring of all our 
deeds. M. D. 



THE BIBLE STUDIED AND CIRCULATED. 

About twenty months ago, says M. de 
Pressens^, a young man from the neigh- 
bourhood of Chartres, the son of a farmer 
in easy circumstances, felt himself called 
upon to forsake father, mother, brothers, 
sisters, house and lands, and to betake 



himself to Paris. It was not vith bim» 
as with many other young persons who 
repair to the capital, in search of pleasure, 
or to obtain a good appointment, but 
solely with a view to confer with the 
agent of the Bible Society there. He had 
led a gay life; and, though brought up in 
the Romish church, had thrown off* the 
yoke, and, as an infidel, ridiculed the 
priests and the clergy. In this state of 
mind — which, alas! is the state of the 
great majority of the population of our 
country — he was accosted one day by a 
colporteur, who offered hiip a Bible for 
sale, and at the same time addressed him 
in an earnest tone upon the great doc- 
trines of salvation which it contained. 
Astonished at this address, the young 
man made some further inquiry, and at 
once declared that what he heard was 
altogether different from the religion pro- 
fessed by the priests. After suitable ex- 
planations, he soon discovered that the 
New Testament made known to him 
things, both respecting God and the way 
of his own salvation, which he had not 
previously been taught. He immedi- 
ately purchased a copy ; and such was 
the impression produced on his mind hy 
the conversation of the colporteur, that 
he resolved without delay to examine 
the Scriptures, and to make a diligent and 
careful search after the truth. The Lord, 
in mercy, blessed his endeavours, and, by 
the aid of his word, caused the scales to 
fall from his eyes ; convincing him of his 
state of guilt and condemnation, and 
leading him to the foot of the cross of 
Jesus Christ ; where, through faith, he 
was enabled to obtain the assurance of 
pardon and reconciliation. 

Rejoicing in the happiness of the chil- 
dren of God, his first care was to devote 
himself wholly to the service of Him who 
had so greatly loved him ; and calling to 
mind the instrument by which the Lord 
had been pleased to rescue him from a 
state of infidelity, he could not refrain 
from considering the calling of a colpor- 
teur as that by which he himself would 
be best able to glorify his God and Sa- 
viour. Under this impression, he arrived 
in Paris with the full intention of ofTering 
his services to those Christian' friends 
who had colporteurs in their employ, and 
respecting whom the individual who sold 
him a New Testament had given him 
some cursory information. The persons 
of whom he first made inquiries concern- 
ing the object of his search, in the public 
streets, either did not understand him. 
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or treated him with ridicule. As, how- 
ever, he persisted in speaking of Bibles 
and Testaments, some one whom he en- 
countered, thinking he wished to visit 
our depdt, gave him mj address ; and in 
this way he found me out. I was greatly 
aflfected and edified by the love which he 
manifested towards the Lord and his 
fellow- creatures ; and it stinick me at once 
that I had providentially met with one 
who was likely to prove a valuable as- 
sistant in our work. Accordingly I en- 
gaged him, and sent him to one of our 
oldest colporteurs, a man of unfeigned 
piety, but who had not had the advantage 
of a good education ; recommending him 
to profit by the opportunity afforded him 
in learning of his new companion to read 
more fluently, and to write, when they 
should retire to their nightly quarters. 
The Lord has eminently blessed the 
labours of these his children since their 
meeting together, so that in the space of 
twenty-one or twenty-two months they 
have actually sold nearly 6000 copies of 
the Bible or New Testament. 

At the same time, the young person 
here more particularly alluded to, has 
made the most satisfactory progress with 
his friend, in tlie knowledge of the truths 
of the gospel, so that he has become an 
intelligent and active defender of his 
principles; and it may with justice be 
said of him, ** He believes, and therefore 
he speaks." Full of faith and joy, he 
wrote to his parents, to inform them of 
the great change which had taken place 
)ii him, and of the. happiness and peace 
which reigned in his heart; entreating 
them also to devote themselves to the 
Lord Jesus Christ. His father paid little 
attention to his appeal ; and his mother, 
who was a bigoted Roman Catholic, 
alarmed at the state of her son, and insti- 
gated by the priests, first accused him of 
heresy, and then broke off all connexion 
with him. It happened, however, that 
some time afterwards, a colporteur visited 
the village in which the mother resided, 
and the Lord was pleased to conduct him 
to her house. His address interested her; 
she listened to him attentively, and was 
not a little struck with the great resem- 
blance between his conversation and the 
contents of her son's letters. Her curi- 
osity was more and more awakened ; she 
became less reserved ; spoke in terms of 
deep regret of the heresy of her son ; and 
seized with avidity upon the assurances 
of the colporteur, who sought to unde- 
ceive her in regard to him. In fine, so 



greatly did the Lord bless the conver- 
sation to her soul, that, before it was 
brought to a close, the poor woman felt 
convinced that the vievn of her son were 
correct, and that it was she herself who 
was wandering in the mazes of error. 
She quickly wrote to her son, begging 
him to return to her ; alleging, that she 
wanted much to see him, and to be in- 
structed by him in the way of salvation, 
of which she stood so much in need. Out 
young colporteur was labouring on the 
coast of the Mediterranean when his 
mother's invitation reached him. He 
immediately requested me to grant his 
dismissal, and set out on a journey of 
more than two hundred leagues, anxious 
to communicate to his friends and rela- 
tives «ome portion of that gospel light 
which had been vouchsafed to himself, 
and by which he had been instrumental 
in opening the eyes of many of his fellow- 
sinners. 



VISIT TO HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Once again am I in this delightful 
and hospitable county, and never before 
did I see the meadows covered with such 
abundance of grass, the fields crowned 
with such luxuriant crops of com, or the 
trees clothed with so nch and luxuriant 
a foliage. The heavy and continued 
rains have, indeed, by the blessing of 
God) ministered to man's necessities and 
comfort, making the earth more than 
usually productive. Wherever I go, my 
eye brightens with joy, and my heart 
beats with thankfulness. An hour ago 
I was roaming th6 lanes, the woods, and 
the fields. In the north, the white clouds 
were piled up in the heavens, while some, 
that by their blackness foreboded a storm, 
with glittering edges, supplied a striking 
contrast. In the north-west, the sun was 
setting gloriously. In the south, the moon 
was nearly at the full; while in the east, 
the rainbow seemed to bestride a fourth 
part of the sky. I regarded alternately 
these glorious manifestations of Divine 
power and goodness, and then gazed on 
the wide-spread lovely landscapes of wood, 
mead, mountain, and river, till, wrought 
up to transport by the goodly and glow- 
ing scene, exulting with irrepressible 
joy, I broke out into the words, ** Great 
is the glory of the Lord," Psa. cxxxviii. 
5. ^' 1 will praise thee, O Lord, among 
the people. For thy mercy is great above 
the heavens : and thy truth reacheth unto 
the clouds," Psa. cviii. 3, 4. 
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In journeying here by the railroad 
with two agreeable fellow • travellers, 
strangers to me, one of them, a lady 
sitting on my left hand with her little 
boy, took out a small book and began to 
read it. I am fond of regarding the less 
apparent actions of my fellow-pilgrims, 
and tracing them to their sources. Very 
soon it appeared plain to me that the 
little book was intended less for the edi- 
fication of its owner than for mine. By 
scarcely perceptible degrees it was turned 
towards me, so that I could read its title : 
it was a religious book. When satisfied 
that the object of the kind-hearted reader 
was to enlist my thoughts, and perhaps 
my words also, in the pursuit of serious 
subjects, I entered at once into conversa- 
tion with her and her well-informed 
partner. It would do me good had I 
reason to suppose that they obtained a 
tithe of the advantage from my remarks 
that they imparted to me by their truly 
Christian-spirited observations. After this 
I met them with other Zion-bound pil- 
grims, their friends; the whole group 
appearing to abound in faith, in zeal, 
and love. I am not ungrateful for their 
attentions. 

At Poolhullock I tarried awhile, re- 
ceiving more respect and attention than 
a man of my infirmities is entitled to : 
but go where I may, I meet with more 
kindness than I deserve. If my fellow- 
beings are thus spoken of by me, what 
must I say of His dealings towards me, 
who is ever merciful and gracious, long- 
suffering, and abundant in goodness and 
truth ? 

It was with some emotion that I set 
off for the dear old mansion, Old Court — 
the same, and vet changed; alas, how 
changed! for though much is left to 
which my respect and affections cling, 
much, very much, has been taken away. 

When I came to the river, instead of 
the ferryman appearing as usual, his son 
William came across to me in the boat. 
"How is vour father?" said I. "He is 
dead, sir, ' was the reply that reached 
me. " And when did he die ?'' " Five 
or six days ago, and he will be buried 
this evening." "Then," said I, "if I 
cannot see him alive, I will gaze on his 
poor pale face now he is dead." I went 
to the chamber of death, saw the lifeless 
remains, adorned with flowers, of the broad- 
chested, strong-armed feiTyman, to whom 
for many years I have been wont to give an 
occasional word of Christian counsel, and 
I talked with the widow and her children. 



The old ferryman is gone! how soon may 
I follow him I " All flesh is grass, and all 
the goodliness thereof is as the flower of 
the field," Isa. xl. 6. 

At Old Court the clink of the gate as 
I passed through it announced my ex- 
pected arrival. The second son of my 
old friend long since beckoned away 
from the world, sprang forward to re- 
ceive me at the door of the old hall, and 
my respected hostess extended her hand 
to give me the accustomed welcome. I 
glanced as I entered the porch at the 
door knobbed with large square-headed 
nails, and at the iron handle bearing the 
initials J. K., and the date 1635, ejacu- 
lating to myself the words, "Peace be 
to this house, and to all that are therein." 

I gazed with affection on the goodly 
old hall, which is about thirty-six feet by 
twenty-four, with an altitude of thirteen. 
Every broad stone in its pavement seemed 
familiar to me, as well as its oak wains- 
coting, painted white. The stag's heads 
and old portraits which ornament the 
walls appeared not to have been moved 
since I saw them last. There was the 
halberd and other weapons, the painting 
of the death of Epaminondas, the fat 
sheep, the Hereford prize pig, and the 
old coat of arms. The cactuses and ge- 
raniums were blooming in the capacious 
bay window. In that window, years ago, 
I recorded a feat achieved by my old 
farmer friend, the late squire, and I, in 
which the flying shuttlecock, struck by 
our battledores, winged its way along the 
hall nine hundred and ninety-nine times, 
falling only one short of a thousand. 
The ample drawing-room, wainscoted 
and hung with portraits and with pen- 
cilled drawins^s by the hand of the daugh- 
ter of my old fnend, now removed to a 
brighter world, was just as it used to be. 
On the fine old carved oak chimney-piece, 
were miniatures of many dear to my 
remembrance. But I must hurry on. 
Enough that I found things as I left 
them ; that I ascended the cool, shadowy, 
silent, solitary, dark oak staircase to my 
delightful study, once the boudoir of my 
old friend's daughter ; and that ere I re- 
tired to my night's repose, the old walls 
of Old Court once more rung with the 
praises of the Most High. 

John, as usual, has the management of 
the garden, and it does him great credit^ 
for it is now a perfect picture of the 
choicest flowers. He is a man that I 
love to praise, for since the death of his 
old master, he seems rather to have 
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doubled his diligence than to have be- 
come careless. His wife is well deserving 
such a husband. The old shepherd still 
fills up his situation with crediti and 
George and Mary are yet at their cottage 
— the one a hard and willing workman, 
and the other, to my mind, the neatest 
cottager's wife in the whole county. 

I go in and out just as it suits me ; 
sometimes taking up my abode for a day or 
two in different places, for my invitations 
are numerous, more so, indeed, than I 
can accept. Much do I owe to the kind 
hearts of those who have entertained me. 
Many friends, both new and old, have I 
taken by the hand, and I now begin to 
think of bidding them farewell. Capler 
Hill and the knolly fields will ever with 
me be favourite localities. I have seen 
some splendid sun-rises, and yet more 
splendid sun-sets ; and what with the in- 
fluential air, exercise, and the sun, I am 
beginning to look a little like a Red Indian. 
Hardly can I describe the joy of those 
unbending seasons of leisure, wherein, 
revelling in the beauties of creation, I 
wander where I will. I moralize on the 
bee, the gnat, the beetle, and the butter- 
fly ; and creeping down the uneven bank 
to the babbling brook where it loses itself 
beneath the overhanging foliage, drink 
in the spirit of solitude, musing on the 
clear rippling stream, as it gurgles over 
the slime-covered slippery stones. 

I rove abroad through the coppice and 
the wood, by the sedgy pond and the 
moat with the deep dark waters, where 
the wild duck, moorhen, and water-rat 
make their abode. I watch the wood- 
pigeons as they wing their rapid flight 
above me, and mark the hare and the 
rabbit stealing from the thick furze- 
covers to nibble the fresh turnips and 
standing corn. 

I stroll through the shadowy lanes, 
plucking wild strawberries from the mossy 
banks; and walk in the narrow paths 
through the golden grain, with a blue 
corn-flower and scarlet poppy at my bo- 
som. Peace and plenty are around me, 
and tranquil and happy and grateful 
thoughts take possession of my heart. 
Oh that the cooped-up thousands of my 
fellow-beings, employed in towns and 
cities, could breathe the fresh gale and 
gaze on country scenes ! Would that 
they could see, as I now do, the loving- 
kindness of the Lord in the rich har- 
vest overspreading the fields ! Truly he 
crowneth the year with his goodness, and 
his paths drop fatness. 



My kind and highly estimated hostess 
has watchfully provided for my comfort, 
and anticipated my wants. On my study- 
table are now blooming in a glass of 
crystal water the fairest flowers of the 
garden, selected by her; and with her own 
hand has she hitherto brought me curds 
and whey — a treat which I much enjoy ; 
but, alas ! she is now confined to her bed, 
heavily afflicted. The old hall appears 
melancholy without her. May it soon 
be lighted up with her presence, and its 
walls re-echo her song of thanksgiving in 
the hour of domestic devotion. 

As I have no time to dwell on all the 
little circumstances which have occurred 
to me of an interesting nature, I will 
briefly advert to a few of them. " Touch 
and go on'* shall be my motto. 

The parting words of one of the guests 
who sat down to dinner with me at the 
house of a worthy magistrate, on shaking 
hands with me, were, '* For the last six 
years your name has ever been in my 
prayer: will you now put mine in yours?" 
Some time ago, in the visions of the 
night, a friend of mine, clothed in white 
raiment, seemed to appear before me, 
exhorting me to the more frequent prac- 
tice of prayer, and while I looked on 
with wonder, I thought my nocturnal and 
insubstantial visitant evanished from my 
view, pronouncing the words, "Pray! 
pray! pray!" How deeply at times is 
the mind impressed by dreams ! 

I had been told that a tree in a clump 
of elms at no great distance from Carey 
Cottage had been struck by the lightning, 
so I went to see it, and a singular spec- 
tacle it presented. The course of the 
electric fluid was spiral, winding round 
the tree from the summit to the root. 
The bark at the upper part was seemingly 
rent away in a narrow strip, that grew 
broader in its descent. Had a fiery ser- 
pent twined itself round the tree from 
the top to the bottom, burning away the 
bark, the mark left would have been 
similar to that made by the lightning. I 
looked on the torn giant of the wood with 
awe. If a gleam of lightning from the 
hand of the Almighty could thus, in a 
moment, brand this tree from its top to 
its roots, what would be effected by his 
concentrated displeasure ! Truly, " great 
is our Lord, and of great power," Psa. 
cxlvii. 5. " None can stay his hand, or 
say unto him, What doest thou?" Dan. 
iv. 35. 

I was about to cross the Wye, at Sel- 
lack, in great haste, when the ferryman's 
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wife addressed me with much earnest- 
ness. Some years ago I had written her 
daughter's name in her Bible, and as the 
girl had gone to service, she wished to 
have the book with her. The request of 
the ferryman's wife was, that I would 
write her daughter's age in the Bible 
under the name already written there. 
She had long hoped that I should visit 
the neighbourhood, and often had looked 
out for me. Willingly did I undertake 
the welcome task, for I would have footed 
it twenty miles rather than have occa- 
sioned a disappointment; but the poor 
woman could not find the register of her 
daughter's age in the big book in which 
it had been recorded. So anxious was I 
to do what was required of me, that I 
myself examined the big book, leaf by 
leaf, till I found the register. Alas! 
another obstacle presented itself; for the 
poor woman, though she had a little pale 
mk, had no pen. " Never mind," said I, 
** never mind ; it must go hard, indeed, 
with us, if we cannot find a pen of one 
sort or other;" so stepping aside to the 
hedge, I broke off the top of the first 
reed I found there, and making a pen of 
it, added with it the required date. The 
poor woman was all astonishment, and 
Baid, surely it was the first time a pen 
had been plucked from the hedge. I 
verily believe that had ink also been 
wanting, she would have given me credit 
for the ability to produce it. Nor, in- 
deed, would she have been much mis- 
taken in the matter; for once being 
hardly put to it for ink, when a paper 
required my signature, in my necessity 
I darted the sharp point of a penknife 
into my hand, and signed the paper with 
the ruddy current of my flowing veins. 

Since last I entered Sellack church, 
great alterations have been made in it ; 
for though most of the olden monuments 
occupy their wonted places, scarcely 
should I have known the interior of the 
edifice, had I been placed therein un- 
awares. I passed through every part of 
it with a friend now getting up in years, 
like myself, proverbial for evenness of 
temper, being almost the counterpart of 
Moses for meekness. We clambered, 
also, up into the belfry together, and after 
much groping about among <^ bells and 
old timbers^ found, on the largest of 
them, tlie following quaint ' inscription^ 
in antique letters and spelling :-^ 

" I to the church the living call, 
And to the grave 49 aummon vAV 

This pithy old distich, 'if it were not 



buried as it is in the belfry, where very 
few will be at the trouble to seek and 
decipher it, might awaken a solemn re- 
flection in the minds of many of death 
and of judgment. It would be salutary 
for us all to keep that day more in our 
view, *^ when the Son of man shall 
come in his glory, and all the holy angels 
with him, then shall he sit upcm the 
throne of his gtery : and before him shall 
be gathered aft nations: and he shall 
separate them one from another, as a 
shepherd divideth* his sheep from the 
goats: and he shall set the sheep on his 
right hand, but the goats on the left,*' 
Matt. XXV. 81—33. 

In stepping down suddenly from a 
high stile into a meadow, I afirighted a 
very young colt which happened to be 
near the place, when off scampered young 
long-legs to his mother for protection. 
"Ay, ay!" thought I, "how often in 
my childish days iiave I done the same 
thing! To a young child or a young eolt, 
a mother is a stronghold in a season of 
alarm and danger." 

On drawing near to a village on a visit 
to a farm-house, I observed two or three 
children on the look out. No sooner did 
they see me, than away they scampered 
to give notice of my approach to their 
companions, when suddenly a youthful 
throng, accompanied by a few per^ 
sons older than themselves, appeared in 
mar(^ing order, playing music and car- 
rying three flags. Here was no conquer- 
ing hero, in a triumphal car, entering 
the place, heralded with a flourish of 
trumpets and beat of drums, but an 
old man walking in a green lane, pre- 
ceded by a troop of merry-hearted child- 
ren, fluttering iheir flags, and playing 
their mirthful music. 

I have paid some very agreeable visits^ 
and fallen in with some very agreeable 
pe<^e, old and young ; and yesterday I 
went to Rudge Hill with a party of 
friends. Much as I was delighted with 
the glorious prospect f^m the hill, I en- 
joyed yet more the saored psalmody w^ 
which we terminated our recreation. 4lie 
rest of the party were assembled in the 
arbour singing the Redeemer's praise, 
while I, sitting at a distance, and oeea- 
sionaliy joining in the strain, dratik in 
the harmonious sounds. ^ it is a good 
thing to give thanks unto the Lord, and 
to sing praises unto thy name, O Most 
High ; to show forth thy loving-kindnesft 
in the morning, and thy fattbiiiliiess every 
night," Psa. xcii. 1, 2« 
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It was after a shower of rain, that I 
asked a countryman to direct me the 
best road to a farm-house to which I was 
going. " I cannot go across the fields," 
■said I, ** for the long grass, and the 
vetches, and the corn stalks are too wet." 
**You may safely venture, sir," replied 
he, "for there is nothing to hurt." No- 
thing to hurt ! Why the grass-field took 
away all the bloom of the blacking brush 
from my boots, and Day and Martin 
would have been ashamed of me. No- 
thing to hurt ! why before I had crossed 
the piece of vetches, my feet were wring- 
ing wet. Nothing to hurt, indeed ! why 
long before I had cleared the corn-field, 
my stockings were soaked through and 
througli up to my knees, as thoroughly 
as if I had walked across the horse-pond, 
instead <>f across the fields. " Well," 
thinks f, "had my poor legs and feet 
been defended with the thick leather 
^®?§^^^gs, and hob>nailed water-tight shoes 
of the countryman, th«re might have 
been nothing to hurt; btit accoutred as 
I am, in a pair of London-made boots, by 
no means rem arkable either lor thickness 
of sole or strength of upper leather, the 
case is a little different. Let me, how- 
ever, make the best of it; the country- 
ftian mesMit no evil ; he thought but little 
of a wet foot ; and, therefore, I will try 
to think but little of it, too." So I walked 
mvsdf dry when I came to the road, and 
found nothing to hurt after all. 

In toiling up the steep road through 
Capler Wood at nightfall, while the night- 
ingale sang sweetly, I had nearly set my 
^t on an enormous toad; though, to 
do justice to the unwieldy reptile, he did 
his best to crawl out of my way. At- 
tracted by his unusual size, I followed 
him to the brink of the precipice', where 
the river lay a hundred fathoms below ; 
hnt here he told me in as urgent a way 
^ & toad could tell me, that I had no 
right, out of mere idle curiosity, to chase 
him and put him in bodily fe^r. " Right," 
said I, drawing instantly back, " thou 
art right, friend Bloatedsides ; and if I 
willingly set foot on one of thy toes, I 
*hall deserve a wagon-wheel to pass over 
»y own." 

As I stood under a nut*bush, gazing 
thereon, the spirit of my boyish days 
came over me, sp t^iat I thrust my head 
between the branches and green leaves. 
The clustered nutd were thick on the 
•slender boughs, and t thought of the 
^own-sheilers that 1 had gathered in 
>ny childhood. I greedily pltickod the 



bunches within my reach ; they were 
not ripe ; but the taste of the fresh white 
pith inside them, as well as the smell of 
the green leaves, delighted me. Again 
I was a boy; and my playmates were 
around me. I revelled in my sensations, 
till my eyes were filled with tears. Past 
and present were at once before me ; the 
light-hearted boy and the man with the 
time-worn brow! Thus it is that we 
old men, now and then, live over again 
the days that have long since passed; 
the pulse beats, the heart throbs, and 
we, as it were, say with Samson, " I will 
go out as at other times," for we hardly 
wist that our youth is departed from us. 

During my sojourn here, I have con- 
versed with the rich and the poor, and 
companionized with the shepherd, the 
ploughman, the groom, the cowherd, and 
the poor lad that frightens away the 
birds from the seed with his clapper. I 
have roamed abroad alone, and in goodly 
company; I have visited the sick bed 
of extreme old age, and bent the knee 
by the couch of afflicted youth ; and now, 
once again, must I turn my feee from 
the quiet country to the noisy citj"; from 
hills and dales, and trees and green fields, 
to churches and squares and cr^escents 
and crowded streets. 

The health-giving breezes that are now 
blowing, seem to wrap round my heart 
arid to give elasticity to my spirit.- I 
feel as if, bodily and mentally, I could 
go fwth as a strengthened giant; and 
yet it may be that afiter all, 1 shall quit 
this place no better than an enfeebled 
dwarf. HeMth is the gift of the Lord 
alone. May that share of it which is 
mercifully allotted me be devoted to his 
glory, and the manifestation of good will 
to those who are atound me. 



THE MUSUC OF BfRDS. 

I CAN tell you, that the little musicians 
of the grove do not attain tlieir wild and 
delicate modulations without practice. 
When I lay in bed last summer, \mable 
to speak or move for many hours in the 
day, the songs of the birds furnished me 
with an inexhaustible source of amusing 
observation. I could «ot but feel grateful 
to the melodiows little creatures, who be- 
guiled me of half my pain, and made thfe 
weary hours of -sickness fly avfray upon 
wings as light as their own. As if led by 
instinctive sympathy, numbers of black- 
birds atld thrushes came to build their 
nests round ctur garden ; and the wood* 
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pigeons, which had heen silent the year 
before, i^enewed their soft notes in the 
high trees by the patsonage lawn. How- 
ever, they were shy, and Lthought my- 
self fortunate if once or twice in the day 
their gentle cooing found its way to my 
ear. But there was one thrush, whose 
notes I soon learned to distinguish from 
all the other thrushes ; indeed, his skill 
seemed to exceed theirs as much as Cor- 
doba's exceeds yours or mine. Every 
morning I listened for his voice, which 
was sure to precede the matins of all the 
other birds. In the day time, his bril- 
liant tones were mingled and almost lost 
in the general melody; but as soon as 
the sun was preparing to set, when the 
blackbirds had either sung themselves 
to sleep, or were flown off to keep up 
their festivities elsewhere, then was iny 
thrush's practising time. He was kind 
enough to select a tree not far from my 
window, while the other thrushes placed 
themselves at a respectful distance, and 
edged in a note here and there as they 
could. He opened the rehearsal with a 
number of wild trills and calls, which I 
could not well understand; only they 
were very sweet and cheering to me; 
and he would pause between each, till a 
soft response was heard from some distant 
bough. But when he had fixed upon a 
little cadence which pleased him, it be- 
came a more serious business. Strange 
to sav, I could always tell when this 
would be ; for what pleased me particu- 
larly was sure to please him : so true is 
it that nature has given the same per- 
ception of melody to man and to birds. 
He would chant it over in a low tone 
two or three times, as if to make himself 
sure of it ; then he carolled it out with 
triumphant glee ; then stopped short on a 
sudden, as much as to say to his rivals^— 
" Which of you can imitate my strains?" 
Their notes sounded most sweet at various 
distances during these little intervals; 
but they seemed conscious of their in- 
feriority to my favourite, who would 
suddenly break out into the very same 
melody, upon which he had doubtless 
been, musing all the while, enriching it 
by some little note or trili, the wildest 
and most touching that ever came into 
a thrush's heart. I needed neither con- 
cert nor music-master while I could 
listen to the untaught, but not unpre- 
meditated harmony of this original pro- 
fessor ; nor could I quarrel with the 
sickness which had been the means oi 
developing another link in that myste- 



rious chain which binds me to the rest 
of creation, by opening my ear and my 
heart more than ever to the lang^uage of 
universal nature. But I often wished to 
have you with me, that you might hear 
how much pains the birds are at to 
charm us with their warbling. It is 
pretty, also, to hear the young birds com- 
mence their small and faultering strains, 
which grow clearer and louder, till they 
are no longer to be distinguished from 
the rest. True, it is their profession, and 
we have many things to think of; bat 
what time we do give to the study of 
music, we should give it with our hearts, 
as they do. — M, J, GraJiam. 



GOD IS HOLY. 

The name of the Holy One of Israel is 
always equally holy in itself, just as the sun 
itself is always equally hot and glorious. 
To us, however, the sun is sometimes 
hotter and sometimes colder, sometimes 
brighter and sometimes less bright, some- 
times, too, we lose sight of it altogether, 
and are left in night and darkness. So 
it is with Grod's name. Though in itself 
it is always holy, all-holy, yet by us sin- 
ners it is more reverenced and more hal- 
lowed at one time than at another. There 
is a summer of the soul, when we bask 
in the sunshine of God's countenance; 
and there is also a winter of the soul, 
when our souls are cold, and wither for 
the want of his cheering, enlivening pre- 
sence. There is a night, too, of the soul, 
when we lose all sense and feeling of his 
holiness, and are, as it were, left in the 
darkness of sin. Therefore, in praying 
that God's name may be hallowed, we 
pray that there may be no more spiritual 
winter, no more spiritual darkness, but 
that the souls of all men may at all times 
feel the same bright and gladdening sense 
of God's true nature and character ; we 
pray that all men may at all times think 
of God truly as he is. 



SICKNESS. 

Sickness, when sanctified, teaches us 
four things : the vanity of the world, the 
vil6ness of sin, the helplessness of man, 
and the preciousness of Christ. 



CONTENTMENT AND GRATITUDE. 

I HAVE somewhat of the best things; I 
will thankfully enjoy them, and will want 
the rest with contentment. — Bishop Hail 
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jaUfTS ON HEALTH, F0X7NDED ON 
PHYSIOLOOICAL FACTS. 

No. X. 

MENTAL EXERCISE, EDUCATION, ETa 

If mind acts so entirely, as we have 
seen it does, through the medium of one 
particular organ, that its manifestations 
may be exalted, impaired, modified, or 
suspended, by the physical condition of 
that material instrument, it necessarily 
follows, that all measures for mental edu- 
cation and improvement, founded upon 
abstract principles — as, for instance, upon 
the supposed qualities and capability of 
the intellectual faculties or moral feelings 
— apart from the organization through 
which alone they act, must be as useless 
as they are unphilosophical. If suited 
means are not adopted to insure and per- 
petuate a healthy condition of the brain, 
the most brilliant powers may be only a 
source of hopeless misery to their pos- 
sessor :. under the guidance of such means, 
persons even of inferior endowments may 
acquire a useful facility in obtaining and 
imparting knowledge. 

We have seen that, like any other 
bodily organ, the brain is entirely de- 

Sendent on the important functions of 
igestion, nutrition, circulation, and re- 
spiration, and that it even requires more 
than a proportional supply of blood, with- 
out which its peculiar function cannot 
for one minute be maintained. Like 
every other organ, it is likewise affected 
by its own action. As in the muscular 
system, if any particular muscles are dis- 
used, they become inefficient and power- 
less : if used within a certain limit, their 
blood-vessels take an increased action, 
and they are braced up to vigorous and 
steady movements; but if strained be- 
yond their capacity, they again lose all 
their tone, and elasticity, and usefulness : 
just so will the energy or inaction of all 
the mental powers be ever in accordance 
to the degree in which the cerebral organ 
is exercised. We have only to remember, 
that in this case we are dealing with an 
organ much more delicate in structure, 
exerting a far more important influence 
over every other part of the body, and 
one too which more imperiously demands 
intervals of entire repose, so that the 
limit of absolute exhaustion or fatigue 
cannot be approached with so much im- 
punity. Common prudence requires, 
that both in early education, and in the 
amount of attention we may in after life 



pay to intellectual pursuits, we take into 
especial account the consequence of either 
deficiency or excess in the cerebral cir- 
culation. 

The first practical deduction, then, to 
which we are led, is the importance of 
the diligent and, as far as possible, equal 
cultivation of the mental faculties. It is 
by activity within due limits, and not by 
repose, that health and strength of mind, 
as well as body, can be secured or re- 
tained. In order to form a correct esti- 
mate of the advantages of education in 
the full sense of the term, we have only 
to picture to our imagination what would 
be the condition of any one bom with 
a perfectly formed brain, consequently in 
complete possession of the germ of future 
intelligence, and allowed aliment for nu- 
trition and growth up to years of man- 
hood, but carefully secluded from all hu- 
man intercourse. The brief outline we 
have before given, will be sufficient to 
show, that the resulting deficiency he 
would exhibit would be as truly physical 
as mental. He would not only prove 
wanting in intelligence, because debarred 
from information, which might then be 
furnished ; but it would be found difficult, 
if not impossible, to communicate to him 
the most common ideas, in consequence 
of mere inaptitude resulting from disuse 
of the instrument of mind. We see this 
evil, in a minor degree, in the uneducated 
deaf and dumb, who in the enjoyment 
of sight have yet left such an ample inlet 
for information; or even in the case of 
those who, in the full possession of all 
their senses, and with an average share 
of intellect, have not received the benefit 
of ordinary education. The most in- 
teresting objects are passed without no- 
tice ; the most important and impressive 
truths will be listened to with the utmost 
heedlessness; and the affections of the 
heart will be appealed to in vain. Some 
melancholy cases have occurred, even 
after the advantages of mental and moral 
culture have been enjoyed, in which, in 
consequence of total abstraction from the 
world and disuse of the mental powers, 
the brain has become powerless, and the 
unhappy individuals have sunk into hope- 
less idiocy. Such was the state in which 
one unhappy victim, who had long been 
incarcerated in the Bastile, is well known 
to have been found, at its destruction. 
Even the strong minded may thus re- 
lapse back again to the feebleness of 
childhood. It is in this respect that 
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solitary confinement is so terrible a pu- 
nishment; and, unless relieved by occu- 
pation of some kind, a most destructive 
one, both to body and mind. But upon 
this topic we have no occasion to enlarge. 
The advantages of mental cultivation are 
self-evident. The only liability to mis- 
take is as to the mode in which it is to 
be conducted. Let us see whether our 
physiological outline will furnish us with 
any hints as to this particular. We have 
noticed not only that the brain is the 
organ of mind, manifesting powerful or 
feeble action in proportion to its use or 
disuse ; but that it may be considered as 
an established truth, whatever estimate 
may be taken of phrenology as a science, 
that at least distinct and separate portions 
of the brain are allotted to the exercise 
of distinct and separate functions — the 
intellectual faculties having their seat 
in one region, the moral sentiments in 
another, the appetites and propensities in 
a third. But cultivation has a direct in- 
fluence even upon structural organization 
and development. It follows, then, as a 
legitimate deduction, that in its exercise, 
a due regard ought to be had to the 
entire powers and faculties of the mind ; 
otherwise strength and readiness of action 
may be imparted to one portion of the 
brain, but without any resulting bene- 
ficial effect to the other parts ; or the 
undue predominance of some particular 
passion or propensity may lose the check 
It would otherwise receive from the cul- 
tivation of some other and counteracting 
principle. There obviously cannot be a 
greater error, than to pay an especial, 
and, as is sometimes done, an almost ex- 
clusive attention to the intellect and the 
memory, to the neglect of those moral 
sentiments and emotions, upon the due 
balance of which so much ot future wel- 
fare must depend, and some of which 
especially — doubtless luore or less ac- 
cording to the character of the individual 
— require for their healthy action just as 
much of repeated effort as any intellectual 
attainment, or the acquisition of any me- 
chanical art. To take one plain and fa- 
miliar instance only, as an example of 
the rest. We all know how little will 
ever be accomplished, by attempting 
merely to furnish the intellect of a child 
with right notions as to the duty of self- 
denial, on its own part, and of kindness 
and benevolence towards others. But 
let habits of this kind be formed from 
the earliest dawn of mind, and be ju- 



diciouriy euUivaAed, and w« nu^ tken 
confidently entertain the hope, that tney 
will grow with its growth, and strengthen 
with its strength. It is just the same 
with regard to the social affisctiona — jus- 
tice, veneration, courage, firmness, and 
all the moral virtues. No doubt a ju- 
dicious observer of human nature might 
arrive, by another mode of reasoning, at 
the same truth. Unquestionably, a Chris- 
tian parent and instructor must be led 
to it by the examples and direct precepts 
of the word of God. In the expression 
of the Old Testament, " Train up a child 
in the way he should go," Prov. xxii. 6; 
and in the word {iraihia) nurture, used 
by the apostle in the New Testament, 
£ph. vi. 4, there is much more implied 
than the mere exercise of the memory 
or cultivation of the intellect. But it is 
at all times most interesting and satis- 
factory to notice the correspondence be- 
tween the dictates of nature and those 
of revelation, and to see how perpetu- 
ally we are brought to the same point by 
the examination of either. The Christian 
parent or instructor possesses indeed a 
lever placed upon the fulcrum of eternal 
truth, by the diligent exercise of which, 
in the confidence not merely of reason, 
but of faith, he may expect to elevate 
the mind and affections in a manner 
which, without such aid, would be im- 
possible; in the use of which, too, he 
may hope for that blessed influence from 
on nigh which will give tenfold efficiency 
to all his toil ; but all in accordance 
with, and not in opposition to, that ma- 
terial constitution which God has given 
us. 

Under this head, we may likewise no- 
tice the importance of regularity in mental 
pursuits, if we would insure the health 
of the cerebral organ, or the integrity of 
its function. No one, desirous of keeping 
up the health of the muscular system, or 
of the body generally, would think of 
taking severe exercise during nine months 
in the year, and of remaining nearly mo- 
tionless during the remaining three : yet 
the practice so commonly adopted in the 
education of the young, of very long pe- 
riods of close study, followed by very long 
vacations, is nearly eoually absurd, it 
would be far better it menial exercise 
and repose were more equally and con- 
stantly alternated. 

But there is another practical hint 
which may be directly deduced from the 
facts we have briefly reviewed, and it is 
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oMbof the vitmost importance: the ne* 
eetflity of affixing ft due limit to the 
exercke of the mental faeulties. The 
Mtive exertkm of pnind, which we de- 
nominate attention, cannot be persevered 
m for any length of time without pro- 
dueing lome degree of irritation in the 
iirain, and a more than usual determina- 
tion of hloiod to it, In order, first, to sup- 
port tlie excited aetion, and, subsequently, 
to repair its wear and tear, and restore 
to it its due tone. But it may readily 
happen, as in other parts of the body, 
that the ro-aetion thus occasioned shall 
pass its due limits, or be inadequate to 
the objeet for which It is designed ; pro- 
ducing either too great arterial action, or 
a sluggish congestion of the blood-vessels ; 
to all w))ich there is an especial liability 
if there be any defieiency in the general 
physical power of the constitution. At 
every period we are exposed to this dan- 
ger, ^t more especially in early life, 
when the structure of the brain is still 
immattire and delicate, and permanent 
mischief may more readily be inflicted. 
Hence we see the danger of goading to 
over-exertion the faculties of very young 
children, a measure which often, in fact, 
defeats Its own design. The danger is 
particularly great, where there is much 
natural precocity. So far firom stimulat- 
ing, in such a ease, care should rather be 
taken to repress the already too brilliant 
powers. Not unfrequently a brain of 
krge dimensions, accompanied by acute- 
ness of mind, is the result of morbid 
growth — as in serofulous children, who 
often have large heads, but are, in other 
respects, small and delicate — an unequtu 
development of one organ at the expense 
of others. Yet how often are such pro- 
digies of intellect, as they are considered 
to be, even plied with every kind of 
stimulus to Increased eflfbrt, till, worn out 
by premature exertion, the brain either 
becomes actually diseased, or else loses its 
tone, leaving the mental powers slow and 
depressed during the remahider of life. 
It is all the while forgotten, that the 
material organissation, as well as the im- 
material principle which inhabits it, i^ 
thus exercised, and that such a mode of 
treatment is about as judicious as it would 
be to arge the feeble and unorganized 
muscles and joints to perpetual toil, un- 
der the additional pressure of a heavy 
burden. Valuable as are infant schools, 
if judiciously conducted, this is a danger 
always to be guarded against. Such 



works have beivn compiled At ^'Jufant 
Manuals of Botany, Astronomy, and Geo- 
metry!" and it appears have been made 
use of too,,for the enlargement and edi- 
fication of the infantine mind, at least io 
Amerioa,<if not in this country. If such 
are the accomplishments it is proposed 
to aim at, far better would it be both for 
parents and children to return at once to 
less forcing, although it may be to more 
ancient, and therefore obsolete, methods 
of instruction. The long-continued action 
of the mind upon one particular claas 
of objects, being always attended with 
fatigue, it is, for the same reason, of the 
greatest importance in the case of the 
young generally, not only to alternate 
the periods of occupation with the fre- 
quent enjoyment of air and exercise, but 
to vary as much as possible even their 
mental pursuits. Greater progress will 
be made in this way than if double the 
time were employed in continuous mental 
exertion. 

At subsequent periods of life, similar 
danger will ever attend too great exercise 
of the brain, just as a spring stretched 
beyond its capacity, will lose its tension 
and elasticity altogether. Young men 
will sometimes heedlessly devote them- 
selves to -incessant mental toil, which, 
because they do n<^ immediately feel any 
evil effect, they cannot be persuaded to 
remit, till a foundation is laid for disease 
calculated to embitttf the whole of their 
future life, if it be sot attended with 
worse consequences. *' I have lately 
seen," says Dr. A. Combe, "several in- 
stances of insanity, and also of total inca- 
pacity for future useful exertion, brought 
on by long protracted and severe study 
in those whose talent, under a better 
system of education, would have raised 
them to t^at eminence, the injudicious 
pursuit of which had defeated their own 
object, and ruined their general health." 
It may readily be imagined that when, 
from want of proper intervals of rest, 
die vascular excitement always accom- 
panying mental activity has not had 
time to subside before the same effect is 
renewed, and that again and again, what 
a train of ills may naturally result, not 
only to the brain itself, but, from its 
controlling influence, to other importaiiut 
organs. Fever, wiUi various forma of 
cerebral disease, is a common result of 
excessive and continued excitement of 
the brain: so are derangements of the 
digestive organs; an impaired condition 
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of the Ainctions of secretion, nutrition, 
and assimilation; various nervous dis« 
eases; and different modifications of 
mental alienation. Boerhaave, Isaac 
Newton, H. Davy, and Walter Scott, are 
all stated to have seriously injured their 
mental and physical health, hy intellectual 
efforts protracted heyond the extent of 
endurance of a constitution naturally 
good. As age advances, moderation is 
still more necessary, for, as Pinel re- 
marks, no such salutary re-action follows 
over-exertion in the decline of life as in 
youth and manhood, '* What is then lost, 
is lost for ever." 

And here we cannot pass over one 
more remarkahle and instructive coin- 
cidence, certainly not less so than we 
have already noticed, hetween the ar- 
rangements of the God of nature and 
the appointments of the God of grace. 
One day in seven has heen given to 
man, as an interval of repose from the 
mental as well as hodily toil incident to 
the various positions we occupy in the 
present world ; and its ohservance is as 
requisite to our welfare here, as it is 
necessary to prepare us for the eternity 
to which we are nastening. Of the latter 
end of the musician Weber, we have the 
following melancholy account : — ** His 
death was hastened hy intense applica- 
tion. He continued deeply engaged in 
musical composition long after his health 
was undermined, and even when the hand 
of death was already upon him, his avoca- 
tions pressed so heavily that he could not 
help exclaiming, * Would that I were a 
tailor, for then I should have a Sunday's 
holiday!' " Mr. Wilberforce, himself so 
happy an exemplification of the manifold 
benefits to be derived from an entire and 
exemplary observance of the Lord's day 
during a long life of incessant activity, 
rema»s to a correspondent, that the oc- 
currence of the same catastrophe to Whit- 
bread, Romilly, and lord Londonderry, 
had strongly enforced on his mind the un- 
speakable benefit of this blessed institu- 
tion. With respect to the last mentioned 
individual, he adds, *' It is very curious to 
hear the newspapers speaking of incessant 
application to business, forgetting that 
by the weekly admission of a day of rest, 
which our Maker has graciously enjoined, 
our faculties would oe preserved from 
the effects of this constant strain. I am 
strongly impressed with the recollection 
of your endeavours to prevail upon the 
lawyers to give up Sunday consultations, 



in which poor Romilly would not concur. 
If he had suffered his mind to enjoy 
such occasional remissions, it is probable 
the strings would not have snapped as 
they did from over-tension." " The use 
of the sabbath," observed Dr. Farre, 
when examined on the subject by a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, " me- 
dically speaking, is that of a day of rest 
In a theological sense, it is a holy rest, 
providin|^ for the introduction or new 
and subhmer ideas into the mind of man, 
preparing him for his future state. As 
a day of rest, I view it as a day of com- 
pensation for the inadequate restorative 
power of the body under continued labour 
and excitement. If I show you, from 
the physiological view of the question, 
that there are provisions in the laws of 
nature which correspond with the Divine 
commandment, you will see, from the 
analogy, that the sabbath was made for 
man, as a necessary appointment. A 
physician is anxious to preserve the ba- 
lance of the circulation, as necessary to 
the restorative power of the body. The 
ordinary exertions of man, run down the 
circulation every day of his life; and the 
first general law by which God (who is 
not only the giver but also the preserver 
and sustainer of life) prevents man from 
destroying himself, is the alternation of 
day with night, that repose may succeed 
action ; but, although the night appa- 
rently equalizes the circidation well, yet 
it does not sufiSciently restore its balance 
for the attainment of a long life. Hence 
one day in seven, by the bounty of IVo- 
vidence, is given in, as a day of com- 
pensation, to protect, by its repose, the 
animal system. I consider, therefore, the 
sabbatical appointment is to be reckoned 
among the natural duties — ^if the pre- 
servation of life be admitted to be a duty 
— and the positive abstraction of it a 
suicidal act This is said simply as a 
physician, and without any reference to 
the theological question ; but if you con- 
sider farther the proper effects of real 
Christianity, namely, peace of mind, con- 
fiding trust in God, and good-will to man, 
you will perceive in these sources of i»- 
newed vigour to the mind, and through 
the mind to the body, an additional 
spring of life imparted from this higher 
use of the sabbath as a holy rest."* 



* See " Minutes of Evidence beiinre a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the ObserraBCt 
of the Sabbath, 1832." The vhole evidence is «f 

much interest. 
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The limits of this paper forbid enlarge- 
ment. We will, therefore, only briefly 
notice, that some hints we have already 
given with respect to the exercise of the 
muscles, will equally apply to that of the 
mind. Two classes of functions can rarely 
be exercised at the same time without 
injury. Consequently, the habit adopted 
by some literary men and hard students, 
of returning to study immediately after 
a full meal, must be most hurtful. The 
custom before alluded to, as prevalent in 
the United States, of hastily swallowing 
dinner, and immediately returning to 
business, is said to be a fruitful source not 
only of dyspepsia, but even of insanity. 
Evening studies are likewise {>rejudicial. 
If the mind be intensely occupied during 
the latter part of the day, the increased 
action of the brain will not subside before 
the accustomed hour of sleep, and dis- 
turbed sleep or actual wakefulness will 
usually be the result. Periodicity is a 
peculiar characteristic of the nervous sys- 
tem ; and by repeating the same kind of 
mental eifort at the same hour in the 
day, we shall find ourselves able to main- 
tain it with the greater readiness; but, 
upon the whole, it will usually be found, 
that those who devote the earlier part of 
the day to mental exertion, alternated 
with muscular exercise, and the latter 
hours of it to conversation or lighter 
occupation, will be able to effect more, 
and at the same time preserve mental 
and bodily health the most easily. 

Lastly. The healthy condition of that 
energy or influence, whatever it be, which 
is propagated throughout the body by the 
nerves, must very much depend on that 
of the brain itself; for, ho^yever inde- 
pendent of the brain the ordinary action 
of some parts of the body may be, all 
are, more or less, affected by causes act- 
ing specifically upon it alone. A volume 
might.be filled with details of the effects 
of the mind upon the body, or even 
with those of the imagination alone — the 
stronghold of empiricism ; the true secret 
of the success of the various delusions 
both of our own and fofmer times. A 
mind hurried by the tumult of passion, 
or oppressed with grief, anxiety, or re- 
morse, will communicate a stimulus far 
from beneficial. Let the mind be at 
"perfect peace," and the nervous influ- 
ence will be the most salutary and effi- 
cient that can be imagined, for sustain- 
ing the healthy co-operation of the whole 
body. D. W. 



IMPORTANCE OF CHRIST'S DEATH. 

If Christ's death and sufferings were 
to be excluded, the whole frame of the 
gospel salvation would be broken in pieces, 
and the several parts become disconcert- 
ed and inconsistent with one another. 
Take away this, and what becomes of 
election, which is through the sprinkling 
of the blood of Jesus. How could justice 
be justified, if Christ*s atoning sacrifice 
were wanting ? And if there be no satis- 
faction, there can be no remission, and, 
consequently, no salvation. Of what ad- 
vantafife would the covenant of grace, 
and the promises of it be, if that blood 
were never shed which confirms them, 
and upon the shedding of which they all 
depend ? What had become of Christ's 
seed and his portion, if he had made no 
offering for sin, if he had not poured 
out his soul unto death ? On what ac- 
count could the Holy Spirit have been 
given, to fit men for heaven, if Christ, 
by his blood, had not removed the curse, 
and obtained eternal redemption for us? 
What joy in God, what peace in our- 
selves, what rejoicing in Christ, what 
hope of glory, could we have had, if Christ 
had not put away sin by the sacrifice of 
himself? In short, take away a crucified 
Christ, election would be fruitless, re- 
demption a nullity, justification and adop- 
tion, but a fancy ; yea, the whole gospel 
but a mere fable. — Hurrion, 



THE ELM.— No. IV. 

Notwithstanding the ease with which 
the elm is cultivated, the expectations of 
the planter and speculator are perhaps 
more frequently thwarted with regard to 
the elm than any other tree of equal 
value, and this from causes apparently so 
trivial, that many are unaware of them, 
or neglect and overlook them till too late 
to be remedied. It is peculiarly liable 
to the attacks of the insect race ; some 
pierce the leaves or bark, occasioning the 
formation of galls or bladders : those on 
the former sometimes attain the size of 
a man's fist, and contain a liquid or bal- 
sam known as elm-balm, and said, when 
strained, to possess the property of heal- 
ing recent wounds : others, formed on the 
trunk, discharge a large quantity of sap, 
and gradually spreading to the interior, 
corrupt the wood; and for this no cure 
has yet been discovered. Many trees 
have been destroyed by a species of goat^ 
moth which softens the wood on which 
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it feeds by an oily acrid liquid of most 
unpleataitt odour. The young buds or 
ftiU-grown learea furaisb food to many 
•orti of eatcvpHlari, wMeh, In tome tea- 
fona, appear to abnndaiitly, aa oompletdy 
to We the treea, leaving nothing but 
dry and brown skeletons of leaves on 
them ; bat the most injurious of all 
these enemies is the Seolyius deUruetor 
of the beetle tribe, and to the ravages of 
its lanrs, the decay and death f!/( many of 
the finest elms in St. James' and Hyde 
Parks were attributed. Much attention has 
been paid to the subject by naturaliats ; 
and from the reeult of their observations 
it appears, that these inaects feed npon 
the mner bark of young and healthy 
trees. To reach this they pierce the 
outer tarface with numerous am all holes, 
which irapear as if caused by shot or a 
brad-awl : these, in the coin*se of a few 
years, from loss of sap and the effeets of 
tho weather, p^duce incipient decay, 
which soon reduces the tree to that state 
which enables the female to penetrate to 
the soft wood in which she deposits her 
eggs. The larvae. Immediately on being 
hatched, prey on this, and literally eat 
their way to the surface. Trifling as the 
enemy may appear, their numbers al- 
most exceed calculation, eighty thousand 
insects having been found in a flSngle 
tree; and it has been dMerved, that when 
a tree has once been attacked by them, 
its destruction is rapid and certain. Mr. 
Spence, our talented entomologist, fol- 
lowing out the researches of M. Audobin, 
who nrst investigated the habits of these 
inseetS) reeommends brushing over with 
coal-iar every tree which may appear to 
have been pierced by these insects for 
food, as the smell is highlv offensive to 
them; and this process should be re- 
peated for some years, to facilitate the 
recovery of the bark, uid to prevent the 
entrance ^ the female insect. But if 
once the existence of the larvae in the 
tree be ascertained, no remedy ean save 
it, and it only remains to prevent the 
infection spreading to o^er trees, by 
felling even the most valuable specimens, 
and carefully burning every fragment of 
the bark, it it recorded, that within 
three years, whole forests on the Hartz 
mountains had disappeared, fVom the neg- 
lected depredations of a somewhat similar 
insect^ and from the consequent went of 
fuel, the mining opeifaitions of tlmt countarv 
were much impeded. It has been well 
renarked on this si^et by a French 



author, '' The history of insects ahoold be 
studied, on account of its great import- 
ance, by every landowner, and the in- 
spectors of our public forests : these baEve 
especially their insect enemies, and they 
will perceive there are many causes wbaek 
scarcely appear worthy of attention, yet 
from neglect may prove injurious to die 
state." Truly we may well incfmre. What 
object can be accounted trivial, while we 
thus trace a fresh illustration of the daily 
recurring fact, that the smallest causes 
effect the greatest results. And what 
Christian is there who has not too often 
cause to deplore the insidibns attacks of 
sin, the foe that "dwdleth in him," and 
"ever lusteth" to overpower the implant- 
ed power of Divine grace? ''Is it not 
a little one?" is a temptation ever in the 
mouth of him who is a liar from the be- 
ginning, and who well knows that *'he 
who despiseth small things shall ihtl by 
little and little." How often has the 
unholy temper, the covetons desire, the 
idle thought, or the unguarded word, 
paved the wi^ for the startling sin, and 
given the subtle adversary an advantage 
over us ! To use the words of a quaint hnt 
pious writer, " When Satan cornea to 
tempt, he is modest and asks but a little. 
He knows he may get that, at many iimea, 
which he should lose if he asked all at 
once. A few are let into a city, when 
an army coming in a body would be shut 
out; and, therefore, that he may beget 
no suspicion, he pre'sents, may be, a few 
general prepositions which do not dis- 
cover the depth of his plot : these, like 
scouts, go before, while nis wh(^ body 
lies hid as it were in some swamp near 
at hand. Many have yielded to go a 
mile with Satan that never intend^ to 
go two ; but when once on the way, have 
l^en allured forther and frirther, till at last 
they know not how to leave his company. 
Thus Satan leads poor creatures down 
into the depths of sm by winding staire, 
that let them not see the bottom whither 
they are going. O Christians f give not 
place to Satan : no, not an inch in his 
nrst nootions. He that is a beggar, and 
a modest one, without doors, will com- 
mand the house if let in. Yield at first, 
and thou givest away thy strength to 
resist him in the rest. When the hem 
is worn, the whole garment will ravel 
out, if that be not mended by timely re- 
pentance." — Qnmal. Who, therefore, 
that knows and feels ** the plague of his 
own heart," and realizes tqe need and 
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the force of tb« Scripture caution, "Take 
heed to thygelfi and keep thy soul dili- 
gently," D^ut. iv. 9 ; and while he thus 
guards with earnest, constant watchful- 
ness, against the first, the least deviation 
from the ways of the Lord, will not also 
find daily and hourly need to implore, by 
earnest pra^r, the help of the Omnipotent, 
to detect the deceitfulness with which his 
own heart would deceive him, and remove 
from his eyes the veil wherewith the ad- 
versary would blind him. Thus did the 
psalmist implore, "Cleanse thou me from 
secret faults. Search me, O God, and 
know my heart: try me, and know my 
thoughts : and see if there be any wicked 
way m me, and lead me in the way ever- 
lasting," Psa. xix. 12; cxxxix. 13, 14. 

Lord, MAVeh my soul, try evtiy thougbt ; 
Though say own heart accuse me not . 
Of walking in a false disguise, 
I beg the tarial of thine eyes. 

Doth secret mlsdiief lurk within f 
t)o I indulg* some unknown sin? 
Oh, turn my feet whene'er I stray, 
And lead me in thy perfect way. 

Watts. 

Much difficulty has been experienced 
by those who have written upon the elm, 
by the many varieties whicn are found 
among us, and which appear contimially. 
to be multiplied. Hence the species has 
been yety difierently arranged by various 
botanists. It is now, however, ascertained 
that the elm, when raised from seed, 
rarely proves true to the tree from which 
it is gathered; and modern writers are 
disposed to consider all the European 
elms as varieties of only two species, the 
Ulmus campestriSf (to which our observa- 
tions have priucipally referred,) and U, 
moatanaj or, as it is generally called, the 
Scotch or wych elm. Even these two 
have by some been considered only va- 
rieties of one common parent. Yet 
though casual observers may discern no 
difference between them, there are many 
and well-defined circumstances in which 
they vary. Not only are the leaves of 
the wych much larger, and, generally 
speaking, much lighter in colour than 
those of the field elm, the flowers on 
long footstalks rather than sessile, and 
its shoots formed like long and straight 
wands, instead of the regular and forked 
ramification to which we have alluded in 
describing our common species ; but the 
general character of its growth is widely 
aissimilar, being rather that of a broad 
and spreading, than an erect and lofty 
tree. Even in the month of Septentber 



the wych gives sign of the approach of 
winter, aim frequently before the first 
frosts, its leaves shrivel, turn brown, and 
fall rustling to the ground, leaving its 
bare and denuded form a striking con- 
trast to the common elm, which preserves 
its verdure to a much later period, and 
even then forms, by its rich mellow golden 
hue, an important feature in our autumn 
landscape. The wych elm, too, never 
throws up suckers from its roots, but pro- 
duces abundance of perfect seeds, by 
which it is extensively multiplied, while 
the field elm is solely propagated by 
suckers or layers ; the seed, as nas been 
already observed, rarely, if ever, ripening 
in these localities. 

The species most generally found in 
our midland and southern counties, and 
that to which our preceding observations 
have referred, (7. campestris, is, as has 
been stated, considered by many as not 
indigenous among us ; but U» montana^ 
the wych, or Scotch elm, as it is some- 
times distinguished, is an undoubted na- 
tive of the northern districts of our island, 
being found not only in the lowland 
vallies, but in the remotest parts of the 
highlands. In these, its inaigenous lo- 
calities, it is indeed a valuable tree, and 
presents an object of no common interest; 
and forming as characteristic a feature 
of that wild mountainous scenery as the 
birch, or fir, or mountain ash. ** For our 
part," writes sir T. O. Lander, "we con- 
sider the wych or Scotch elm as one of 
the most beautiful trees of our British 
sylva. The trunk is so bold and pictu- 
resque in form, covered as it frequently 
is with huge excrescences ; the limbs and 
branches are so free and graceful in their 
growth, and the foliage so rich, without 
being heavy or clumpy as a whole ; and 
the head is generally so finely massed, 
and yet so well broken, as to render it 
one of the noblest of park trees; and 
when it grows wildly amid the rocky 
scenery of its native Scotland, there is 
no tree which assumes so great or s6 
pleasing a variety of character." The 
value of its timber has been extolled by 
many authors as superior to that of the 
common species ; but though this may 
be the case in those northern districts 
where the one is a native, the other a 
foreigner, the general opinion of die most 
able judges does not support the opinion. 
On our more level districts, probably from 
the thicker nature of the soil, though the 
growth of the wyoh far ezcaeds the comr 
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mon elm in rapidity, the wood is very 
inferior in strength and durability, and 
also in the length of the planks produced. 
It is, nevertheless, well suited for many 
purposes, and is even recommended as a 
substitute for ash, when that cannot be 
procured. In former days, when the long 
DOW was the main weapon by which our 
gallant yeomen defended their country's 
cause, or extended her dominion, it was 
not considered an object beneath the at- 
tention of the legislature to regulate con- 
cerning it ; and in a statute of Edward iv. 
we find the wych named among other 
woods of which it was to be maae, and 
placed second only to the yew. Though 
we have principally spoken of it as grow- 
ing in the northern parts of our island, 
it is found in many woods in various 
counties, where the soil is congenial to 
its growth. In Hampshire it abounds, 
and is there commonly called the witch 
hazie. By old writers the name is usually 
spelled as witch, though wych is now the 
more general form, and by many is the 
only name given to this species, though 
it was formerly indifferently applied to 
all. Some have supposed that it origin- 
ated from the use wnich, from time im- 
memorial, has been made of its timber in 
the salt works, for the pipes or troughs 
by which the water was conducted from 
the springs to the large pans or reser- 
voirs in which the watery particles were 
evaporated by heat, and the saline par- 
ticles retained ; wich or wych being the 
general term given by our ancestors to 
such localities, and in many of them, as 
Droitwich, Nantwich, etc., it is yet re- 
tained. Others have conjectured that 
the name was applied from the supersti- 
tious notion that its wood was an antidote 
to the effects of witchcraft. Even in the 

S resent day, it is not unusual in the 
airies of some of the midland counties 
to make a small hole in the churn, and 
insert a small piece of this wood, as with- 
out such a precaution, the country people 
imagine the butter would not "come. 



THE CITY OF ROME. 

Albano Stands on high ground, from 
which the descent into the great plain of 
the Campagna is very impressive. This 
plain of the Campagna, boundless to the 
eye, is without trees, or houses, or ponds, 
or running waters; but is one vast sheet 
of dry, fine pasture grass, thickly studded 
with shapeless remains of buildings. The 



city of Rome sits by herself in the midst 
of this green, yet uninliabited, unculti- 
vated, joyless desert Rome sits here in 
lonely grandeur on her plain, a type of 
what I&}me was of old m the midat of 
the world. The approach to Rome by 
this ancient Appian way has great mond 
grandeur. For thirteen or fifteen miles, 
pieces of ancient pavement, ancient walls 
of bricks built chequer-wise, shape- 
less ruins, masses of rubbish of con- 
siderable elevation, arches of demolished 
buildings, monuments with inscriptions 
not legible, fountains not running, and 
broken ranges of aqueducts for conveying 
water from the hills, are scattered in all 
directions upon the deserted plain — de- 
serted by man, yet covered with the re- 
mains of human power, and with the ha- 
bitations of an extinct population. There 
is no sound or sign of human industry 
on this lifeless sea of grass. The lark 
singing in the sky, and a solitary shep- 
herd and his dog in the distant horizon, 
are all of living objects that strike ear 
or eye. You reach the gate of Rome 
through the seclusion and solitude of the 
grave. Within it, all is as silent, solemn, 
and destitute of movement as without. 
A clerical-looking soldier on guard, a 
half-asleep functionary of the custom- 
house, a few labourers working at unusu- 
ally slow time in the repair of the cause- 
way, are all the concourse at the gate of 
the mistress of the world. You pass the 
^ate, are within her walls, and are still 
m the country, with fields, gardens, and 
vineyards on each hand. Roads bounded 
by white walls on each side, a crucifix at 
every turn of the road, and in the dj»- 
tance a beggar or a monk crossing it, 
are all that for nearly a mile within the 

fate, reminds you that here is Rome. 
lut our road becomes a street at las^ 
with houses, palaces, churches, ruins, 
temples, triumphal arches, statues, foun- 
tains, priests, monks, soldiers, people, 
shops, carriages, bustle, and business. 



KNOWLEDGE IS NECESSARY. 

To write or talk concerning any sub- 
ject, without having previously taken the 
pains to understand it, is a breach of the 
duty which we owe to ourselves, though 
it may be no ofience against the laws tii 
the land. The privilege of talking, and 
even publishing, nonsense is necessary in 
a iree state ; but the more sparingly we 
make use of it the better. — Coleridge. 



WHIKLPOOLS AND WHIRLWINDS. 

giiit, where the water haa a circular mo- 
tioti. WbirlpooL) are produced by the 
meetiiig of currentt vhich nm in different 
directinQt. Their danger to DsvigatorB 
ii well known, hut is perliaps not equal 
to the diead which uulora entertain of 

A whirlwind is a revolving column or 
man of air, lupposed, with most pro- 
bability, to be produced by the meeting 
of two cuirenls of air hlowing in oppo- 
■ite directions, hut ascribed by some to 
electriei^. It is analagous U> the whirl- 
pool. When the opposite currents have 
the same velocity, the circulation will he 
muntained at the same spot; but if the 
motion of one of them is more rapid than 
that of the other, it will transport the whirl- 
ing motion with its excess of celerity, and 
s progressive and rotatory motion are thus 
maintained at the same time. Whirl- 
winds generally occur in summer, and are 
most violent in tropical couutriee, where 
, 1843. 



they frequently produce most dettmctive 
eflecta. Some of the circumstances of 
the waterspout are thought to be ex- 
plained, by consideiinp; the spout as a 
whirlwind carrying up drops of the water 
which it has separated &om the waves. 



THE PER AMBULATOR. 



Thouor some readers may marvel at 
the subject here presented, inasmuch as 

it is not at all likply they will be able of 
themselves to divine what i t may ftiean, yet 
will others, who h^pen to live on the 
north side of the metropolis, give a shrewd 
guess who and what the seven sisters are, 
about to be introduced to their attention. 
With tliese fair ladies J became acquaint- 
ed many years ago, hut though much 
attpution has been paid on my part to 
them, I cannot with propriety boast that 
fliey liave ever paid any attention to me. 
Before, hoivever, I proceed any farther 
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in my account, I wOl at once remove all 
mystery respecting them by a few plain 
words of explanation. 

On a small green, at a distance of 
about four or five miles from London, 
on the right hand side of tlM tots^ 
and within sight of the new chisttlt ^« 
you enter Tottenham, i^ndi « jg^M^ 
group of elm trees in « cft^ llMVfel^A 
fair space in the centre. \B^^ ih vk^ 
broad glare of day tke l^l^m hiA *t^%^ 
of shadowy seclusion ; k^ «^«ll ^S^^ 
draws on, it is shroudevl witk ttij^fijb^ihft 
solemnity. You mtc^ tto^ lb« ffo ftHsfk ^ 
elm trees as I am, an^ M^t W^ Al^l^r- 
fore, be drawn asi^ «<d ««eI% ^ HhfMife 
in question; but lilt^ 4^ m^ tb t 
approach the gro^ Wtltl^t fe^k^ ^ 
desire to muse l^elr « seaiBflfito amoAg ^M^ 
They cast so gtatefbl a shafd'^ i^ MMr- 
shine, they afibra m^^mfortabk a ih^^ltife^ 
in the storm, otA present at aU %Mil<ei 
so retired and influential «ta ap^y^MiWHfe, 
that, even when I do not tu^ ftttSfift to 
greet them, to pass by wil^out % Mtse^ 
or some token of fiiendly recfl(^;M9aolk, tl 
impossible. 

A spot so atttae^t^ to i^« ^^^nteV-^y* 
so soothing to the meditative %iilft^Mra 
BO well suited to foster the wiMer jmaii'- 
tasies of superstition, was trtit lilrel^i^ f& 
times gone by, to remain long with^t 
having attached to it some popular 'ti*a- 
dition, and, indeed, many a shadowy 
legend and superstitious tale has reached 
me respecting these elms ; the most in- 
telligible of them implies that very many 
years ago, in a then adjoining mansion 
lived seven sisters. Six of them being 
fair to look upon, and withal of agree- 
able dispositions, married happily, and 
prospered in the world ; but the seventh, 
being deformed and of an unkind and 
fretful temper, pined away discontented 
and neglected. Wliat these ladies had 
to do with the planting of the trees is not 
set forth in the tradition, nor is it ex- 
plained why there should have existed 
so close and mysterious an affinity be- 
tween them ; but it seems that the seven 
elnfi trees were to remain as living em- 
blems or illustrations of the seven sisters. 
Six were to flourish, and one to decay ; 
and certain it is, that at the present 
time, one of the seven is a stunted, de- 
formed, and decaying ttunk; while the 
other six are comparatively full grown, 
!fair, and flouri^ung trees. Many who 
visit the place, disbelieving the tale, are 
more than half convinced of its authen- 
ticity, Vhen they see, with their own 



eyes, the distorted and withering tree 
standing before them. 

Now, it may be that I have stumbled 
on a very inaccurate account of the tra- 
dition, which has doubtless assumed many 
thap^ft, tnit as my only object has been 
to as&ign tjhe generally received reason 
why these sev«ta elms bear the appella- 
tion ^rf Ifcft «evt&n sisters, whether there 
«j.!t« l % i|%l>ql toolie striking or better en- 
tt^yi W ^tfilemx than the one thus pre- 
«^^ i% ^ 4N^ders, is a matter of very 
kl^ ilM^Sdf^<e^. J purpose now to dis- 
mUk fim ^f mind all that is legendary, 
UNMnlitolMt^^ #vd mysterious, and to re- 
jgilHl tll^ ia^V^n sisters aB seven elm trees. 

WW&lk i IoMl at these trees from the 
I^AWi llhtejfr «igttln BWe^y to harmonize one 
#i^ %Sfiimfeft^ lik^ ^ group of the same 
M^ ^^ii«g %e|i6£er for the sake of 
«MM)^l^^«|y^. At Ifknes, too, when 
llie «li«!i^6ws ^ %^(4eilitog have clothed 
them with fM^mk%^ and all has been 
'AVerA ^dHduti^ t^y have impressed me 
witli ^ MHIle k^d of awe, which has 
reMed ^ lAUf' ^iHt Hkim approaching 
Iftft, IMI tf }tMi^migt on Salisbury 
^ki^. ^'4k e^it '9k £gree, but of the 
faiMle i^&nt^i)^ is^^g away from the 
i(lM)ad ilH dial 1^ trilKng, and drawing it 
ts6 M^ iiinskiK^riS^im of what is wei^^ 
«wi i\rkfcfirt&nt. They form just such an 
object as the artist would delight to dash 
with hasty pencil on a leaf of his sketch 
book. They present just such an invit- 
ing appearance to the thoughtful passer- 
by as is certain to allure his footsteps, 
atid leave such an influence dh the me- 
ditative mind tfs deeply to dispose it to 
serious reflection. 

Here am I now, in t^e "vety cetifsre of 
the group, marking the variety of fanst 
that they individually "represent. As I 
stand with my ^ce towiardd the nor^, 
the stunted, twisted, and unsightly tree, 
to which 1 have already alhided, is a iitde 
on the left. I could alttiost imagine litat 
it had been wrenched and blasted iMo 
its present defortnilty by the lightning of 
heaven. A part <n it lias beeh 1a tt)^ 
sawn away, and its warped trunk is lifted 
and disfigured. 

The stem of the adjoining tree to Ae 
right forks up boldly into three sttbi^ 
branches ; one of them, however, is leaf- 
less. The next tree is of the same cha- 
racter, spreading on high a goodly bflnvpy 
of smaller overhanging boughs. Tht 
third tree from the deformed one, aiiools 
up in four parts, and I love to trace it 
with an upturned eye to the point wbeit 
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its slender spntys seem to mingle witli 
the skies. The adjoining tree, ^hick 
htts the thickest bole of any, has a part 
of its trunk boarded over to keep out the 
weather, it being hollow ; while the next, 
the finest tree perhaps of the group, bears 
an upright board at the base of its six 
strengthy branches, whose painted in- 
scription threatens with pains and penal- 
ties all vagrants who shall be found 
b^ging in the parish. The last tree 
frcHitittg the road, is indeed stately and 
kioble, while some of its high branches, 
leafless and bare, mingltng with the 
masses of verdure around them, com- 
municate a wildnesB which adds an in- 
terest to the scene. 

But why am I giving myself the 
trouble to describe them all so particu- 
larly ? Simply because I say to myself, 
who can tell but some of my friends who 
may visit the group, in days yet to come, 
may be at the trouble to compare them 
with this my description? It may pos« 
sibly not be so, but let an old man have 
an old man's fancies. 

Having gazed on the group, feathered 
with the green sprays of spring, and 
foliaged with the many-tinted leaves of 
autumn ; when decked with summer ver- 
dure^ and covered with winter's snow; I 
hardly know in what season they have 
nckost interested me. I have stood here 
in silence, and when this leafy grove has 
been vocal with the feathered lace : I 
have seen these boughs waving grace- 
fully in the breeze, and violently waging 
war with the tempest : every change has 
had its churm, for the natural creation, 
by die goodness of «ur heavenly Father, 
18 ever presenting new beauties to the 
eye and to the heart. 

Had I my pocket Bible with «i&, I 
might be tutning to the di&rent verses 
i;herein, that make mention of trees ; not 
t^at I remember, at 4^ mdment, any 
Ipassage of God's holy word whi^h speaks 
of the elm ; thoogh I do remember texts 
ihstt ispe&k of the cedar, the oak, th« ash, 
the fir, the poplar, and the yev^, as well 
as of many <other forest trees. Often 
have I repeated, and often, no doubt^ 
ishall I yet repeat, that animating meta- 
phor of the prophet Isaiah, ^* The moun- 
tains and the hills shaH break forth before 
you into singing, and all the trees of the 
£elds riiall clap their hands," Isa. Iv. 12. 

If any of yon happen to reside in the 
great metropolis, and have never seen 
the seven asters, fain would I persuade 
yoa to pay Ihem a vint. A morning 



walki or an evening ride, will do you ltd 
harm, and may possibly do yofn some 
good. A capital road, a pleasant nelgh'- 
bourhood, the pure air of heaven, and a 
sight of this noble group of trees, are 
things not to be despised; and in order 
that your visit may be turned to some 
profitable account, I will give you a Bub- 
ject to muse on, either in going-, while 
you tarry there, or in returning hoine : 
perhaps the association of ideas arising 
fi-om the word " sevten" may prove pto^ 
fitarble to you. 

Suppose, then, as yo«i may hav6 known 
something of the ups and downs <^ life^ 
and had your ^are of disaj^poin^hi^t 
and tiouble — suppose, on your visit to the 
seven Sisters, you meditate on the seven 
yeans of plenty, and the seven yem« of 
famine, mentioned in the forty-first tihap- 
ter of Genesis; for it may lead yo^u Std 
see more deariy that God not only giveth 
in goodness, but also withhoideth in wis- 
dom ; and you may be enabled mof« tfefb- 
missively and ac<|uiescingly, in ftiture 
losses and disappointments, to say With 
Job, " The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away ; and blessed be the namte ef 
the Lord, " Job i. 2 1 . Regard these sei^en 
elms arrayed in their abundant foliage. 
Why they have been stript and laid bare 
more than seventy times, and yet, look at 
them now. The •same Almighty poWer 
that stripped and clothed them, can strip 
and clothe you at his pleasure. Acknow- 
ledge him then, and fear him, and lov« 
him, and magnify him for ever. 

it is not an improbable thing, that 
while moving among the *even sisters, 
and admiring the beattty of the vege- 
table creation, your minds may be mov^ 
to think of Him of whom the apoStfe 
John wrtftt as *<he thatholdeth thesev^ 
stars in &is right hand, who walkeHh hi 
the midst of the seven golden candle- 
stieks," Rev. ii. 1. S^hould this he th« 
ca«e, may his Hdly Spirit enable yon to 
see him in all his glory and in all his 
goodness. 

Or suppose the t^xt, " Heat the for-- 
nace one seven times more than it was 
wont to be heated," I>aYi. iii. 19, be made 
the subject «rf your meditations, it may 
do something towards convincing yM 
tliftt yon never newd fear the intensity of 
a trouble, so that God's presence is with 
you to enable you to endure it. It is as 
true now, as it was in the days of Sfaad-^ 
raoh, Meshach, and Abednego, tliat all- 
sustaining strength is the gift of the 
Eternal. A little trouble without his 

2 I 2 
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pretence will overcome us ; but with his 
presence great troubles will not be able to 
destroy us, so that when we can boldly 
say, "The Lord is my helper," we may 
also boldly say, "I will not fear what 
man shall do unto me," Heb. xiii. 6. 

It may possibly be that the words of 
Solomon, ** A just man falleth seven times, 
and riseth up again," Prov. xxiv. 16, may 
suit you better than any of the preceding 
passages, for they are full of comfort, and 
very likely to be made useful to you. 
What a mercy it is when a man has had 
a heavy fall, or when he tumbles into the 
deep mire, to have a strong arm stretched 
out to pick him up again. The shepherd- 
king of Israel thought so. " He brought 
me up also out of an horrible pit, out 
of the miry clay, and set my feet upon 
a rock, and established my goings," Psa. 
xl. 2. 

You see there is no want of suitable 
subjects for your reflections. What think 
you of that heart-sustaining expression 
of Scripture, "He shall defiver thee in 
six troubles : yea, in seven there shall no 
evil touch thee," Job v. 19. Such a text, 
accompanied with a holy influence, is as 
a cordial to an afflicted heart. I ques- 
tion if you can do better than meditate 
thereon. 

The words of Peter the apostle, as 
recorded in the eighteenth cnapter of 
Matthew, verse the twenty-first, are, 
"Lord, how oft shall my brother sin 
i^;ainst me, and I forgive him? till seven 
times?" And the following verse con- 
tains the answer of the Redeemer, " Jesus 
saith unto him, I say not unto thee. Until 
seven times ; but. Until seventy times 
seven." I cannot tell whether you pos- 
sess a forgiving disposition, but if not, 
the greater is the pity; and the more I 
would recommend that you take these 
passages of God's holy word into your 
consideration. Half an hour's reflection 
thereon, during a quiet walk from the 
seven sisters, may work wonders. It may 
be made a means of taking a burning 
coal out of an angry heart, and of tearing 
up the brier of hatred, and planting in 
its place the rose and myrtle of afiection. 

Should none of the texts that I have 
mentioned chime in with the mood of 
your mind, I have one more to propose 
to you. David says, speaking of God in 
the fulness of his heart, "Seven times 
a day do I praise thee," Psa. cxix. 164. 
Now, if you can truly adopt the same 
language, I would not wish for a better 
«ubject to engage yoiur thoughts. If 



every one who visited the seven sisters 
loved God so heartily, as to be moved to 
praise him seven times a day, there would 
many a heart be lifted up with joy that 
is now bowed down with sorrow. 

The sun is now, in obedience to the 
command of his Almighty Maker, light- 
ing up the west with his declining beams, 
so that it is time for me to quit this place. 
A spirit of thankfulness I brought with 
me nere, a spirit of thankfulness will ac- 
company me on my return. Should you 
ever pay a visit to the seven sisters, I 
hope that you will adopt the language 
of heart and tongue, " O give thfiiks 
unto the Lord ; for he is good : because 
his mercy endureth for ever," Psa. cxviii. 1. 



REMARKABLE PRESERVATION FROM 
DEATH BY LIGHTNING. 

We cannot, says the Graham's Town 
Journal of December 31, 1840, intro- 
duce the following remarkable escape 
from imminent danger, better than in the 
words of the estimable individual from 
whom the account has been received: — 

Perhaps you will publish the inclosed 
extract of a letter from the Rev. W. 
Shepstone, now residing at Umpukana, in 
the Bechuana country. It contains a mi- 
nute description of a very remarkable 
deliverance from great peril by lightning. 
If any of your readers choose to refer 
the whole to second causes, without re- 
gard to the intervention of a gracious 
and Divine Providence, they must, of 
course, enjoy their own opinion ; but, for 
my part, I cannot help thinking, that no- 
thing but a false philosophy, or a spuri- 
ous Christianity, or both combined, would 
refuse to acknowledge the finger of God 
in this, and in many other remarkable 
deliverances from extreme danger. I do 
not, therefore, think it inappropriate to 
conclude this communication in the words 
of the Psalmist, "Oh that men would 
praise the Lord for his goodness, and for 
his wonderful works to the children of 
men," Psa. cviL 8. 

" Yesterday, November 16, was a day 
never to be forgotten by us. While I, 
Allison, and Hartley were standing in 
the middle of the room near the door, 
three of the children being near us, J. 
Wesley sitting on the sofa, Mrs. Shep- 
stone about nine feet from the fire-place, 
and the girl seated in the adjoining bed- 
room, with the child in her arms, a flash 
of lightning entered the shaft of the 
chimney, passed down to the jamb^ 
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and darted forth into tbe parlour to 
gilt picture frame ; from this it passed 
to a brass-headed nail, which had an iron 
wire upon it; after melting the head of 
the nail, the fluid passed down the wire, 
and re-entering the jamb, shivered the 
chimney-piece on one side to atoms, 
scattering the fragments over the room, 
together with such articles as were on 
the mantel-piece ; from the mantel-piece 
the lightning descended and passed along 
a brass-rimmed fender, and into a sheep- 
skin carpet on which it stood, and finally 
entered the earthen floor, making a hole 
about as big as the top of one's little 
finger. On the wool the lightning did 
not run an inch, but went right through 
the skin into the floor. 

''A portion of the fluid passed into the 
bed-room and entered the clock : this 
portion again divided, one part descend- 
ing by the pendulum re-entered the wall ; 
the other passed down the weight line to 
the weights, and, re-entering the wall, 
passed into a cupboard, and struck a metal 
sugar pot ; this, I believe, occasioned the 
shock which slightly struck Mrs. S. as it 
passed over her on its way to my gal- 
vanic battery, which was beyond her; 
the lightning split the box containing 
that apparatus, in four places. Mrs. S. 
sufiered no further injury than being 
deafened for some hours on the side af- 
fected, attended with slight twitching 
pain. The servant ffirl was sitting nearly 
under the clock in the bed-room nursing 
the baby, whose head was not more than 
three feet from the weights ; and, speak- 
ing afler the manner of men, both would, 
in all probability, have been killed, had 
it not been for the attraction in the cup- 
board: as it was, the girl was much 
stunned and similarly affected as Mrs. S. 

"Thus the fire fell betwixt nine of 
us, and moved about amongst us, but 
not a hair of our head was hurt, ex- 
cepting as I have stated. The chimney- 
jamb is much shaken ; the iron wire that 
was hanging on the nail was fused and 
welded to the nail. I am not yet certain 
whether the chimney will have to come 
down, but the jamb below and the mantel- 
piece, etc., are quite dilapidated. The 
report in the room was like that of a 
heavy piece of ordnance, when discharged 
close to one's ear. The gilt frame and 
picture will be to us a lasting monument 
of God's sparing mercy." 



THE ELM.— No. V. 

Many goodly wych elms are recorded 
in different parts of our country. Eveljm 
mentions one in sir Walter Bagot's park, 
which employed two men for five days 
in felling it, " afler which it lay forty 
yards in length, and measured at the 
stool seventeen feet in diameter; it broke 
in the fall fourteen loads of wood, and 
had forty- eight loads in the head. It 
yielded eight pairs of naves, and eight 
thousand six hundred and sixty feet of 
boards. This was certainly," adds he, 
" a goodly stick." Near Tutbury, an- 
other wych, lately, if not now standing, 
measures sixteen feet and a half at five 
feet from the ground. The bole is re- 
markably thick, straight, and lofty ; eight 
noble branches, the size of common trees, 
divide from it at twelve feet from the 
ground, which are nearly fifty feet high, 
and extend between forty and fifty feet 
from the centre of the tree, which is cal- 
culated to contain six hundred and eighty- 
nine cubic feet of timber. Still larger 
trees are known to exist in Scotland. 
One of the most interesting of these is 
the trysting-tree at Roxburgh, which, 
when measured in 1796, was thirty feet 
in girth, though it is now but a ruin of 
its fi>rmer self. It is said to have been 
under this tree that " the black Douglas," 
the true and heroic friend of king Robert 
Bruce, assembled his little band pf trusty 
followers, previous to his attempt upon 
the castle of Roxburgh, in the night of 
Shrovetide, 1313. There they disguised 
themselves in the skins of bullocks, and 
crept on their hands and knees to the 
foot of the ramparts. Most of the gar- 
rison were carousing in the revelry and 
feasting with which that season was then, 
and still is, in Roman Catholic countries, 
observed; so that their approach was 
unnoted save by an English woman, the 
wife of one of the soldiers who had 
escaped from the riotous scene below, 
and was seated beside the solitary soldier 
who kept guard on the battlements. 
" Looking out on the fields below," (we 
quote the simple " Grandfather's Tale" 
of sir Walter Scott,) " she saw some black 
objects like a herd of cattle straggling 
near the foot of the wall, and approach- 
ing the ditch or moat of the castle. She 
pom ted them out to the sentinel, and 
asked him what they were. * Pooh ! 
pooh!' said the soldier, *it is farmer 
such-a-one's cattle ; the good man is 
keeping a jolly Shrovetide, and has forgot 
to shut up his bullocks in their yard, but 
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if the Douglas come across them hefore 
morning, be i* likely to rue his negli- 
gence.' The poor WQma% thus repulsed, 
sat quietly on the wall^ and began to sing 
to her child. You must know the name 
of Douglas had become so terrible to the 
English, that women used to frighten 
theur children with it, and say to them, 
when they behaved ill, that they would 
make the black Douglas (so called from 
the colour of his armour) take them. 
And this soldier's wife was singing to 
her child :— 

* Husb ye, hush ye, little pet ye ; 
£lush ye, hush ye, do not fret ye, 
The blai^ Douglas shall not get ye.' 

' Yon are not so sure of that,' said a voice 
close beside her. She felt at the same 
^in\e a heavy hand with an iron glove 
laid on her shoulder, and when she looked 
];ouiid she saw the very black Douglas 
she bad been pinging about, standing 
close beside her. Unobserved, be had 
mounted the wall, and was immediately 
followed by his men. The sentinel was 
struck down, and the castle speedily 
takenj and in conformity with the bar- 
Varous customs of that day, many of the 
garrison were put to death, though, we 
are told^ their bold leader protected and 
spared the wonjiai) and her child." In 
1547, we are told, the lairds of Cessford 
and Ternyhirst, with many others, as- 
sembled' beneath this tree to swear fealty 
to the protector Somerset, on behalf of 
the king of England, when that noble- 
man, supported by a powerful army, 
visited Scotland to endeavour to procure 
a matrimonial connexion between Edward 
VI. and oueen Mary. 

Considering the size and general dif- 
fusion of the elm tree among us, we have 
been surprised to find so few historical 
associations connected with the., stately 
speciniens which so often meet our eye. 
This may be, in some degree, accounted 
for by its very prevalence, which would 
render it less distinctive of any spot than 
A rarer tree, while its shorter duration 
(compared with that of the oak) would 
less adapt it to commemorate any re- 
markable event. Yet could any of the 
noble trees to which we have s^Uuded in 
our various localities but tell of all the 
scenes they have witnessed, how power- 
fully would every feeling of the heart be 
excited, how deep the interjest of the 
spot; for how especially is it connected 
with the deeply interesting, heart-stirring 
scenes of "every-day life." 



" pouhtless sweet childhood, ever gay, 
Hath sported here through summer day ; 
Doubtless beneath its shading boughs, 
liorers have met to breathe their vows : 
Manhood, his future path to scheme; 
Age, o'er the byegone time to dream; 
And haply, when day's garish pride 
Had passed away, at eventide, 
Some lonely saint would here repair. 
As to a fane for praise and prayer." 

''The branchixig shade" of the elni, 
indeed, seems ever to have recom.mende4 
it as the scene of public rural events; 
and most of the old trees yet atandlng 
among us, or of which we have any par- 
ticular account, a|xpear on this account 
thus to have {Required celebrity. 

One of the most venerable elms we 
now possess, is thi^ standing about the 
centre of the village of Crawley, on the 
well-travelled high-road (before railways 
were invented) between London and ' 
Brighton. " It is," observes Mr. Stnitt, 
" a well known object to all who are in 
the habit of travelling that way, and ar- 
rests the eye of the stranger at once by 
its tall and straight stem, which ascends 
to the height of seventy feet, and by the 
fantastic ruggedness of its wildly spread- : 
ing roots. Its trunk is perforated to the \> 
very top, measuring sixty-one feet in cir- ; 
cumference at the ground, and thirty- 
five feet round the inside at two feet from 
the base. The hollow cavity, which is 
capable of contsdning more than a dozen 
persons, is paved with bricks; it is closed 
by a regular door, the key of which is 
kept by the lord of the manor. A story 
is related of a poor woman who once re- 
sided within it for a considerable time, 
and gave birth there to an infant. At 
Charlton, in Kent, W9s an elm tree, be- 
neath which horn fair was annually kept. 
The boughs extended eight yards on every 
side of the trunk. This has lately been 
felled, and a young tree now has taken 
its place. Another large hollow elm is re- 
corded as standing at Hampstead, which 
was upwards of forty- two feet high, ter- 
minating at the top in a turret, which 
would contain six persons. The follow- 
ing description was giv^n on the nuirgin 
of an engraving of it by Hollar, made in 
1653: — ''The bottom above ground in 
compass is twenty -eight foote. The 
breadth of the door is two foote. The 
Gotppass of the turret on the top is thirty- 
four foote. The doore in height %o goe 
in is six foote two inches. 'Fhe height 
of the turret is thirty-three foote. 'Pie 
lights into the tree is sixteen. The stepps 
to goe up is forty-two. The seat above 
the stepps six may sit on, and round 
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about roome for fourteen more. All the 
way you go up within the hollow tree." 

There is, nevertheless, one fact record* 
ed in connexion with this tree, of the 
most deep though piunful interest to every 
heart that knows the value of the " faith 
once delivered to the saints," and, there- 
fore, hallows the memory of " the goodly 
company of martyre," who, for its sake, 
*' counted not their Uvea dear unto them." 
It was ''near unto the great elm tree 
over against the college oi priests where 
he was wont -to preach," that the excel- 
lent and pious bishop Hooper witnessed 
'^ a good confession" in the short yet 
sharp persecution waged by a female 
sovereign, by the bloody zeal of a church 
which thinks that it does God service by 
^'persecuting even to the death," all who 
refose subjection to the unscriptural au- 
thority and doctrines it claims and pro- 
mulgates. Possessed, in a superior de- 
gree to many of his brother-reformers, 
of clearer views of Divine truth, which 
showed him the non-importance of many 
forma and ceremonies which were allowed 
or retained in compliance with the cir- 
cumstances of these times, and which he 
rightly judged to be remnants of popery, 
and calculated to give the institutions of 
man a dignity and importance due only 
to those of Divine authority, he was on 
this account often censured and misun- 
derstood by his brethren; yet was he 
second to none in a diligent and faith- 
ful discharge of the sacred duties of his 
office. " No father in his household, no 
gardener in his garden, no husbandman 
in his vineyard, was more or better oc- 
cupied than he in his diocese amongst 
his flock, going about his towns and vil- 
lages in teaching and preaching to the 
people there." Yet though, like Dfiniel 
of old, " no fault could be charged 
ag^ainst him, save concerning the law of 
his God," he was honoured to be one of 
the earliest victims of the bloody, though 
mercifully shortened, Marian persecution. 
Though suffering severe disease, he was 
immured for many months in the dun- 
geons of the ileet prison, "having on 
the one side the sink and filth of the 
house, and on the other side the town 
ditch ; but the Lord was with him, 
enabling him to declare 'imprisonment 
is painful, but yet liberty, on evil con- 
ditions, is more painful;' the prison's 
stink, but yet not so much ^ sweet 
houses, where the fear and true honour 
of Cfod is wanting. It were better so to 
he^ and to have God with me, than to be 



in company with the wicked." Who c«^n 
read untouched the simple, yet deeply 
affecting narrative of his latter days, a^ 
recorded by the faithful martyrologist of 
our Protestant church, of his progress to 
his own episcopal city of Gloucester,, 
there to seal with his blood the truths 
his lips had so faithfully proclaimed ; of 
his interviews with master Kingston, his 
spiritual child, and the blind boy who 
ere long followed him to glory in a like 
fiery chariot ; of his meek and patient 
demeanour, so that even his guards testi- 
fied, " Any child might keep him well 
enough;" of the grief of the market-day 
crowd among whom he was led forth to 
the stake; "suffered not to speak" by 
his cruel murderers, yet " never known, 
during the time of his being among them, 
to look with so cheerful and ruddy a 
countenance as he did at that present;" 
of his refusal of the offered pardon, " not 
accepting deliverance, that he might ob- 
tain a better resurrection ;" of his humble 
pouring out of his soul to his Redeemer, 
for strength and patience in the trying 
hour. And sharp and long to flesh and 
blood was the bitter draught. His body 
swollen with imprisonment and disease, 
was tightly bound with a hoop of iron, 
the green fagots "kindled not readily,*' 
and the wind having strength in that 
place, being a lowering and cold morning, 
it blew the flame from him. For three 
quarters of an hour or more did he suffer 
such excruciating and lingering torments 
as are painful even to think of. " Lord 
Jesus, nave mercy on me; Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit," were the last words 
he was heard to utter, and with such 
fervent prayer his lips moved till they 
were shrunk to the gums. " Thus was 
he," to quote the concluding \jrords of 
the martyrologist, " three quarters of an 
hour or more in the fire. Even as a 
lamb, patiently he bore the extremity 
thereof, neither moving forwards nor 
backwards, nor to any side, but having his 
lower part burnt and his vitals destroyed, 
he died as quietly as a child in his bed." 
The elm tree which witnessed this 
deeply interesting, yet heart-rending 
scene, in which the spirit of popery and 
the spirit of the gospel were so eminently 
contrasted, has long since disappeared^ 
and the walls of the beautiful and time- 
hallowed edifice within which bishop 
Hooper once exercised episcopal func- 
tions, bear neither tomb nor tablet to his 
memory ; nor does the library contain a 
volume of his numerous works. A small 
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and inconspicuous monument in the 
adjoining cliurchyard alone attests the 
fact that " John Hooper, d.d., hishop of 
Gloucester and Worcester, was humed on 
this spot, on Saturday, Fehmary 9, 1555-, 
for his steady adherence to the Protestant 
religion." "Yet his record is on high; 
and now," to quote again the simple Ian- 

fuage of John Fox, "he reigns as a 
lessed martyr in the joys of heaven, pre- 
pared for the faithful m Christ before the 
fcfundations of the world ; for whose con- 
stancy all Christians are bound to praise 
God." 

" Sing to the Lord ; it ii not shed in Tain— 
The blood of martyrs;— (Vom its quiclc'ning rain 
High springs the church like some fount-shadoW' 
ing palm." MiXiMav. 

The experience of every age and ever}' 
land has ever proved that " the blood of 
martyrs has been the seed of the church ;" 
and while we bless and praise our God 
for the grace vouchsafed to his faithful 
soldiers in that conflict of which we have 
for so many years enjoyed the victory, 
and acknowledge his almighty hand who 
has for so long preserved among us the 
sound and scriptural doctrines of the 
Protestant faith — ^be it ever remembered 
that it devolves on us no less earnestly 
to watch and labour, that they may yet 
be preserved, and more extensively and 
savingly prevail among and around us. 
It has become of late years too general 
to decry and undervalue the instructive 
writings and life-denying labours of those 
valiant confessors of former days, and a 
falsely named spirit of toleration would 
extenuate, nay, nold up to admiration and 
imitation, practices and principles of that 
religion, their testimony against which 
they sealed with their blood. Popery now 
appeans on all sides extending around us 
her insidious and soul-enthralling sway, 
and either in her own proper clmracter, 
or veiled beneath the garb of a church 
that protests against papal doctrine and 
practice, is fast spreading through the 
length and breadth of our land. The 
Romish doctrines of baptismal regenera- 
tion and sacramental justification, are 
promulgated among us rather than the 
neart-cheering, life-giving truths of Scrip- 
ture, justification by faith, redemption, 
not of works, but in and by the death 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; 
and regeneration and sanctification, not 
by outward and visible means, but solely 
by the gift and influences of the Holy 
Spirit of God ; while too many of those 
to whom we might have looked to " blow 



the trumpet" of alarm, and warn and ani- 
mate '* the people of the land" in the ap- 
parently fast approaching conflict, seem 
to be disunited in sentiment, or blinded to 
the danger. Yet though the gathering 
clouds and darkening horizon announce 
the near and fearful storm, it is the pri- 
vilege of every true believer to shoat, 
" Hallelujah ! for the Lord God omnno- 
tent reigneth;" his word is passed, tnat 
" the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against his church ;" and "he is &ithAil 
that hath promised." But though *^ the 
little flock" of Jesus has no cause to 
fear ; though the building, based on the 
sure foundation, Christ, the precious and 
tried corner-stone, shall not, cannot, be 
overthrown, with what solemn, heart- 
searching force should the all-important 
question arise, " Am I thus secur^ ? am 
1 numbered with those who must and 
will suffer 'in the hour of temptation 
which shall come upon all the world, to 
try them that dwell upon the earth?' 
who, having their names written in the 
Lamb's book of life, and being sealed 
with the mark of God in their forehead, 
shall be delivered from all evil, preserved 
through every trial, owned by the Re- 
deemer in the day of his appearing, and 
received into his glorious kingdom?" The 
day of pace as yet holds out, the gate 
of the fold still stands open, the winds 
are "holden," and all are now invited 
to come and take of the water of life, to 
believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and be 
saved. And if, through abounding mercy, 
we have been enabled to cast in our lot 
with the people of God, to take up the 
light and easy yoke of love to Him who 
was slain to redeem us to Crod by Hn 
blood, and to renounce all merit of upr 
own for his Imputed righteousness — mt^ 
the errors which beset our daily patha, 
and the trials which await our onwaid 
course, but lead us to renewed watchfid- 
ness and more earnest prayer for gr»ee 
to *' strengthen the thmgs which are 
ready to die ;" more diligence to make 
our "calling and election sure;" and a 
more simple, child-like faith in Him who 
" Cometh quickly," and will then " take 
vengeance on them that know not God, 
and obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ," and will be "glorified in his saints 
and admired in all them that believe." 

SATISFACTION AND JOY OP THE 
REDEEMER. 

We are invited to meditate on the re- 
sulting satisfaction of the glorified Re- 
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d«emer, and the fulness of his joy. This 
image is one of exultation and happiness; 
like the nuptial garland or the wreath 
worn hy the attendants on some solemn 
festival. But to enter fully into this con- 
ception, would demand the exercise of 
powers loftier and nohler than any with 
which we are endowed. We must learn 
to think like him of the work of his re- 
demption. We must feel like him for 
the misery of perishing souls ; for the 
violations of the Divine authority; and 
for the disorders and injuries which sin 
has introduced throughout the imiverse. 
Our hreasts must glow, like his, with 
desires of ilUmitahle benevolence. Every 
sentiment and tendency of nature must, 
like his, be softened by the touch of pity ; 
till we also should account no sacrifice 
too great to be devoted on the altar of 
atonement. Never can we estimate the 
joy of his salvation, till we have first 
weighed the burden of its anguish. And 
the endearment and delight with which 
he now regards its subjects — perfect in 
purity, and partaking of endless fruitions 
■—can be conceived only from the woes 
which wnmg his very heart amid the 
garden, or broke it on the cross. 

We must behold him in the solitudes 
of Olivet; pale, trembling, breathless; 
when he prayed, and was in agony ; when 
he struggled hard with secret emotions, 
till his sweat oozed like blood. Aban- 
doned and comfortless, he implored the 
sympathy of his disciples ; he cast him- 
self again before his Father : but both 
alike in vain. At length, the glancing 
of torches and of weapons, revealed the 
approach of his murderers; the scene 
still darkened; sighs of deeper anguish 
convulsed his shivering frame; the dis- 
may of his spirit increased; a cup of 
deadlier sorrow was prepared by invisible 
luinds; other foes were mustering; a 
band more ruthless was advancing; si- 
lently and sternly they drew near, by all 
but himself unseen ; the last ministering 
angel retired in consternation from his 
side; and the sense of utter desolation 
chilled him to the heart. 

We must follow him to Calvary, where 
the sky was darkened above, and the 
earth rent under him; where Omnipo- 
tence itself seemed insufficient, or un- 
willing, to sustain him; where his cry, 
which was unheard in heaven, was mock- 
ed in hell; where bis groans were an- 
swered only by the meanings of the earth- 
quake, or the rending of the sepulchre; 
and his bosom, bursting with unutterable 



grief, found sympathy neither above him 
nor around. For the sins that he hated, 
he died to make atonement ; and the very 
hands which bound him, were those he 
shed his blood to loosen from an endless 
slavery, and the chains of everlasting 
death. But this travail of his soul is 
passed.' This mortal struggle is over. 
His thirst is mocked no more with gall 
and vinegar. The bitter cup is removed. 
The greetings of seraphim have succeed- 
ed to the insults of the soldier and the 
revilings of the priest. The crown of 
thorns is exchanged for the diadem of 
glory. What is his transport now ! 

We must yet advance to other con- 
siderations. The same almighty power, 
which displayed itself so illustriously in 
his personal conquests, was, even in the 
earliest age, exhibited in the progress of 
his cause, and the preservation of his 
followers, in spite of the most aggravated 
injuries, and most threatening dangers. 
In the very hour of his entrance into 
heaven, was announced to him the cer- 
tainty of universal triumph : ** Sit thou at 
my right hand, until I make thine ene- 
mies thy footstool," Psa. ex. 1 ; and, by an 
arrangement of Providence, equally wise 
and wonderful, almost immediately after 
the appearance of Christianity among 
men, the resources of the Roman empire 
— that is, the collective energy of the 
whole civilised world — were fearfully 
matched against it That unrivalled em- 
pire was now at the height of its renown, 
and in the pride of its noontide strength. 
Its arts, philosophy, and genius ; its com- 
merce, and the extent of its national 
dependencies ; its arms and military 
greatness were dilated to their utmost 
boundary, and placed on their loftiest 
elevation. This was, as far as earth 
could furnish it, a worthy competitor 
with the new and rising claims of the 
Mediator, for the prize of an undisputed 
supremacy. The conflict was such as 
can never be repeated ; and the victoiy 
of Him whom, though Rome had cruci- 
fied, Rome could not subdue, was ren- 
dered memorable by every circumstance 
of previous disadvantage, and signalized 
in its effects by every variety of splen- 
dour. 

While Jesus was still on earth, the 
resistance to his authority had been 
strangely made in concert by every ex- 
isting power, however discordant in its 
principles, or however opposed in its de- 
signs, to those with which it blended in 
unnatural coalition. The kings of the 
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eartk had stood up, and the rulers took 
coonsel together, against the Lord, and 
against his Anointed, Psa. ii. 2. The 
pride of Cesar, and the malignity of the 
enslaved Jew ; Herod, and Pilate, and 
Annas, and Caiaphas, with the Pharisees 
and sealots of every rival sect, hostile in 
all besides, and filling their dty with tur- 
bulence and bloodshed, had leagued their 
efibrts and their stratagems to orush a 
Galilean peasant with his handful of ad- 
herents. Branded, too, as he had been, 
with the disgrace of a deluded maniac, 
or a detected impostor, who would not 
have predicted that one breath of- im- 
perial displeasure, or a single hour of 
popular commotion, would have scattered 
such a band for ever ? 

But from that very hour, you date the 
downfkl of all that had confederated to 
oppose him. In forty years Jerusalem 
became a wilderness, and Judah a deso- 
lation; and her children were driven, 
like stubble, to the very ends of the 
earth. And Rome, the mistress of na- 
tions, the centre of all earthly glory, in 
but a little while, sank in m<H*e perma- 
nent ruin ; her own vast sepulchre, and 
the monument of her own departed great- 
ness. 

Nor was the manner of his conquests 
less distinguished than their splendour 
#as illustrious. In his own person he 
had mysteriously vanquished by suffering 
and death. It was when he fell he tri- 
umphed. And in the persons of bis fol- 
lowers, he continued to display the same 
indestructible power; which was ever 
greatest when it seemed to be overborne ; 
and broke, like the day, more brightly, 
for the depth of that pavilion which en- 
shrouded its approach. '^He shall not 
cry, nor lift up, nor cause his voice to 
be heard in the street; a bruised reed 
shall he not break, and the smoking flax 
shall he not quench : he shall bring forth 
judgment unto truth," Isa. xlii. 2, 3. 
Such was the prophetic description of his 
progress ; and the same principles have 
added still new lustre to every period in 
the history of his cause. Sueh events 
are without a parallel amongst mankind. 
The Parthians conquered by flight; and 
the heroes of Lacedemon, by an inextin- 
guishable patriotism and a love of martial 
glory, which taught them to welcome 
death as the prize of valour, and to ac- 
count no couch so easy as the shield on 
which they should be carried to the tomb. 
But it is the church only, that, through 
every age^ has yielded, in UBcempUdaing 



meekness, befoire ihe fury of Uie perse- 
cutor and the pride of power ; theisx naost 
victorious when covered with the diehor 
nours of an apparent overthrow ; rising, 
in renovated vigour, from the stroke 
which menaced its destruction, as if the 
gory arm of murder had endued it with 
Aresh life; or like the springing of the 
tender herb, that spreads in lovdier ver- 
dure, and exhales a sweeter fc9gwei&By 
for the very foot that crashed it to the 
ground. 

Such is the glory of Jesus. His sue- 
cesses commenced on the cross, where 
he spoiled the spoiler, humbled the con- 
queror, and turned into mockery those 
principalities that rioted in his defetA. 
He died : thus only could death be abol- 
iahed. He was numbered with tran*- 
gresfiors : thus only could sin be forgiven. 
He stood accursed, as an exile and an 
ot^ast: thus alone eould he open the 
way of reconciliation and peace. — Dr. 



REASON AND INSTINCT. 
No. II. 

Man and all other animals have to 
provide for their safety, and to resist or 
avoid their enemies. The lower races 
have an instinctive dread of their volt 
tural enemies; an intuitive knowledge, 
that such and sueh are to be shunned. 
The experiment of introducing a large 
snake into the presence of a young chim- 
panzee, living a few years since in the 
gardens of the Zoological Society, was 
very conclusive. At the sight of the 
huge reptile, the chimpanzee exhibilecl 
the utmost consternation, though td the 
formidable character of the snake it could 
have known nothing, either by expe- 
rience or instruction; yet all who wit- 
nessed the terror of the poor animal, lelt 
satisfied that it arose from the dread of a 
creature, to the attacks of which its 
species is liable in the dense fereats of 
intertropical Africa. The horror ex- 
hibited by the goat which was put into 
the same cage with a large pjHnoB, oa> 
board the Alceste, excited the commi- 
seration of the spectators; yet the goat 
had never seen such an enemy. Homes^ 
unacquainted, by experience, with the 
lion, are reported, when they hear the 
sound of his vmce, and scent him as he 
prowls around the encampment of the 
traveller in the deserts of Africa, to trem- 
ble and sweat with fear. 

It is only from experience, reflection, 
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cur iniairi^ation^ that man learns to dread 
the powers, or the natural weapons of 
the dangerous of the brute creation. He 
has no instinctive knowledge of the ven- 
omous properties of the rattlesnake, or of 
the cobra, or of the mode in which the 
tiger springs upon his unsuspecting vicr 
tim. 

Instinct guides aright; reason often 
misdirects; and the testimony of others 
is frequently fallacious; and hence quali- 
ties not possessed by objects are often 
falsely attributed to them, either because 
they resemble to a certain point other 
objects which do possess such qualities, 
or because our information is erroneous. 
Many persons, for example, fear to touch 
a toad, a water-newt, (triton,) a lizard, 
or the common snake; but the hare, 
which is almost paralyzed with fear at 
the sight of a polecat, is perfectly in- 
different to the presence of a toad or a 
lizard. The partridge instantly recognises 
the soaring hawk as an enemy, but is in- 
different to the lark in the sky, or the 
pigeon on the wing. 

With the intuitive knowledge of their 
natural enemies, the lower animals have 
an intuitive perception of the best means 
of avoiding or escaping danger. The 
artifices practbed by various animals, in 
order to conceal themselves &om the ob- 
servation, or baffle tlie piursuit of a foe, 
are often so pertinent, so well calculated 
to succeed, that many persons, without a 
due consideration of the subject, have 
as.cribed them to the exercise of reason. 
Man« they say, could not have acted with 
greater judgment, or have taken a better 
course. It is readily granted that man 
might not have acted so well ; for the in- 
Uiition which prompts the brute is in 
harmony ii^ith all its powers and its or- 
ganic econoi^dy. The hare crouching in 
lier form, amidst withered grass, which 
resembles her fur in. colouring, remains 
stiU as death, but with ears attentive 
to every noise, while danger threatens 
around her. Instinct leads her to trust 
so far to this plan of concealment, and it 
often succeeds : but when discovered and 
groused up, away she starts at once, and 
doubles an^ redoubles to the end, that 
the scetit may be confounded ; or if hard 
pressed, she endeavours to baffle her pur- 
suers by sudden and unexpected turns, 
ever attempting to gain a hiding place.. 

The rabbit, vfhen surprised, makes at 
once for its burrow. A brood of par- 
tridges cower and squajt on the ground, 
whik the havrk is hovering above; and 



their brown plumage so harmonizes wHh 
the earth, and dry grass or stubble, as to 
deceive the eye, unless their motions be- 
tray them. 

The simulation of death, in moments 
of danger, is a mode of self-preservation 
extensively resorted to by animals of al- 
most every class. Among insects it is 
very commonly practised. If we take 
an elater, for instance, into our hand, it 
will lie still on its back, with its limbs 
drawn closely to its body; and having[ 
continued in a rigid and motionless state 
lor some time, it will suddenly spring up, 
by means of a curious mechanism con- 
nected with the articulation of the thorax 
to the abdomen, and throw itself to a 
considerable distance. No one gives this, 
beetle the credit of reasoning. 

Among mammalia, the Kanchil musk 
deer and the opossum are remarkable 
examples of animals counterfeiting death 
in moments of danger. The fox, also, is 
said, occasionally, to practise this strata- 
gem. But, in all these cases, and they 
might he easily multiplied, we have no 
grounds for attributing this display of 
cunning to any thing like a process of 
reasoning, which would involve a know- 
ledge of self, that is, a consciousness that 
I personally am the same in kind with 
the bodies, whether dead or living, that 
I have observed ; and not only this, but 
which would also involve a knowledge of 
death, or, in other words, a consciousness 
that I must really die and become that 
which I purposely counterfeit ; and added 
to this, the reflection, that animals, like 
myself, when dead, are disregarded and 
undisturbed, but when living are pursued 
by enemies. 

If, then, the simulation of death be 
not a purely instinctive act, it must re- 
sult from a process of reasoning of which 
man alone of all animals is capable. 

When we admire the contrivances of 
animals in self-preservation, in laying up 
winter stores, and in building nests or 
dwellings, we must not forget that their 
actions are not those of individuals, 
but species ; not the deliberate result of' 
choice or invention, but prescribed : the 
task is pre-appointed, the manner of per- 
forming it allotted, and hence the animal 
is always equal to its task, and proceeds 
in the most direct method to the attain- 
ment of the object, neither mistaking the 
end nor the means. 

When, however, we say that instinct, 
as we have defined it, is the impelling 
and the guiding power, by which the 
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lower animals are governed in their ope- 
rations, we do not deny that, to a certain 
extent, they acquire knowledge by ex- 
perience, refer effects to their immediate 
causes, and are susceptible of education. 
These mental phenomena are more dis- 
played by some races of animals than by 
others, but by none out of the pale of the 
vertebrate classes, which have a true brain 
and spinal cord ; for the bee, artful as is 
her comb, is entirely guided by instinct, 
and cannot act otherwise than she does in 
the arrangement of her sightly hexagons. 

It is, nowever, rather under certain 
conditions of existence, than ordinarily, 
that animals exhibit traits of intelligence 
apart from mere instinct ; it is where do- 
mestication and a certain education go 
hand in hand. The dog and the horse 
learn the name given to them by their 
master, come to him when called, and 
obey his voice of command. A dog 
knows when his master is about to walk 
abroad, and if prevented from accom- 
panying him, will artfully make a circuit 
to join him when at too great a distance 
from home to turn back. The cat, as 
we have often seen, will endeavour to 
open a door by trying at the handle of 
the lock, which she has learned to know, 
is connected with its being fastened. 
The monkey will try to open the padlock 
of its chain or cage, by working a piece 
of stick in the keyhole. The horse will 
refuse the leap which experience has told 
him is beyond his strength; the expe- 
rienced pointer knows best how to quarter 
the stubble field ; the experiencea grey- 
hound how best to meet the hare in her 
doubles ; and we might here adduce un- 
common instances of sagacity and intel- 
ligence. But in these and other cases, 
the acts are not those of the species but of 
the individualj and they are the result of 
personal education and observation. Yet 
upon the knowledge (and after all it is 
limited) which is thus acquired, animals 
never rise above a given level; having 
learned by experience or education a few 
facts, they never take them as data 
upon which to base any deductions; they 
neither combine nor analyze, acquire 
ideas of abstract laws, nor of the inherent 
properties of bodies; nor have they the 
power of intentionally modifying or di- 
recting their operations. 

Hence the result of their experience 
and education is not to render them mas- 
ters, but dependents; not to give them 
power or influence over their race, but to 
subdue them more completely to man. 



The effect of education, moreover, is 
to supersede instinct, at least, to a certain 
extent. The more the faculties of ob- 
servation and reflection, however low, are 
brought into exercise, the more circam- 
scribed and deteriorated does instinct be- 
come ; and this change influences a race 
from generation to generation ; ac<|uired 
propensities, or the results of training, 
becoming part of the animal's nature. 
Education, indeed, appears to modify 
organization; not that it makes a dog 
otherwise than a dog, but it effects trans- 
missible impressions on the sensorium, 
and thus, the predispositions of certain 
breeds are invariably the same. The 
offspring of a pair of high-bred and well- 
trained pointers scarcely require disci- 
pline; whereas the young of the half- 
reclaimed dingo of Australia, as we can 
personally testify, bred in England, taken 
as early as possible from the mother, and 
kindly treated, are wild, shy, indocile, 
and wolf-like, and can neither foe trained 
to the field nor to guard the precincts of 
a dwelling. The tendency, then, of edu- 
cation and experience in the brute, is not 
to open to it the springs of knowledge, 
or to endow it with the power of acting 
by reference to remote causes, but to 
rivet the chain which binds it to man. 
Abstract right and wrong are unknown. 
When a dog slinks away, having stolen 
any thing, he associates the act com- 
mitted, never dreaming that it is ab- 
stractedly wrong, with the punisbment 
he has been accustomed to receive on 
like occasions, and therefore retreats. 

The faculty of connecting ideas to- 
gether, of arranging and generalizing 
them, and the association of them with 
arbitrary symbols, addressed to the ear or 
the eye, are beyond the intellect of the 
brute. The lower animals, it is true, 
have an instinctive language — that of 
cries or sounds, expressive not of ideas, 
but of instinctive desires, and bodily 
feelings, as pleasure, anger, fear, hunger, 
and pain. They also learn to obey sounds 
uttered by their master, and to distinguish 
the voice of reproof from tiiat of favour 
or encouragement : but here their powers 
terminate. The parrot, when it imitates 
words and sentences, attaches no definite 
ideas to the sounds it utters. It may be 
taught to pronounce a given sentence 
expressive of a desire for some sort of 
food, which food is usually given to it by 
way of amusement, upon the utterance 
of the sentence taught ; and by reflection 
it will connect the sounds with the favour 
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to which it is accustomed, hut not defi- 
nitely with the objects of which they are 
the symbols. If it says, ** Give me 
bread," it attaches no ideas of action to 
the word "give," nor of its own person- 
ality to the word "me," nor does "bread" 
stand in its mind as the symbol of a 
certain article of food, neither does it 
attach the idea of a request to tlie whole 
sentence. 

Language, indeed, in the true sense of 
the term, is altogether and exclusively 
the result of mind exerted in intellectual 
processes, unknown to the brute ; and it 
18 thus that sounds stand in our minds as 
the symbols of things, and this so com- 

?letely that we cannot think but in words. 
lence the language of a people may be 
safely taken as an index of their charac- 
ter and degree of civilization. The savage, 
whose mental powers are slumbering, and 
who cannot count beyond twenty, has 
no terms expressive of higher numbers. 

Kow let us turn to man more exclu- 
sively. As the higher orders of the brute 
creation, (though the actions essential to 
their natural well-being and continuance 
are instinctive,) are not utterly destitute 
of mental faculties, limited and simple as 
their operation may be; so is man not 
iingifted with instinct. But his instinct 
is at a low par, and very circumscribed 
in its agency: it yields, moreover, rapidly 
to the all-absorbing energies of mind. 
Hence it is chiefly observable only in the 
infancy of our species ; it guides the in- 
fant in its first reception of food; it im- 
pels to imitation, but it gives no intuitive 
knowledge of the properties of objects; 
neither does it enmrce the performance 
of the manifold labours necessary to the 
well-being of the individual or the com- 
munity. Still, throughout life, instinct 
here and there betrays itself, as a prin- 
ciple not eradicated, though subservient 
to reason, and often co-operating with it. 

Man is naturally a social being. In- 
stinct prompts him to seek the compan- 
ionship of his fellows ; reason and expe- 
rience demonstrate the value and ne- 
cessity of associating together: but so 
innately averse is man from solitude, 
that the companionship of a dog, nay, 
the presence of a mouse or a spider, have 
been found to relieve the weary days of 
the lonely captive. 

The indulgence of our appetite for 
food is instinctive, though reason and 
experience demonstrate that without food 
life cannot be sustained: but indepen- 
dently of the necessity of taking nutri- 



ment, the gratification itself allures us. 
All things are given us richly to enjoy, 
but reason dictates moderation. 

Our self-defence, when attacked, is in- 
stinctive. We instinctively raise our arm 
to ward the blows: but reason and re- 
ligion teach us to return good for evil, 
"to seek peace, and ensue it." It is, 
however, only before reason dawns, as 
we have already said, that the human 
being is guided purely by instinct; with 
the dawn of consciousness his education 
commences, and he cannot but acquire 
education in this sense. 

Objects meet his eye, and sounds his 
ear. Prompted by instinct, he tries to 
utter the words which he hears repeated ; 
he soon perceives that words mean things ; 
he learns to distinguish things by their 
arbitrary names, and in due time he ac- 
quires a language, and with it a key to 
the thoughts, the experience, and the 
knowledge of his fellows. On reason, 
then, depends his self-guidance ; so that 
without mind, he would of all animals 
be the most pitiable : but with mind to 
direct him, and without other natural in- 
struments than his hands, he shapes his 
plans, he follows out his designs. His 
actions are his own. By reflecting upon 
the relationship between causes and ef- 
fects, as experience has led him to asso- 
ciate them, he can not only avail himself 
of the agency of various bodies in a thou- 
sand ways, but he can modify their ope- 
ration, and direct their results. He has 
no instruments, but he can make them ; 
and reflection suggests expedients to re- 
medy his physic^ deficiencies. Rude 
and unskilful may be his first efforts, but 
as reason induced them, so reason sug- 
gests improvements, and one step leads 
to another. Necessity is his first stimu- 
lus, but the attainment of the primary 
design becomes the parent of others ; 
these are succeeded by others again, as 
wave follows wave : moreover, the know- 
ledge and experience of one generation 
dies not with it, but is carried on to ge- 
neration after generation, ever accumu- 
lating, never stationary. From rude be- 
ginnings all arts arise ; they spring not 
forth at once in the fulness of perfection, 
like the fabled Minerva from the head of 
Jupiter ; but pass through a tedious in- 
fancy. The sordid hut of the savage rises 
in time into the palace of the Cesars; 
the uncouth idol carved by the hands of 
its worshipper, is modelled by degrees 
into the statue of Olympian Jove, or into 
his, " the lord of the unerring bow." The 
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sea, where the firail corade of the painted 
Briton floated, now bears a mightier navy 
than that of the ambitious Roman ; and 
its waves are cut by steam -propelled 
keels, the coursers of the ocean. Thus, 
then, reason converts the verv weakness 
of man into strength, and enables him to 
subdue the earth, imprinting it with the 
traces of his conquering progress ; and to 
*' have dominion over tne fish of the sea, 
and the Ibwl of the air, and over every 
living thing that moveth upon the earth." 
Thus far have we attempted to define 
between instinct and reason, and to show 
the respective degrees of influence which 
they exert upon the lower animals, and 
upon man. The former are ruled by that 
intuitive principle termed instinct ; while 
the low traces of intelligence, or reason, 
which they occasionally manifest, are the 
characteristics of individuals, not of spe- 
cies ; and confer upon them no real power 
or influence over their fellows. But man, 
destined for immortality, with good and 
evil before him, has reason for his guide, 
and it is to this that religion appeals, 
when she proclaims the will and the de- 
cnees of God, bids him anticipate a life 
beyond the grave, and gives him a pure 
and heavenly light, to cheer him in his 
pilgrimage, and guide his faltering steps 
to that world of glory, honour, and im- 
mortality, where the ransomed of the 
Lord shall contemplate the ineflable 
wonders of the mercy, and wisdom, and 
power of God through the ages of eternity. 



ST. KILDA.— Paet V. 

One of the passengers in the steamer 
that first visited this pe<^le, says, speaking 
of the clergyman now resident among 
them, ** Not the slightest complaint did we 
hear from this reverend gentleman, as to 
his own individual condition ; for, with a 
smile^ he observed, by way of illustrating 
the state of affairs, *^ When my wife first 
desired the native girl, who was engaged to 
act as a servant, to make a bed^ 'Bedl' 
she exclumed, 'how am I to make a 
bed? I never saw oneT*' Mr. Mac- 
kenzie bewailed the coadition of his 
people^ and drew our special attention to 
the int^or of their dwellings, in order 
that we might have ocular demonstration 
of the main oause of the mortality of nine 
children out often who are bom. Neither 
bed, chair, nor table, is to be seen. The 
remains of their repasts, the ashes, and 
every other refuse, is mixed up in one 



heap on their floors^ end removed only 
once a year to the fields. Mr. Maie- 
donald (the gentleman of whom we have 
already spoken, as having visited St 
Kilda in 1822 and 1824, and latterly prb- 
cured the appointment of Mr. Max^ensie) 
observes in his journal, " I reasoned with 
the people on the impropriety of this 
habit, chiefly on the ground of its being 
injurious to their health and comfort; 
but to little efiect, long custom having 
reconciled them to it. ** The present 
minister, Mr. Mackenzie, repeated to us 
a similar statement in respect to his own 
efiTorts. The same passenger further 
states, ''We learned that an Ei^lish 
gentleman lately visited the place, and 
was much struck with the actual state of 
things, and with the capabilities for im- 

Srovement, both as regards tlxe pro- 
uctiveness of the soil and land, and con- 
dition of the inhabitants, provided an 
intelligent and active person, who had the 
welfare of the people at heart, could re- 
side there, if only during the summer 
months; since, through such instrumen- 
tality, much good might be done, which 
must remain undone under the present 
regulations. So forcibly were this gentle- 
man's best feelings aroused, that he has 
made proposals for tenanting the iiAand. 
However, it is requisite that some person 
i» persons, who speak fluently the Gaelic, 
should heartily co-operate with him." 

This friendly idea has not been fd- 
lowed up; nor has any partieular ttep 
yet been taken, to change matters to my 
great extent from their accustomed course. 
The great mortality of children in die 
island has been investigated^ and unfor- 
tunately the fact is as stated ; fiot» how- 
ever, occasioned ao much by the fith of 
the habitations, as by the wuit of proper 
clothing in a place so inclemehty and by 
the shocking treatment to wii^h the 
tender little creatures are subjeded Ae 
infitant of Uieir birtk There ■ no 
medical aid in the klbnd. When the 
infant is born, it is covered witli snch 
coarse rags as they manufibctiire for their 
own clothing, and laid on their comoMm 
bted of fitoae^ strewed with fog, or keath, 
on whi<^ they haVe no Uankets or any 
sort <^ covering whatsoever. For IIk 
first five days, it i« fed widi butter dis- 
solved in heated milk; and as only vetjr 
strong infants can sustdm such treatment, 
the greater number of them die in tUs 
period of probation ; from which cause it 
chiefly is, that the population cootinues 
so small and stationary ; as the chihhen 
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who turriird the ovieal here deicrihecl, 
genetskly live to a geod eld age. The 
poior natives are net blameaUe ; they 
know no better, and think the prac- 
tice a well-deyised and salutary one ; but 
this very ignoranee and simplicity give 
them the greater claim upon public no- 
tice, and call the more loudly for humane 
interposition, to save their numbers from 
destruction by thems^ves. 

The St. Kildans subsist upon very 
gross food, notwithstanding their coasts 
abound with great varieties of iish, of 
most excellent flavour and quality ; such 
a^ cod, ling, knackerel, turbot^ salmon, 
henings, saiths, congars, braziers, grey- 
lords, and many others ; while all kinds 
of sea-fowl peculiar to such regions fre- 
quent the rocks in incalculable numbers, 
many of them very suitable for man's 
consumption — their flesh as well as their 
eggs. Many kinds of shell-fish, of good 
quality, are also to be found ; and sheep, 
goats, and black cattle might be reared to 
a much greater extent than at present, 
and the land made to yield a far greater 
quantity of superior produce. 

But, as regards fishing, they are so 
destitute of nets and lines, as to be able 
to draw but little irom the stores of the 
deep; add to which, they are unfurnished 
tntn the kind of boats in which two, 
three, or four persons could make a ven- 
ture, while the rest of the community 
vere pursuing some other occupation; 
and thus does peveity cramp and limit 
their exertions — often producing an idle- 
ness which, in like cases in other parts, 
we frequently hear ascribed to a lazy dis- 
position ; but which really proceeds from 
the more natural and defensible cauae 
%e have stated^ This confines them to 
the, two other principal resources of 
fewliag and agiinilture, to supply what 
foreign necessaries they require, a»d to 
pay their rents : and their ignorance and 
established customs restrict them here 
also to the ci^bility of barely supplying 
tke most urgent waats. 

Thus all the better part of their stores 
are exported, and they content them- 
selves witli living chiefly upen seals, 
■daa geese, and other sea-^wl, together 
irith these fowls' eggs; and upon barley 
and oaten-bread, haked with water. Their 
principal drink is water, or whey ; but 
llMy possess ako the art of brewing a 
mild kind of ale ; fermenting their wort 
with a species of yeast, made of barley 
meal and the juice of nettle-roots. They 
gtaud greatly in need of salt, which they 



procure from the Isle of Harris ; but by 
no means to the extent required for the 
proper whcdesomeaess ei tneir food, or 
the suitable curing and preservation of 
their fowls, butter, cheese, etc. This 
last-named article they salt with a species 
of sea-weed, which gives it a flavour 
said to resemble that made from the 
milk of goats. The fowls, not being 
salted, but only slit up and dried in the 
stone cells or pyramids we hav^ de<- 
scribed, have thereby their naturally 
rancid, fishy flavour very much aggra- 
vated, and their unwholesomeness, of 
course, proportionably increased. The 
same is the case with the fat of those 
fowls, which is called ff^en^ and of which 
the people are excessively fond, using it 
in great quantities as a relishing accom- 
paniment to every kind of food, in the 
same way as butter and other sauces are 
used elsewhere. They boil it up with 
dulce, slake, dock, silver-weed, scurvy- 
grass, and other sea and land plants; 
together with a portion of oatmeal, and, 
thus cmnpounded, it is esteemed an in- 
fallible cure for all green wounds, as well 
as an excellent laxative. The sea-fowl 
eggs they eat raw during the nesting 
season, and store up enough for the re- 
mainder of the year in their stone pyra- 
mids, scattering over them the ashes of 
burnt turf, to defend them from the 
air and moisture ; and as they are astrin- 
gent and productive of flatulency when 
raw, they are deemed most whoiesome 
when seven or eight months old and a 
little turned, as then they aie said to be- 
come laxative and appetising ! 

It will readily be conceived that sueh 
grossness of liriug must be prodliotive of 
diseases of a kindred nature; but that 
which is most generally prevalent is a 
species of leprosy, marked by a foiling of 
the limbs, a decline of appetite, a red 
blotched face, hoarsenesi, ulceraticm of 
the head, and a dropping of the hair both 
from their heads and beards* Mr. Martiti 
relates the foliowing story of one who 
was thus affected, and which demon- 
strates alike the cause and proper cure -of 
the disease. " Being with me one day at 
the Fulmat-Tock," says he, ''the man 
iffi^lortuned me to give him a remedy. 
1 began to chide him for his ill diet in 
feeding so grosi^ ; but finding the podr 
fellow ready and implicitly disposed to ik) 
whatever I should enjoin, I bid him take 
examfde from the Fulmar, who, they say, 
feeds sometimes upon sorrel. This was 
a very surprising advice to him ; \n\t 
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when he considered that the Fulmar re- 
auired sorrel to qualify the whale, he was 
the sooner persuaded that his giben and 
goose miffht require the same. I advised 
him, furtner, to abstain from the giben 
and fat fowls, which was no small trouble 
to him, for he loved them exceedingly. 
I obliged him likewise to mount the hill 
Conaeor, a mile in height, once every 
roommg and evening ; and he was very 
careful to comply with these injunctions 
for the space of three days : in which 
short time he made some advances to- 
wards recovering his almost lost speech 
and appetite, for his throat was pretty 
nearly stopped up. He continuea this 
practice a week longer, by which means 
he mended considerably, and I left him 
fully resolved to proceed in this practice, 
until he should be perfectly restored to 
his former state of health. I had occa- 
sion to observe another of these lepers 
rave for some minutes ; and when he was 
recovered to his right mind, he worked at 
his ordinary employment." 

The Father of mercies has scattered 
over the surface of the island a great 
variety of medicinal plants and herbs, 
suited to the cure of these locally pro- 
duced diseases ; but scarcely one of them 
is medically known to the inhabitants, 
who are utterly ignorant of the most com- 
mon principles of the healing art. Their 
minister may perhaps by this time have 
taught them a few of its rudiments ; but 
this, and the improvement of their habits 
and food, will only be effectually accom- 
plished by the residence among them of 
one or more intelligent lay persons, sent 
there to lead them into new courses, by 
practical example, authority, and advice. 

As a contrast to the gravity of these 
topics of health and dietetics of which 
we have been treating, we shall conclude 
with the following ludicrous account, 
given by Mr. Martin, of a very peculiar 
cough with which the St. Kildans imagine 
themselves to be affected, when in those 
predicaments in which Scotsmen gene- 
rally are said to be troubled with ** a dry 
cough," namely, when about to part with, 
or longing for, anything ! — 

" They are seldom troubled with a 
cough, except at the steward's landing, 
which is no less rare, than firmly be- 
lieved by the inhabitants of the adjacent 
isles. 

'' Those of St Kilda, upon the whole, 
gave me this following account :— That 
they always contract a cough upon the 
steward's landing, and it proves a great j 



deal more troublesome to them in the 
night time: this indisposition continues 
for some ten, twelve, or fourteen days ; 
the most sovereign remedy against this 
disease is, their great and beloved catho- 
licon, the giben, that is, the fat of their 
fowls, with which they stuff the stomach 
of a solan goose, in fashion of a pudding; 
this .they put in the infusion of oatmeal, 
which in their language they call brochan; 
but it is not so effectual now as at the 
beginning, because of the frequent use 
of It I told them plainly, that 1 thought 
all this notion of infection was bat a 
mere fancy, and that, at least, it ooold 
not always hold ; at which they » 
offended, saying, that never any 
before the minister and myself, 
heard to doubt of the truth of it ; 
is plainly demonstrated upon the li ^ 
of every boat : adding further, that evtry 
design was always for some end, but 
here there was no room for any, where 
nothing could be proposed; but, for con- 
firmation of the whole, they appealed to 
the case of infants at the breast, who were 
likewise very subject to this cough, but 
could not be capable of affecting it, and 
therefore, in their opinion, they were in- 
fected by such as loaged in their houses. 
There were scarce young or old in the 
isle whom I did not examine particularly 
upon this head, and all agreed in the 
confirmation of it They add further, 
that when any foreign goods are broii^ht 
thither, then the cough is of longer dura- 
tion than otherwise. They remark that 
if the fever has been among those of the 
steward's retinue, though before their 
arrival there, some of the inhabitants are 
affected with it. If any of the inhabit- 
ants of St Kilda happen to live, though 
but a short space, in the isles of Harris, 
Sky, or any of the adjacent isles, they 
become meagre, and contract such a 
cough, that the giben must be liad, or 
else they must return to their native soiL 
This giben is more sovereign for removing 
of coughs, being used by many other 
islanders than those of St Kilda. They 
love to have it frequently in their meat 
as well as drink, hy which too frequent 
use of it, it is apt to lose its virtue; it was 
remarkable, tliat after this infected cough 
was over, we strangers, and the inhabit- 
ants of St. Kilda, making up the number 
of about two hundred and fifty, though 
we had frequently assembled upon the 
occasion of Divine service, yet neither 
young nor old among us fdl did so much 
as once cough more." 



An impartial examination of the cher 
racter and proceedingB of Oliver Crom' 
veil, tends to show that he did not act 
upon deep-laid ambitioua plans, or from 
a desire to aggrandize his family. How- 
ever mistatea his views, there leems to 
be no reason to doubt that he considered 
be was following the path of duty, and 
that it was best calculated to promote the 
public welfare; although it is equally cer- 
tain, that in many respects he was wrong, 
and that he did commit acts of oppres- 
sion and adopt unwarrantable courses, 
troia the desire of self-preservation, and 
to suit his own convenience. This view 
of his protectorate will go far to account 
for two things : first, that the nation 
really prospered under his administra- 
tion ; and, secondly, that the syatem of 
government fell to pieces almost directly 
after his death. He did not, like other 
usurpers of ancient and modern times, 
leaye the nation exhausted and impover- 
ished tram the exactions made to uphold 
his goyemment; and though he had 
strengthened his family in some degree by 
alliances and other means, his removal 
left them without any organized support- 
Two sons of Oliver Cromwell survived 
their father. Hii eldeat died young. Th« 



second fell in action during the lafe war 
with Scotland. Richard, the third son, 
and eldest survivor, was destined for the 
law : he had associated a good deal with 
tlie cavalien, whom he joined in their 
free course of life. Henry, the fourth son, 
served in the army from an early age ; 
he went with his father to Ireland, where 
he afterwards was lord dqtuty. After 
the death of the late king, Richard mar- 
ried and lived as a countiv gentleman in 
Hampshire, till 1654, when hb father 
sent for him to court; hut he was only 
appointed a lord of trade, a member of 
the new house of peers, and chancellor 
of the university of Oxford. 

Whether the protector thought lightly 
of the abilities of Richard, or feared to 
alarm his republican supporters, is not 
clear; and though the council declared 
Richard to be lus father's successor, as- 
serting that he was bo appointed in the 
Eresence of some of that body the night 
efore Oliver's death, it is by no means 
certain that such an appointment was 
made. The new protector, however, was 
publicly proclaimed on September 4th, 
without the least opposition, while abject 
and fulsome addresses were sent him trota 
a very large number of public bodies, 
assuring him of their adherence to him 
with their lives and fortunes. A different 
feeling prevailed in Scotland, «h«K the 
3 R 
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ministers did not hesitate to pray for the 
exiled, and those in captivity, that they 
might be restored. 

Beneath this calm, a storm was pre- 
paring. Tlie royalists were for the mo- 
ment silent, seeming to be struck with 
amazement The republicans, whose 
leaders were among the officers of the 
army, determined shortly to end the rule of 
the son of the protector. Fleetwood may 
be regarded as their chief: but suffering 
the moment for immediate action to pass 
by, he sought to promote his schemes by 
obtaining. the command of the army, to 
which he was appointed October 14th. 
It soon was evident that this party would 
come into collision with Richard, who 
looked for the support of his brother 
Henry and the army in Ireland, and the 
aid of Monk with the army in Scotland. 

For a time the public attention was 
engrossed by the magnificent iiiiieral of 
the late protector. T\\e body WM placed 
in state at Somerset-house ; but a privato 
interment soon became necessary, while 
an efiigy remained for several weeks with 
all the insignia of pomp, and a magnifi- 
cent funeral procession was supposed 
to convey the remains to Westminster 
Abbey, on November 23rd. The expense 
of this pageantry is said to have amounted 
to sixty thousand pounds. Noble, who 
gives a minute description, states it at 
twenty-eight thousand pounds, of which 
considerably more than one thousand 
.pounds was expended in banners and 
^ escutcheons, and heraldic pomp. 

A parliament was soon after summon- 
ed. The exhausted state of the finances 
rendered this necessary ; but it was evi- 
dent, that although many of the members 
were chosen under the influence of the 
ruling powers, by a return to the system 
of elections by boroughs, there was a 
decided intention to dispute the authority 
of Richard. It was calculated that about 
half the members were disposed to sup- 
port the new protector ; that about fifty 
were decided active republicans, led by 
Vane, Lambert, Haslerig, Ludlow, and 
others, joined by Fairfax; while a some- 
what larger number were called moderates, 
or neuters between the two preceding 
parties: but many of these were in reality 
royalists ; with some of these, Hyde, then 
one of the active counsellors of the exiled 
king, held constant intercourse. 

The acknowledgment of Richard as the 
rightful succ^essor of his father, was the 
first business that engaged attention. 
Long debates ensued, wnich at last were 



ended by a sort of agreement that Richard 
should be recognised as protector, but 
that his powers should be limited. The 
next subject was the new house of peers : 
they were not fully acknowledged, though 
the Commons agreed, for the present, to 
''transact business with them.*' Many 
oomplaints of extortion and oppression 
followed, which were far from satisfactory 
to the military leaders, by whom these 
proceedings had, for the most part, been 
effected. Among other matters, it was 
declared that the price of the persons sold 
at Barba4oes as concerned in the rising of 
Penruddock W8« 1550 lbs. of sugsr miA, 
" more or less according to their working 
faculties.*' Among these were divine^ 
officers, and gentlemeoi who were treated 
as beasts of burden, and lodged in iljes 
worse than those of hogs in EneUnd. 
Secretary Thurlow was also r^oetfed 
upon, for having signed illegal maadates 
of Cromwell, oi^rhig the tranaportation 
of obnoxious individuals without trial. 

There were two military councils: 
one sitting at Whitehall, under Falcon- 
berg, Ingoldsby, "Whalley, Goffe, and 
others, whose object was to support the 
protector; the other at Wallii^ord-house, 
under Fleetwood, whose views were to 
limit the power of Richard.- A third 
soon began to sit at St. James-*^ con- 
sisting of officers of a lower grade and 
more reckless spirit, guided by I^mbert, 
Desborough, and others, whose efibrts 
were directed to support what waa called 
'' the good old cause." A " bunable re- 
presentation and petition," insti^ted by 
this body, was presented to tlichardt whK) 
forwarded it to the {louse of Coimnons, 
where it was treated with neglect. The 
officers, however, acted w\tb. ind?poii4~ i 
ence, and established a council of |liair '^ 
leaders, seeking tp make the apprpvaj^ 
the death of Charles i. a tokep of t\wo 
It soon was requisite to aclopt de^i^t 
measures. The parliament voted th«|t' 
meetings of the military shou|d \^ .b< 
without their approval and tba^t of ' 
protector. This bronght on <^ dec 
collision. Desboirough told the liffotocUHl 
that the parliament must be djsao^ed ^\' 
his authority, of the army vmUd dispoi^'' 
the members* The imo^iate adviaep, 
of Richard recommended him ta compl|^ 
and the parliament was dissolved bv a 
commission, April 22nd, 16£i9. 

This proceeding w-aa a miatake fatal la 
his interests ; it waa generally felt to be p 
resignation of paWeir by the proteciar. 
Many of ])is sup^rt«(ra joined FleeUra^ 
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at Wallingford-house, while others sought 
to secure themselves hy retiring from the 
court: but Fleetwood's supporters wer« 
themselves limited by the lower and mote 
republican ofRceirs, who required that the 
long parliament should be restored, on 
the ground that its interniption by Crom- 
well was contrary to law. 

To this proceeding there were many 
objections, but it was adopted. The 
members were summoned to resume pro- 
ceedings in the names of Fleetwood and 
his council, which virtually showed that 
Richard no longef exercised the chief au- 
thority. . Lenthall, with about forty mem- 
I bers of tlie old parliament, resumed their 
sittings under the protection of the soldiery 
who had expelled them from their house 
in 1653. A large body of members of that 
parliament still existed : of one hundred 
and ninety-four of the Presbyterians ex- 
pelled in 1648, nearly one hundred of 
these endeavoured to resume their seats, 
but WBre ndt admitted. Pirynne alone 
gained entrance for a few hour*. After 
some days, seventy of them were allowed 
to sit as subscribers of "the engage- 
ment;" the whole then iassumed the go* 
vemment, while they were derided by the 
royalists, and called " the rump." Com- 
mittees ibr business were appointed ; and 
addresses promising support poured in ; by 
degrees, adhesions came from the mili- 
tary leaders in Scotland And Flanders, 
&Ibo from the fleet. Henty Ctomwell, for 
a time, was inclined to declare in favour 
of the exiled monarch : but while he hesi- 
tated, the castle of Dublin was secured 
fbr the parliament, ahd he was obliged to 
subtttit and retire. The government of 
Ireland was placed with a commission, 
and Ludlow appointed commander. 

The council at Wallingford-house dic- 
tated to the restored parliament. One 
proceeding disposed of Kichard; who re- 
tired from Whitehall on receiving an en- 
gagetzxent that his debts should be paid, 
and ten thousand pounds per anmim 
settled upon him and his heirs j but it 
^aa not carried Into effect. This neglect 
wttM tifijust ; but it probably assisted 
to preserve Richard ftom becoming ati 
object of suspicion at the Reiitdration. To 
^Ifibct the payment of his debts, amount*- 
f'S ^® about twenty-hinc thousand pounds, 
te adopted such a humble mode of life, 
iiftt he waB not considered an object of 
saIou^ by the king^ and his ministers. 

yifffetwood struggled fbr the fiill com- 
•kttttd of the army, while the republicans 
[ft&i4^ed his power ; and, though reluctantiy , 



consented to receive their commissions 
from the parliament. All these proceed- 
ings in reality strengthened the royalists, 
who watched events with ea^er anxiety, 
while their opponents were thus weaken- 
ing each other. The kingnow declaired 
his intention of coming to England. Au- 
gust 1st was fixed for a general rising ih 
almost every county; but sir Richard 
Willis, who was a leader for him In 
England, betrayed these designs, and the 
king was much surprised at a communi- 
cation from Morland, one of the under- 
secretaries of state, who, to make his 
own peace, forwarded to the king at 
Brussels, 'some of the papers sent in by 
Willis. 

The republican leaders took precau- 
tions, on which Willis persuaded his con- 
federates to forbid the rising, but not 
more than two days before the appointed 
time. This threw all into confusion : 
some remained at home, while others as- 
sembled in arms, and were immediately 
captured or dispersed. Sir George Booth 
and others, in Cheshire, were, for a time, 
successful : their proceedings were ground- 
ed rather on the Presbyterian than the 
royalist cause: they were soon alarmed, 
and dispersed by Lambert on August 
19th. The news reached the continent 
just in time to prevent the embarkation 
of the duke of York at Boulogne, and of 
Charles at Rochelle. Admiral Montague 
had brought back the fleet from the North 
Sea, intending to join the royal cause ; 
but heard of what passed just in time to 
excuse his negleet, by the pretext of a 
Want of provisions. 

The jealousies between the parliament 
and the council of ofilcers continued. Sol- 
diery were arrayed on each side; but, 
instead of acts of blood, a strife of words 
followed. Haslerig threatened Lambert, 
which gave the latter a pretext for inter- 
fering. His soldiers prevented the speaker 
and other members from entering Palace- 
yard; the house ceased to sit; and the 
council of Wallingford-house again as- 
sumed the rtile. Fleetwood and Lambert 
were placed in authority : but the change 
was very generally disapproved. The 
idea of military rule was not liked. The 
agents found little support in Ireland; 
while Monk, in Scothtno, at once daused 
them to be imprisoned. 

Monk now became prominent* For 
the last seven years he had quietly ex- 
ercised his command in Scotland, so as 
to gain strength, but without idenftifying 
Irimself with any party. Richard Grom- 
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well souglit to obtain liis support, but 
without success. Charles ii. had made 
him considerable offers ; but he never com- 
mitted himself respecting them, though 
his wife and his chaplain advised him to 
join the royal cause. He had, however, 
prepared to support Booth ; but news of 
his defeat came in time to prevent Monk 
sending a letter to the parliament, which 
would have showed his inclinations. The 
new interference with parliament called 
Monk forward. He declared he would 
support the parliament, as an " asserter 
of tne ancient laws and liberties:" at the 
same time he removed many officers most 
attached to the parliamentary cause ; but 
he soon felt that the difficulty of his posi- 
tion required action, and he prepared ac- 
cordiQgly. 

Monk began his march southwards, 
and Lambert prepared to meet him, with 
a force of seven thousand men. The 
former gained strength by delay. Mean- 
while the absence of Lambert encouraged 
the opponents of military power in Lon- 
don. One voice was even heard in par- 
liament, suggesting the recall of Charles 
Stuart; but it was silenced. A part of 
the soldiery openly sought direction from 
Lenthall. The army was now divided. 
The part inclined to support the parlia- 
ment prevailed, under the influence of 
Monk's declaration, and a similar state- 
ment issued from a part of the fleet in the 
river Thames. Fleetwood expressed him- 
self humbled ; and on his knees resigned 
his commission to Lenthall, who again 
assumed power. "The rump" resumed 
its sittings on December 26th. Their 
first proceeding was to disperse Lambert's 
army, and order the leaders to be ar- 
rested. Whitelock saw the inevitable 
tendency of all these proceedings, he 
urged Fleetwood to join the royal cause : 
but Vane interfered, and pledged him to 
maintain the commonwealth. A council 
of state was again formed, and an oath 
against the royal family enforced, while 
the remodelling of the army was daily 
proceeded with, in the course of which 
Fleetwood, Lambert, and others, were 
deprived of their commands. 

On January 1st, 1660, Monk entered 
England, and Fairfax took possession of 
York by agreement with him. Lambert 
retired : his soldiers withdrew ; while 
Monk proceeded southwards. At York, 
Fairfax pressed him to declare for the 
king ; but he said it would not be a safe 
course ; the former then disbanded his fol- 
lower*, while Monk continued his march. 



He was joined by the agents of different 
parties, and had no small difficulty to 
avoid committing himself; but still pro- 
fessed the semblance of obedience to the 
parliament On February 3rd, he quar- 
tered at Westminster, some regiments 
previously there having with difficulty 
been induced to withdraw by the desire 
of Monk, who was accompanied by five 
thousand men only. On the 6th, he at- 
tended the parliament, and received the 
thanks already voted. On this occasion, 
he used somewhat dictatorial language to 
the house ; and declined to take the oath 
of abjuration, as all the other members 
of the council of state had not yet con- 
sented to it: but he expressed sincere 
devotion to the parliament, and caution- 
ed against allowing either royalists or 
fanatics any share in the public authority. 

The citizens of London had for some 
time evinced a growing spirit of loyalty, 
and thus showed decided symptoms of 
disobedience to the present parliament, 
expressing their intention not to pay any 
taxes, unless imposed by a parliament 
freely and duly elected. The leaders 
thought this a good opportunity at once 
to punish the refractory, and to render 
Monk unpopular. He was ordered on 
the 9th to march into the city, seize 
eleven of the citizens, and remove the 
gates, chains, and other means prepared 
lor barricading the streets. He obeyed, 
but in a manner that showed unwilling- 
ness. His soldiers also were disgusted. 
Other circumstances increased his sus- 
picions of the design against him. The 
next day he prepared a letter, with, the 
approval of his officers, complaining of 
their late employment, and demanding 
that the vacancies in the house should 
be filled up in preparation for a dissolu- 
tion and the calling of a new parliament. 
He then marched again into the city; 
met the common council ; declared that 
yesterday he had been their enemy fay 
the command of others : but now he was 
come as a friend by his own free choiceii 
determined that there should he a folL 
and free parliament. Universal joy fol- 
lowed. Bells were rung; hundreds of 
bonfires were lighted at night ; and 
rumps, or pieces of meat cut into *ii^ 
form, were roasted in every street. 

These events took place on Saturday* 
The next day was comparatively quie^* 
which gave opportunity for reflection*. 
After repeated councils, on the 2 1st tl0 
expelled members of 1648 resumed 
seats, on which Haslerig and his 
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ents witbdrew, whicli left a better opening 
for the royalists in the proceedings that 
followed. But Monk's conduct stiU 
puzzled the leaders of both parties. On 
this occasion, he made a speech which 
shows that he plainly saw the difficulties 
then existing, the impossibility of things 
remaining in their present state, and 
anticipated many of the events that fol- 
lowed. Among other observations, he 
used these remarkable expressions: — " I 
desire that you may be in perfect free- 
dom. Only give me leave to remind 
you, that the old foundations are, by 
God's providence, so broken, that, in the 
eye of reason, they cannot be restored 
but upon the ruins of the people of these 
nations ; and the liberty of the people's 
representatives in parliament, will be 
certainly lost. For if the people find, 
after so long and bloody a war against 
the king for breaking in upon their liber- 
tiesy that he must yet, at last, be taken 
in again, he may for the future dispose 
of parliament and parliament-men as he 
pleasetb, for the people will never more 
rise to their assistance. Besides, it is 
most manifest, that if the state be mo- 
narchical, the church must follow, and 
prelacy must be brought in ; which these 
nations, I know, cannot bear, and against 
which they have so solemnly sworn. I must 
further say, that neither can they bear the 
sitting of the lords in a distinct house." 

Under the influence of the restored 
members, the party favourably inclined to 
the king, but with restrictions, prevailed. 
The presbyterian influence had the prepon- 
derance for a short time. A new council of 
state was selected, including several royal- 
ists. All votes since 1648 were annulled. 
Monk was appointed general. Booth and 
other cavaliers were liberated; the presby- 
terian faith and discipline declared to be 
the national religion, which involved an 
acknowledgment of kingly government ; 
and the laws against papists were ordered 
to b^ enforced. Prynne, who, under all 
the varying circumstances of the times, 
liad urged the rights of the people, as 
i^ell as the due observance of the laws, 
^id not hesitate to speak in support of 
the king. Sir Harbottle Grimstone also 
decidedly expressed an opinion that the 
Jung must be restored. 

It was declared that the present par^ 
liament should be dissolved on March 
J.5th, and a new one meet on April 25th. 
3ionk still refused to allow the house of 
peers to assemble, or in any way to ac- 
knowledge the royal authority; but on 



March 10th, the house repealed ''the 
engagement." All this was enough to 
raise fears in those who had been active 
in republican proceedings. Some of them 
vainly tried to tempt Monk by the offer 
of supreme power. It was evident, the 
day for that party was gone by. 

When the parliament was dissolved, 
Monk venturea to express himself favour- 
able to the royal cause. He received a 
letter from the king by sir John Gren- 
ville, but only ventured to send a verbal 
reply. He asked the king to forward a 
letter suitable to be laid before the par- 
liament ; and advised Charles to promise 
liberty of conscience, an almost general 
pardon, the payment of arrears to the 
anny, and confirmation of sales. 

The news of this decided change of 
aflairs in his favour was received with 
much joy by Charles at Brussels. The 
easy suppression of the late attempt at a 
rising in his favour, had shown the king 
and his counsellors, that unless other 
matters favoured their cause, it was al- 
together hopeless. They were also aware, 
that if the frivolous and evil points in 
his character and conduct were generally 
known, few would be inclined to support 
him. But his counsellors at once showed 
the leaning of their party towards the 
same evils to which their predecessors in 
office had led his father. They contrived 
to limit the concessions apparently made 
in the royal declaration now required. 
Monk, however, professed himself satis- 
fied. The king left Brussels after these 
documents were prepared. This was at 
the urgent advice of Monk, who had been 
apprized that the Spaniards purposed to 
detain Charles, to procure the restoration 
of Jamaica and Dunkirk, in case of his 
regaining the throne. He quitted that 
city just in time. 

The elections in England went forward. 
The moderate presbyterians, who were 
inclined to restore tne king, united with 
the royalists, and formed the majority of 
the new parliament. The republicans 
were seriously alarmed, and Monk found 
increasing tmeasiness in the army: but 
he had taken precautions, and got rid 
of many discontented spirits. Lambert 
escaped from the tower. He got together 
a few troops in Warwickshire ; but they 
were dispersed by Ingoldsby, who took 
him prisoner on April 21st. 

The parliament met on April 25th. 
Sir Harbottle Grimstone, a presbyterian, 
was chosen speaker. The majority were 
decidedly favourable to the king. A 
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coDtidecabU number of the peers aaiem- 
bled, includiiig those shut out in 1 648. By 
this time, Charles had secretly become a 

Sapist. The clergy around him had first 
isposed him that way, by the semi- 
popery taught him by Coseos and otbers. 
That a weak and licentious prince should 
listen to the blasphemous assumptions and 
assurances of Romanismi when taught to 
give it a certain degree of respect and 
attention, u not wonderful. This is the 
natural course of things ; and when once 
there is a departure from the simple 
doctrines of Scripture, all is a downward 
road to Rome ; while the deluded votary, 
if a character like Charles, is secured by 
the liberty and indulgence to sin, which 
ever results from the doctrines of popery. 
The state of the unhappy prince was care- 
fully concealed from tne great body of 
the English royalists; but it must be 
noticed as affording a clue to the errors 
and faults of his reign. 

The communication from the king was 
now received in England by Monk, who 
continued his cautious proceeding. Gren- 
ville w^s directed to apply to see him at 
the council-chamber to present a letter. 
The royal arms upon it were noticed. 
He yiras admitted. On May 1st, the letters 
were presented to the two houses, and 
];eceived with thanks. There were ethers 
addressed to the army and navy, and to 
the city of London. AU were favourably 
received. 

The mai^ poiiits of the declaration 
from Breda, were> that the king granted 
a free pardon to all, excludi^g only those 
whom tixe parliamei\t should except ; and 
tjhat no person should be disquieted or 
called in question for differences of opi- 
nion in matters of religion. 

In this state of affi^s, Hyde, and Or- 
mond, and others, who were leaders 
ainong the royalists and at the king's 
court, were anxious to hasten his return, 
lest there should be an attempt to make 
limitations. The votes carried, there- 
fore, only declared that bv the lav the 
fovemment was, and ought to be, by 
ing, Iprds, and commons, and ii^vited 
Uie ixif^ to com^e and receive the crown, 
which was his by here4itary right. All 
syipbols ojT the commonwealth were or- 
dered to he f^^d. The name of the 
King was ta be mentioned in publig 
worship; his succession d^ed, from his 
father's death ; and money was voted to 
relieve his njecessities. 

In Xhiji dilemma, judce Hale and 
Prynne endeavoured U? indupe the Com- 



mcms to atte^ to the national hitoraat, 
by ordering an inquiry as to the concea- 
sions offered by Charles i., and urging 
the importance of coming to a right un- 
derstanding on matters of dispute between 
the king and the parliament. WeU would 
it have been for the nation during the 
next thirty years and for the future for- 
tunes of the house of Stuart, had thia 
honest advice been listened to. But Monk 
craftily opposed all such proceedings, 
urging that they ought to have the king 
back while all were agreed, and asserting 
that he would be a9 much at their mercy 
as to limitations after his return as then. 
He knew the futility of such an argu- 
ment; but he was pledged to the king 
in opposition to the national interest, and 
the royalists eagerly supported him. 

The l^ing was now at the Hague, and 
as eager to return as his partisans were 
for his arrival. The fleet was Tea4y to 
receive him. He embarked May 23rd, 
and landed at Dover on the 25thf where 
Monk awaited his arrival. He then pro- 
ceeded to Loudon in a sort of triumph. 
The military were arrayed at Blac^keatha 
the civic authorities in St. George 'a-£el4^ 
This was on May 29th^ the hirtiirday of 
Charlesi. A splendid procession brought 
him to Whitehall, where he was c^d;resaisd 
by the two. houses in language expifeaaive 
of deep loyalty, which he setumed by 
warm professions. Wl^en all had retired 
it was nighty and Chaxl^a closed the day 
by sayii^g to his intimates, that it must 
have been his own fault that he had been 
absent so long, for «^ll declared that they 
ha.d wished for his return ! But licentiouft 
pleas\u:e had hardened the heart of this 
weak prince. It is now known, that, in- 
stead of really expressing in private the 
sincere thanks which were called for bv 
the Divine mercies so «ignaUy vouchsafed 
by Providence in his behalf, the end of 
tliis memorable day saw him engaged in 
licentious a^d sinful revelry with #ig^ad- 
ed and wicked companions. Well ia it 
recorded in the holy writ, '*Tliou£h a 
sinner do evil an hundred timea» and his 
days be prolonged,, yet surely I know 
that it sliall be weu ^:itK them that fear 
God, which £e^r beibire him. : but it sb^Il 
not be well with the i^ricked, neither 
shall he prolong his days which axe as a 
shadow; because he'feareth not hefire 
God,"Eccl. vUi. 12, 13. 
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They are situated upon a plain of many 
milea in circomferenee, nearly in the 
ecntre of the province ; upwards of one 
hundred miles from the sea, and away 
from all water communication. They 
hare no apparent order, or laying-out of 
streets, as the plan shows; but thai they 
bear evidence of a people highly skilled 
in the mechanical arts, as also in a por- 
tion of the sciences, roust be conclusive 
to my readers. The buildings which are 
now in the most perfect state of preserv- 
ation, are the temple, castle, pyramid, 
and other erections, upon a succession of 
terraces, composed of rubble, imbedded in 
niertar, held together by finished walls of 
fine concrete limestone; the sidesof which 
are invariably located with reference to 
the four cardinal points, and the principal 
Croats facing the east. The walls of the 
buildings rise perpendicularly, generally, 
to one half the height, where there are 
entablatures ; above which, to the cornice, 
the fa9ade8 are laid off in compartments, 
which are elaborately ornamented with 
stone seulpture-work over a diamond lat- 
tice ground, illustrated with hieroglyphic 
figurea of various kinds; the whole in- 
tenpersed with chaste and unique borders, 
executed whh the greatest possible skill 
Mid precision. The stones are cut in 
narallelopnpeda of about twelve incites in 
leagth and six in breadth; the interstices 
filled op o£ the same material of which 
the terraces are comfosed. The height 
of these buildings generally is twenty, 
and rarely abore twenty-five feet. They 
ave limited to one story, long and narrow, 
without windows. The rooms are con- 
fined to a double range, receiving no 
ether %ht than what passes through the 
doorway. The eeUings are builit in the 
fam of an acute angled arch, by layers 
of flat stones^ the edges being bevelled 
and carried un to the ^ex, upon which 
vests a stone mat serves as a key. The 
interior of some of the meet important 
of these rooms is finished with a beauti- 
ful white composition, laid on with the 
fprsatest skHL Fresco painting in these 
rooma is also observable, and the colours 
8tiU in good preservalioa ; sky-blue and 
liglkt goeen Ming the most pfomisent 
WtgmeB of Indian characters can be di»- 
ceraed, but not with sufficient ^stinetness 
£bt the sublet to be traced. The floors are 
covered with a hard composition, which 
shows marks of wear. The doorways 
are nearly a sqtuire of about seven feet, 
somewhat resembling the Egyptian ; the 
flddea of which ace formed of large blocks 



of hewn stone. In some instances the 
lintels are of the same material, with 
hieroglyphics and lines carved upon the 
outer surfaces. Stone rings, and holes 
at the sides of the doorways, indicate that 
doors once swung upon them. 



THE GREAT STORM OF IHS, 
RAVAGES Bf SEA. 

The great frequency of storma at 
the present season of the year, has 
suggested to us the subject of this pa- 
per, under which to recall to memory 
one of the most remarkable tempests on 
record, that happened nearly a century 
and a half ago ; and to ofier a few re- 
flections on such visitations, which, being, 
as they are, so entirely above the influ- 
ence of human agency, ought always to 
impress very solemn thoughts of His 
wisdom, goodness, and power, who ''rides 
on the whirlwind, and directs the storm." 
The visitation to which we allude, hap- 
pened in the year 1703, commencing in 
America, and sweeping over the Atlantic 
and the whole breadth of Europe, to the 
Arctic Sea; and spreading, in this its 
vast course, an amount of desolation and 
dismay, which one would think ought 
to have made it ever remembered, were 
it not one of the characteristics of fallen 
man's disposition, to let drop from his 
memory as soon as possible, whatever 
lias affected him with, and is calculated 
to renew in him, a lively apprehension 
of God's omnipotence, and his own utter 
nothingness, unsheltered and unsustaiued 
by him. A curious and now very scarce 
work on storms, published in London in 
1769, says, in reference to this cata- 
strophe : — " All other storms and tempests 
have been gusts or squalls of wind, car- 
ried on in their proper channels, and 
spent in a shorter space, being violent 
and furious in some places, and scarcely 
heard of in the next. But the storm oif 
the terrible 26th and 27tk of November, 
which may well be called * the Great 
Storm,' shook all Europe, scattering ruin 
and destruction wherever it blew. How 
much farther it extended than Europe, 
He only knows who hath his way in Uie 
whirlwind and in the storm. A storm so 
dreadful, where so many ships were lost 
at sea, and such incredible damage done 
on land, is not to be paralleled in any 
history. It was su])posed to have had 
its origin in the farther regions of North 
America : having reached the colonized 
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eastern parts of that continent from 
thence. Frohahly it originated in some 
of the great lakes, basoned by the moun- 
tains, and overhung by the primeval 
forests there; from whence, gaming its 
momentum, and attracting yertically to 
itoelf all sorts of kindred elements in its 
progress, it rushed from its own conti- 
nent upon the Atlantic, instantly sinking 
or shattering every thing afloat which it 
met with, and holding its course, with 
increasing fury, clear over Europe, tra- 
versing England, France, Germany, the 
Baltic Sea, Sweden, Finland, Muscovy, 
and a sreat portion of Tartary, until lost 
in or beyond the Northern Ocean, pos- 
sibly not far from where it started upon 
this vast circuit. 

''It strack this island and France about 
the same time; but was more concen- 
trated and terrific here than in the latter 
country. By the good providence of Him, 
who commands ail sucn fearful elemental 
outbursts as easily as the gentlest breeze, 
a wind so remarkably high, that, but for 
the indescribable hurricane which fol- 
lowed, it would have been regarded as a 
violent tempest, had been blowing from 
•the westward for fourteen days previously. 
This kept all vessels in harbour that al- 
ready were there, and forced any back to 
the same shelter, that had left and were 
met by it; so that, on this account, the 
seas all round our own and the adjacent 
European coasts, were more clear of 
shipping than had ever been remembered, 
which ^eatly lessened the amount of 
destruction, and showed how foolish the 
impatience was that manifested itself 
among mercantile and seafaring people, 
at a blockade so uncommon and pro- 
tracted. Such vessels, for of such there 
generally are a few on these occasions, 
as kept striving with this preliminary 
hurricane, considerably out at sea, instead 
of running direct before it to port, were, 
when the great storm leapt upon them, 
sent to the bottom at once — a fate that 
overtook most of the Russian > merchant 
fleet, of near an hundred sail, .then upon 
our coasts; as well as vast numbers of 
colliers from Newcastie and other eastern 
ports, that thought to have beat along 
certain portions of their way, under 
shelter of the land. The Russian man- 
of-war that formed the convoy of their 
mercantile fleet, was wrecked with the 
speed and ease of a cockboat in Yar- 
mouth-roads, not a creature on shore 
being able to stir to her rescue, though 
quite at hand and i» broad day-light. Sir | 



Cloudesley Shovel had just arrived from 
the Mediterranean with the royal navy. 
With twelve of the largest ships he was 
coming round the Foremnd to take them 
into Chatham ; but was overtaken at 
Gunfleet, and placed in extreme jeopardy, 
one of his ships, the Association, being 
blown from her moorings as far as the 
coast of Norway. 

'' Vessels homeward bound from extra- 
tropical voyages encountered the prelimi- 
nary fourteen days' hurricane about five 
hundred miles out at sea, and were 
blown home with a rapidity unparal- 
leled, during that interval; but those 
that were so late as to enter the vortex 
of the great storm, for the most part 
perished. Many of those, too, that were 
at anchor, in shore on our eastern coasts, 
were, when this amazhig accumulation 
of elemental violence swept over the 
island, driven at once out to sea, and 
either engulphed by the waves, strewed 
in fragments over their surface, or blown 
direct over against the opposite continent, 
and there dashed to atoms. So vast was 
the havoc in all these ways, that the 
' Paris Gazetteer' computed the loss of 
this country at thirty thousand seamen 
and three hundred ships — a computation 
which was blamed on this side the chai^ 
eel as extravagant, but never confrited in 
particular terms ; and which, though the 
author already mentioned blames suso, he 
yet says " was no improbable conjecture," 
seeing, as he goes on to observe, that 
the sad efiects of so strange and unusual 
a violence throughout the nation, are so 
many, that a very great volume would 
not be sufficient to contain the narrative 
of them ; some of them being so stupen- 
dous and amazing, that the most authen- 
tic report of them will scarcely obtain 
credit among any, but those who have 
an aflectionate sense of the unlimited 
power of the Almighty. Yet here is no 
trespassing on facts, to place more to the 
account of Infinite Power than actually 
took place ; for when nature was put into 
such confiision, and the surface of the 
earth and sea felt such extraordinary 
disorder, innumerable accidents fell out^ 
which may never more be seen. God 
gave, in this manner, strong evidence of 
his own being. None who felt the biaste 
of the tempest, could be so hardened as 
to deny the possibility of a Supreme Being; 
none but must feel some shocks from the 
convulsions of nature, and whose aoul 
must tremble, as well as his house, and 
his frighted conscience cry out, ' What is 
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the matter in the world ? Doubtless there 
is a God, who ruleth in heaven and in 
earth, and in all deep places.' " 

The writer then goes on to describe parti- 
cularly the appearance and characteristics 
of tjie storm, and occupies two-thirds of 
his volume with an enumeration of its 
effects, the whole of which would well 
repay transcription : but we shall content 
ourselves with adding to what we have 
already stated, as to its havoc at sea, only 
the following list of casualties in the royal 
navy, from the amount of which, in a 
department always so well guarded, some 
idea may be formed of that in the general 
mercantile marine, so much more numer- 
ous, scattered, and indifierently equipped 
and manned. 

List of her majesty's ships cast away 
on the night of 26th November, 1703, 
and of loss of men and guns in each : — 

Men. Guns. 

Northumberland - - 253 70 

Restoration - - - - 386 70 

Stirling Castle - - - 175 70 

Resolution - - - - 70 

Reserve ----- 242 54 

Mary 272 64 

Vigo ------ 4 54 

Newcastle ----210 46 

Mortar ----- 12 

Portsmouth - - - *- 44 4 

Eagle 10 

Canterbury - - - - 25 

Total loss - - 1611 524 



THE PEOTESTANT EXILES OP 
ZILLERDALE. 

An interesting account may be found 
in the Visitor for November and Decem- 
ber, 1839, respecting these Protestants, 
and the persecutions endured by them. 
A recent German periodical gives the 
following sketch of their present condition 
and prospects : — 

The late king of Prassia established 
these exiles as they wished, so that they 
could remain near one another, and he 
gave up to them a large portion of land 
m Silesia, which they have divided into 
small allotments. Here is the chief part 
of the colony, called Central Zillerdale, 
where they have formed a regular com- 
munihr, connected with the neighbouring 
church of Eerdmannsdorf. They have 
their own directors, and their own school. 
This colony contains forty-three houses, 
with two himdred and two inhabitants. 



Many other dwellings being required, 
some farms at Eerdmannsdorf were pur- 
chased, houses built or re-built, and the 
fields divided among the Tyrolese exiles : 
this place is called Lower Zillerdale, and 
contains thirteen houses and sixty-two 
souls. This village is also united to Eerd- 
mannsdorf in a similar manner, and the 
children attend the school in Central Zil- 
lerdale. In the same manner, Upper 
Zillerdale has been built on an estate 
purchased near Seydorf, and divided 
among the exiles. This village contains 
ten houses and fifty-nine persons. Here 
the children go to school at Seydorf, and 
the people are connected with that place 
both in civil and religious matters. All 
the materials for building are given freely 
at the king's expense. The ground is 
either purchased or rented. 

Many causes tended to delay the first 
settlement of the exiles, but stimulated 
by the express orders of the king, they 
were able to build their habitations about 
the close of the year 1838. Already, 
some of the wanderers had requested per- 
mission to return to Austria or Bavaria, 
their former abodes, that they might earn 
their Uving a. wo<;d-catter8: Longings 
for home, disunion with each other, or 
feelings of suspicion towards their new 
neighbours ana fellow-Christians, were 
the motives which influenced them ; forty 
others followed them during the year 
1840 : but most of them afterwards re- 
pented, and returned to Silesia, where they 
were received without any reproaches, 
and soon felt themselves at ease. All 
now proceeded with diligence. Their 
chief employment was the care of cattle ; 
but when they were settled, the cultiva- 
tion of their lands was of more import- 
ance; not such slight cultivation as is 
usual in the Tyrol, but the customary 
labours of the Silesians, which renders 
that country far more productive to the 
exiles than their own father-land. Several 
are skilful carpenters, coopers, joiners, 
shoemakers, or smiths. Many, especially 
the young, are employed as day-labourers 
for royal edifices, or in service among 
their own richer countrymen, or as herds- 
men to other proprietors. They all are 
able to earn their living, and they suc- 
ceed. Some have chosen a military life, 
and are therein distinguished for their 
abilities and good conduct. 

In the autumn of 1839 three messen- 
gers were sent from Zillerdale to visit 
their former homes, and settle family 
affairs. This answered two purposes; 
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it WM a comtet to iboae they bad Wft, 
wk(» had hem terrified by stfange t^ 
jMVts; and it was a satis&BliQii to the 
Siletiaa exiles te have in termed their 
acquaintaace of their wel&re. 

They have bow no other troubles either 
fron within or without, than how to earn 
their daily bread by diligence, care, and 
frugality. In these respects they are 
holier oS, indeed, than ssost of the other 
mottntaineers. The same old clothes serre 
them for marriages, fiinsrals, labour, or 
rest. Thev may well be called old, for 
they would have been long since worn 
out, but fblr careful patehing, especially 
the men's clothes. The king has taken 
an interest in this, and has ordered suitr- 
able clothes to be manufactured for them. 
The women wear feM hats wh^i they go 
to church, and the bridet have no oma* 
ment but a simple garland of flowers. 

Their booses are more cleanly than 
they were, though there is still much 
90om lor improvement This may be 
m«ch promoted by the children's attend- 
ance at school. Their food is milk, cheese, 
and raeal^ very coane bread, and salt 
^ksh. Potatoes are better and finer than 
they were in. their own laud. They are 
able and wHliug labouren, but not quUe 
so peraevering as the Silesians. This 
must be chiefiy attributed to their igno- 
rance of the eoHntvy. There are few liars 
and no thieves among them : truth is one 
of their first prindples. They are aH, 
especially the .women, remarkable for de- 
cency a»d modesty. Those who were 
not permitted to marry as Cbristians, in 
the Tyrol^ were betrothed to each other 
tiU opportunity should o^r. Five of the 
Tyroiese have i«»rried Silesian females. 
One Tyroiese woman was engaged to a 
Silesian as soon as she should have learned 
io manage his domestic eoncems, chiefly 
feeding and milking cows. She at once 
applied bersetf to acquire the habits of 
hia countrywon^en. Tlieir children are 
accustomed to bodily hardships ; sad the 
school,, U is hoped,, is a favourable soil, 
which will promiee much good fruit It 
is a pleasure to see the exemplary atten- 
tion of the scholars; the time of instruct 
tion always passes quickly ; they long for 
its return;: even tne youngest children 
m^ke great progress in reading. 

One unpleasant ieaiure must be no- 
ticed — a certain, visible feeling of envy. 
It is hard to give help to one, without 
awakening jealousy in others. This en- 
genders a want of public feeling. There 
are always some who are unwilling to 



help othefts^ though several ea umqd es of 
- true kindness and charity miglit alpo be 

shown. It is, moreover, evidmi and 
. pmiseworthy that their cUef anxietf is 

to maintain their religion. Thek hymik 
' hook contained a piece banning, ^ 
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flee the motlier ftill of grief/ 



in which wete three verses which would 
never have found a place in any Pro- 
testant hymn-hook, because they op^y 
address worship to Mary. As soon an 
these were discovered, the people were 
alarmed and afhiid to go on, lest they 
should be led hack to Popery ; nor were 
they tranquil tall they had received a full 
explanation, and an assurance that, in 
the next edition, these verses should he 
omitted or altered. They were not satis- 
fied with an expression in their liturgy, 
"Resist evU," instead of ''Resiat the 
devil." They desired that the articles 
of their faith should be expressly stated 
by their preacher.. For instance, when 
he said, " The Itprd will not ask us 
whether we have been CathoUca or Pro- 
testants ; he will .not condenm us for 
being one, or save us because we are the 
otlier;" some of his hearers thpught he 
meant, it was of ixo qonsequence wluch 
they were, and that they might as well have 
stayed among the Tyroiese. The preach- 
ing they like be§t i% oq. controversial sub- 
jects, and because the minister avoided 
these at first, they thought him weak and 
low in faith. They {^re now better satis- 
fied with him, but still they almost want 
to find some who think it impossible for 
any Roman Catholics to be saved. 
* All wlio CM) read are very w^l ac- 
quainted with the Holy Scriptures. Most 
can repeat many passages by heat't^ and 
point out the <£a!pter8 and versos from 
whence they are taken. They ave besli 
acquainted with those texia whieh express 
matters of doctrine, because tliese were 
the foundationa on which their feil^ waa 
built. Next to the Bible, they esteem 
Lubber's works,, and some b^y Amdt, 
Schaitberger, Spang^vberg, and (Tossner. 
They read these books attentively, and 
only a few of the more inquisitive will 
add other works to their stock. 

Their family discipline is conducted on 
a right Ghrlstian-like plan. They ai« 
diligent in reading the Scriptures and 
prayer according to " the good old w^." 
Disputes, wranglings, and swearing, are 
never heard. The fondness for liquor, 
which some formerly possessed,, is £Mt 
lessening. The< children are carefuUy 
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§etU to school, and trained in the niiHUire 
and admonitioo of the Lord. The aged 
aXkd the young are equally ready to enter 
into religious discourse, tracing all their 
blessings to the hand of God, and their 
complaints to their neglect of prayer. A 
spirit of church fellowship will doubtless 
gradually appear. At present the chil- 
dren attend church more regularly than 
the adults — partly from domestic hind- 
rances, partly from their habits in their 
fonner homes, when they had no pla^e of 
piublic worship^ and no instructors but 
their books. They are rctgular in attend- 
ance when the Lord's supper is adminis- 
tered, and their demeanour is attentive 
and seriouiu 

'i'hough they have faults and defects, 
like QtUer human beings, they certainly 
manifest a godly reverence and w&rm 
affection foi; the best things, vrhich is 
seldom seen among those who h^ve never 
known opposition in seeking the right 
path. They receive the Scriptures freely 
and unconditionally, as the word of God : 
and are stumbled by the divisioiM lyhich 
separate the Protestant clnurches. Their 
strong minds i^d simple faith give- thesa 
a composure of spirit sometimes approach- 
ing to insensibility. Tears axe never seen 
in their eyes ; nor are their death-beds or 
th^ graves the scenes of loud regretst or 
lamentations. They speak of tbe dead 
as happy ; and say,. The Lord has de«Jit 
well with thenk Of the whole body it 
xo&y be said, The com is good, though 
ch£^be mixed with the wheat, their ene- 
mies tlxemselves being judges. A hun- 
dred who sti^l remain in the Tyrol possess 
the seeds of true gospel pdnciplf s ; suad 
there is as little prospect of rooting them 
out, as there was a hundred years before 
the people were banished from Saltzburg^ 



OLD HUMPHREY ON THE COMMON SAY- 
ING, "1 QUITE FORGOT IT." 

A GOOD friend of miu^, \^bQ has belped 
xoy pen to many a subject, is in the habit 
of adding to his comi^unications the 
words, '* Try what you can make of this, 
if the sulgect bites;" meaning that if th^ 
topic should lay hold of me, moving nae t<^ 
write energetically,, I sliQuld at onc^ 
enter upon it, and not otherwise. 

It may be that you h^ve. seen a bear 
dragged to a stake to he baited, a lively 
exhibition of uuwillingi;i.ess; and regarded 
a greyhound in the slips ** straining for 
the ^tart^" an equally vivid illustration of 



eagerness ; and if so, I need not bring far** 
ward any other figures whereby to aet 
forth the striking difference between dia- 
indination and desbe. I tike a suUect 
to bite before I enter on it : I love when 
it is before me to feel as " standing in the 
slips/' and not as being *' dragged to the 
stake." 

It is, then, for the reason just stated^ 
and because I feel much intereated in the 
subject, that I now make a lew remazka 
on the comnion saying, ^*I quite forgot 
it. " A goodly number of topics, on 
which I wish to write, according t» pri- 
ority of date, ought to take precedence of 
this ; but as, if xtiy present emotion are 
stifled, I may never have any of the sitne 
kind equally e^^ergetic, I will at onoe 
commence my observations. 

A eorrespondent^ who appears to be 
all alive to the importance of this subjeet, 
writes thus : — " I am a shopkeeper, with 
two shopmen ai»d a son behind tae coun- 
ter; I nave also a maidsefvant and a 
housekeeper, besides a &mily of five chil- 
dren. I say |9 Janvsfl, ' Have you dm» 
so and so?' *No, sir, I qpuite forgot it,* 
ia the rep\y. * QMUi-lea, have you baen 
on that errand?' ' No, sir, I quite forgot 
it/ * Williani^ have you taken that letter 
to the post?' * No, sir, I quite forgot it.^' 
' Susan, have you sent to t«e shop for thai 
art^le I ifrish^d you to get?' 'No, siir.' 
* Why bave you ^t ? ' * Because, sir, 
I quite fbirgot it.' * Ana, did you call a^ 
Mr. Thoaipson's, aiM tell him I shou^ 
uot be abl& to meet hphm to-4ay as I pror 
posed?' * Nok. aivj I %uijbe forgot it.' 
Servants and cbiUren, as well as opiasjlen^ 
are very forgetful ; and the rep^jf, * Ohi 
\ qiute forgot it,' comes so readily, and so 
frequently, that I deieirmijied to cbfop a 
note to Old Humphrey to draw his attenr 
tion to it, that he might give us a chaptec 
in his forthcoming nua^ber oc^ the wahjicel 
of forgetfulness, or from tb^ words>. ' I 
quite forgot it ;' thinking that it might 
arouse the f^emofy of some who q^^ 
forget, not osily to such tilings of this 
world as they ought to ife^emb^, biM: to 
those alao o^ the woi^ to come." 

Now, there is such an apparent skigjio^ 
nesa of purpose ; 9uch an boi>esly of wtm- 
tion, and withal so much that. n¥^ 1^^ 
made pra,ctically useful in the i^^n^AJfkii of 
my correspondent, thajt 1 am qui^ in- 
clinjcd^to add^to tkem a f^^w brief obser- 
vations, with the hope that togetbeir thi^y 
may induce some to rememb<^r what 9ow> 
they are too much in the habit of for- 
getting. It occurs ifi vne thait my ^ii 
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has scribbled a few lines on this sub- 
ject before, but of this I am not quite 
certain. 

On the first view of the case, it seems 
hard to blame any one for a defective 
memory. Are we not all in the habit 
of forgetting things in spite of our best 
resolutions to remember them ? Can 
we forget half of what we would wil- 
lingly bury in oblivion ? or remember 
haff of those things which we desire to 
be ever present to our recollection ? A 
bad memory surely is an affliction heavy 
enough of itself, without reproach being 
added to the burden. 

I am afraid, however, that this kind of 
reasoning, though excellent in apologizing 
for ourselves, is far from being satisfac- 
tory when offered to us as an excuse for 
others. When we have neglected to de- 
liver an important letter, we maybe satis- 
fied in making the observation, " It was 
an oversight of mine, I quite forgot it;" 
but when any one neglects to deuver an 
important letter or communication to us, 
and offers us such an unsatisfactory apo- 
logy, what heart-burnings, what un- 
charitable thoughts, and what bitter words 
does it not frequently occasion! 

You must allow me to strip the phrase, 
"I quite forgot it," of all the false reason- 
ing that is usually attached to it, and to 
show it up in all its naked deformity. 
I admit that a bad memory is an infir- 
mity, and that those who labour under it 
are not fit objects of censure, but I do 
not admit that a bad memory is the cause 
of, or has, of necessity, anything to do 
with, the frequent observation, " I quite 
forgot it." 

If I am told that a man, whom I am in 
the daily habit of seeing with a sack of 
flour on his back, is very weak in his 
body, or that another whom I frequently 
meet walking at the rate of four or five 
miles an hour, can hardly creep along, 
I do not believe what is said of them. 
It may suit the purpose of the one to be 
thought weak in body, and of the other to 
be considered almost incapable of walk- 
ing ; but I have positive proof that the 
contrary is the fact. Is not this clear? 
Can we arrive at any other conclusion ? 
I think not. 

But what has this to do, say you, with 
the matter? How do you apply this 
reasoning to the case of those wno are in 
the habit of saying " I quite forgot it?" 
In this manner. If I observe that such 
as most frequently excuse themselves on 
account of a bad memory, in things in 



which others are interested, have no defi- 
ciency of memory in things in which they 
themselves have an advantage, I am as 
much justified in asserting the strength 
of their memory, as I am in declaring the 
man who carried the sack of flour to be a 
strong man, and he who walked at the 
rate of four or five miles an hour to be a 
fast walker. 

We now, then, come to the root of the 
matter, and must perceive that though 
this habit of quite forgetting things ap- 
pears to spring from the want of a good 
memory, it really arises from the want of 
a good principle. This may sound harsh 
in the ears of some of my readers, but as 
I would apply it to myself as freely as to 
others, I must be at liberty to repeat my 
observation, that the habit of excusing a 
neglect of duty by the remark ** I quite 
forgot it," is much more to be attributed 
to a deficiency of principle than to a 
deficiency of memory. 

If the same "Charles" who quite forgot 
to go on the errand of his master, is in 
the habit of forgetting to go on his own 
errands ; if the same ** William" who quite 
forgot to take the letter to the post, is in 
the habit of forgetting to post his own 
letters; and if the identical ^' Susan" who 
quite forgot to send to the shop for the 
article wanted, is very much accustomed 
to forget to go shopping herself, when 
she requires, or thinks she requires, a 
new cap, or bonnet, or fresh ribands, 
why then I shall be quite disposed to 
admit the plea of a bad memory ; but if, 
on the- contrary, they never do forget 
these things, then am I compelled to 
ascribe their errors to a defective prin- 
ciple, and not to a defective memory. 

" I quite forgot it." Indeed ! I have 
no patience with such an idle excuse. 
Where things which ought to be remem- 
bered are forgotten once through a bad 
memory, they are forgotten half a dozen 
times for want of a disposition to do to 
others as we would have them do to us. 

One or two questions would I fain put 
to those who are in the habit of neglect- 
ing a duty, and of apologizing for it widi 
the pitiful excuse, ''I quite forgot it." 
Do you try to remember it? No doubt 
when a thing has been important to your- 
selves, to your pleasure or your profit, 
you have, before now, inade a memo- 
randum of it ; or asked those around you 
to remind you of it. You have tied 
a knot in your pocket-handkerchief, or 
fastened a riband round your wrist, or a 
thread round your finger ; and resorted to 
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other contrivances to assist your memory. 
Now, are you in the habit of doing the 
same things to assist you in the discharge 
of those duties which you so frequency 
quite forget? Be honest to yourselves in 
replying to these questions. 

My readers must remember that this 
hacknied phrase, "I quite forgot it/' is 
not confined to any class of people or 
grade of life. The child and the parent, 
the husband and the wife, the master and 
the man, the mistress and the maid, 
"where conscience is not lively, and where 
principle sleeps, are too much accustomed 
to bring it into daily use. 

I knew a kind-hearted husband whose 
services, he being in a public situation, 
■were required to be rendered with great 
exactness in regard to time, so that it was 
absolutely necessary to his comfort and 
peace that his meals should be prepared 
with great punctuality. His wife knew 
this, and yet it was a rare thing for the 
good man to sit down to his dinner at the 
appointed time. His wife was from^ome, 
or very busy, or prevented from attend- 
ing to it, or one thing or other, but gener- 
ally the ready excuse that reached the 
husband's ears was this, <* I quite forgot 
it." Constant dropping wears away 
stone, and continual neglect will diminish 
the truest affection. No wonder that his 
temper was soured, and his love changed 
into severity. The good man died, leav- 
ing her, among other things, the unwel- 
come remembrance that for years, by a 
culpable inattention to his comfort, she 
had robbed him of his peace, and filled 
up his cup of bitterness to the brim. 

I knew a son who, when at a distance 
from an afflicted mother, always forgot to 
write to her, when a letter would have 
given her comfort, and always remem- 
bered to write when he wished her to 
supply him with the means of extrava- 
gance. Was this, think you, a proof of a 
l>ad memory, or of a bad heart? 

But I need not multiply instances to 
prove that the common-place saying, 
'* I quite forgot it," is in general nothing 
more than the poor, thin, flimsy, trans- 
parent veil with which we try to nide our 
neglect of duty; and that whether we are, 
or are not, we ought to be, altogether 
ashamed of it. If we forget either what 
we owe to our heavenly Father, for the 
yearly, daily, and hourly manifestations 
of his goodness, or what is due to our 
fellow beings of all classes around us, 
a time is coming when we shall have too 
much cause to remember it. Let, tben^ 



fathers and sons, mothers and daughters, 
masters and men, mistresses and maids, 
with Old Humphrey and all his readers, 
looking upwards for help, determine 
together from this time henceforward to 
have nothing at all to do with the sen- 
tence, *' I quite forgot it ;" not doubting 
that this resolve will improve our me- 
mory, our integrity, our affection, and 
our peace. 



HINTS ON HEALTH, FOUNDED ON 
PHYSIOLOGICAL FACTS. 

No. XI. 

THE ORGANS OF SENSE— THE SKIN» 

We have already seen that efferent 
nerves, distributed all over the body, con- 
vey impressions from without to the great 
centre of the nervous system. The con- 
sciousness of such impressions is termed 
sensation. These nerves are distributed 
much in the same proportion as blood- 
vessels; In the non-vascular tissues, the 
epidermis, hair, nails, etc., none exist; 
those parts which are the most vascular 
are usually the most sensible of all. But 
the organs of special sensation are like- 
wise provided with a peculiar set of 
nerves, rendering them susceptible to im- 
pressions of a particular kind. The ordi- 
nary sensibility of the eye itself is by no 
means great, with the exception of its 
external mucous membrane. The organs 
of sight, hearing, etc., are therefore alto- 
gether of a specific kind. Even in dream- 
ing they are exercised, and occasionally 
in a very vivid manner, without the in- 
tervention of any exterior instrument. 
Acute sensibility will not unfrequently be 
bccasioned by some morbid affection of 
the brain, or a particular portion of it, 
without any alteration of the outward 
organs; so that a person labouring under 
the excitement of fever or inflammation, 
may be altogether intolerant of ordinary 
light or sound, or may even be conscious 
of the presence of what are termed ocular 
spectra, or hear the most melodious into- 
nations, in perfect darkness and absolute 
silence. 

The whole subject is one of the greatest 
interest; there are, however, but two 
general facts relating to it, which we 
need here particularly notice. First, that 
a due supply of blood, and an active 
capillary circulation, are absolutely essen- 
tiid to the healthy condition of the organs 
of sense: any cause tending to retard 
vascular actioA will necessarily deaden 
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Mnstbility, as is well seen in regard to 
cold; an increase in it will produce a 
correspondingly increased sensation, as in 
the active congestion which precedes in- 
flammation. Secondly^ that every sense 
may, to a very great extent, be rendered 
more acute hf education. This is most 
remarkably exemplified in those instances 
in which one or more senses have been 
lost. The susceptibility of the remainder 
has, under these circumstances, been 
sometimes increased to a degree which, 
had it not been verified by experience, 
we should hardly have thought credible. 
This is partly to be attributed to the 
Increased attention given to the particular 
sensation, and partly to the inward deve- 
lopment of the organ which is its instru- 
ment, resulting from the fi*equent use of 
it When the blind at first attempt read<- 
ingi it is with difficulty they distinguish 
those raised characters by means of which, 
with the aid of a little time and pil^nce, 
they have now been taught to read with 
as much fluency as those who are gifted 
with sight. The celebrated mathema* 
tician Saunderson, was able, by the touch 
alone, to distinguish, in a set of Roman 
medals, the genuine from the false^ el-^ 
though the latter had been counterfeited 
so exactly as to deceive a connoisseur 
who had judged by the eye. And, how-^ 
ever wpnderthl, it is a well ascertained 
fact, that some blind persons have been 
capable of distinguishing colours: the 
dinerenee between which, it is to be re^ 
membered) depends upon the posi4aon and 
arrangement of the particles composing 
the surface, and which thus enables it to 
reflect one whilst it absorbs the rest in 
the well known case of James MitcbeU, 
who Was both blind and deaf, and conse* 
quently dumb from birth, the sense of 
smell was sufficiently acute, to distinguish 
one person fl-om another, and he was 
able at once to recognise the entrance of 
a stranget. But even without deprivation 
such as thid, it is evident that each in^ 
dividual sense may be improved to a 
|[reat extent by habit and exercise, as 
IS shown by tlie acquired capability of 
perceiving the minutest variations in 
musical sounds ; and even in the sense of 
taste, the experienced wine-taster being 
able to distinguish difierences in age^ 
purity, place of growth, etc 

From these few hints, it is sufficiently 
obvious that the healthy action of the 
ovgaiiis ei sense must be, in a great mea* 
sure, connected with the health of the 
sjjstem at large. The oM^ition of the 



capillary being dependent upoii tlmt dT 
the eeneral circulation, derangement of 
the latter may readily be productive of 
disorder and disease in the former fike^ 
wise, whilst nervous associations mfty, ^ 
the same time, give rise to much sympa^ 
thetic disturbance. Thui, In the appear^ 
ance of the eye, almost sooner than in 
any other feature, may an ordinary ob^ 
server detect the existence of disease ^ 
and to an experienced physiciati, it il^Sftds 
an indication of no small vidtre^ not 
merely as to the presence even of liileiH 
mischief, but as to the beneficial igfiect 
of remedies also. In fact, it is^ ^ iHot^ 
through the medium of the bodily s^^tem, 
that these important organs may be pfe^ 
served in a healthy Condition, thaif 
through any local means. Again* theft 
power and susceptibility is atkgniented, 
we see, by the mode and degree of educa- 
tion to which they are subjected. Bat 
here we must interpose one important 
cantion. Unlike the musculaaf system^ 
they will not derive strength and perfiscv 
tion from exercise to any extent within 
the limit of fatigue ; but, delicate in tex- 
ture, they rather resemble that centml 
orsan with which they are conneeted; 
and one essential character of which, 
as we have already seen, is to require 
long intervals of repose, and to mataifest 
morbid irritability if stimulated to im* 
usual exertion, in early life^ A judicionS 
parent will find it requisite, for the most 
part, rather to repress than te cultivate 
these organs. And more efl^eially is 
this precaution reqmslte at every age, 
with respect to one of the most, if^notthf^ 
most, valuable of them all. In itffancy, 
the eve should only be graduaMy Mea^ 
tcmea to the sensation for which it is 
designed, and the stimulus of int^ise 
lights as that of the sun, should be eerefully 
avoided ; or it may be readily distorted 
or rendered irritame, so as to be pro- 
ductive of much inconvenience in aitm^ 
life. Rending 6t writing: should liot be 
continued for too long unbf oken periods; 
Reading l^ an itidisiind %ht, as by 
twiliglit,^or what is worse still, by metm-' 
light, should be altogether shuntied--* 
Qol^ing tending more directly to develop 
any mm^bid predisposition which may 
exist. The least injurious mode of ad- 
mitting light, is l^ a idty-light in H 
northern aspect^ or if thid can net iMC 
adopted, Venetian blinds painted green 
will be of great service; a^d a shuded 
lamp oc bandle should be used efter da^k. 
Oftxe. ^huUd .likewise tas :teke» t& Aveid 
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sudden transitioiia. The capability which 
the iris possesses of contracting, and ex- 
cinding light, cann«t be exercised re- 
peatedly and suddenly without injurious 
oonseqoeiices. 

THB SRJN* 

On6 of the above organs requires, bow- 
ever, a move particular notice, in ^on«e>- 
mience of its presenting, in addition to 
ttie sense of touch, a secreting and nb^ 
«orbing surfhce of large extent and great 
importance in the animal economy. The 
skin, as is well known, consists of two 
distinct laminee — the transparent insen- 
sible epidermis, or outer sKin, and the 
true skin* — dense, elastic, highly irascular, 
and very sensitive, between which is a 
very fine mttcous layer^ the seat of colour. 
Jntk underneath the true skin are found 
minute glandular bodies, diflUsed conse- 
quently over the whole surface of the 
body. And by efferent ducts from 'these 
glandulae, opening by minute poret on 
the epidermis, and which nuiy be seen in 
elevated lines on the hands and feet, the 
perspiration secreted in them is perpe- 
tually flowing. Being usnaUy carried off 
in the form of vapour as soon as it is 
separated, it is not recognised by the 
senses, unless the amount of it is greater 
than usual, or there is a more than ordi- 
nary condensation in the atmosphere, 
when it necessarily accumulates in drops. 
The whole amount of fluid, insensibly 
secreted from the cutaneous and pulmo- 
nary surfaces, has been estimated by 
Seguin at eighteen grains per minute, 
reckoning eleven ^grains fVom the skin 
and seven from the lungi^— the maximum 
amount, durin? tw«nty-foia: hours, except 
under particuutr oiroutnstanoe% he con- 
siders to be about 5 lbs. — the minimum 
Hlb. It varies according to the state of 
the bodily system and the other secreftions, 
and thus tends to reduce the body every 
day to nearly the same standard of weight. 
On the other hand, absorption takes 
place through the same medium, either 
from tho direet application of fluid to the 
surfaeei or by means of the atmo^hers, 
in which mors ov less watery vapo^ is 
usually dissolved. Many substances^ if 
the cut)«le he abraded, or if they are 
rubbed through it, may thus be rapidly 
te«eiv«d into the system« But even in 
an eniiro state of ^e cuticle> and without 
the aid of fri«tioii, aboerption will go on, 
and soffletlmes witb groat activity; as^for 
Instance, if the systefti has been reduced 
and dratlwd o£ littid^ IfeisiwoU known 



that shipwrecked sailors and others, who 
are suffering from thirst, owing to the 
want of fresh water, find it greatly alle^ 
viated, or altogether relieved, by dipping 
their clothes into the sea, and putting 
them on whilst wet» or by frequently iiit«- 
mersine their bodies^ Dr. S» 6mith men- 
tions the case of a maa, who had lost 
nearly three pounds by perspiration 
during an hour and a halfs labour in a 
very heated atmosphere, who regained 
eight oimces by immersion in a warm 
bath, for half an hour* And the two fol- 
lowing facts, related by Dr* Carpenter in 
a recent work on physiology^^^-one fh>m 
Watson's *' Chemical Essays," and the 
other mentioned to the author by Sir G. 
Hill, then governor of St. Vincent, put 
this matter beyond all doubt* "A lad 
at Newmarket, having been almost 
starved that he might be reduced to a 
propeiuseight for riding, was weighed at 
nine iW. and again at ten a»m,, and he 
was found to have gained nearly thirty 
ounces ; he had, however, only taken 
half a glass of wine in the interval." 
And the other fact occurred under similar 
circumstances. "A jockey had been 
sometime in training for a race. On the 
mcHming of trial, being much oppressed 
with tMrst, he took one cup of tea, and 
shortly afterwards his weight was found 
to have increased Gibs., so that he was 
incapaeitated for riding. Nearly the 
whole of the increase in the former case, 
and at least three-fourths in the latter, 
must be attributed to cut^eous absorp^ 
tion— the process being probably stimu- 
lated by the wine in the one case, and 
the tea in the other/' 

A slight consideratioa of these facts 
will convince us of the importance of 
two or three more peeeautionary mea- 
sures for the preservation of health. A 
sound Condition of the skin is intimately 
connected with that of the body ai large, 
with which it has many relattons. For 
this purpose our attention should obvi«- 
ously be directed to maintain a vigevons 
cutaneous circulation*--*to he dspedally 
careful to give no check to the orchnartr 
secretioa of the skin^ and to avodd all 
noxious exhalations whioh Sjre liable to 
be absolved by it^ or if necessarily ex* 
posed to them to fortify ourselves as 
asttch as possible against their deleterious 
agency. The skin is evidently designed 
as an outlet for the. removal from the 
system of miuik carbon and othsr exors«- 
meniitiQUB matter. In this point of view 
akne it must bo of gtesA itotparttftsa to 
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miuntain and promote its ordinary secre- 
tion ; and in doing so, we necessarily sus- 
tain in the most efficient manner, that 
capillary circulation, the unimpeded vi- 
gour of which contributes so essentially to 
the health of every part of the body. The 
measures most conducive to this end, 
exercise, warm-clothinff, and bathing, 
we have already noticed when referring 
to the circulation itself. We may add 
here, that with regard to the healthy con- 
dition of the skin, warm bathing contri- 
butes much, by relaxing the pores, and 
removing the accumulation of animal 
matter, which, in consequence of the 
evaporation of the ordinary secretion is, 
in part, left behind adhering to it, and 
tenaing, if allowed to accumulate, to load 
its texture and impede its function. For 
this purpose the warm and tepid baths 
will be found most generally usefiil. In 
hot countries, bathing is almost essential 
to the preservation ot health. Our con- 
tinental neighbours use baths far more 
than we do, and with the greatest advan- 
tage. Another useful expedient, and 
one which we have not before noticed, 
is friction, the daily and diligent use of 
which, by means of a flesh-brush or horse- 
hair glove, if the skin be not too sensi- 
tive, will be found of the greatest service 
in removing impurities from the skin, 
and as a stimulant to the circulation. 
It may most advantageously be used 
after bathing or washing, should be con- 
tinued till a glow is excited over the 
whole surface, and to obtain its full effect 
should be regularly persevered in night 
and mominff for a considerable period. 
In the forcible language of a modem 
writer on this subject-—*' If one tenth of 
the persevering attention and labour be- 
stowed to so much effect in rubbing down 
and currying the skins of horses, were 
bestowed by the human race in keeping 
themselves in good condition, and a like 
attention were paid to diet and clothing, 
colds, nervous diseases, and stomach com- 
plaints would cease to form so long an 
item in the catalogue of human maladies." 
We have already had occasion to notice 
the advantageous property of flannel for 
an article of clothing, as a bad conductor 
of heat ; it is equaiiy useful, iiot only 
from its capability on account of its loose 
and porous texture, of absorbing and 
giving passage to the cutaneous exhala- 
tions to a larger extent than any other 
material ; but, Srom its presenting a rough 
and uneven but soft sur&ce, so that every 
movement of the body in labour or exer- 



cise, gives, bv the consequent friction, 
a gende stimulus to the cutaneous vessels 
and nerves, and thus sustains their ac- 
tion. In all cases the great desideratum, 
whatever expedient may be adopted, is 
to avoid any abiding sensation of cold. 
Many affections of a consumptive cha- 
racter are preceded or commence by defi- 
ciency of vital action on the skin and 
extremities, and a consequent feeling of 
coldness in the feet and on the surrace, 
before any urgent symptom is manifested. 
In this condition means systematically 
directed to restore the circulation of the 
skin will be successfril in warding off the 
disease, and will go far to effect a cure in 
those chronic affections of the bronchi or 
larger air vessels, which frrequently simu- 
late consumption. The two long esta- 
blished remedies, of sailing and horse- 
exercise, doubtless owe their efficacy to 
the tendency they possess to determine 
to the skin. 

But of all immediate causes of disease, 
that of checked perspiration is the most 
prolific of evil, as in the case of exposure 
to cold — more especially to a current of 
cold air — when the cutaneous vessels 
have been more than ordinarily exerted. 
A mass of blood is thus thrown back upon 
the internal organs — oppressing the sys- 
tem, and setting up morbid action in any 
part which may be most susceptible to it. 
The following instance, related by Dr. A. 
Combe as occurring in robust health, may 
be adduced as an aptly illustrative ex- 
ample : — " I am acquainted with an in- 
stance, in which a robust and healthy 
tradesman, by incautiously standing in 
the sea, when in a state of profuse per- 
spiration, for five minutes in repairing a 
steam-boisit, brought on severe constitu- 
tional disturbance, followed by pulmonary 
disease, which confined him to the house 
during four months. Twenty-three years 
have elapsed since the cause was applied, 
but although his health is gradually improv- 
ing, he still suffers from cough and breath- 
lessness, and is very susceptible of cold 
and illness from everv trifling exposure." 
This person changed his dress immedi- 
ately, which he imagined would secure 
him from any ill consequence. Had he 
been better informed, he would have seen 
the danger before he exposed himself to 
it. Various morbid affections of the akin 
have their origin in a minor degree of 
obstructed perspiration, in addition to 
those acute and destructive maladies 
which result frrom direct exposure to cold 
and damp in a very relaxed state of it. 
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Lastly. We may not be always able to 
avoid exposure to the contact of external 
noxious agents capable of being absorbed 
by the skin — impurities in the air and 
locality in which we live — contagious or 
infectious matter — ^poisonous and injuri- 
ous substances, as metallic vapours, etc. ; 
but it is of the utmost importance to keep 
in mind, that there are circumstances 
which tend very materially to increase or 
to lessen danger from this source. A 
bumid state of the atmosphere is disad- 
vantageous, because it affords a natural 
stimulus to the action of the absorbents. 
But the activity of these vessels, as we 
have just seen, will ever be in proportion 
to the wants of the system ; consequently, 
at its maximum, under ordinary circum- 
stances, when a considerable time has 
elapsed since the preceding supply of 
food. It is well known, that we are far 
more susceptible to infection, miasmata, 
and other morbific influences, in the 
morning before eating than at any other 
time ; hence it has been a standing rule 
in the army and navy, especially in bad 
climates, always to give the men break- 
fast before exposing them to morning 
dews, or noxious effluvia. It is men- 
tioned by Sir George Ballingall, that 
when typhus fever was very prevalent in 
a regiment quartered at Newcastle, no 
means used to check its progress proved 
so successful as an early breakfast of 
warm coffee. Under these circumstances, 
every part of the frame is craving for a 
supply to repair the loss it has sustained ; 
and if legitimate food be not taken, the 
absorbents will readily seize any morbid 
or other agent which may be presented 
to them. Whereas, after a full meal, the 
natural stimulus is withdrawn, and the 
system is in the safest condition to en- 
counter with impunity any poisonous in- 
fluence to which it may be exposed. 
Those who are called upon to visit per- 
sons afilicted with contagious disease, 
should never do so after fasting; and 
those who attend them constantly will be 
less liable to danger by adopting a more 
generous diet than usual. All who are 
compelled frequently to handle morbid 
poisons should be careful not to do so 
when the skin is off: they should wash 
very frequently. 

WIT. 
It is but an unhappy wit which stirs 
tip enemies against the owners of it. — 
Fell ham. 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE STRUCTDRE AND 
GROWTH OF THE CRUSTACEA; 

OR, THE CRAB, LOBSTER, AND OTHER 
ALLIED SPECIES. 

Paut II. 

The crabs belong to the Brachyura, 
or short-tailed section of the higher Crus- 
tacea, and are, from their form, far better 
adapted for walking on the shore and 
bottom of the sea than for swimming. 
The cephalo-thorax is broadly developed ; 
the antennie are short ; the tail is greatly 
reduced, and when not used, is kept 
curled down, and lodged in a fossette be- 
tween the odgin of the legs. The branchiae 
are under the edge o .the carapace, in 
the form of broad lamellae, laid over one 
another. 

In some groups all the feet, excepting 
the pincer-claws (chelee), are pointed, as 
in the common crab, {Cancer pagurus;) 
but in crabs better fitted for swimming, 
the hinder pair of limbs terminate in 
paddles. 

Most who have visited the sea-shore 
at low tide have observed shoals of crabs 
running quickly about in their sideway 
manner, and endeavouring, when ap- 
proached, to bury themselves in the sand. 
It is, indeed, far more common for the 
crab thus to approach the shore than for 
the lobster, the former being more ter- 
restrial ; yet both, provided the gills are 
kept bathed with the proper fluid, will 
live long out of their native element. 
We have alluded to the Birgus latro, 
which climbs the trees of the Pandanus 
odoratissimuSf in search of fruit, and lives 
habitually at the root. We shall find 
that many crabs also lead ai¥ almost ex- 
clusively terrestrial life. 

There are certain fresh -water spe- 
cies, (Thelephusa,) thus semi-terrestrial: 
one, indeed, common in Italy, Greece, 
Egypt, etc., and well known to the an- 
cients, is capable of living for a consider- 
able period on dry land. The Greek 
priests eat it raw, and it forms one of 
the dishes of the Italians during Lent. 
It is figured on many of the ancient 
Sicilian and Grecian medals. 

The species of the genus Gehsitmts, 
which have one of the pincer-claws larger 
than the other, (sometimes the right, 
sometimes the left,) dig, with their larger 
claw, burrows on the borders of the shore, 
and take up their abode in them. These 
burrows, which they close when tenants 
ing themi are cylindrical, and obliquely 
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CRnied down to a gveat depth : they are 
often ao numerous as to remind the spec- 
tator of a rabbit warren. Each has its 
single occupant. One fipecies in South 
Carolina passes three months of the win- 
ter in this retreat) and only visits the sea 
when about to spawn. 

The land-crabs of the genus Oeypode^ 
(of which one species lives in Northern 
Africa, another in India,) also tenant 
burrows, which they dig in the sand near 
the sea, quitting them only at sunset, to 
return in the morning. They run on 
land with such velocity, that a man on 
horseback, it is affirmed, can scarcely 
keep up with them. The African spe- 
cies is called, from this circumstance, Le 
chevalier. 

But of all the land-crabs, none are so 
celebrated as those called by the names 
of violet crab, toulourouz, and white 
crab. These crabs are natives of Guiana, 
Brazil, and the Antilles islands, and from 
the singularity of their habits have at- 
tracted much observation. 

They pass the greater portion of their 
life on the land, concealing themselves in 
burrows, from which they emerge on the 
approach of evening in quest of food. 
Some haunt grave-yards, and there bur- 
row deep, feeding on a horrible repast, 
from which our imagination revolts with 
ineffable loathing. 

Once a year, at the time of spawning, 
these land-crabs assemble in vast bands, 
.and take the most direct course to the 
sea. Their march is in the night, and 
no obstacles prevent their passage. After 
spawning, they return again to the land, 
in a debilitatea condition. It is said that 
they stop up the mouth of their burrows, 
and keep quietly within during the moult- 
ing ana renovation of their shells. At 
tills juncture, before becoming invested 
grith a fresh shell, they are highly esteem- 
ed for the table. In consequence of the 
demand for the violet crab in the West 
Indies, and the destruction made annu- 
ally among its numbers, it is becoming 
there comparatively scarce. 

It may here be noticed, that MM. Au- 
douin and Milne-Edwards have recently 
communicated to the Royal Academy of 
Paris some curious observations on these 
laud-crabs. It appears, that in order to 
preserve the gills constantly nioiat, there 
IS a kiad of reservoir, capable of contain- 
ing a certain quantity of water, placed 
immediaitiely above the gillt, where the 
Auterifw parjt of the carapace ii mare in- 



flated or swollen than in the truly aquatic 
species. 

Clad in hard unyielding armour, to 
which, when once formed, no addition, 
by way of growth, can possibly be made, 
we might long puzsle ourselves to ac- 
count for the manner in which the Crus- 
tacea increase 19 sise, had not observation 
cleared up the difficulty. It is well known 
that the crustaoea change at intervals, 
till fully mature, their calcareous invest^ 
ment. Nay, more, the covering of the 
eyes, the cornea, the lining membrane of 
tne stomach, with the teeth, and also the 
semi-tendinous expansions to which the 
muscles of the claws are attached, are 
all periodically thrown ofL It is only 
when released from th^ armour that 
these animals increase. The soft body, 
liberated from its close imprisonment, 
suddenly pushes forth its growth; the 
vital energies are, as it were, sununoned 
to the task of enlarging the frame ; and 
this effected, a new coat of armour is ac- 
quired, to be again cast off at the due 
period. 

Reaumur, who watched the process of 
exuviation in the river crayfish, describes 
it as attended with many effisrts and moch 
struggling: — ''A few days previous to the 
commencement of the operation, (early in 
autumn,) the creature abstains from aU 
solid food, and the carapace and abdomi- 
nal segments will be found to offer less 
than the usual resistance to the pressure of 
the finger; Shortly afterwards tne crayfisk 
appears restless, and rubs its legs against 
each other; it then throws itself on its 
back, agitates its whole body, and then 
distends it, by which the membrane join- 
ing the carapace to the abdomen is burst, 
and that great dorsal plate is raised. 
Some degree of rest fbuows these flist 
struggles: but, after a short time, the 
animd again puts all its organs in mo- 
tion ; the carapace is seen to rise gradu- 
ally from the legs beneath, and m less 
than half an hour the animal has extri- 
cated itself from this portion of its slough. 
By retracting its head, the antennse, eyes^ 
and legs are withdrawn as from a case; 
and the extrication of the last, being the 
most difficult and complicate operation, 
is attended with so much pain, that the 
effort sometimes occasions ^e loss of one 
or more of these organs. The hinder 
parts are withdrawn with less difficulty. 
The head is drawn below the carapace; 
and the covering of the tail is thrown off 
by a forward motion, attended by a brisk 
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distensive action. The creature is now 
seen divested of all its encumbrances, 
and the case is left unbroken, as if no 
struggle had ever taken place within it." 

To this account may be added, as was 
found in a specimen by professor Jones, 
that the segments of the chelsB, but not 
of the ordinary legs, are split in the neigh- 
bourhood of the joints, and the articulat- 
ing ligaments ruptured. The internal 
broad tendons were attached to the move- 
able joint of each pincer, and the lining 
of the stomach with its teeth were found 
in the thorax. 

In the prawn and shrimp the process 
has not been watched. 

In the lobster, the circumstances, as 
detailed by Mr. Couch, (Mag. Bot. and 
Zool. i. p. 171,) are different. 

The lobster to the last is ravenous and 
vigorous ; and instances have been known 
in which, enticed by the bait, lobsters 
about to cast their slough, have entered 
into the fisherman's crab-traps, and on 
the fisherman commencing to handle his 
prize the animal has slipped away, leav- 
ing an empty husk as the only reward of 
his labour. It was by a circumstance 
somewhat similar, says Mr. Couch, 'Hhat 
the opportunity is afforded me of giving 
a minute description of a very perfect 
ease, left by the creature when it made 
its escape ; for escape it did, to the no 
small annoyance of the fisherman, who 
had calculated on the possession of a 
prize of somewhat above the ordinary 
magnitude. I cannot find that any ex- 
traordinary actions or contortions have 
been observed in the lobster, when en- 
gaged in delivering itself from its tram- 
mels, or that the time is prolonged as is 
the case with the crayfish ; and it is cer- 
tain, that when delivered, it possesses 
great activity in effecting its escape." 

In the specimen referred to, the sheaths 
of the antennae and palpi were perfect 
to their minutest extremities; the stalk 
and transparent covering of the eyes 
were also uninjured. The segments of 
the posterior part of the body, with the 
caudal plates, were all joined together, 
but without any intervening membrane ; 
and the inferior parts beneath the snout, 
including the jaws, foot-jaws^ chelae, and 
legs, with the sternal plate, oesophagus, 
and internal coat of the stomach, formed 
one connected portion, with no farther 
separation than would arise from the ab- 
sence of every portion of membrane. 
The manner in which the animal 



escaped was not to be mistaken : *^ 
" llirottgh the middle of the carapace 
ran a line as straight as if it had been 
cut with a knife ; and evidently formed 
by a natural process of separation, for it 
even proceeded through the centre of the 
snout to the terminal pointed process, at 
the root of which it turned off on the 
right side ; so that the least efibrt of the 
animal was sufiicient to afford it a pas- 
sage." 

In the common crab, according to the 
same observer, the exuviation takes place 
by a separation of the dorsal from the 
lower part of the carapace, the animal 
lying on its back during the process. 

Previously to this process in the crab, 
and probably in the lobster and others, 
the fleshy contents of the limb -cases 
shrink very considerably; otherwise the 
flesh, of the chelae in particular, could 
not be extricated ; for it does not appear 
that either in the crab or lobster the 
shells of the chelae are fissured. " The 
newly-extricated crab, (not unlike a lump 
of dough inclosed in membrane,) has at 
first strength enough to crawl to a place 
of safety — ^some fissure or hole ; there it 
absorbs as much fluid as will distend its 
organs and their common covering, now 
flexible as velvet, to the full extent of 
their capacity ; by which means the de- 
position of the calcareous crust is made 
according to the newly-acquired bulk of 
the animal, which is proportionately the 
most increased in the youngest indivi- 
duals." 

In the earlier stages of life, the exu- 
viation and sudden pushing forward of 
growth occur several times in the course 
of the year, but at more and more distant 
intervals, as the animal verges towards 
maturity. 

When the animal is mature, the shell 
most probably is never renewed. In 
proof of this opinion, we may adduce 
an instance, minutely examined by our- 
selves, of a large living Norway lobster, 
the carapace of which formed a bed upon 
which a multitude of full-grown muscles 
were clustered, all firmly attached in close 
array, and presenting a most curious pic- 
ture. Mr. Cmich has found oysters two 
and a half inches in length attached to 
the carapace of living crabs. 

There is another curious fact in the 
history of Crustacea, which we cannot 
here omit, namely, the power of repro- 
ducing their limbs when lost by accident. 
The loss of a leg or two is of little 
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importance : nay, when suddenly alanned, 
a lobster will often throw on its claws 
with a jerk. Indeed, usually when a 
limb is injured, the animal breaks it off, 
at the joint second to its junction with 
the trunk, where the growth more speedily 
commences. No pain seems to attend 
this strange operation. The wound be- 
comes coverea with a delicate pellicle ; it 
begins to sprout, and a new claw is in 
due time produced. It remains, however, 
unprotected with a hard shell, till the 
next general moult, and seldom or never 
acquires the size of the corresponding 
claw, although equally perfect in form. 
An analogous case occurs in many lizards, 
and especially the geckos, which repro- 
duce the tail when accidentally broken off. 

It has been asserted by many physio- 
logists, and among them by Cavolini, 
that the higher crustacea undergo several 
metamonphoses, after exclusion from the 
^ggf before obtaining their permanent 
figure. Mr. Thompson, in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions, describes the changes in 
the common crab, o£ which, accordmg to 
him, the newly-hatched embryo differs 
so much from the adult, as to have been 
described by naturalists as a distinct 
creature of another group, (Entomostra- 
co,) under the name of Zoea pelapica. 
The question, however, it must be con- 
fessed, remains debatable. Rathke has 
most elaborately traced the developement 
of the crayfish, and he asserts that as 
concerns the higher, or ten-limbed Crus- 
tacea, (DecapodOf) as far as he has exa- 
mined their developement, he must deny 
the assertion of Mr. Thompson, adding, 
" Of them I can say nothmg less than 
that, at the end of their existence in the 
egff, they have exactly the same aspect, 
and are as fully developed (structurally) 
as the full grown individuals." It may 
be also observed, that Mr. Westwood has 
dissected the ova of the land crab of itie 
West Indies, (Phil. Trans. 1835,) and also 
denies the asserted metarmophosis of the 
hieher crustacea.* 

To insist upon the wisdom and power 
displayed in the structure and habits of 
the crustacea, is almost superfluous. He 
who can study them, and not trace the 
hand of the Omnipotent in their con- 



* In justice to Mr. Thompson, it Imust be ob- 
served, that the lower crustacea, [Entomostraca,) 
decidedly undergo a gradual metamorphosis ; and 
his account of the metamorphosis of the barnacles : 
iCirrhipeda) has been Terified by Buripelster. 



formation and economy, has eyes that 
will not see, and a mind that will not un- 
derstand. M. 



CREATION AND THE CHRISTIAN. 

In truth, Scripture has made creation 
to a Christian a beautiful type and elo- 
quent preacher of Christ There is not 
an object in nature that does not remind 
him of the Saviour, either as shadowing 
out, by typical resemblance, some of his 
Divine attributes, or as linked with some 
lesson of Di^dne wisdom and love that 
fell from his lips. He cannot look up, 
without beholding with the eye of faith, 
the glorv of the " Sun of righteousness, 
the brieht and morning Star." He can- 
not look around, without thinking of the 
" Rock of ages ; the righteous Branch ; 
the Rose of Sharon; the true Vine." 
The sower sowing his seed ; the reapers 
in the harvest-field ; the fisherman cast- 
ing his net into the sea — all awaken 
associations connected with his name 
and cause. Not a bird of the air, nor a 
flower of the field, but speaks to his 
heart of the watchfulness and tenderness 
of a Saviour's care. To him the face o£ 
nature is as a bright and beautiful mirror, 
in which that Saviour's image is reflected ; 
and his voice is heard by him in every 
melody that meets his ear. And it is 
only a Christian can understand the ex- 
quisite pleasure which flows into his soul, 
when, as he walks abroad through na- 
ture's scenes, sweet thoughts of Him, who 
is the Beloved of liis soul, are suggested 
by every object around, which, by re- 
minding him of some of the Redeemer's 
loveliest traits of character, some of his 
gracious offices, or some of his most pre- 
cious gifts, draw his heart closer to him, 
in the bonds of gratitude, adoration, and 
love. And such feelings, while they sano- 
tify, additionally exalt and sweeten the 
enjoyment which the beautiful scenery 
of nature supplies. — Eev, Hvgk White. 



COMMON SAYINGS. 

No. VII. 

SILLT APPREHENSIONS. 

On another occasion, I remember some 
remarks of my grandfather, which ori- 

finated in the following circumstance, 
'wo young ladies were on a visit at the 
farm ; anf my grandfather, who loved to 
promote innocent pleasure, made up a 
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party for an excursion by water to 

])ark, the seat of lord . A house- 
boat was engaged for the occasion, and a 
steady, careful waterman to manage it. 
Aunt Mary was "as busy as a hen with 
one chick," in making every hospitable 
preparation. The time of starting was 
appointed, and several other young people 
were to meet us at the bridge. It was 
not till the last moment, that one of our 
young visitors intimated her objection to 
the water, and begged she might be ex- 
cused accompanying us. This was a 
general disappointment, as the party had 
been formed chiefly with a view to the 
gratification of the sisters. However, 
the matter was adjusted by the pony- 
chaise being forthwith ordered out, and 
aunt Mary volunteering as driver. This 
difficulty surmounted, the day was passed 
as pleasantly as days of pleasure usually 
are, when the weather is favourable, the 
company agreeable, and the scenery and 
objects interesting. 

On our return some mutual apologies 
passed, on the part of my grandfather 
and aunt, for having arranged for a water 
party without ascertaining that it would 
be agreeable to their guests ; and on the 
part of the young lady, whose uncontrol- 
able timidity had proved an interruption 
to those arrangements. It arose, she said, 
from an unhappy circumstance connected 
with her family, and was a source of 
continual uneasiness to herself and to all 
connected with her. A very short time 
before the birth of this young lady, her 
mother was taking in linen from the 
garden hedge by the road side, when a 
gipsy -woman came up and offered to 
tell her fortune. This the lady declined, 
and desired the woman to go about her 
business. She, however, persisted in her 
importunities, and, at length, became 
abusive — the more so, perhaps, as she 
observed that the lady began to be in- 
timidated. She then shook a stick at 
her, and said that as she would not 
give a trifle to have her fortune told, 
she would tell it her for nothing; and 
it was, that she should die in her ap- 
proaching confinement, and her child 
should be either drowned or burned ; 
moreover, that on that very day she 
would lose her wedding - ring. The 
wicked woman then hurried away; no 
doubt carrying with her the ring, which 
would easily have slipped off the finger 
of the wearer when her hand was cold. 
However, the poor lady was too much 



agitated to miss it until she came in- 
doors; and then, this circumstance — 
though it was. next to a certainty that the 
fact had preceded the pretended predic- 
tion — so wrought upon her feelings, as 
to occasion her death. It was rather 
matter of regret than of surprise, there- 
fore, that the tradition of this melancholy 
affair should exercise a painful influence 
on the mind of her who was still the 
subject of the wicked woman's murderous 
prediction, in spite of her own better 
judgment. " 1 Know," she said, " that 
there is nothing in it; and yet, I am 
weak enough to sufier continual appre- 
hension from it. I cannot overcome the 
dread I feel if walking even within three 
or four yards of the edge of a river, lest 
I should fall in ; or in putting coals on 
the fire, lest my clothes should catch; 
or in carrying a lighted candle, lest a 
spark should fall from it. On the pre- 
sent occasion, I had resolved to conquer 
my feelings, and accompany the party, 
whatever it might have cost me, or what- 
ever might be the result ; and having so 
resolved, I had desired my sister not to 
speak of any hesitation on my part. But 
when it came to the point, my courage 
failed me. I hope my kind friends can 
pardon — though I do not ask them to 
excuse — my folly." 

" Indeed, my dear," said my grand- 
father, ** we can readily do both ; though 
the cause is imaginary, your sufferings 
are real, and claim our sympathy. Very 
different, indeed, are they from the fan- 
tastical terrors with which some young 
ladies annoy their friends. Still, we can- 
not but desire that you may be enabled 
to surmount these feelings, which are a 
constant source of so much needless dis- 
quietude to yourself." 

** Do you think it possible, sir, that I 
ever should surmount them?" 

" Yes, I think it is, if you set about it 
in the right way." 

"Oh, sir, I would not care what I suf- 
fered to effect it. I would almost run 
into the fire or water, if I were sure that 
by so doing I should accomplish it." 

" Accomplish what ? The old woman's 
prediction? That would be the most 
likely result of such a feat." 

" No, sir ; I mean accomplish the con- 
quest of my silly terrors." 

"Well; I do not think that would 
be the best way of setting about it. It 
would be needlessly throwing yourself 
into danger, and, at least, doing violence 
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to your feelines, without either fortifying 
reason, or calling into exercise the aids of 
religion, both of which are essential to the 
attainment of your object." 

" Then, do tell me, sir, how you would 
have me attempt it." 

" Do not attempt or expect too much 
at once. It is not to be done by one 
bold effort. Suppose you had conquered 
your feelings, and gone with us on the 
water, and returned safely, it would have 
afforded you no guarantee against future 
casualties; nor would it have eradicated 
from your mind the distressing apprehen- 
sion of them. It might have made you 
rather more venturesome on some future 
occasions, and led you to lose sight of 
the threatening ; for people may, by use, 
learn to forget every kind of danger, real 
or imaginary ; or it might not have had 
this effect, and the effort might be equally, 
or even increasingly, painful, whenever 
it was repeated. But m either case, the 
same danger would exist, whether you 
had been on the water a hundred times 
or once, or not at all ; and if you were 
in a depressed state of health or spirits, 
the apprehension would revive in your 
mind, with all its painful power; and 
you would find that you had made no 
real ground against it. * The living 
know that they shall die,' Eccl. ix. 5. 
You, my young friend, know this, with- 
out any assurance from a fortune-teller." 

"Certainly, sir; I have no doubt of 
that." 

" But you do not know the time, man- 
ner, and circumstances of your death. It 
may be sudden or lingering, by accident 
or by disease, in youth or in age. These 
particulars are wisely and mercifully con- 
cealed from the knowledge of mortals; 
and the wicked gipsy-woman knew no 
more about the matter than you know 
yourself." 

" But what do you think, sir, of my 
poor mother's death taking place just as 
she said?" 

" That what she said was merely the 
expression of her own crafly malice, in- 
tended to agitate and alarm your mother, 
and to extort money from her. Perhaps 
under other circumstances, what she said 
would have made no impression ; but, 
from the delicate and excitable state of 
the person addressed, the threat operated 
powerfully on the imagination, and, 
through that, on the physical frame, and 
•so wrought its own accomplishment. It 
was as really a case of murder as though 



mortal violence had been done to the 
body." 

" So my father has always said ; and 
every effort was made to find out the 
wretched woman, but to no purpose." 

" Well ; we know who has said, * Ven- 
geance is mine. I will repay,' Rom. xiL 
19. Perhaps she has, long ere this, gone 
to render her account at the tribunal of 
God." 

" Poor wretch ; most likely she has." 

" And we, too, must all stand before 
His judgment-seat. How much more im- 
portant it is that we should possess good 
evidence of preparation for this, than 
that we should be able to ascertain at 
what precise period, or by what pardcular 
stroke, we shall be conducted there !" 

" Yes, sir, indeed it is." 

" Well, my dear, if this on^ great con- 
cern, that we may be fotmd in Christ, 
maintains its due prominence in our 
esteem and affection, it will do much to 
absorb all inferior considerations. It is 
really of no consequence by which of tlie 
ten thousand gates of death we enter an 
eternal world, if the Lord of life do but 
meet us there, to welcome us into his 
blissful presence. Let me die a believer 
in Jesus, and through him be made more 
than conqueror over death ; and let me 
now possess a * good hope through grace* 
that such is my character and condition ; 
and then it is easy to leave the time and 
manner with God." 

" It must, indeed, be a great happiness 
to feel thus." 

** And it is an attainable happiness. 
It belongs to all who have fled for refuge 
to lay hold on the hope set before them 
in the gospel. And even common sense 
teaches us, that our supreme concern 
should be directed to a great and real 
good, which we are sure of obtaining if 
we seek it aright, rather than to a mere 
trifle, the attainment of which is uncer- 
tain or impossible, and which, if it could 
be obtained, might prove an evil rather 
than a good. Do you not think so ?" 

" Yes, undoubtedly, sir." 

" Now, apply this to the regulation of 
your own feelings and conduct. It is 
cei-tain that you must die; and it is of 
great and everlasting importance that 
you should be prepared for death, come 
when and how it may. You do not, and 
cannot know beforehand, the time and 
manner of your death ; nor is it necessary 
or desirable that you should. Such 
knowledge, if it were possible (which 
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it is not) that you should ascertain it by 
any inquiries of your own, or by inform- 
ation derived from your fellow-creatures, 
would tend to embitter your life. Your 
own experience can testify to the uneasi- 
ness resulting even from the merest sur- 
mise of knowing any thing about the 
matter in one particular : and while thus 
inflicting positive unhappiness, a know- 
ledge of the particular time and circum- 
stances of our death would give us no 
means or power of altering them, and 
would tend more to hinder than to pro- 
mote our preparation for meeting them. 
These considerations may well suffice to 
cure us of our vain desire to look into 
the short futurity of our mortal days, 
and to direct our concern to the long and 
certain futurity that will succeed them. 

*' But there is another thought which 
is calculated to afford full satisfaction to 

* Th» toul that on Jesus has lean'd for repose.' 

Not only may we say, if such be our 
character, * Death is the gate of heaven ; 
and it is a matter of very inferior moment 
when and how it may be opened ;' but 
-we may also cherish the assurance that 
all is appointed, and will be ordered in 
such a way as will most promote the 

f;lory of God, and best befriend our com- 
brtable removal to his presence — the 
-very way which our best Friend has, in 
lis infinite wisdom, selected for us, and 
-wliich we ourselves should have chosen 
"had we been capable of choosing. Let 
this state of mind be cherished, and pre- 
vail in us — a spirit of entire acquiescence 
in the Divine appointment and disposal — 
and we may say, even now, 'I would 
not have it otherwise if I coutd. I do not 
know what will i\\en be my need; but — 

* Whatever ii wantiiig^ his band will supply/ 

*■ Now it belongs not to my care, 

Whetlver to die or live ; 
To I()ve and serve Him is my share, 
And this his grace must give. 

' Come, Lord, when grace has made me meet 

Thy blessed foee to see ; 
For, if thy work on earth be sweet, 
What will thy glory be ? 

' My knowledge of that life is small ; 
The eye of faith is dim ; 
But 'tis enough that Christ knows all, 
And I shall be with him.' 

" Now, do you not think that the culti- 
v.'Ltiou of such sentiments, and such a 
spirit, would prove an effectual antidote 
to distressing forebodings, and would 
drive into contempt, and almost into for- 
^tfulness, the old woman's foolish and 
-vickcd prognostications?" 



Our young friend fully agreed in aU 
that my grandfather had said. Lydia 
observed that she had often felt half in- 
clined to have her fortune told ; but she 
was now convinced it was better not to 
know it, even if it could be known, — 
'* And yet, grandpapa," she added, after 
a moment's pause, ''I think I have some* 
times heard you speak as if you knew 
what would happen to people ; and, more 
than that, I have observed it come ac- 
cordingly." 

" Very possibly. As far as circum- 
stances are the natural result of human 
conduct, the saying holds true, that * Ex- 
perience and wisdom are the two best 
fortune-tellers.' Without laying claim 
to any extraordinary degree of wisdom, 
it is scarcely possible, with an ordinary 
portion of common sense, to have lived 
sixty years in the world, observing and 
experiencing the ordinary operations of 
cause and effect, without being able to 
foresee what will be the natural result of 
a given line of conduct. Suppose, now, 
I should see Charles take that bag of 
marbles, which he seems so much pleased 
to count as well as to play with, and, 
standing by the side of the river, throw 
in his marbles, one after another, I could 
give a pretty shrewd guess how many 
hours it would take him to empty his 
bag. Or, if I should see a person set off 
from York, and, day after day, pursue 
his journey northward, I need not be 
mucn of a conjurer to predict that he 
would more likely reach Edinburgh than 
London. Or, to come to those matters 
about which young people are often much 
inclined to peep into futurity : I cannot 
pretend to describe the ■ person, or com- 
plexion, or rank, or fortune, of the per- 
son you are to marry, (according to the 
phraseology of fortune-tellers;) but I 
can describe the character of the person 
whom, if you are prudent, you will not 
marry. And if I see much of the conduct 
of young people at home, especially their 
behaviour to their parents and brothers 
arul sisters, I can tell, almost as well as if 
I had seen beforehand, how they will be- 
have to a husband or wife. All this may 
be asifsumed with almost as much ease and 
certainty as I can foretell in spring 
whether the crop of my fields will be 
wheat or peas, when I know what seed 
has been sown in them, and already see 
it coming up. But foreknowledge of 
events not at all under human control, 
or dependent on human conduct, no wise 
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or good person will either pretend or de- 
sire to possess ; assured that it is in wis- 
dom and kindness withheld from us. Our 
Lord knew all those things that should 
come upon him; for he had engaged him- 
self to suffer them. (John xviii. 4.) But, 
unless we had strength, as Christ had, 
to hear the discovery, we should not 
covet to know what shall come upon us. 
It would hut anticipate our pain. ' SufH- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof/ Matt. 
vi. 34 ; yet it is good to expect sufferings 
in general, that we may arm ourselves 
likewise with the same mind, 1 Pet. iv. 1, 
and seek daily grace, as well as daily 
hread, which He, on whom the Christian 
relies, will, in his wisdom, faithfulness, 
and love, adapt and administer according 
as the need of every day requires." 

Lydia asked whether grandpapa ''would 
advise Miss Clark entirely to lay aside 
her dread of fire and water?" 

" I would advise her," said my grand- 
father, " to exercise every proper and 
rational care, just as she ought to do if 
she had never had any imaginary cause 
of dread. Let her avoid every real and 
unnecessary danger. This would he a 
duty, even if we had an express assur- 
ance of preservation. If we had any 
extraordinary call of duty, even though 
it should he to go through fire and water, 
the command of God would be our war- 
rant, not the certainty that we should 
escape. There is a heathenish saying 
often in the mouths of people who call 
themselves Christians, * Give a man luck, 
and you may throw him into the sea.' 
I have heard it applied to the remarkable 
and repeated escapes which some per- 
sons have experienced from threatening 
danger. But the sentiment is altogether 
unsound and unscriptural. £ven if the 
word which the ignorant call *luck,* and 
the learned call * destiny,' were left out, 
and the word * providence' used instead, 
the objection would not be done away; 
for though it is quite true that when God 
has determined to preserve life, vain are 
all the attempts of man, to destroy it, yet 
the secret determinations of God are not 
our rule of duty ; but the express declara- 
tions of his will are so. Nothing, there- 
fore, can justify our trifling with our own 
lives, or those of others, under a notion or 
persuasion of some special interference 
of Providence to preserve them. But the 
sentiments of this saying may be converted 
to Christianity, if, when realizing the 
purpose and power of God to preserve 



his people, we use it to fortify our minds 
against difficulties and dangers that may 
beset us in the way of duty. In this 
sense, Whitefield nobly adopted it when 
he said, ' A Christian is immortal till his 
work is done ;' and this enabled him to 
esteem his life second to his duty. ' My 
duty,' said another good man, * God has 
committed to me; my life, I have com- 
mitted to Him.' 

" Daniel and the three Jewish youths 
cheerfully ventured on certain and immi- 
nent danger, at a clear call of duty ; but 
without any immediate promise of pre- 
servation ; Dan. iii. 16. Paul had an ex- 
press promise of preservation; yet he 
insisted on the use of every proper means 
of safety, as much as if he had had no 
such promise ; Acts xxvii. 25 — 31. This 
teaches us how we ought to act. First, 
be sure that we are in the way of duty. 
Next, never hesitate to go where duty 
leads. Third, use every lawful means of 
preservation. And then, with entire re- 
signation and confidence, leave the result, 
whatever we may know or think we know 
about it; or whether we may feel our- 
selves altogether ignorant of it. " 

That evening, at family worship, we 
sung the one liundred and twenty-first 
Psalm, Dr. Watts 's version. I cannot 
forget the emphatic manner in which my 
grandfather read the last verse, nor the 
animation with which our young friend 
joined in singing it. 

" Hast thott not given thy word 

To save my soul from death ? 

And I can trust my Lord 

To keep my mortal breath. 
I'll go and come, nor fear to die, 
Till from on high thou call'st me home." 

I will just add, that I believe my grand- 
father's remarks produced a happy effect 
on the young lady's mind, and were in- 
strumental in releasing her from that 
bondage to which she had, through fear 
of death, been all her life subject. She 
became savingly acquainted with Jesus, 
the Friend of sinners, the Conqueror of 
death ; and then, her life being devoted' 
to his service, she gi-adually ceased to 
have any particular solicitude as to when, 
or how, or "by what death she should 
glorify God." She died of consumptioa 
at twenty-eight years of age, and was 
enabled to manifest, throughout her lin- 
gering affliction, a sweet spirit of Chris- 
tian submission ; and departed in the full 
exercise of an assured faith and a lively 
hope. C. 



COVERINGS OP ANIMALS. 
TuE covering of the inferior ammalsde- 
mandg otu; notice. The chilling influence 
of night and the cold winds of winter, 
require for life uid comfort appropriate 
means of defence. Some creatines dwell, 
too, in regions of snow and ice; and how 
could they liave been preserved in tlieir 
several species, without their heat heing 
sustained? Now, a garment, peculiarly 
formed, is the defence provided. Th 
are many substances which would 
have answered the purpose; but, for < 
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occasioned by accident. In warm regions, 
the elephant and the monkey appear, but 
their dress is abort and thin ; in the tem- 
perate zones, its texture tliickens; while, 
as the poles are approached, the guise, 
like that of the arctic bear, is shaggy and 
coarse. Animals like the otter and the 
beaver, having to resist the cold of the 
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of the a: 
fur 3 special defence. 

The dress of ihe ari 
especially uf the Esquin 
formed of fura. The grai 



■, have in their 



pliunage of birds, always pie 
sight and the touch, often rich and splen- 
did in its colour, yet always hariiionizing 
in its most contrasted tints, and always 
an adequate end happy defence. 

A fact no less interesting appears in 
tbe covering of quadrupeds, growing al 
a rate precisely adapted to the climale 
and the season, and supplying the loss 
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in which they roam, has thus provided 
for man an equal defence. In the islands 
and among the hills of their icy regions, 
these people obtain a better covering than 
tlie skins of southern climates, or the 
flannels which we so highly priie. The 
musk-OS and the white bear, the rein- 
deer and the hare, have a furry garment. 
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first for their own use, and then for that 
of those who capture them. The Esqui- 
maux, in his sSowy hut, with a degree of 
heat scarcely enough to raise the mercury 
to the freezing point, has quite sufficient 
warmth to promote his comfort, and to 
secure his sound and refreshing slumber. 
The rein-deer furnishes another ex- 
ample. Nothing can exceed the close- 
ness of the hair of this animal, nor its 
capabilities of affording a wann and dur^ 
able clothing, proof against the severity 
of the coldest winter. Its texture is 
coarse and harsh, its colour Yarious ; and 
so impervious is the hide to cold, that a 
traveller clad in the skin of the rein-deer, 
with a blanket of the same material, may 
bivouac on the snow with safety all night, 
during the most intense cold of the polar 
regions. 

OLD HUMPHREY'S EVSNINO VISIT. 

I DEARLY love, when a leaf from the 
book of common life lies in my pathway, 
to pick it up, and ponder its pages; and 
if they are likely to be useful, I try to 
turn them to account by communicating 
their contents to others. Such a leaf I 

ficked up the other day. As it pleased me, 
hope it will please some of my friends. 
Let us see if we cannot make it profitable. 
Having been, in my tims, somewhat 
of a wanderer, at one period occi^ied in 
the crowded metropolis, and at another 
roaming the thinly-populated villages of 
the country — now witnin the sound of 
Bow bells and in sight of St. Paul's, and 
soon after ruralizing in the meadows and 
on the moors a hundred miles distant 
from them both, I have met with many 
odd occurrences of an interesting kind ; 
and did time permit me, I could publish 
a volume of them : but such a course would 
hardly be a wise one. To relate an oc- 
currence, merely for the sake of relation, 
or simply because it is somewhat curious, 
is very like setting off a firework, for the 
wonder or delight it occasions is soon 
over; but when an occurrence can be 
made profitable, its relation is like setting 
a seed or a sapling, which may benefit 
ev^n those who are yet unborn. 

As it can be of little consequence to 
him who eats the kernel of a cocoa nut, 
whether the fruit grew in the East Indies 
or in the West, so it will not be material 
to you to know the precise spot where 
stands the seminary of which I am about 
to speak. You may suppose it to be 
either open to the view on the banks of 



the Wye, or by the borders of Winder- 
mere, or at only a few miles' distance 
from London, somewhat shrouded by a 
cluster of goodly elms. 

In matters of this kind a little mystery 
often increases the interest of the narra- 
tion, just as an overhanging cloud adds 
to the beauty of the clear blue sky. Let 
me, then, have all the advantage I can 
secure; for after availing myself of all 
my resources, I may fall far short of 
the object at which I aim. But now, 
without ftirther preface, I will proceed in 
my story. 

Some time ago, I received a communi- 
cation from the young people of a certain 
seminary, urging me to pass a few hours 
in their society, before their vacation, 
that, in after life, they might be able to 
associate the r eiAembrance of their school 
days with an evening spent with Old 
Humphrey. 

Among my many infirmities, churlish- 
ness or unkindness is not to be found ; 
and could I do as I would, I should not 
refuse invitations of this kind. As it is, 
I am compelled to do so, being too deeply 
pledged to the employment of my pen to 
oe able to follow out my private inclina- 
tions. In this instance, nowever, I ac- 
ceded to the request of my young Mends. 
I went among them, saw them at their 
books and their work, conversed with 
t^em, amused them, tried to edify them, 
and bent my knees with them in their 
hoiur of prayer and praise. 

I love to be lively with young people, 
and I like to light up their faces with 
smiles, for soon enough will the cares of 
the world becloud them. A pleasant 
hour or two rolled away rapidly. Ob- 
serving, in walking round the grounds, 
in a privileged spot called the retreat, 
not visited by the scholars without per- 
mission, the tracks of a cow's hoof, I 
jocosely proposed that the shoes of the 
young ladies should be compared there- 
with, that we might discover which of 
them had wandered out of bounds. The 
supposition that any of their feet could 
possibly agree with the hoof marks on 
the soil, occasioned among them muck 
cheerful merriment, and I was glad that 
I could so easily light up their faces witb 
smiles. 

There was one proof of respect and 
affection from the scholars towards their 
beloved instructors that much pleased 
me. In connexion with others who had . 
been educated at the school, they were I 
employed in working an elegant carpet, } 
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every yovmg lady undertaking to c6m- 
plete a separate part, about three quarters 
of a yard square. Many of these parts, 
on which flowers were depicted, were 
produced for my inspection, the fair 
cheeks of their several owners glowing, 
and their youthful eyes sparkling, with 
conscious satisfaction and pleasure. And 
what if one did think the roses she 
had wrought exceeded in richness the 
tulips of her companion ; and what if 
another was somewhat conscious that her 
carnations surpassed in loveliness the 
lilies of her schoolfellow — was it a time 
for me to be angry? No! I could not 
be severe ; so I lookeii alternately at the 
' pieces of carpet, and at each of those 
whose skilful fingers had adorned them, 
audibly admiring the one, and silently 
blessing the other. 

I was much pleased with my visit; and 
I run no great risk of falsifying the truth, 
in venturing the observation that the 
young people were pleased too. This 
latter fact, indeed, was so apparent, that 
I thought it necessary to make the re- 
mark, that as sick people sometimes esti- 
mate the occasional call of a visitor 
more highly than the continued kindness 
of those friends who wait upon them 
night and day, so young ladies at school 
should beware of the injustice of prizing 
the brief call of a visitor equally with 
the attentions of their kind-hearted in- 
structors, who devoted all their time and 
all their talents to promote their welfare, 
tetnporal and eternal. After receiving 
much kind attention, and giving a friendly 
fkrewell, I left the place with a rose in 
my button-hole, and a grateful heart ih 
my bosom. 

In returning home, I began to muse 
on the carpet, the offering of affection from 
the young people to their kind benefac- 
tresses, entertaining no doubt that in fu- 
ture years it would be regarded by the 
latter with much complacency, and with 
aflfectionate solicitude for the welfare of 
those who presented it. In imagination, 
I saw it spread out in all its glowing 
colours and goodly dimensions, while an 
assembled company were gazing on its 
varied designs ; and, in fancy, I heard 
the following audible observations : — 

" Years have rolled away since our 
grrateful young pupils presented us with 
this elegant and substantial token of their 
regard. They are now scattered about 
in. the world : some are near us, and some 
are remote from us ; but all are reraem- 
l>ered by us with affection. 



" Often, when gazing on these different 
squares, we recall to our memory the dif- 
ferent characters of those by whom they 
were worked. They had their failings, but 
we strive to remember only the qualities 
we jican commend. Look at the roses 
there! Ai*e they not beautiful? She 
whos? willing fingers wrought them had 
an affectionate spirit. Though cheerful 
in her disposition, she was well aware of 
the fleeting nature of worldly things. 
There was a dash of serious thought 
even in her buoyancy, and she was ever 
ready to turn from the fading flowers 
around her to the unfading Rose of 
Sharon. 

" What think you of the poppy and 
other flowers yonder, that so sweetly har- 
monize with the gay dreams of youth? 
They remind us of one who was ever 
hopeful. The ftiture was always bright 
and fair with her. May it ever remain 
so ; and should it be otherwise, and het 
path through the world be a chequered 
one, may its passing gloom be followed 
by eternal glory. 

" We always liked this group with the 
lily in it, and we always loved the young 
friend who fashioned it. She has flung 
her flowers around in great variety, and 
we regard them as emblems of her liberal 
spirit. Meekness and piety are beyond 
price, and she possessed them both. It 
may be said of pious young people as it 
was of the lilies of the field, that ' Solo- 
mon, in all his glory, was not arrayed 
like one of these,* Luke xii. 27. 

" Those flowers there, tulips and 
others, are rather showy. They were 
intended to be so; for a large carpet 
will bear bold and high-coloured flowers. 
The young friend who wrought them, 
gave us much satisfaction by her habits 
of reflection and seriousness on eternal 
things. She loved her books and her 
Bible, and she loved Him also who *is 
able to save them to the uttermost that 
come unto God by him, seeing he ever 
liveth to malfe intercession for them,' 
Heb. vii. 25. 

" We should be sorry to part with that 
square on the left there, though, were we 
to do so, it would not prevent us from 
affectionately remembering a dear young 
friend, whose warm-hearted love and 
cheerful obedience were to us a source 
of unfeigned pleasure. It is true, that 
at times her heart got the better of her 
head, and once — but we will tell *no 
tales out of school,' though, after all, 
the fault was not great; otherwise it 
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would not have made us, in spite of 
ourselvesi love her more than ever. 

"These convolvuluses in the group 
here, do credit to her who placed them 
on the carpet. Timid yet light-hearted 
she was ; now fearful as a fawn, and^^now 
playful as a friskv kid. Arch and witty 
and wise heyond her years, she won the 
love and confidence of her schoolfellows. 
Oh, she was a dear creature! for in all 
the keenness of her satire and the wild- 
ness of her wit, she never wdunded any 
one willingly. While a schoolfellow was 
sad, she never could he happy. 

"You are looking at the group of 
flowers on the square near the centre. 
We often look on them, and we hope 
that she who depicted them in such glow- 
ing colours is strewing flowers in the 
pathway of all around her, not only by 
ner sweetness of temper and general kind- 
ness, but also by showing how pleasantly 
cheerfulness and piety may walk toge- 
ther. She has mercifully been led to 
know Him, whom to know is life eternal ; 
and she is anxious for others to possess 
that which aflbrds her so much of con- 
solation and joy.*' 

No doubt I should thus have continued 
my musings, mingling together confus- 
edlv the squares of worked carpeting, 
and attaching to those who wrought them 
such qualities as my fancy presented to 
me, however widely apart from the truth; 
but being suddenly accosted by a friend 
and engaged in conversation, the carpet, 
the young people, the company, and the 
imaginary speaker, all vanished away. 

Having given you my simple narration, 
what else can I desire than that the good 
qualities which I have fancifully attached 
to the industrious youthful throng whom 
I visited may be really possessed by them ; 
and that, profiting by the Christian in- 
structions they receive, they may prove, 
not merely ornaments, but blessings to 
society. 

And now, my dear young friends, who- 
ever, whatever, and wherever you are, 
who are receiving the advantages of edu- 
cation, are you, while gaining the ac- 
complishments of life, anxious to obtain 
also useful and practical information ; and 
above all things, while you are acquiring 
worldly wisdom, are you desirous to be- 
come wise unto salvation ? 

Instructors and instructresses of youth, 
are you duly mindful of the present and 
future welfare of the young immortals 
committed to your care ? Are they, are 
you, and am I, in the midst of things tem- 



poral, earnestly, perseveringly, and un- 
ceasingly looking forward to the things 
that are eternal? 



ARE YOU BUILDING FOR ETERNITY ? 

What is wisdom? Is it not this — 
the pursuing of a good end by the best 
means? Then religion is wisdom. It 
is not merely the glorious object which 
it seeks, that proves it such, for every 
kind of false religion professes to lead to 
heaven; nor yet is it some degree of 
activity in the pursuit of this object — the 
foolish as well as the wise builder raised 
a house: it is th« means which it em- 
ploys that stamps its character — ^its simple 
obedience to the commands of Christ, its 
earnest labouring after salvation in God's 
way and manner. And such a religion 
can never fail us. That man is "wise 
unto salvation," who thus seeks it 
" Blessed is that servant, whom his Lord 
when he cometh shall find so doing," 
Matt. xxiv. 46. "He doeth the will of 
God;" and though "the world passeth 
away," he " abideth for ever." 

But let us not mistake. The parable 
of the two builders was intended to show 
us the necessity of practical religion, and 
it solemnly warns us against trymg our 
profession of it by any other test than by 
our works; but it does not ascribe our 
salvation to any thing that we can do. On 
the contrary, it gives to something out 
of man all the glory of his safety. Why 
could not the rushing floods shake the 
house of the wise builder? Because it 
was better built than the other? No: 
simply because it rested on a better 
foundation. " It fell not ; for it was 
founded on a rock." It was the rock, 
and the rock alone, which saved it. 

We may learn, therefore, the folly of 
that religion which trusts for salvation 
in itself. And yet this is precisely the 
character of the religion which thousands 
make their confidence. Ask the great 
multitude who call themselves after the 
name of Christ, where their hope of hea- 
ven rests : they all speak of Christ as 
the only Saviour, but their answer shows 
that the ground of their hope is not in 
him : it is in themselves ; in their faith, 
their knowledge, their experience, their 
righteousness ; in something that can no 
more bear the weight of an immortal 
soul, than a quicksand can support a 
temple, or a reed bear up the heavens. 

On what, brethren, is your hope found- 
ed ? Are you building on a rock, or on 
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the earth? To ascertain this point, you 
must ask no longer the questions which 
were before pressed on you. The inquiry 
now must be. Have I ever seen the utter 
insufficiency of all I can do to blot out 
my sins or save my soul ? Am I casting 
entirely away my own righteousness as a 
ground of dependence, and resting only 
on the perfect righteousness, the aton- 
ing blood, the love, the grace, the power 
of Christ? Do I feel that were he to 
fail me, I should be overwhelmed at 
last in inevitable ruin? And am I sure 
that he will never fail me: that he is 
a *' precious corner-stone, a sure founda- 
tion?" 

It may be that your conscience mis- 
gives you, or rather that the Holy Spirit 
is at this moment discovering to you the 
rottenness of your hopes, the madness of 
your expectations. It may be that, feel- 
ing your house shake, you may be ready 
to ask, "What must I do to be saved?" 
The question is very easily answered. 
What advice should you give to a stranger 
whom you should discover, in summer, 
building in a water course, on a spot 
which you knew would become in winter 
the bed of a torrent? What should you 
say to your brother or your friend, who 
had laid the foundation of a dwelling on 
shifting sand? Would you recommend 
him to adorn, or alter, or even attempt 
to strengthen his walls ? No ; your lan- 
guage would be, " Down with it, down 
with it,, even to the ground." The same 
advice we give to you. Painful and hu- 
miliating as may be the step, renounce 
your present hopes. Begin anew. Place 
Yourselves in the situation of men who 
have a long eternity before them, without 
having made the slightest provision for 
it. Flee to Jesus Christ for safety, as 
though you had never before heard of his 
name; and flee to him at once, as though 
this very night the rains were to descend 
and the floods to swell, as though this 
very night death and judgment were to 
come. The Lord hath " laid in Zion for 
a foundation, a stone, a tried stone :" it 
is Christ the Lord. He tells you that 
"he that believeth in him shall not make 
haste, shall never be confounded." He 
tells you, too, that if not resting on him, 
not " rooted and grounded" in him, you 
must fall. " Judgment," he says, " will 
I lay to the line, and righteousness to the 
plummet : and the hail shall sweep away 
the refuge of lies, and the waters shall 
overflow the hiding-place," Isa. xxviii. 17. 
— Rev, C, Bradley. 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE STRUCTURE AND 
GROWTH OP THE CRUSTACEA; 

OR, THE CRAB, LOBSTER, AND OTHER 
ALLIED SPECIES. 

paet hi. 

In our previous papers, we have only 
noticed some of the leading forms of the 
group of Crustacea, termed Malacos-' 
traca, A few observations on the second 
group, to which we have said the term 
Entomostraca, or shell-covered insects, is 
applied, may not be unacceptable. 

Latreille dx\\die%' the Entomostr oca into 
two great groups, namely, Branchiopoda, 
literally, gill-footed, the fringed limbs 
serving as aerating organs ; and Poecilo^ 
podttj {froiKiXoQf poecilosy varied,) in which 
the limbs assume different forms, accord- 
ing to the use required. 

The entomostraca are all aquatic, and, 
for the most part, (as far as we know of 
British species at least,) the inhabitants 
of fresh waters. The greater number 
are microscopic. It is in stagnant waters 
that we commonly find these creatures, 
and that in multitudes ; yet many exist 
in the purer water of rivers and streams, 
and may be found abundantly in that 
with which the houses of the metropolis 
are supplied. 

Microscopic plants and animalcules, 
and the dead of their own race, serve 
them as food, while they in turn are the 
prey of the hydra and aquatic larvse. 

Many, if not all, as the Cyclops (com- 
mon in every ditch) and Daphnia, un- 
dergo transformations in their progress 
from the egg to maturity; and in this 
respect there is considerable agreement 
between them and the Epizoa, or external 
parasitic animals; nor less so in many 
other important details. The females, for 
example, are usually furnished with a sac, 
or sac-like appendages, for the recep- 
tion of the eggs, and in which they are 
hatched. In the genus Aptu, the eleventh 
pair of legs have their first joints ex- 
panded into two discs, which, closing, 
form a sort of bivalve chamber, in which 
the eggs are contained. 

The Branchiopoda Entomostraca first 
claim our notice. 

The appearance of these curious little 
creatures, enclosed in a shelly covering, 
cannot but excite curiosity. Many, in- 
deed, are so like minute shells, that a 
person ignorant of the characters of the 
inhabitants would never suspect their 
true station and affinities in the animal 
kingdom. The singular aspect of those 
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iniMt-Uke orutUTM, covertd wtth a ihiU, 
BUggested to Multer the name Enlomot- 

The term Branchiopoda, applied ta the 
first geclioD, is, as ve have s^d, given in 
Elusion to the swimming legs being fur- 
niihed with branchial fringes, which are 
Been to be in peipetual motion. In this 
Kclion, the limbs, with few exceptions, are 
all organs of aquatic locomotion. Their 
number varies : in some, it is six ; in 
others, twenty, forty-two, or even more 
than a hundred. 

The shell which covers these minute 
animals is often delicately transparent, 
and in the form of a buckler, or bivalve 
shell, liVe that of a muscle in miniature, per- 
mitting not only the enclosed animal, but 
even its internal organization, to be per- 
ceived. In general, there is only a single 
eye, Henoe the title Moaoculus, formerly 
apphed to the group — a generic name. 

The tmiltitudes of some species in stag- 
nant water are ollen so great as to tinge 
it with their own colour. Thus the Daph- 
nia pultx has been seen in such myriads 
as to give to the water of a pond the 
colour of blood. 

The powers of reproduction in these 
minute creatures are astonishing. The 
female of Ci/clops guadricornii, common 
in the ordinary water of London, will lay 
eight times every three months, and up- 
iratds of forty eega each time; and as 
the females reproduce at the age of about 
three months, the number of which one 
female will be the progenitor, within the 

These animals resist cold with singular 
facility. They have been purpose); frozen 
im water congealed to ice, and on its 
being melted, most of them appeared as 
active and vigorous as before. They also 
endure to be dried, though not for many 
minutes. Jurine found that out of twelve 
individuals, dried for fifteen minutes, five 
only recovered on being restored to the 
water ; and that twelve, kept dry for 
twenty-five minutes, all perished. 

Yet, as in seasons of drought the 
pools and ditches which they inhabit are 
so cDSiRionly dried up, it is certun that 
they will ret^n life, l)uried in the mud, 
as long as any moisture remains, becom- 
ing aetive when the rain falls; but when 
the mud hardens, they perish. Strauss, 
however, states that the eggs do not 
perish even then, as do the parents, but 
will be hatched four or five days after 
being placed in water. 

These animals grow, end change their 



shallB or hernj investment, like the crab 
or bhsler; the frequency of their' exu- 
viations depending on the season of the 
year and the prt^esaive development of 
the body. The exuviation which takes 

SI ace at each moult is very complete, 
[ot only does the shell of the body fall 
off, but the sheath of the fine brancbiv 
and of the minutest filaments of the an- 

We shall now introduce the figures of 
a few species, in order to show the general 
cliaraclera of form which these curious 
creatures display, as well as the changes 
exhibited by the young in the pr*^resa 
of their development. 




As examples of this group, we may in- 
stance the bapknia puUx and Cypria pw 
bera. The Dapknia pulex is often ex- 
tremely abunduit in ponds covered with 
duck-weed, {Lemna,) and sometames, as 
already slated, gi^'es to the water the tinge 
of blood. The Cy-pris pubera is found 
in pure stagnant water, and is very active 
in its movements. I ts singular tail is freely 
movable, the insect extruding it from the 
shell at pleasure. The food of the C^prit 
consists of dead animal matter and con- 
fervffi. Strauss says, that he never saw 
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them attack living animals when these 
were well and strong, hut he has frequently 
seen them attack worms when wounded 
and weak. Though dead animal matter is 
their choice, they will not, he adds, eat 
it when putrid. There is reason to sup- 
pose that they often prey upon each 
other. Both are very minute. 

The second group of Entomostracay 
(termed Poecilopoda,) closely resemhle 
the external parasitic animals, (Epizoa.) 
They adhere to the bodies of various 
tenants of the water, as fishes, porpoises, 
etc., upon whose juices they feea. Hence 
tlie mouth is adapted for suction instead 
of mastication ; the anterior limbs are 
formed for prehension, while the rest are 
at the same time organs of progression 
and aeration. 

The eyes are two in number ; the body 
is covered with a shell, consisting some- 
times of a single buckler-like carapace ; 
in others, it is divided ifito sections. Two 
of the antennae in many are modified 
into pincers, and are used as such in 
securing a firm attachment. 

To this section belongs the genus Ar- 
ffulus, in which the buckler is oval, 
notched behind, and covering nearly the 
wliole of the body. The transparency of 
the body permits the internal structure 
to be perceived. The Argulus foliacetts 
infests frogs, tadpoles, trouts, perches, 
pikes, and other fresh-water fishes. It 
is about two and a half lines in length. 
The anterior limbs are furnished with 
suckers. 

Another genus in this section is Cali- 
gus, which contains numerous species, all 
parasitic. 

A species of the genus Cecrops is found 
on the branchiae of the tunny and turbot. 

The lobster has its gills infested with 
a species of Ocythoe^ (0. astace.) This 
singular little creature offers to the un- 
aided sight two arched wing-like lobes, 
one on each side of the bd&y, which re- 
sembles a horse^shoe in figure, and be- 
tween these are two egg>sacs, terminating 
the body. Examined by a microscope, 
we observe a head with two eyes, two 
short lateral antennae fringed, a circular 
sucking mouth, a thorax of four seg- 
ments, and five pairs of limbs, of which 
the anterior are terminated by a hook. 
The abdomen is five-ringed. The lateral 
expansions appear to be only the ex- 
cessive development of the fourth ring of 
the thorax, in consequence of superabun- 
dance of nutriment, which accumulates 
there. 



MM. Audouin and Milne-Edwards have 
never seen any specimens destitute of 
egg-sacs; but in a cluster lately ex- 
amined by ourselves, we found numbers 
destitute of these appendages. Colour, 
pale rose, passing to yellowish on the 
lateral expansions. Length, about half a 
line, by nearly three lines broad. 

Among the Pcecilopodaj but in a sec- 
tion by itself, Latreille, in Cuvier*s R^gne 
Animal, places the huge king-crab, {Li- 
mulus polyphemuSi) and several allied 
species. These crabs are, however, struc- 
turally the representatives of a distinct 
order, and are so regarded by Milne- 
Edwards, Fabricius, and others, and also 
by Latreille himself in his work on "Na- 
tural Groups." 

In this order,' {Ziphosura,) the mouth is 
not adapted for suction ; but the haunches 
or basal joints of the first six pairs of 
limbs, bristling with short spines, perform 
the office of jaws. The total number of 
limbs is twenty-two. The ten first, with 
the exception of the two anterior in the 
males, are terminated by pincers, and 
are, as well as the two following, concealed 
beneath an extensive semi-lunar buckler 
or anterior carapace. These two have 
the form of leaflets, as have the ten fol- 
lowing also, which are branchial, and con- 
cealed beneath a posterior buckler, which 
terminates in a movable spike of great 
hardness. 

The bucklers are arched above; the 
eyes are four; two large and oval, with 
numerous facettes situated laterally, each 
on the outer side of a longitudinal keel, 
on the upper surface of the first buckler. 
The two other eyes are small, close to- 
gether, and placed at the extremity of a 
middle keel common to both portions. 

The king-crab is a native of the Mo- 
luccas, and attains two feet or more in 
length. The savages employ its spike- 
like tail as a weapon in their sanguinary 
contests ; and a dreadful weapon it makes 
when headed on a shafi;. As the king- 
crab traverses the shore, its legs, from 
the expansion of the shells or bucklers, 
are not visible. 

The eggs of this or an allied species, 
are esteemed a delicacy in China. Fossil 
relics of extinct species, some of huge 
size, have been discovered. 

The strange fossils termed TVilobites, 
belong to the crustacean section of the 
animal kingdom, but to an extinct 
type. In some points, they approach 
Limulus, but many, in the power of roll- 
ing up which they evidently possessed. 
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af^ree with the OnUcutf (wood-louse.) 
Whether they possessed limhs or not, is 
still a query : no vestiges can he detected. 

In England the transition limestone of 
Dudley affords many interesting species; 
and one is found, hut rarely, in the black 
marble at Ashford, Derbyshire. 

Here we conclude our sketch of the 
Crustacea, beings which offer to the ob- 
servant mind much to interest and much 
to admire. M. 



CONFUCIUS. 

In literary engagements Confucius holds 
a distinguished part. He was nearly 
contemporary with Herodotus, the father 
of Grecian history ; and it is stated, that 
since his era, the Chinese empire has 
been repeatedly dismembered, and again 
restored to its integrity; its sceptre has 
passed through the hands of many fami- 
lies or dynasties ; it has been a prey to 
many intestine divisions and revolutions, 
and it has been twice subdued by a fo- 
reign foe : but the reverence of the go- 
vernment for the name and institutions 
of Confucius has survived every change. 
Even now, under the sway of that com- 
paratively illiterate and warlike race 
which conquered the empire in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, and still holds 
it in subjection, several individuals re- 
cognised as the actual heirs and repre- 
sentatives of the sage are decorated with 
honorary distinctions, and maintained in 
a state of respectable independence at 
the public charge. Schools and colleges 
for the instruction of the people in his 
doctrines continue to flourish in every 
part of the empire ; a competent acquaint- 
ance with his writings continues to be 
an indispensable qualification for civil 
office* 



ST. KILDA.— Pakx VI. 

The agriculture of St. Kilda is as 
primitive as all the other customs and 
modes of industry in the island. The 
soil, for the most part, is a mixture of 
moss and gravel, very thin and sharp ; 
and, as before said, from being spread 
out on a table of rock, to which the heat 
of the sun quickly penetrates, vegetation 
shoots up upon it rapidly, and yields a 
very grateful return, llie only grains 
sown are oats and barley, and the return 
is in general about twenty-fold. The 
barley is larger than ihat produced in 
any of Ihe other WQstero isluudTS j show- 



ing in this, as well as in the excellence of 
the pasture already noticed, a propor- 
tionate superiority of soil — or rather, 
perhaps, of climate, from the cause above 
stated. Potatoes have recently been in- 
troduced, and when their cultivation is 
properly understood, must prove a most 
wholesome and valuable addition to the 
store of food. 

The inhabitants use no plough, but a 
kind of crooked spade, long and narrow, 
with a ledge on one side for pressure with 
the foot, exactly similar to the spades 
still used in remote parts of the Scottish 
highlands, and almost the whole of Ire- 
land, llieir harrows are of wood, with 
one row of wooden teeth in front, and 
long tangles of sea-weed hanging from the 
rest behind, to scatter and pulverize the 
clods which the teeth have met and 
broken. The scarcity of wood occasions 
the use of this substitute for full sets of 
teeth, there being neither tree nor shrub 
of any kind on the whole island. Those 
who have not harrows, use rakes instead, 
and sometimes a mall, or club, to pound 
and reduce the clods to powder. They 
spread the manure, collected as above 
described, on the surface of the ground 
before digging it, and are very attentive 
during the progress of vegetation, to pre- 
serve their crops from all kinds ofh^eeds. 
They do not reap their grain with sickles, 
but are in the habit of pulling it up by 
the roots, for sake of the straw ; a very 
hurtful practice, not only becaus^ it tears 
up also and destroys the soft herbage, 
that makes so sweet a pasture for cattle 
after the reaped fields are cleared of their 
grain ; but because the stubble is a first- 
rate fructifier of the soil, by admitting, 
through its innumerable pipes, the atmo- 
spheric air to the depth to which its roots 
have penetrated, and forming of itself a 
not inconsiderable manure, when after- 
wards dug or ploughed down. 

The harvest is generally early, and 
over by the end of August — a beneficent 
provision of Providence, as, were it later, 
the crops would be almost destroyed by 
the violence of the immediately succeeding 
equinoctial gales. The only land under 
cultivation, is all close around the village, 
and is portioned out among the inhabit- 
ants, according to their numbers. It 
consists of ten large permanent divisions, 
called after the names of persons remark- 
able in the island's past history ; and 
under these the subdivisions fluctuate, as 
numbers and other circumstances may 
determine. The custom of cultivating 
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gardens is yet but little known, or at 
least but little followed — a branch of 
economy and source of comfort, which it 
is to be hoped the attention of the poor 
people will soon be directed to, as the 
soil and climate are well adapted to the 
rearing of most kinds of wholesome 
kitchen vegetables. They are also with- 
out domestic fowls, another great source 
of comfort and emolument, which they 
might without any difficulty enjoy. 
Ducks, geese, and the common hen, 
would thrive exceedingly well in the 
island, and almost maintain themselves 
by their own industry in gathering food. 
So also would pigs, with which they are 
equally unacquainted. The only native 
land-birds are, eagles, hawks, plovers, 
crows, wrens, stone-chackers, crakers ; 
and, which is rather remarkable in so 
desert a spot, the cuckoo. 

There is but one species of manufac- 
ture — a coarse kind of woollen cloth, 
which the women spin with distaffs, and 
weave themselves : generally assembling 
to spin in one another's houses, and 
gossiping, singing, and making verses, 
to cheer them through their tasks. The 
cloth thus manufactured, they thicken 
upon flakes, or mats of hay, twisted and 
woven together in small ropes, kneading 
it hard first with their hands, and then 
with their feet, and pursuing this occu- 
pation in groups together, chanting a 
song in chorus to regulate their motions, 
and one of their number acting as prime 
chan tress, to strike the key-note to the 
whole. 

The only fuel used by the St. Kildans 
is turf, cut and dried in the summer 
months, and of which the island fortu- 
nately yields abundance. There is also 
cast yearly upon their shores a consi- 
derable quantity of drift-wood, wafted 
thither by those ocean currents, which 
nature employs as one of the chief means 
of distributing her various productions to 
the climes and races that stand in need 
of them. 

**The sea-fowl," says Mr. Martin, "are, 
first, gairfowl, being the stateliest as well 
as the largest sort, and above the size of 
a solan goose, of a black colour, red 
about the eyes, a large white spot under 
each, a long broad bill ; it stands stately, 
its whole body erected, its wings short; 
flies not at all; lays its egg upon the 
bare rock, which, if taken away, she lays 
no more for that year ; she is whole-footed, 
and has the hatching-spot upon her breast, 
that is, a bare spot from which the feathers 



have fallen off with the heat in hatching ; 
its egg is twice as big as that of a solan 
goose, and is variously spotted, black, 
green, and dark ; it comes without regard 
to any wind ; appears on the first day of 
May, and goes away about the middle of 
June. 

"The solan goose, as some imagine, 
from the Irish word sou ^ler, corrupted 
and adapted to the Scottish language, 
qui oculis irretortis e longinquo respicit 
pradam, equals a common goose in big- 
ness ; is by measure, from the tip of the 
bill to the extremity of the foot, thirty- 
four inches long, and to the end of the tail, 
thirty-nine; the wings extend very far, 
there being seventy*two inches distance 
betwixt the extreme tips ; its bill is long, 
straight, of a dark colour, a little crooked* 
at the point; behind. the eyes the skin of 
the side of the head is bare of feathers ; 
the ears small ; the eyes hazel- coloured ; 
it hath four toes ; the feet and legs black 
as far as they are bare ; the plumage is 
like that of a goose. The colour of the 
old ones is white all over, excepting the 
extreme tips of the wings, which are 
black, and the top of the head, which is 
yellow, as some think the effect of age. 
The young ones are of a hard brown co- 
lour, turning white after they are a year 
old. Its egg somewhat less than that of 
a land goose, small at each end, and casts 
a thick scurf, and has little or no yolk. 
The inhabitants are accustomed to drink 
it raw, having, from experience, found it 
very pectoral and cephalic. The solan 
geese hatch by turns. When it returns 
from its fishing, it carries five or six 
herrings in its gorget, all entire and un- 
digested. Upon its arrival at the nest, 
the hatching fowl puts its head into the 
fisher's throat, and pulls out the fish with 
its bill, as with a pincer, and that with 
very great noise, which I had occasion 
frequently to observe. They continue to 
pluck grass for their nests from their 
coming in March till the young fowl is 
ready to fly in August or September, ac- 
cording as the inhabitants take or leave 
the first or second eggs. It is remarkable, 
they never pluck grass but in a windy 
day ; the reason the inhabitants give for 
this is, that a windy day is their vacation 
from fishing, and they bestow it upon 
this employment, which proves fatal to 
many of them; for after their fatigue, 
they often fall asleep, and the inhabit- 
ants, taking the opportunity, are ready 
at hand to knock them on the head. 
Their food is herring, mackerel, and syes. 
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English hooks are often found in the 
stomachs hoth of young and old solan 
geese, though none of this kind are used 
nearer than the isles twenty leagues dis- 
tant; this must happen, either from the 
fish pulling away the hooks in those isles, 
and tlien goin? to St. Kilda, or by their 
beinff carried thither by the old geese. 

" The solan geese are always the surest 
sign of herrings, for wherever the one is 
seen the other is never far oiT. There is 
a tribe of barren solan geese which have 
no nests, and sit upon the bare rock. 
These are not the young fowls of a year 
old, whose dark colour would soon dis- 
tinguish them, but uld ones, in all things 
like the rest. These have a province, 
as it were, allotted them ; and are in a 
separate state, having a rock two hundred 
paces distant from i^l others ; neither do 
they meddle with, or approach to those 
hatching, or any other fowl. They sym- 
pathise and fish together. This was told 
me by the inhabitants, and afterwards 
confirmed several times by my own ob- 
servation. 

'' The solan geese have always some 
of their number keeping sentry in the 
night ; and if they are surprised, as it 
often happens, all the flock are taken one 
afler another; but if the sentinel be 
awake at the approach of the creeping 
fowlers, and hear a noise, it cries softly, 
' Grog, grog,' at which the flock move 
not ; but if the sentinel sees or hears the 
fowler approaching, he cries quickly, 
' Bir, bir,' which should seem to im- 
port danger, since, immediately after, the 
whole tribe take wing, leaving the fowler 
alone on the rock to return home, all his 
labour for that night being spent in vain. 
Apollonius Tyanaeus might have here 
found a large field of diversion, who is 
said to have travelled over many king^ 
doms, to learn the language of beasts 
and birds. 

" Besides this way of stealing upon them 
in the night time, they are also caught 
in common gins of horse-hair, from which 
they struggle less to extricate themselves 
than any other fowl, notwithstanding 
their size and strength. They are also 
caught in the herring laches, with a board 
set on purpose to float above water : upon 
it a herring is fixed, which the goose per- 
ceiving, flies up to a competent height, 
till, finding himself in a straight Tine 
above the fish, he bends his course perpen- 
dicidar, piercing the air as an arrow from 
a bow, hits the board, into which he runs 
his bill with all his force, and is irre- 



coverably taken. The aolui goose com«s 
about the middle of March, with a south- 
west wind, warm snow, or rain ; and goet 
away according as the inhabitants^ deter- 
mine the time, that is, by taking awny 
or leaving its eggs, whether at l£e first, 
second, or third time he lays. 

** The fulmar in bigness equals the 
malls of the second rate : its wings yery 
long, the outside of which are of a greyish 
white colour, the inside and breast all 
white ; a thick bill two inches long, 
crooked, and prominent at the end, with 
wide nostrils in the middle, all of a pale 
colour 4 the upper mandible, or jaw, 
hangs over the lower on both sides, and 
at the point; the feet pale, not very 
broad, with sharp toes, and a back toe ; 
it picks food out of the backs of living 
whales ; it, as is said, uses sorrel with it, 
for both are found in its nests. It lays 
its egg commonly the first, second, or 
third of May, which is larger than a 
solan goose egg, of a white colour, and 
very thin ; the shell is so very tender 
that it breaks in pieces if the season 
prove rainy. When the egg is once taken 
away, it lays no more that year like 
other fowl. The young ones are hatched 
in the middle of June, and are ready to 
take wing before the twentieth July. It 
comes in November, the sure messenger 
of evil tidings, being always accompanied 
with boisterous west winds, great snow, 
rain, or hail; and is the only searfowl 
that stays here all the year, except the 
month of September and part of Octo- 
ber. The inhabitants prefer this, whether 
young or old, to all other. The old is of 
a delicate taste, is a mixture of fat and 
lean ; the •flesh white ; no blood to be 
found but in the head and neck. The 
young is all fat except the bones, having 
no blood but in the head ; and when the 
young fulmar is ready to take wing, upon 
being approached, he ejects a quantity of 
pure oil out at his bill, and will be cer- 
tain to hit any that attack him in the 
face, though seven paces distant. This 
he uses by way of defence ; but the in- 
habitants take care to prevent it by sur- 
prising the fowl behind, having for this 
purpose a wooden dish fixed to the end 
of their rods, which they hold before his 
bill as he spouts out the oil; they sur- 
prise him also from behind, by taking 
hold of his bill, which they tie with a 
thread, and upon their return home they 
untie it, with a dish under it to receive 
the oil. This oil is sometimes of a red- 
dish, sometimes of a yellow colour, and 
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the inhabitants aad other islanders jput a 
great value upon it, and use it as a ca- 
tholicon for diseases, espeoially for pains 
in the bones, stitches, etc. Some in the 
adjacent isles use it as an aperient, others 
as an emetic: it is hot in quality, and 
forces its passage through any wooden 
vessel. 

" The fulmar is a sure prognosticatbr 
of the west wind. If it comes to land, 
no west wind is to be expected for some 
time ; but if it keeps at sea, or goes to 
sea from the land, whether the wind blow 
from the south, north, or east, or whether 
it is a perfect calm, his keeping the sea 
is always a certain presage of an ap- 
poaching west wind. From this quarter 
he is observed to return with his prey. 
Its egg is large as that of a solan goose, 
white in colour, sharp at one end, some- 
what blunt at the other. 

" The scraber, so called in St. Kilda — 
in the Farn islands, puffinet—in Holland, 
the Greenland dove — ^has a small bill, 
sharp pointed, a little crooked at the end, 
and prominent ; it is as large as a pigeon, 
its whole body being black, except a 
white spot on each wing; its egg grey, 
sharp at one end, and blunt at the other. 
It comes in the month of March, and 
in the night-time, without regard to any 
wind. It is never to be seen but in the 
night, being all the day either abroad at 
fishing, or upon its nest, which it digs 
very far imder ground, from whence it 
never comes in day-light. It picks its 
food out of the living whale, with which, 
they say, it uses sorrel, and both are 
found in its nest. The young puffin is 
fat as the young fulmar, and goes away 
in August, if its first egg be spared. 

" The lavy, so called by the inhabitants 
of St. Kilda^by the Welsh, guillem — is 
nearly as big as a duck; its head and 
upper side of the neck all down- 
wards of a dark brown, the breast 
white, the bill straight and sharp point- 
ed; the upper chop hanging over the 
lower; its feet and claws black. Its 
egg in bigness is near to that of a 
goose egg, sharp at one end and blunt 
at the other; the colour of it prettily 
mixed with green and black ; others of 
them are of a pale colour, with red and 
brown streaks; but the latter is very 
rare. This egg, for ordinary food, is, by 
the inhabitants and others, preferred 
above all the eggs had here. This fowl 
comes with a south-west wind, if fair, 
the twentieth of February; the time of 
its going away depends upon the inhabit- 



^ts taking or leaving its first* second, 
or third egg. If it stays upon land for 
the space of three days without intermis- 
sion, it is a sign of southerly wind and 
fair weather ; but if it goes to sea before 
the third expires, it is then the sign of a 
storm. 

'^The bird by the inhabitants called 
the falk — the raaoivbill, in the west of 
England — the awk, in the north —^ the 
murre, in Cornwall — alea koeri — is a sise 
less than the lavy. Its head, neck, back, 
and tail, black; the inside, toward the 
middle of the throat, white; the throat, 
under the chin, of a dusky black; be- 
yond the nostrils, in the upper jaw, is a 
furrow deeper than that in the coulter- 
neb ; the upper chop crooked at the end, 
and hangs over the lower, both having 
transverse furrows. It lays its eggs in 
May ; its young take wing the middle of 
July, if the inhabitants do not determine 
its stay longer, by taking the egg, which 
in bigness is next to the lavy or guillem 
egg, and is variously spotted; sharp at 
one end, and blunt at the other. 

*' The bowger, so called by those in St. 
Kilda — coulter-neb by those in the Farn 
islands — ^and in Cornwall, pope — is of 
the size of a pigeon ; its bill short, broad, 
and compressed sidewise, contrary to the 
bills of ducks; of a triangular figure, 
and ending in a sharp point ; the upper 
jaw arcuate, and crooked at the point. 
The nostrils are long holes produced by 
the aperture of the mouth; the hill is of 
two colours, near the head of an ash 
coloiur, and red towards the point; the 
feet are yellow ; the claws of a dark blue ; 
the whole back black ; breast and belly 
white. They breed in holes under ground, 
and come with a south-west wind about 
the twenty-second of March, lay their 
eggs the twenty-second of April, and pro- 
duce the fowl the twenty-second of May, 
if their first egg be not taken away. It 
is sharp atone end, and blunt at the other. 

''The assilag is as large as a linnet; 
black bill, wide nostrils at the upper part, 
crooked at the point, like a fulmar's bill. 
It comes about the twenty-second of 
March, without any regard to winds, lays 
its egg about the twentieth of May, and 
produces the fowl towards the middle of 
October; then goes away about the end 
of November, 

" There are three sorts of sea- malls 
here: the first of a grey colour, like a 
goose; the second, considerably less, and 
of a grey colour ; and the third sort 
white, and less in size than a tame duck. 
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The inhabitants call it reddag. It comes 
the fifteenth of April, with a south-west 
wind, lays its egg about the middle of 
May, and goes away in the month of 
August. 

" The zinna, or sea-pie, by the inha- 
bitants called trilichan, comes in May, 
goes away in August. If it comes the 
beginning of May, it is a sign of a good 
summer; if later, the contrary is ob- 
served. This fowl is cloven-footed, and 
consequently swims not. 

"It is observed of all the sea-fowls 
here, that they are fattest in time of 
hatching, except the solan geese. 

''Every fowl lays an egg three different 
times, except the gairfowl and fulmar, 
which lay but once. If the first or second 
egg be taken away, every fowl lays but 
one other egg that year, except the sea- 
malls, and they ordinarily lay the third 
egg, whether the first and second be 
taken away or no. 

''The inhabitants observe, that when 
the April moon goes far in May, the 
fowls are ten or twelve days later in lay- 
ing their eggs than ordinarily they used 
to be. 

" The inhabitants likewise say, that, of 
these fowls, there first come over some 
spies, as harbingers, especially of the 
solan geese, towering about the islands 
where the nests are ; and that, when they 
have made a review thereof, they fly 
away, and in two or three days after, the 
whole tribe are seen coming. Whither 
the fowls fiy, and where they speiid their 
winter, the inhabitants are utterly igno- 
rant of. 

"The inhabitants, I must tell you, run 
no small danger in quest of these fowls 
and eggs ; insomuch, that I fear it would 
be thought an hyperbole to relate the 
inaccessibleness, steepness, and height of 
those formidable rocKs which they ven- 
ture to climb. I myself have seen some 
of them climb up the corner of a rock 
with their backs to it, making use only 
of their heels and elbows, without any 
other assistance ; and they have this way 
acquired a dexterity in climbing, beyond 
any I ever yet saw. Necessity has made 
them apply themselves to this, and cus- 
tom has perfected them in it, so that it is 
become familiar to them almost from their 
cradles. The young boys, at three years 
old, begin to climb the walls of houses. 
Their frequent discourses of climbing, to- 
gether with the fatal end of several in 
the exercise of it, is the same to them as 
that of iightiiig and killing is with sol- 



diers^ and is become as familiar, and 
less formidable to them than othennse 
it would be. I saw two young men, to 
whose share the lots fell in June last, for 
taking the nest of a hawk, which was on 
a high rock above the sea, bringing home 
the hawks in a few minutes, without any 
assistance at all. 

"Their dogs are likewise very dex- 
terous in climbing, and bringing out from 
their holes those fowls which build their 
nests far under ground, such as the scrap 
her, puffinet, etc., which they carry in 
their teeth to their masters, letting them 
fall upon the ground before them, though 
asleep." 

We shall now content ourselves with 
merely expressing a wish, that these 
pages may be instrumental in exciting 
a kind interest in these people, and sus- 
taining it in activity, until they shall be 
placed on a level, in the scale of inteUi- 
gence and civilization, with their more 
favoured brethren of the nearer and better 
frequented isles. In addition to what 
private or publicly concerted beneficence 
may effect in their favour, one great 
means of rapidly ameliorating their con- 
dition would be, could it be induced, a 
habit of making St. Kilda a marine resi- 
dence for a few months in summer, by 
such as could with ease and convenience 
temporarily locate themselves at that dis- 
tance from their homes. There is nothing 
extravagant in this idea, since the navi- 
gation thither by steam is now rapid and 
safe, while the island, during summer, is 
warm and extremely salubrious, and con- 
tains several medicinal springs, very use- 
ful in a number of common diseases; 
add to which, the influence that a situa- 
tion so striking, and customs and pursuits 
so remarkable, could not fail to have 
upon the spirits of certain classes of vale- 
tudinarians. Sir T. D. Acland has twice 
visited the island on pleasure excursions, 
in his own yacht, a clear proof both of 
the ease and safety of the navigation, and 
of the attractiveness of the objects to be 
witnessed in those regions-— objects among 
the grandest and most interesting that are 
any where to be met with in nature. The 
magnificence and beauty of the scenery 
throughout the western isles, is a con- 
stant theme of praise with every tourist 
and traveller; and the amount of that 
brought under review in the trips com- 
monly taken by steam to St. Kilda, nmy 
be seen from the enumeration in the ac- 
count given of the first of those trips 
in 1885. 



A LONG LIFE, 
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The vniter says: "On Monday, the 
twenty-first, we started from Glasgow, 
proceeding round the mull of Kantyre, 
and calling at the intermediate ports, to 
Oban, where we arrived at twelve o'clock 
on Tuesday. After receiving passengers 
there, we proceeded to Tobermory, and 
from thence to Staffa and lona, at each 
of which places we landed passengers. 
We then returned to Oban, and subse- 
quently proceeded to Inverness by the 
Caledonian canal, where we arrived about 
five P.M. on Thursday. After remaining 
there two hours, we returned again to 
Oban, from whence, after receiving an 
additional number of passengers, we pro- 
ceeded, upon Saturday, the twenty-sixth, 
to the Spar Cave, calling at Tobermory. 
On our arrival at the Spar Cave, the even- 
ing proved particularly propitious, and 
the passengers had an opportunity of 
visiting it, with preparations by man- 
ropes, torches, and other accommo- 
dations, originally suggested by captain 
Matheson. At day-light next morning, 
we started for Loch Appin, and arrived 
there about six o'clock, where all the 
passengers landed, and enjoyed one of 
the most splendid views imaginable. This 
romantic loch is celebrated in a note by 
sir Walter Scott to his poem of *The 
Liord of the Isles;' but, notwithstanding 
his amazing powers of description, the 
sublimity of the scenery far surpassed his 
account of it. Proceeding next to Loch 
Braccadale, we received some young 
geologists, and then went to Loch Na- 
maddy, and took on board a pilot, about 
three p.m., under whose guidance we 
proceeded through the intricate sound of 
Harris, studded with rocks; and, after 
gaining the open sea, a beautiful expanse 
of ocean spread itself out to the view of 
many, who then, for the first time, had 
witnessed the broad Atlantic, without 
the prospect of land beyond. About 
midnight, we arrived off St. Kiida. 

"The clergyman of this little island 
did not hear of king William's death till 
a few days ago, and had consequently 
heen praying a whole year for health and 
long life to his Majesty, while he was 
lying in his grave. So unfrequent is 
the communication between St. Kilda 
and the mainland, that a newspaper put 
into the post on the day of publication 
did not reach the reverend gentleman till 
two years and a half after date." 

This shows how little communication 
had taken place with the island from. 
1835 to 1838, probably on account of 



the storminess of th& seasons. It shows 
also the necessity there is for some pro- 
perly organised and well-sustained sys- 
tem, independent of popular interest or 
curiosity, for the purpose of maintaining 
a moderate degree of intorcourse with 
the island, and preventing its people from 
losing the slight vantage-ground they had 
gained, through recent visits to them. 
The compiler of this account hopes and 
believes that of late years there have been 
great improvements in St. Kilda. 

A LONG LIFE. 

Many are anxious to live Jong, but 
comparatively few care to live well ; yet 
surely we should rather desire to live a 
good life than a long one. That a man 
should die in his youth is considered a 
greater calamity than that he should die 
in his sins. Yet if we live a humble 
and devout life, the great end of existence 
may be answered in a short life ; whereas, 
if we are indifferent and worldly, three- 
score years and ten may be frittered 
away, and spent utterly in vain. The 
comparative child may die a hundred 
years old, and the aged man may die a 
child. Improvement, and not mere time, 
is the truest measure of life ; and it is of 
far greater importance to have attained 
to faith in Christ and the sanctification of 
our nature, than to have arrived at even 
an antediluvian age. Enoch, in com- 
parison with his compeers, was but a very 
young man, yet he has left behind him 
the glorious character that he ''walked 
with God," Gen. v. 24; while his son 
Methuselah, who lived to nearly three 
times his age, has left no such testimony. 
It is pleasing to contemplate old age, as 
its attainment implies some amount at 
least of virtue and morality ; for bad men 
live not out half their days, and the 
grossly wicked can scarcely, in the nature 
of things, live to be old. Yet, on the 
other hand, some may perhaps be de- 
tained on earth for a long term of years, 
because they are so long ripening, and 
are still unfit for the garner of heaven. 
When we read that Hezekiah prayed for 
a further term of life, when the prophet 
bade him prepare to die, we cannot but 
fear that his conscience must have told 
him that the great purposes of life had 
been but imperfectly answered. How 
much more dignified was the feeling of 
the apostle Paul in the prospect of a 
speedy and even violent death I '^ I am 
now ready to be offered, and the time of 
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my departure is at hand/' 2 Tim. iv. 6. 
He was pleased to depart, or willing to 
stay, as God should deem best, declaring 
that his chief anxiety was ruther for the 
interests of the church than for his own. 

Let us then so habitually live, that we 
,may be prepared either to live long, or 
to die soon. Let us see to the quality 
of our lives, and cheerfully leave the 
quantity to God. He who lives a life of 
holiness, and faith, and devotedness, is old 
in the best sense, however young in years. 
" Honourable age," says the writer of 
the apocryphal book, the Wisdom of So- 
lomon, "is not that which standeth in 
length of time, nor is measured by num- 
ber of years : but wisdom is the grey 
hairs unto men, and an unspotted life is 
old age," iv. 8, 9. S. W. P. 



THE GREAT STORM OF 1703. 
RAVAGES BY LAND. 

Having described that portion of our 
subject which relates to its consequences 
at sea, we shall now confine ourselves 
to a sketch of its phenomena by land, 
selecting London as the chief of the 
specified localities. Here, as well as 
elsewhere, says our author, it had 
blown exceeding hard for fourteen days 
before, insomuch that it was thought 
terrible weather; but the nearer it ap- 
proached the fatal 26th of November, 
the tempestuous weather increased. The 
24th, it was fair in the morning, though 
blowing hard; but, about four in the 
afternoon, the wind increased, and, with 
squalls of rain and terrible gusts, blew 
very furiously. Abundance of mischief 
was done that night : the wind continued 
with unusual violence all the next day 
and night ; and had not the great storm 
so soon followed, that had passed for a 
great wind. 

The 26th, in the morning, it continued 
to blow exceedingly hard : about ten at 
night, the mercury sunk lower than had 
previously been observed, giving warning 
of a still greater tempest. Most families 
had ventured to bed by twelve; but be- 
tween one and two, none durst continue 
longer there, so imminent seemed to them 
the fall of their houses. And yet none 
durst venture out to seek safety by flight ; 
for bricks, tiles, stone, and even lead from 
the roofs, flew so thick and with such 
force, as to destroy every thing they en- 
countered, like charges of artillery, nying 
point blank, many of them forty and fifty 



yards, crashing doors, gates, ftnd windows, 
wherever they struck, and penetrating 
the solid earth often ^om five to eight 
inches. "From two o'clock the stohn 
continued and increased until five in the 
morning ; aud from then for an hour and 
a half longer, its fury was so excessive^ 
that, had it not abated, nothing could 
have withstood it much longer. Even 
the ships in the Thames were all driven 
from their moorings; fi-om Execution- 
dock to Limehouse, there were but four 
which rode it out ; the rest were driven 
down into the bite, from Bell-wharf to 
Limehouse, where they were huddled to- 
gether and driven ashore, heads and 
sterns, one upon another, in such a man- 
ner as any one would have imagined im- 
possible. The damage was incredible." 

About eight in the morning, there was 
abatement enough to permit the people 
to venture out of doors : " but it is im- 
possible to express the distraction and 
concern that appeared every where." 
The first two days were almost entirely 
occupied in viewing the havoc, and in- 
quiring after the safety of friends and 
acquaintances, all business, of course, 
being entirely suspended. The weekly 
bills of mortality gave an account of- 
twenty-one persons who lost their lives, 
most of them buried or beaten to pieces, 
with the drift of tiles, stones, bricks, etc., 
from the roofs of houses. Great num- 
bers, besides, were drowned in the river, 
and never found; for instance, fourteen 
were lost out of one wherry going to 
Gravesend, and ^vcj in like manner, 
coming from Chelsea. 

Numbers of people were of opinion, 
that, during the impetuous fury of the 
wind, they felt several movements of the 
earth ; but possibly this may have been 
merely an error of judgment, caused by 
the incessant shocks of violent blasts, 
making every thing tremble which they 
struck. Others thought they heard it 
thunder, although the very loudest thun- 
der could not have outvoiced the wind, 
which rendered the air but one great re- 
verberatory of awful noises. Thunder, 
however, there likely was, as the sky 
gleamed fearfully at times with meteors, 
vaporous fires, and vivid lightning. " Mr. 
Cleuch, an ingenious apothecary in Jer- 
myn-street, St. James's, observed, that 
from a quarter before six the storm 
insensibly decreased ; at which time 
every gust was preceded by small flashes, 
which did not dart perpendicularly, but 
seemed rather to skim along the surface 
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of the ground ; nor did tbey appear to be 
of the same kind as the common flashes 
of liehtning." In other parts, as well as 
London) the same meteoric phenomena 
were observed. The people about Ports- 
mouth complained of being almost suffo- 
cated with sulphurous fumes; and at 
Upper Donheadj .a young man, sent to 
look after some cattle in a damaged in- 
closure, had much difficulty to find it in 
the dark, when suddenly he saw a vast 
body of fire on a high ridge of hills about 
three quarters of a mile off, that illumi- 
nated so thoroughly the whole valley be- 
low, as to enable him to descry all the 
sheep and cattle throughout its extent. 

Owing, perhaps, to this igneous state 
of the atmosphere, a dreadful fire at the 
same time broke out in, and nearly con- 
sumed, the town of Norwich, the people 
being too much appalled and paralysed 
to oppose to it any effectual resistance. 

Another concomitant disaster was, a 
prodigiously high state of the tides, oc- 
casioned by the force and peculiar di- 
rection of the winds, which Drought up 
the raging sea in such a manner, that in 
some parts of £ngland the waters rose 
from six to eight feet higher than had 
ever previously been known, by which 
vessels were floated up upon the firm 
land, and great numbers of men and 
cattle drowned. 

Many more very striking particulars 
might be added relative to this remark- 
able visitation ; but the foregoing will be 
enough to convey a pretty clear idea 
both of its nature and effects, and thus 
form a basis for the few observations with 
Tvhich we shall conclude. 

Here, then, is a storm, which, in the pre- 
sent age of flippant scepticism, grounded 
on a supposed general acquaintance with 
the mere mechanical laws of nature, 
iMTould be held to be impossible in our 
climate and latitude, so far removed from 
those tropical regions, which are pre- 
sumed to be, and in general really are, the 
exclusive theatres of such calamities. Yet, 
sweep over this temperate clime and re- 
tired latitude it did, from a strangeness 
of origin, through a length of course, 
and with an awfulness of accompani- 
ment, by which no tropical storm on re- 
cord has been known to be distinguished, 
thus setting all the prescripts of man's 
shallow philosophy at defiance, vindicat- 
ing the prerogative which God claims to 
liimself over all his works, and showing 
liow wise it is to have himself continually 
set before us, as our rock of assurance. 



hope, and trust, instead of any mere no^ 
tional theories of our own, drawn from 
what we may flatter ourselves with having 
discovered by our own ingenuity, in the 
midst of that great frame of things where- 
in He has placed us. Let us, therefore, 
learn, never to count on any thing caus- 
atively from nature or self, but on all 
from God, in which blessed habit of mind 
nothing shall ever be able to surprise us, 
though amounting even to the wreck of 
this world; since a soul stayed on its 
Maker and Redeemer, is firm and safe 
amid all such catastrophes ; whereas, the 
hapless being who is not, sees his little 
sand-house of worldly philosophy topple 
down and fail him, before the very first 
unlooked-for wind and rain that beat 
upon it, and himself like a skulking, 
naked convict, starting and quaking at 
every thing new and extraordinary that 
supervenes. When we hear of other 
climes and countries being visited with 
this or the other kind of calamity, let us 
not presumptuously and ignorantly say. 
We are safe from that ; our position (or 
whatever else it may be) secures us from 
it. Nay ! Let us see the reason of 
our security only in the goodness and 
mercy of the Lord ; and, thanking Him 
who has made us in that respect to differ, 
see therein an additional motive for in- 
creasingly loving, reverencing, and obey- 
ing him, since he, at any moment, can 
reach us in visitative judgment, over 
every one of our supposed preservative 
obstacles, as easily as the waves rolled 
over the chair of Canute, set to stay the 
sea. 

When the cholera, upwards of ten 
years ago, was slowly approaching us 
from the east, most of our would-be phi- 
losophers endeavoured to assure us it 
would never advance thus far. It was 
a tropical disease ; this was a temperate, 
almost an arctic, climate ; therefore, no- 
thing congenial existed here to feed it — 
it must either expire on our shores, or 
die by the way before it reached us. Did 
this prove true in any one particular? 
And when the late foolish, not to say 
sinful, prophecy was issued about the de- 
struction of London by an earthquake, 
might not all those reasonings have proved 
equally futile, which were based only on 
the affected geological reason, that Lon- 
don was situated on a species of strati- 
fication which prevented earthquake ? 
This reason was gravely put forth in the 
public journals, and implicitly relied on 
by multitudes ; and one of those journals. 
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on the day on which the calamity was to 
have happened, affected to publish second 
editions at particular hours, announcing 
the various supposititious stages of the 
event, in a strain of most indecorous 
levity. Not but that the prediction 
itself deserved all the condemnation 
which could be laid upon it ; it was the 
flippant irreverence, with which even the 
solemn kind of judgment it referred to was 
treated, which formed the evil charac- 
teristic in this instance. The question 
should have been with us all: Do our 
sins deserve such a visitation? and, in 
the consciousness that they did, we should 
rather have imitated the men of Nineveh 
than those of Sodpm : conscience, public 
and individual, having, apparently, been 
alone thus appealed to in the case of 
Nineveh, as among ourselves, since we 
are not told that Jonah wrought any 
miracle to prove the truth of his an- 
nouncement. 

Such is the frame of heart in which 
all judgments that may befal us ought 
to be contemplated. When they come, 
repentance, submission, and confession of 
their justice, are the surest ways to obtain 
their mitigation or removal; and when 
they are removed, oh ! what so appro- 
priate, what so becoming, what so beau- 
tiful, on the part of children, so visited, 
as the voice of grateful songs and re- 
newed vows to the all-merciful Father 
who visited? Was this the kind of voice 
heard publicly (for privately, we trust, 
there were many such) in London, after 
the awful calamity we have been attempt- 
ing to describe? Hear the worthy old 
author already quoted : — " It is ungrateful 
to relate, and horrible to read, that there 
were wretches abandoned enough, to pass 
over this dreadful storm, with banter, 
scoffing, and contempt. A few days after 
it, the players were imprudent enough to 
entertain their audiences, with ridiculous 
representations of what had filled the 
whole nation with such horror." How 
hallowed and refreshing a contrast to this, 
and to the drunkenness and plunder at 
the late burning of Hamburgh, and the 
drunkenness, plunder, and massacre amid 
the recent devastations from earthquake 
in Hayti, to read such beautiful senti- 
ments as the following, conveyed in a 
letter from Madeira, after the storm 
which in last October almost destroyed 
that island — a storm which seems to 
have nearly paralleled, on that small 
spot, the vast and fearful one thus far 
made our subject, and which we now 



leave, trusting it may be fruitful of some 
salutary thoughts : — 

" Funchal, Oct. 31. 

" How dreadful was it to realise, amidst 
the crash of the elements, that He who 
ruled over them and directed them, was 
the same who once visited this world to 
suffer agonies and death for us, and who 
is now making intercession for his people. 
We know that he does not willingly 
afflict the children of men, yet it has 
seemed fit to him that this storm should 
not be made to pass away without pro- 
ducing very calamitous results. * * 
No words* can describe the awful mag- 
nificence of the Atlantic, which seemed 
roused to full fury, and sent its waves 
bodily over the top of the Loo rock, 
ordinarily eighty feet above the high 
water mark. Here we remained till dark, 
when we went home with heavy hearts; 
not forgetting to pray to Him who hath 
his way in the whirlwind and the storm, 
for the safety of the poor sailors. • * 
The hand of God has been conspicuous 
in saving so many from the very jaws of 
death. In wrath he has remembered 
mercy." 

Were the earth more filled with the 
spirit that speaks in these extracts, there 
would be more of security and happiness 
in it, whether in storm or in calm. 



WISE ECONOMY. 

In expenses I would be neither pinch- 
ing nor prodigal; yet, if my means al- 
low it not, rather thought too sparing 
than a little profuse. 'Tis no disgrace 
to make my ability my compass of sail 
and line to walk by. I see what I may 
do, others but what I do; they look to 
what I spend, as they think me able ; I 
must look to what my estate will bear; 
nor can it be safe to strain it at all. 'Tis 
fit I should respect my own ability before 
their forward expectation. He that, when 
he should not, spends too much, shall, 
when he would not, have too little to 
spend. — Feltham. 



DIVINE WISDOM. 

It hath pleased the Holy Ghost to keep 
the names of the penmen of many parts 
of the Scripture in everlasting obscurity; 
for he borrows no countenance or au- 
thority unto any thing that proceeds by 
inspiration from himself from the names 
of men. — Dr. Owen, 



HIHIHG. 

The art of mining embraces the con- 
trivance and management af the opera- 
tion* required to effect many ohjecta. 
Among these are the diacovery of mineral 
deposits, the preliminary Irial« of their 
value, and the final extraction of their 
produce, for which there m«stbe suitable 
excavationa, and the application of the re- 
quixite machinery. A history of mining 
must include much of early and of recent 
date. 

There is evidence enough to show that 
operations similar to those of modern 
mining, were carried on by the nations 
of antiquity. Herodotus staCea that a 
mountain in tlie island of Thasos was 
completely burrowed by the Fhenicians 
in searching for the precious metals; and 
a curious fragment of AgaCharchides shows 
that the art of forming shafts and pas- 
sages for exploring mines and procuring 
the metaU, was well known m Egypt. 
The silver mines of LtHirium, in Attica, 



were worked, to some extent at least, bj 
the Athenians, so early as ti\e beginning 
of the fourth century before Christ 

It is a singular fact, that an art for 
which this country poasessea such great 
natural facilitdea, and which was certainly 
cultivated here both before the Roman 
conquest and during the Roman occupa- 
tion of thia island, should afterwards hava 
fallen into decay, and, indeed, for a time, 
have been chiefly practised by foreigners; 
This was the case in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, when the Germans, long and justly 
celebrated as skilful miners, received 
every encouragement to settle and labour 
in thjs country. A new and important 
auxiliary was furnished to the art by th« 
application *of gunpowder for blasting, 
which was firat introduced into England 
about the year 1620 by some German 
miners, brought over by prince Rupert. 
The invention of the steam-engine con- 
tiibuted to its farther progress, and the ira- 
provements made by Hi^ were quickly 
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appreciated by the mining interest. The 
enortfl of late engineers have been di* 
reeled chiefly and successfiilly to econo- 
my, apart from which many of the most 
productive would long since have been 
abandoned. These great improvements 
have principally originated In Cornwall, 
where ingenuity has betn stimulated by 
the high price of coaL 



COMMOK SATINOS. 
Ko. VIII. 

LUCK— CHANCE FORTUNE. 

Mt grandfather used to say that some 
of the common sayings about luck, f)ite, 
chance, fortune, etc., were abominably 
heathenish ; and that others had a very 
bad moral tendency, as leading people to 
put off the blame of theur own actions 
to something which they eould not help ; 
according to the eood and true saying, 
"Every one puts his faults on the times.** 
There are very few people who do not 
excuse their faults to others, and perhaps 
blind their own consciences, by pleading 
that their circumstances rendered theS 
conduct unavoidable, and that in other 
circumstances they should have acted 
much better. " It could not be helped," 
is one of the sayings that are made to gloss 
over many wilful sins, mj ^i^i g^— 
to say what was not true," observed a 
tradesman, when relating the answer he 
gave to a question when it was not con- 
venient to give the applicant the inform- 
ation desired, nor yet expedient to hazard 
offending by a direct refusal to reply to 
his inquiry; "I very much dislike telling 
a lie ; but it could not be helped." 

♦«Ah," said my grandfather, "the old 
story over again. That's just the spirit 
of the excuse made by our first parents. 
They would fain have made out that they 
could not help sinning, just because they 
had an opportunity of sinning, and were 
invited to sin, and thought it would be 
to their gratification and their interest to 
■in. You know how their excuse was 
received ; and don't flatter yourself that 
yours win speed any better. No person 
can possib^be placed in circumstances 
that oblige him to sin ; and the readiness 
with which We plead the for8e of even a 
slight temptation, instead of extenuating 
our guilt, only shows how little sincerity 
and steadiness there is in our professed 
dislike to and resistance of evll.'^ 

" Leave that basin alone, there's a 
good boy,'* said Mrs. Blohards to bar 



little boy, as he laid hold of a basin con- 
taining some beautiful flowers stuck in 
wet sand. My aunt evidently trembled 
for her favourite china basin, and her 
nicely arranged sand-nosegay. But in 
•pita of Us mother's gratuitous plaudit, 
master Richards was not so good as to 
practise obedienc«« " Do you hear what 
1 say, sirf lald the mother, elevating 
her voice abova the natural pitch ; " put 
that basin down thk moment; youll 
break it as sure as Ikl9. There—did not 
I say so ? You naugb^ boy. What will 
Miss Griffiths say to you?" My aunt 
advanced to gather np the fragments, 
and to speculate on tha possibility of re- 
uniting them; but Utda master seemed 
to apprehend that she was coming to 
execute vengeance on him. He set up 
a fearful screaming, and stamped on the 
floor in an agony of rage and terror. 
His foolish mother than began to soothe 
him. " There, don't cry any more. I*m 
sure Miss Griffiths witt for^ve you. You 
did not mean to do lt» md yon? I'm 
sure you could not help it. It was 'more 
his misfortune than his fault,' was it not 
Mr. Griffiths? But I suppose you won't 
admit that ; for you always say I am too 
easy with children. Dear me, I do think 
I know where I ean match the basin. 
There, never mind my boy ; it will all be 
set right again, won't it, Mr. Griffiths?" 

*' Why, Mrs. Richards, if you mean 
me to speak as I think, I must say. No. 
The basin may, or may not, be matched; 
but if it should, there is something else 
of much more importance, which will 
not be set to rights. I mean your little 
boy's disobedience." 

'^ He should not have meddled with it, 
to be sure ; but, poor fellow, he did not 
know it was so heavy." 

** That might be admitted as an excuse 
for his letting the basm fall, if he had 
been desired to take it up ; but it is not 
the breaking of the basin, but the dia- 
obedience of the child, at which I am 
concerned, and at which you ought to be 
seriously concerned too. That, yoa know, 
is not at all affected by the circumstance 
of the basin being either light or heavy ; 
or of his either knowing or not knowing 
that it was so; or of its being either 
broken or uninjured by lus meddling 
with it He was told to leave it alone^ 
and he did not choose to obey. If the 
first act is a feidt, the mischief that i^ 
suits from it ouffht not to be oaBed a mis- 
fortune. But tibis is a matter hi which 
many people deceive theaisekvai^*. and 
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quiet their consciences by imagining 
tnemselves objects of pity rather than of 
blame. I am afraid it is so with you, 
when you complain of your fatigues and 
vexations with your children. Your suf- 
fering them to disobey you in trifles now, 
is like the child touching the basin ; and 
if they should grow up to embitter your 
declining years, or, perhaps, break your 
heart by their unkindness and rebellion, 
you will have no more just reason to say 
then of your troubles than you have now 
of the broken basin, that they are ' mis- 
fortunes!* " This foolish mother lived 
bitterly to realize the truth of my grand- 
father s observations. 

I have alluded to my sister Lydia in 
her school days having been tainted with 
vulgar superstition ; and as I can speak 
confidently of her having been entirely 
cured, I need not hesitate again to refer 
to her in the days of her folly. She not 
. unfrequently sheltered some instance of 
neglect or carelessness with, "Well, it 
could not be helped: it is not my fault. 
I am quite out of luck's Way to-day." 
On the other hand, if she had accom- 
plished any thing in a satisfactory man- 
ner, and was commended for her perform- 
ance, she would oflen say, "It was more 
by luck than by wit, as the cripple 
chanced to catch the hare," or "as the 
blind man shot the crow.*' 

" My dear girl," said my grandpapa, 
** I wish you would break yourself of 
that foolish habit of ascribing things to 
luck or chance. Tell me exactly what 
you mean by the words, will you ? * 

" Things that happen, you know, grand- 
papa — I mean, things that we cannot 
exactly help. Do you not know what I 
mean?** 

"Not very distinctly, Lydia; and it 
is because I suspect there is some indis- 
tinctness in your own views, that I press 
upon you to ascertain your own meaning, 
and that it is just and correct : or, if 
otherwise, that you would abandon the 
use of the phrases. If I were to try to 
help you out a little, I should say that 
the terms luck, chance, fate, fortune, 
and destiny, are commonly used to ex- 
press human events not under human 
control; but they are almost always 
improperly used, either as implying a 
disregard of Divine Providence, or as 
shifting off human responsibility. No- 
thing befals us by chance. We are ex- 
pressly taught that the very hairs of our 
nead are all numbered, and that not a 
sparrow falls to the ground without our 



Father's permission. Hence we ought 
to realize and acknowledge his agency 
in all events. The smallest are not be- 
neath his notice ; nor are they incapable 
of leading to important results. A Chris- 
tian, therefore, has nothing to do with 
chance. And then, as to our own addons 
and their results, whatever it is our duty 
to do at all, it is our duty to attend and 
apply to, and do as well as we can. If 
we take pains, and succeed, success is not 
good luck, but the reward of well-directed 
endeavour. If we take pains, dnd yet 
do not succeed, let us not indolently talk 
about ill luck, but endeavour to find out 
the real cause of our failure; recall to 
mind every circumstance and step of the 
process, and inquire whether some one 
of these might not have been better ar- 
ranged, and so the whole conducted to a 
prosperous issue." 

" I know," said my aunt, "this is how 
I learned to make a plum cake. I never 
used to succeed, let me put in what in- 
gredients I would; and when cake after 
cake proved heavy, I was ready to say, 
as Lydia does, ' Well, it seems as if I 
am to have no luck.* But after trying 
various experiments of my own without 
success, I happened to see a neighbour 
making a caxe, and I observed that she 
reserved the eggs till all the other in- 
gredients were well mixed, and added 
them last of all. I tried this plan my- 
self, and found it succeed; and now I 
may appeal to both Lydia and Charles, 
whether or not I can make a good plum 
cake." . 

"And it is thus," added my grand- 
father, "that I have learned to cultivate 
my farm; by observing circumstances, 
sometimes very minute circumstances, 
which yet I have proved hy experience 
to have an important influence on my 
crops. I don't mean that any observa- 
tions or precautions of mine can control 
seasons; but though I cannot regulate 
the weather, I can regulate my move- 
ments according to it. And though I 
cannot prevent noxious insects from en- 
tering my fields, I can do something to 
oppose their ravages, by carefully ob- 
serving the time of their appearance, and 
having my seed or my crops in such a 
state as to be least susceptible of injury. 
There is a sufficient degree of regularity 
in the appearances of nature to form a 
pretty sate guide to the husbandman in 
nis operations; and by observing and 
noting, for a series of years, the exact 
time at which any particular kind of grub 
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or worm is seen, I know that it is better 
to do certain things a few days earlier 
than that period, or defer them till a few 
days later. This is experience ; and those 
who take experience and common sense 
for their guides, have seldom much to 
tay about good or bad luck. The pro- 
verl^says, 'Diligence and forecast are 
the parents of good luck.' I should ra- 
ther say that success, which worldly 
people term good luck, is the ordinary 
blessing of Providence on the exercise of 
forecast and diligence." 

*' But, grandpapa, there is another 
proverb which says, * An inch of good 
luck is worth a fathom of forecast.' What 
do you make of that, CTandpapa?" 

" Why nothing at afl, Lydia. It is not 
true. It is among the dreams of idle 
and improvident people, that one stroke 
of good fortune, as they call it, would 
set them above all their difficulties, and 
place them in the very circumstances they 
desire, without the labour and application 
they abhor. But suppose the unlikely, 
though desired, station obtained; even 
that would not be better than, nor half so 
good an attainment as, the qualities with 
which it is set in competition. Give an idle 
and improvident person what you will, 
you cannot make him rich. He will not 
take care of his property, or make a good 
use of it while he has it. He will soon 
squander it away, and become poor again ; 
and then, if his character remain the 
same, he has no resources within himself 
to provide for the future. On the other 
hand, a person who is diligent and thrifty, 
though he may meet with many adverse 
circumstances, and experience repeated 
disappointments, possesses within himself 
the means of making the best of things 
as they are, and of improving any favour- 
able turn that may occur. I admit that a 
favourable conjunction of circumstances, 
beyond human control or foresight, some- 
times occurs most opportunely, and effects 
at once what years of care and toil have 
failed to accomplish; but, then, diligence 
and forecast put a man in a position to 
improve the advantage which idleness 
and inconsideration would have thrown 
away. In the course of my life, I have 
seen several instances in which persons 
have had every advantage of circum- 
stances that could possibly have been 
desired, and which, if success could be 
secured apart from conduct, seemed 
to insure it; but which have been 
squandered away ; and in a few years, 
perhaps in a few months, the idle, thriftless 



individual, despite of his good fortune, 
as it is called, is far worse off than his 
diligent, prudent neighbour, who has had 
as many difficulties and discouragements 
to contend with, as the other has had 
advantages and opportunities showered 
down upon him. A favourable gale will 
do more for the diligent mariner than 
much laborious toiling and rowing ; but 
it will be lost upon him who has been 
idling on shore when he ought to have 
been loading his vessel, or slumbering on 
board when he ought to have been hoist- 
ing his sails.'' 

" But, grandpapa, do you think every 
body that deserves success has it? Do you 
not think that there is som ething in people's 
being in 'luck's way,' and that this does 
not Sways happen to the best people ?" 

I recollected a common saying which 
seemed to take Lydia's view of the sub- 
ject, "It is better to be bom lucky than 
rich;" and another, "Some people are 
bom with a wooden spoon in their mouths, 
and others with a silver ladle." 

"These sayings," replied my grand- 
father, " are often applied to persons of 
whose history only the general outline is 
known — not the particular instances of 
conduct which, in reality, led to the 
events that are improperly denominated 
fortunate or unfortunate. If a person is 
by nature endowed with a sound under- 
standing, and animated with activity, 
and is by education inspired with just 
sentiments and correct principles, it is 
likely that he will act both uprightly and 
prudently ; and it is probable also, that 
success will attend his endeavours; and 
those who witness his prosperity will, 
perhaps, make one of two remarks upon 
it — ^neither of them strictly correct. The 
idle, not choosing to imitate his con- 
duct, will envy his 'good luck.' The 
diligent worldlings, thinking they see in 
his prosperity a model of their own 
deserts, will say, * Every man is the 
artificer of his own fortune.* But of both 
classes it may be said, 'God is not in 
all their thoughts.' You ask me, Lydia, 
if merit and success always go together. 
By no means. The ordering of events is 
neither regulated by human actions, nor 
left to blind chance ; but depends on the 
wise arrangements of Providence, the de- 
signs of which are various — sometimes 
to encourage diligence, prudence, and 
obedience — sometimes to exercise the 
graces of faith, patience, and resignation 
— sometimes to win the rebellious to gra- 
titude and l9ve — sometimes to s|iqw t|je 
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vanity of the world, and to wean men from 
seeking a portion in it — and sometimes to 
leave those inexcusahle who remain hard- 
ened under various dispensations. In 
general, it may he said, in reference to the 
conduct of men, that * whatever is right, 
is wise and politic;' and 'whatever be a 
man's circumstances, they must necessarily 
he better if he be upright and industrious 
and prudent, and worse if he be idle, 
vicious, and careless.' But it would be 
a great mistake to suppose that a good 
man must needs be prosperous ; or to 
conclude that a prosperous man must be 
a good man. 'The righteous, and the 
wise, and their works, are in the hand of 
God,' Eccles. ix. 1. They are under his 
special protection and guidance. All 
their affairs are managed by him for their 
good ; and those things which seem to be 
most against them, will turn out to be for 
them. But it is not by outward things 
that we can judge of * love and hatred.* 
By attempting to do so, we should be- 
come 'envious at the prosperity of the 
-wicked,' and discouraged at the afflictions 
of the righteous, Psa. Ixxiii. 3. We may 
look around us in our day, as Solomon 
did in his, and see that * the race is not 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, 
neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet 
riches to men of understanding, nor yet 
favour to men of skill,' Eccles. ix. 11. 
Success does not always correspond with 
reasonable expectations. There are fa- 
vourable and unfavourable times into 
which men are cast; the former often 
procure success to inferior talents and 
exertions; under the latter, no abilities 
or efforts •an prevent disappointment. 
There are also various events which can- 
not be foreseen, which determine a man's 
success in any enterprise, and* have a 
decisive effect upon his lot in life. Tliose 
who do not regard God, call these things 
'chance' or 'fortune;' and rail at the 
blindness, caprice, and partiality of an 
imaginary being. But the Christian is 
taught to refer all to the overruling power 
and providence of God. ' The lot is cast 
into the lap; but the whole disposing 
thereof is of the Lord,* Prov. xvi. 33. 
From him come our prosperity and suc- 
cess ; and he it is that breaks our mea- 
sures and blasts our hopes, to teach us 
that 'the way of man is not in himself,' 
but subject to the Divine will. We must 
take measures, but not trust to them : 
if we succeed, we must give God tlie 
praise : if we are crossed, we must ac- 
quiesce in his will, and take the lot that 



is cast for us. Then, if we are conscious 
of love and submission to God, we may 
indulge the confidence that we are loved 
of God, and that all these trials are sent in 
love. This is enough to make us happy, 
however the world may frown upon us ; 
while the frown of God can make a wick- 
ed man miserable, however the world 
may smile upon him." C. 



CAUSES OF REJOICING AT THE APPROACH 
OF DEATH. 

It is not the cessation from pain that 
can make Christians view the approach 
of death with satisfaction. For believe 
me, they have not one pain too many. 
Not that they love pain, or are not glad 
to be freed from it when the Lord pleases ; 
but they know that every one of their 
sufferings is necessary and good for them, 
and that they come from the hand of a 
kind and tender Father. They are wil- 
ling to bear as much pain as his love sees 
fit to inflict. Their pains are very sweet 
to them, as they come from him ; and 
could you know how he "strengthens 
them upon the bed of languishing," and 
how he ",makes all their bed in their sick- 
ness," you would almost envy them even 
their pains, sweetened as they are by 
" the peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding!" Wherein do they re- 
joice? In the hope of beine "for ever 
with the Lord!" of seeing Him, "whom 
having not seen, they love ; in whom, 
though now they see him not^ yet believ- 
ing, they rejoice with joy unspeakable and 
full of glorjr," l.Pet. 1. 8. Oh! to behold 
this "King in his beauty ! " and beholding, 
to be transformed into his glorious like- 
ness ! and then to cease from sin ! this, 
this is the blessed sensation after which 
real Christians pant. To love their holy 
and reconciled God without any coldness 
or unfaithfulness ; to offend him no more 
by one unholy, or rebellious, or selfish, 
or unbelieving thought; to be pure as 
he is pure ; to be " without spot, or 
wrinkle, or any such thing;" and then to 
praise him, to give him glory, to cast 
our blood-bought crowns at his feet, 
through the countless ages of eternity! 
Pray, that in the hour of death you may 
be so filled with these causes of joy, that 
the mere escape from a few bodily pains 
may seem not worthy to be mentioned in 
the comparison. The Bible tells you, that 
" except a man be born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God, John iii. 3; 
and that " if any man be in Christ, he 
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is a new creattire : old tbingl are passed 
away; behold, all things are become 
new," 2 Cor. r. 17. Examine, I beseech 
you, whether you have undergone that 
miffhty change in all your views, tempers, 
and sentiments, which these expressions 
imply.— ilf. /. Graham. 



THE GREAT BELL. 

How clamorously the bells are ring- 
ing, and with what a full, solemn, and 
majestic voice the big bell joins the 
arresting chorus I It thrills through my 
very heart : the belfVy shakes, and the 
spire is rocking with the deep-mouthed 
music. Fifty years have passed since the 
great bell was hung where it is. It cries 
aloud to the old and the young, the sad 
and the joyous ; but it cries louder to me 
than to all, for I was at the founding of it, 
with many more ^who are now asleep 
under the green hillocks of the grave- 
yard. I am the last man alive who was 
present at the founding of the great bell. 

It was enough to scare any one to 
gaie on the fiery furnace — that panting, 
and raging, and glowing, and glaring, 
reminded me of that fire prepared for 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, 
seven times hotter than it was wont to be 
heated. It was a fearful sight, and an 
undefined sense of danger thrilled through 
my frame as I looked upon it, such as ne 
feels who is near some latent enemy that 
may suddenly spring upon him in his 
fury. The roaring blast that urged on 
the fire was terrible, and the tormented 
volcano writhed with vehement wrath. 

But if the furnace was fearful when its 
rage Was pent vip within it, how much 
more terrible was it, when, bursting from 
the massy iron doors, the red molten 
flood powred forth in a torrent of fire, 
bimning its way till it had filled up every 
crevice of the mighty mould prepared to 
receive it, mantling the brim as a huge 
cup of ruddy wine sparkling, and moving 
itself aright. Some said the burning 
stream resembled a fiery serpent, coiling 
itself round in its rage. 

Not soon did the great bell lose its 
fiery intensity, and cool down to an ap- 
proachable temperament ; nor was it then 
a light undertaking to dig it from its bed 
of earth, to liberate it from the clayey 
manacles that bound it, and make mani- 
fest its fair proportions ; but it was done, 
and I lifted up my hands at its beauty. 
It was a masterpiece of workmanship, 
and excited universal admiration. The 



mighty mass was then fbmished wilSi 
a clapper; and thus a tongue was put 
into its giant mouth, that might alarm a 
host, or rouse, with a voice of thunder, 
the population of a parish. 

It was borne to tne church in state, as 
a conqueror in a triumphant car. The 
old looked on with astonishment, and the 
young clapped their hands. The horses 
that drew it had to put forth their 
strength, striking fire with their iron- 
shod noofs against the straggling stones 
beneath them ; and the wheeb were 
crushed by the weight Of their load deep 
in the yielding ground. A crowd was 
gathered at the churchyard gate, and 
the churchyard wall was peopled. How 
few of that gathered throng could now be 
mustered ! Life is ** even a vapour, that 
appeareth for a Bltle time, and then 
vanisheth away," Jas. iv. 14. 

Hardly did I think that human power 
could have hoisted the bell up into its ele- 
vated dwelling place ; but the levers used 
were many, the chains strong, and the 
ropes tough and pliable. The crank and 
the pulley did their duty, the scafl^lding 
stood firm, and the great bell, huge and 
mighty as it was, hung at ease by the 
■ide of its attendant wheel in the belfry. 
Never before had the tower of St, Mi- 
chael's such a noble tenant, and never 
was the dark winding staircase so throng- 
ed with visitors. Rumour ran babbling 
with her hundred tongues, and the ques- 
tion was in every one*s mouth — "Have 
you seen the great bell ? '* 

Not long was the gfeat bell quiet, for 
fnany were eager to hear its early music 
— to catch its first melodious clang, that 
they might know if it were equal to the 
hopes it had awakened. And well did it 
endure the trial, winning its way to all 
hearts; for its voice, full as the organ, 
and clear and sonorous as the brazen 
trumpet, was felt as well as heard from 
afar, amid the voices of the mighty 
choristers of the belfry, while delighted 
ears drank in the wondrous diapason. 
The great bell was loudly applauded, and 
the feme of the founder widely spread 
abroad. 

I never knew the weight of the 
great bell, nor its exact dimensions, 
but I know that many bells, h^e 
as it is, are much more bulky. The 
Great Tom of Lincoln weighs five tons ; 
Peter of Exeter still more ; and Mighty 
Tom, of Christ Church, Oxford, weighs 
more than seven tons. What a ponderous 
inass ! Once in my young and thought- 
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less years, I ventured near the great bell, 
when it stood with its mouth uppermost, 
not knowing that the ringers were be- 
low. All at once it was pulled ofF — and 
oh! with what a murderous plunge it 
swung round, within a few inches of my 
head. The heavy timbers creaked with 
the fearful strain, and the very wind that 
smote me made me tremble. Never, 
again, did I venture on so near an ac- 
quaintance with the great bell. 

Soon after the great bell was hung in 
the belfry, a fire took place below. Some 
said it was an accident ; but others look- 
ed mysteriously, and whispered their 
misgivings of foul play on the part of 
the ringers of the neighbouring parish. 
The matter was never decided, and it is 
too late to settle it now. The fire was 
happily extinguished : had the tower 
been burned down, great would have 
been the fall of the great bell. 

Many a time* have I sat in the church- 
yard on a tombstone, listening to the 
voice of the great bell, when the busy 
ringers, stripped to their shirts, have 
been making merry music, testing their 
skill and strength in a peal of treble bob 
majors and gransire cators. Some of 
these feats have been legibly recorded on 
wooden tablets in letters of gold — trophies 
of tintinnabular achievements which may 
yet be seen suspended against the walls. 

When the vicar's daughter — she was 
the friend of the poor, and the nurse of 
the sick, and every body loved her— 
when she was married, 

" Merrily, merrily rung the bells — 
The belli of St. Mtehael's tover;" 

but the great bell beat them all, right 
nobly doing its duty. That was a happy 
time for some, but a doleful day with 
many ; for it took away one who was the 
joy of her father's house, the light and 
joy of the neighbourhood around her. 
1 said that the great bell right nobly did 
its duty J but for all that, the aged people 
in the almshouses, with tears in their 
eyes, declared that the sound it made was 
fitter for a funeral than for a marriage. 

Every one heard the great bell when 
the good old vicar died, for it lifted up its 
voice aloud, and made many weep. A 
father and a friend was departed; a guide 
and a comforter was taken away ; a shin- 
ing light was extinguished. The sound 
of the great bell smote mournfully on 
the ear, and it seemed to speak audibly 
to the strong : " Boast not thyself of 
to*morrow; for thou knoweit not what li 



day may bring forth," Prov. xxvii. 1. 
To such as had bound up their lives in 
that of their aged minister: "Cease ye 
from man, whose breath is in his nostrils : 
for wherein is he to be accounted of?" 
Isa. ii. 22. And to all : " Man that is 
bom of a woman is of few days, and full 
of trouble. He cometh forth like a flower, 
and is cut down : he fleeth also as a shar 
dow, and continueth not," Job xiv. 1, 2. 
I might speak of many beside the 
vicar for whom the great bell has swung 
to and fro, knolling their knell with 
solemn sound ; for death has been busy 
with his freehold, the churchyard, digging 
and delving, and piling up the green sods, 
and raising sculptured stones to record 
his achievements. Death called away 
Arrowsmith the infidel, and the blas- 
pheming blacksmith that feared neither 
God nor man, and old grey-headed Hol- 
lins the sexton. HoUins, with a light 
spirit, had earthed up many, and cracked 
his jokes upon their mouldering bones, 
before he himself was laid in the ground 
by another. He had grown grey among 
the graves, a jester at holy things to the 
last ; but death snatched the ready joke 
from his lips, and put terror in his heart. 
Loth should I be to tell all that I know of 
his latter hours. " There is no peace unto 
the wicked," Isa. xlviii. 22. He died, and 

I heard the toll 

Of the great lolenm bell : 
It said—" A soul 

It gone to heayen or hell.* 

Well do I remember the loud alarm 
that the great bell spread among us when 
a threatening foe was expected to attack 
our shores. The giant of the belfry, with 
brazen lunes and iron tongue, shouted 
aloud, calhng on English hearts and 
hands to defend their homes, their hearths, 
and their native land. The great bell called 
up the apprehensions of the weak, and 
the* energies of the strong. Fear trem* 
bled, 'dismay ran to and fro, despondency 
wrung her hands* while courage and 
self-possession stood up in their strength, 
with all the majesty of stem determir 
nation. It was a trying time : the timid 
turned pale, and the bold ran to their 
weapons, holding " hard the breath," 
and " stretching the nostril wide :" — but it 
was a false alarm, and the great bell 
ceased its clamour. 

The great bell rang outrageously to 
celebtate the battles of the Nile, and Co- 
penhagen, and Trafalgar, and Navarino^ 
and the battle of all battles — Waterloo. 
On the8« occaiions, people look^ up 
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towards the belfr}% as if they almost 
expected the spire to topple over with the 
clamour. They thought of the victory 
and the national glory, hut not of the 
dead and the dying— of the widow and 
the orphan. The great hell made noise 
enough, hut tlie clapper did not seem to 
me to strike the side fairly ; the sounds 
were discordant in my ears; they did 
not reach me as the frank and free exul- 
tation of a generous heart, but more like 
the uproarious clamour of a blustering 
hully, out-brawling his hectoring com- 
panions. 

Times without number have I heard 
the music of the great bell, but not soon 
shall 1 forget that day of general rejoicing 
when it outdid itself in pouring forth a 
peal of energetic harmony in the cele- 
bration of peace. We had suffered enough 
on account of war ! We had paid dearly 
for our victories ; for where was the man 
or the woman, who had not lost a brother, 
a husband, or a friend ? Oh, the sounds 
were glorious ! They seemed to come 
from the skies, as though there was a 
belfry above ; and I could have fancied 
that the angel Gabriel was bending from 
the battlements of heaven, at the com- 
mand of his Almighty Master, to proclaim 
peace and goodwill to the inhabitants of 
the earth. 

The voice of the great bell has by turns 
gladdened the heart, and saddened the 
spirit of many ; now publishing the joy or 
sorrow of a family or a neighbourhood, 
and now proclaiming a nation's weal or 
woe. It nas sounded a dirge when life- 
less monarchs have been heralded in state 
to the sumptuous mausoleum — 

Where beauty, youth, and power, and fame. 

In silent pomp were sleeping ; 
And royal heads, and royal hearts, 

Were held in death's cold keeping ; 

and it has boomed from the belfry when 
the dust of a pauper has been committed 
to the ground. The other bells* were 
more manageable ; but strong were the 
arms and athletic the frames of the 
ringers of the great bell of St. Michael's 
tower. 

The great bell plays, or appears to play, 
different characters — ^mourning or making 
merry, as the case may require. It is a 
herald in war and peace, a preacher on 
the sabbath, a brawling rioter at the 
wake, and chief mourner at a funeral. 
I never hear its ponderous voice as I walk 
round the churchyard, without musing on 
the past, the present, and the future ; and 
I never mount the belfVy steps to gaze 



upon it, without living over again the 
seasons that are gone. How rapidly has 
my life passed away ! My days appear 
" swifter than a weaver's shuttle." 

It may be that for distant years and 
ages the great bell may fling on the gale 
the joyful or mournful accents of its iron 
tongue, making either mirthful or melan- 
choly music lor the rejoicing or the 
desponding heart ; but the time will 
come, yea, must- come, when it will be 
heard no more, when it will no longer 
sound the funeral knell, nor join in the 
marriage peal. Not only bells, and towers, 
and churches, and the busy throng that 
people the world, and all created things, 
but time itself will be destroyed, for the 
word has gone forth — "And the angel 
which I saw stand upon the sea and upon 
the earth lifted up bis hand to heaven, 
and sware by Him that liveth for ever 
and ever, who created heaven, and the 
things that therein are, and the earth, 
and the things that therein are, that there 
should be time no longer," Rev. x. 5, 6. 

Hark how clamorously the bells are 
yet ringing, and with what a full, solemn, 
and majestic voice the big bell joins the 
arresting chorus ! The belfry shakes, and 
the spire is rocking with the deep-mouth- 
ed musicr I said that fifty years had 
passed, but it is more, since the great 
bell was hung up where it is. It cries 
aloud to the old and the young, the sad 
and the joyous ; but it cries louder to me 
than to all ; for I was at the founding of 
it, with many who are now asleep beneath 
the green hillocks in the grave-yard. No 
wonder that its solemn sound should thrill 
through my very heart, for I am the last 
man alive who was present at the found- 
ing of the great bell. G. 



THE FATHERS. 

It is one of the many evidences of the 
genuineness of the New Testament Scrip- 
tures, that the writers who immediately 
followed in the Christian succession, were 
immeasurably below the apostles, in sen- 
timent, spirit, and manner. — JScleclie 
Review, 



ACQUAINTANCE WITH GOD. 

The history of all the great characters 
in the Bible is summed up in this one 
sentence : they acquainted themaelres 
with God, and acqmesced in his will in 
all things. — Cecil* 
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SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATION. 
MUSIC AS A PART OP RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 

" Then an herald cried aloud, To you it is com- 
manded, O people, nations, and languages, that at 
"What time ye hear the sound of the cornet, flute, 
harp, sackhut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of 
music, ye fall down and worship the golden image 
that Nebuchadnezzar the king hath set up," Dan. 
iii. 4, 5. 

Instrumental music constituted an 
important part of religious rites among 
the ancient Chinese, and still continues to 
be heard, when an anniversary or some 
other occasion of interest adds festivity 
to worship, or calls for more than ordinary 
incense and prayer. The band at such 
times consists of eight performers, though 
there are rites and services wherein that 
number is not deemed necessary. The 
nature of the instruments to be used at 
different kinds of worship are set down, 
and the directions compose a part of the 
ritual. This suggests a reason why the 
instruments in the idolatrous choir of 
I^febuchadnezzar are so carefully enume- 
rated. The herald who announced the 
summons repeated a passage from the 
ritual. This image, being a new object 
of adoration, it required a special set of 
rules as to the manner in which that 
adoration should be paid. The concert 
of the instruments then specified, was to 
bear a notable share in the sacrificial 
honours rendered to the golden image. 

The ladles represented in a Chinese 
picture, now before the writer, are obvi- 
ously engaged in an act of this kind. 
An altar is reared, and consists of three 
distinct stories, each of which is ascended 
by a short flight of steps. A square 
capital on which the tablet rests may be 
considered as a fourth. The description 
speaks of four flights of steps, and so in- 
cludes those that are seen just under the 
tablet. The height of this altar is stated 
to be ten cubits, and at its lowest story or 
settle twenty cubits square. An altar of 
such an elevation could not be ascended 
but by steps, which were indeed a part of 
its prescribed plan. The characters upon 
the tablet denote before and silk-worm^ 
and seem to refer to the discovery of the 
use that might be made of its cocoon in 
the manufacture of garments. We have, 
therefore, in the picture referred to, a 
delineation of an ancient rite instituted 
in commemoration of the invention of 
spinning and weaving. And might we 
not guess, with some degree of plausi- 
bility, that it was the cocoon of the silk- 
worm which first suggested the idea of 



working up threads into cloth? This con- 
jecture will best explain the words seen 
tsan, the silk-worm that goes before ; for 
then it not only preceded man in the art 
of weaving, but was his guide and fore- 
runner in the occupation. The name of 
the silk-worm beine written upon the 
tablet, implies that it was the object of 
adoration ; and the incense, music, bowing, 
and sacrificial observances were presented 
to it. A remarkable exemplification of 
what the apostle Paul says of the heathen, 
that they changed the truth of God into 
a lie, and worshipped and served the 
creature more than, or instead of, the 
Creator, who is blessed for ever, Rom. i, 
25. The inventor, or the first person who 
suggested the employment of the silk in 
this way, may have had the first place in 
these honours ; for a note appended to the 
picture says it was a sacrifice to the in- 
ventor, and leaves us to guess whether it 
was a man or the silk- worm. We are 
inclined to think that the latter was the 
object of worship, as we have ventured 
already to state. . 

The mulberry tree, on which the silk- 
worm feeds, seems to have been enrolled 
in the canon, as a thing worthy of religious 
honours. Food, or bread to strengthen 
man's heart, and wine that cheers the 
spirits, appear to have been treated with 
like acts of reverence and gratitude. The 
natural feelings, or rather perhaps tradi- 
tion, told a man that he was under great 
obligations for his meat and drink and 
raiment; but such was the blindness of 
his mind, that he never imagined that 
they were due to the Lord of the Uni- 
verse, the Proprietor of all things. But 
can we complain of the stupidity mani- 
fested by the heathen, and not blush at 
the thought, that amidst the brightness of 
these later days, some in this land wor- 
ship relics, which are far more con- 
temptible than the silk-worm or the 
mulberry tree? 

The name of Hwang-te, a king who, 
according to Chinese chronology, lived 
before the deluge, is mentioned in con- 
nexion with this sacrifice. From this we 
may infer, that the art of weaving was 
antenor to the catastrophe just mention- 
ed, and that consequently Noah was in 
possession of this discovery when he en- 
tered the ark. The light in which we 
may regard many records in China is 
this, as hints at traditions of things that 
took place before the deluge. According 
to this assumption, silk-weaving may be 
reckoned among the antediluvian arts. 

2 
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On the right side of the ailtar, in the 
picture alluded to, there are three musi- 
oiant furnished with instmnipnts, and a 
fourth personage, who leads the strain 
with her voice. The first instrument is 
the flute. We And it mentioned in the 
list of Nebochadneziar's band, where its 
name seems to refer to the hissing which 
accompanies the sound. The second 
holds the bell. The third holds a frame, 
which contains nine copper or brass plat- 
ters, which, upon being struck, emitted a 
pleasing sound. These platters are of 
different sizes, and consequently give out 
founds which difier in their pitch. The 
writer has a set of these in his possession, 
with the stick which serves as a plectrum 
to eall forth their tones. It is a bit of 
ivory upon the end of an elastic stick to 
promote freedom in the strokes, and, as a 
matter of course, clearness in the vibra- 
tions. Perhaps the symphonia, or " dul- 
cimer,*' as it is translated, referred to an 
instrument of this kind. A lady in the 
back ground holds the castanets in her 
hand, which differ considerably from a 
modem specimen of this instrument, 
which is now hanging beside our Chinese 
bookcase. These consist only of three 
pieces of board, whereas the one in the 
picture referred to, seems to have half a 
dozen. Besides, both hands are employed 
by the lady, which is contrary to the modern 
practice, where one answers the purpose. 
A lady in the foreground holds a guitar, 
which is mentioned in Daniel, and called 
by our translators a harp. At the foot of 
the altar, two ladies are bowing with a sort 
of sceptre in their hands. This sceptre is 
the badge of the minister, and is a token 
not so much of his authority, as of his 
subjection to his master. The ladies, 
therefore, carry it not in honour of them- 
selves, but as a mark of reverence to the 
object of their worship. On each side of 
these ladies there is a chafing-dish of 
flaming coals^ as if fire itself was a kind of 
oblation, for nothing like a victim can be 
discovered to require the use of it. Fire 
is much used in the preparation of the 
silk, and the poor worms are killed by it. 
This may have induced the inventors of 
this rite to present a blazing pan among 
their oblations. 

But the chief worshipper is a lady, ex- 
hibited at the bottom of the picture. Her 
head is adorned by a curious coronet and 
tiendants ; two young maidens screen her 
aead with elegant parasols, to intimate 
her princely dignity ; a mat is spread fbr 
her to kneel on^ and also fbr two of \wt 



attendants. This lady was of course 
high-priest in this sacrifice, and received 
a right of ministering in this ofiSce by 
inheritance. When a rite was instituted, 
it was custontary to appoint a family to 
act- as flamens, or special priests; that 
it might be maintained by the succession 
of parent and child for an indefinite time. 
This was a practice among the Romans, 
and had its origin in the nature of things. 

** And David and all Israel played 
before God with all their might, and with 
singing, and with harps, and with psal- 
teries, and with timbrels, and with cym- 
bals, and with trumpets," 1 Chron. xiil. 8. 
David delighted in music, and that led 
him to revive a very ancient custom, by 
appointing a band of singers and players 
upon instruments to attend up«Ai toe ser- 
vice of God. Our authority for saying 
that this was a very ancient custom, is 
derived firom Chinese documents, of which 
we have given a short specimen in tbii 
chapter. In 1 Chron. xv. and xvi. we 
have an account of the pains which the 
king took to set the vocal and instru- 
mental parts of the band in their proper 
order. For as he loved the worsDip of 
God, he was determined that it should 
have the best that art, skill, and arrange- 
ment could furnish. 

'< And when the builders laid the fbun- 
dation of the temple of the Lord, they set 
the priests in their apparel with trumpets, 
and the Levites the sons of Asaph with 
cymbalS) to praise the Lord, after the 
drdinance of David king of Israel," Ezra 
iii. 10. It is here expressly said, that 
the appointment of a band, as an accom- 
paniment to religious rites, was the act of 
the sweet singer of Israel, who made this 
ordinance, not as a novel device of his 
own, we believe, but in conformity with a 
very ancient practice. 

G. T. L, 



NORTHERN REGIONS. 

At first sight it will, no doubt, appear 
to many persons, says Captain Beecbey, 
that constant daylight must be a valuahla 
acquisition in every country ; but a Ht^ 
reflection will, I think, be sufficient to 
show that the reverse is really the eaae; 
and to satisfy a thinking mind, that we 
cannot overrate the blessings we derive 
from the wholesome alternation of labour 
and rest, which is, in a manner, forced 
upon us by the succession of day and 
niffht. It is in^ssible, by removing te 
a high latitude, not to witntsa the £fi-> 
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culty tiiere is in the regulation of time ; 
the proneness that is ^It by the inde- 
fatiffable and zealous to rivet themselves 
to their occupations, and by. the indolent 
and procrastinating to postpone their du* 
ties, without being truly thankful for that 
allwise and mertnful provision \riih which 
nature has endowed the more habitable 
portions of the globe. 

All nature seems to acknowledge the 
glorious sunshine, and the animated part 
of creation to set no bounds to its delight. 
Such a day was the 4th of June; and we 
felt most sensibly the change from the 
gloomy atmosphere of the open sea, to 
th« cheerful glow that overhung the hills 
and placid surface of Magdalena Bay. 
Although surrounded by beds of snow 
and. glaciers, with the thermometer 
8Gai»ely above the freezing point, there 
was no sensation of cold. Tlii various 
amphibious animals, the myriads of birds 
which had resorted to the place, seemed 
to enjoy, in the highest degree, the tran- 
sition thus occasioned by a few bright 
hours of sunshine. From an early hour 
in the morning, until the period of rest 
returned, the shores around us rever- 
berated with the merry cry of tHe little 
auk, willocks, divers, cormorants, gulls, 
and other aquatic birds; and wherever 
we went, groups of walruses basking in 
tbe sun mingled their playful roar with 
the husky bark of the seal. There was 
certainly no harmony in this strange din ; 
but it was, at the least, gratifying to know 
that it arose from a demonstration of 
bappy feedings. It was a pleasure of the 
same character as that which must have 
been experienced by every traveller who, 
on some fine bright evening in a tr&ptcal 
climate, has listened to th« merry buzz of 
thousands of winged insects which imme- 
diately succeeds the setting of the sun. 
And here we cannot fail to notice the 
manner in which the great Author of 
nature has vai-ied his dispensations. In 
the burning region of the torrid zone, 
the descent of the sun calls into action 
myriads of little beings which could not 
exist under the fierce glare of his meri- 
dian ray ; whereas here, on the contrary, 
it is the signal for universal repose. This 
period of the day had no sooner arrived 
in Magdalena Bay than there was a still- 
ness which bordered on the sublime — a 
stillness which was interrupted only by 
tbe bursting of an iceberg, or the report 
of some fragment of rock loosened from 
its hold. These sounds, indeed, which 
came booming over the placid surface of 



the bay, eould hardly be considered in^ 
terrujptions to the general silence ; for, 
speedily dying away in the distance, they 
left behind a stillness even more profound 
than before. In the' day-time the pre- 
sence of our expedition was not disre^- 
garded. The birds shunned us in thei|r 
flight ; and every noise which was ocoa* 
sionally made, sounding strange to tbe 
place, sent to a greater distance the sea- 
gulls that w^e nshing amongr the rocks, 
and kept on the alert whole herds of 
animals, many of whieh would otherwise 
have been lost in sleep; causing them to 
raise their heads when any thing feU 
upon our deck, and to cast a searching 
look over the bay, as if to inquire whence 
so unusual a disturbance proceeded. 



HINTS ON HEALTH, FOUNDED ON 
PHYSIOLOGICAL FACTS. 

No. XII. 

Thb few hints now given may suffice 
to evidence and illustrate the fact, that 
although man brings with him into Hit 
world the seeds of disease and death — ^is 
at best ''of few days " and is ''full of 
trouble," his term may yet farther be 
greatly abbreviated and much embittered, 
by the violation of those laws in accord- 
ance with which his corporeal organs are 
constructed, and which regulate Uieir 
functions. 

It is quite obvious, that such laws must 
constitute the only basis of any intel- 
. ligible and efficient rules for the preser- 
vation of health. Medical science, taking 
that term in its largest acceptation, can 
never advance towards perfection, or even 
' substantially improve, but in the degree 
in which it approximates to the moce 
; fixed sciences. A geometrician well 
knows, that if the terms of any problem 
or proposition were submitted separately 
to any number of individuals in Europe, 
possessing a competent knowledge of 
'. geometry, the result at which each indi- 
vidual would arrive would be precisely 
the same, it is not so in the present 
state of our knowledge, with regard to 
the ever-varying phenomena of disease, 
and the agencies which may be employed 
for their relief and removal. These em- 
brace subjects so multiform and so com- 
plex, that it is in many cases very 
difficult to reduce them to any fixed 
principles at all. Hence the proverbial 
diversity of medical opinion. Hence, 
too^ the deference usually and justly 
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given to any one mtpposed to possess a 
sound judgment, and whose practice has 
been sufficiently extensive to have en- 
abled him to fonn his conclusions from a 
very large number of accurately observed 
facts. Such an individual is naturally sup- 
posed to be in the most advantageous po- 
sition to arrive at a correct opinion as to 
what measures are likely to prove really 
efficient. With reference, however, mere- 
ly to the preservation of health, there 
exists no such difficulty. Health is no- 
thing more than the natural, spontaneous, 
harmonious action of all the organs and 
functions of the body. These actions 
being, under similar circumstances, the 
same in all, can much more readily be 
submitted to the test of observation and 
experiment. Let, then, the existence of 
a physiological law be once arrived at by 
legitimate deduction from a sufficient 
number of ascertained facts — according to 
the established method in any other 
branch of physical inquiry — and we may 
be assured that health will follow all 
measures in accordance with that law, 
and disease be the consequence of devi- 
ation from it, with just as much certainty 
as we may calculate upon the conclusions 
derivable from given data, in any one 
whatever of the fixed sciences. So far, 
then, as physiological laws are satis- 
factorily made out, that department of 
knowledge, which has for its object to 
ascertain the manner in which the largest 
amount of health can be insured, may 
take its rank amongst those sciences. 
And to whatever extent regulations 
founded upon them are carried into 
effect, may a sound condition of the body 
be so far confidently looked for. Regu- 
larity and perseverance are, it is true, in 
every case essential requisites. Many 
will still tell us that they can violate these 
laws with impunity, and others will affirm 
that they have observed them without 
any benefit; and we may give both credit 
for sincerity. In the one case, the in- 
herent power which the system possesses 
to repel and repair injury, has hitherto 
availed in a very vigorous constitution to 
counteract the danger. In the other, we 
need not institute any very searching in- 
quiry to discover that a mere temporary 
and superficial observance has been 
yielded to measures which ought to have 
constituted daily habits. No wonder, then, 
that failure should have ensued. 

A vast amount of suffering, it is to be 
feared, is still infficted by causes suscep- 
tible of removal, but left in operation 



either from ignorance or neglect of facts 
ali*eady fully established, or for want of a 
sufficient number of accurate experiments 
as data for fresh generalizations. Yet it 
is satisfactory to observe how much has 
been already effected, and to how great 
an extent diminntion in sickness and 
mortality has been, as it ever must be, 
the necessary effect This, as we have 
already hinted, has been amply proved 
by the best conducted statistical re* 
searches. Let any one compare the best 
and most popular works of the present 
day on the subject of ** health " witn those 
of Cheyne and others, which obtained an 
equal or greater celebrity about a century 
since, and he will readily see that the 
practical directions offered, rest altogether 
upon a different basis. In the one, we 
find abundance of crude theory — confi- 
dent assertions, perhaps didactic injunc- 
tions from very partially observed facts — 
and the whole involved in an air of mys- 
ticism, if not designed to conceal a felt 
want of information, at least admirably 
adapted for that purpose. In the other, 
we have a systematic rejection, for the 
most part, of all preconceived theory — 
admonitions and rules founded on the 
intelligible and unassailable basis of well 
conducted experiment and acknowledged 
fact; and if there be doubt and uncer- 
tainty, they are at least acknowledged 
and traced to their right source, and we 
are bid to wait till fresh discoveries shall 
have removed the obscurity under which 
the subject still rests.* 

It is, therefore, to be hoped that in- 
creasing attention will now be directed to 
this most important subject, for such it 
undoubtedly is. Health is a blessing 
which, like many others, we know not 
how fully to appreciate, so long as it is an 
every day enjoyment. We need, for the 
most part, severe discipline to elicit any 
suitable feeling of gratitude for the long- 
suffering goodness of the great Author of 
our being, who, notwithstanding the curse 
entailed upon us, has permitted our 
organs and functions to be so admirably 
constructed and nicely balanced, that if 
they suffer not from self-inflicted injury, 
health is the natural result — disorder and 
disease events of comparatively but rare 
occurrence. " Who is he," says an old 

* The writer wonld especially recommend to the 
attention of any one desirous of farther prosecuting 
this subject, the works, already referred to, of Dr. 
Andrew Combe, of Edinburgh—" The Principles of 
Physiology applied to the Preservation of Ilealih," 
•' I he Physiologjr of Digestion," and " A Treatise 
on the Physiologieal Management of Infaac/." 
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writer, " that values health at the rate 
it is worth? Not he that hath it; he 
reckons it among the common ordinary 
enjoyments; coming to him at so easy 
a rate, he values it accordingly." But 
when disease and suffering have worn 
down the body and enfeebled the mind 
— when days of pain and wearisome 
nights are appointed, we learn in some 
measure more duly to appreciate our 
common mercies, and willingly enough 
betake ourselves to any expedient calcu- 
lated to afford present relief, or which 
may hold out a prospect of conducting us, 
by however slow a process, to ultimate 
recovery. How much better, if possible, 
to avoid the evil altogether. Instances 
there are of the advantage of preventive 
measures, which force themselves upon 
the dullest capacity, and are enough to 
overcome the most inveterate prejudice. 
Let us imagine — nothing more than what 
has been experienced, in fact, in certain 
localities in England — whole districts ex- 
posed to the ravages of intermittent fever. 
Which discovery do we, in this case, 
estimate as one of greatest importance — 
that of a medicine, like bark and its pre- 
parations, capable of affording relief, and 
m some instances even seeming to effect 
a cure, the utmost which, after all, can 
be said of one of the most efficient articles 
in the whole materia medica — or that of 
a measure, by which the exciting cause 
may be removed altogether, and whole 
neighbourhoods constantly exposed to the 
deleterious agency of marsh miasmata, 
delivered at once from its influence, and 
filled with a healthy population ? Or, if 
in the cure of that formerly dreadful 
scourge, the small pox, a medicine were 
found out equal in efficiency to the one 
just mentioned with regard to ague, to 
what extent could the discovery compete 
with that of the wonderful prophylactic, 
whose efficacy the experience of every 
year does but tend more and more to 
confirm? Yet, with equal certainty, as 
we have now seen, is a knowledge of 
physiological facts sufficient to enable us, 
if they be but duly attended to, to avert 
disease and insure health, in cases in- 
numerable, both individually and collect- 
ively. 

The epithet " selfish " is surely very ill 
applicable to that due attention to per- 
sonal health, without the possession of 
which we are as useless to others as we 
are burdensome to ourselves. On the 
other hand, there is a sense in whicl), if 
we would, we cannot live to ourselves; 



and no one, it is well observed, " is so 
thoroughly selfish as he, who in the 
ardent pursuit of pleasure or profit " — 
it might have been added in that too of 
supposed duty — "heedlessly exposes his 
life to the hazard of a die, regardless of 
the suffering he may entail upon those 
who may depend upon him for support." 
This consideration must, of course, have 
more or less force in accordance with the 
particular relationship in life which any 
one sustains. But there is a more ex- 
tended aspect still, in which the subject 
may be contemplated. Society is so con- 
stituted, that the health and even the lives 
of multitudes, are very much dependent 
upon a few — a fact involving duty and re- 
sponsibility which it is serious and even 
fearful to contemplate. We recoil with 
horror at the very thought of the guilt of 
the midnight assassin. We sicken at the 
tales of woe and of blood with which the 
history of slavery is so deeply fraught. 
But what, till recent disclosures forced 
themselves upon our notice — and even 
upon that of the legislature — was said or 
thought of the slow but wholesale murder 
which has been committed in our facto- 
ries and collieries at home? How little 
regard is even now paid to the case of a 
multitude, who are pining from disease, 
or hurrying on to a premature grave, 
through the cupidity of employers, who 
exact from them unremitting toil, under 
circumstances utterly ruinous to health, 
as the only condition under which their 
services can be accepted? Is this no 
bre.ach of the holy, just, and good law 
of Him who hath said, " Thou shalt do 
no murder?" Do oppressors such as 
these expect to stand clear of blood- 
guiltiness when the secrets of all hearts 
shall be revealed ? Have we not much 
for which to answer nationally, as well as 
individually ? " Shall I not visit for these 
things ? saith the Lord : and shall not my 
soul be avenged on such a nation as this?" 
Jer. V. 9. Nor is this all. Man is an im- 
mortal being. There is no separating the 
present from the future. The events of 
time will cast their shadows into the eter- 
nity beyond. And it will be invariably 
found that all measures that are injuri- 
ous to the physical comfort and well- 
being of our fellow men, are alike detri- 
mental to their best and highest interests. 
When the daj of rest is violated and in- 
fringed upon, this is but too evidently the 
case. But even when the whole six days 
alone are devoted to unremitting toil, and 
that with the contaminatipn, it may be, of 
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vicious companions, where is opportunity 
or hope left, especially to tne young, 
for intellectual and moral improvement? 
What advantage even from the privileges 
of the Lord's oay itself, can be expected 
to accrue to those whose weary bodies 
and corrupted minds are as unwilling as 
they are unable either to tread the courts 
of the Lord's house, or to avail them- 
selves to any good purpose of the instruc- 
tion tbey might otherwise enjoy? One 
circumstance only may be alleged in 
palliation, and that is ignorance of those 
laws in accordance with which alone 
health can be maintained. One can 
scarcely imagine that so large a portion 
of our fellow countrymen can be so 
destitute — we will not say of Christianity, 
but even of common humanity, as to 
subject their dependants to the continued 
action of causes so certain to entail injury, 
disease, and death, were they really aware 
of their injurious and fatal consequences. 
It is in this respect then, likewise, that a 
thorough knowledge of physiological facts 
is of essential importance. 

There are also one or two other points 
of view in which the study of the science 
of physiology may become to a reflecting 
mind alike profitable and interesting. 
Beside the illustration it affords of the 
infinite attributes of the almighty Creator, 
as exhibited in some of the most won- 
derful of the operations of his hands, it 
well exemplifies, as we have occasionally 
stopped to observe, the strict analogy 
that subsists between his word and Ms 
works, as but separate departments of one 
undivided glorious administration. The 
revealed will of God is written, as has 
been well said, *^ in the style of his other 
books of creation and providence. The 
pen seems in the same hand. At times 
it writes mysteriously in each, but mystery 
is only another word for our ignorance."* 
We may add, as far as plain facts and 
obvious injunctions go, he must be blind 
indeed who does not recognise the corres- 
pondence. All vicious sensual indul- 
gences are no less violations of the laws 
which regulate the healthy action of the 
animal functions, than they are of those 
which form the statute book of Heaven. 
Transgression and misery are as directly 
connected in each case, as cause and effect 
can be in any instance whatever. On the 
other hand, the moderate use of all those 
things which God has given us richly to 
enjoy, 1 Tim. vi. 1 7, is as much in ac- 
cordance with the demands of th? bodily 

* CecU. 



syatem, as It is with the directions of re- 
vealed truth. These are "not to be re- 
fused." Seclusion, austerity, asceticism, 
monkery, are alike unprofitable to the flesh 
and to the spirit The observance of one 
day in seven as a day of rest from worldly 
toil, is as serviceable, the neglect of it as 
detrimental, to the body as to the sou]. 
That " training " o£ the youthful rain4 
which is enjoined in the Bible, cannot he 
judiciously and efiiciently carried into 
efiect without beneficial consequences of 
a physical as well as a moral kind. It caur 
not be neglected without injury and risk to 
our bodily frame, as well as to our spiritual 
and eternal welfare. All those oisposi- 
tions of paind which are denominate4 in 
Scripture " the fruits of the Spirit ** have, 
in proportion to their exercise, a peaceful 
ana tranquillizing efiect upon the hodilj 
constitution, just as certainly as they tena 
to sanctify and elevate the inner man. 
Whilst the efiects on the bodily health, of 
^nvy, hatred, mortified pride, and all 
those bad passions which fall under the 
scriptural classification of " the works of 
the flesh," are too palpable and well 
acknowledged to need any illustration* 
In these and many pther instances, wo 
recognise the very san^e impress in th^ 
book of nature as in the book of inspi- 
ration. The ungodly, in every aspect in 
which we can co&tei»plat9 Aiem, "ar# 
like the troubled sea, whose wateu cast 
up mire and dirt. There is no peae^, 
saith my God, to the wicked," laa. IviL 
20, 21. But godliness hath the promise 
of the life tliat now is, as well as of thai 
which is to come. " Her ways are way« 
of pleasantness, and all her paths as0 
peace," Prov. iii. 17. 

Lastly. The facts connected with tbia 
subject cannot pass in review before us, 
without our being porpetually reminded ^ 
of the limit which is plafsed to every- 
thing connected with our present stat£ of 
existence. A most beneficent arranger 
ment it is, that the temperate use of all 
our organs and faculties t^nds, in tb^ 
most efieotual manner, to preserve aaA 
insure their health and vigour; yet n» 
one, we see, can be used immoderately 
without risk and danger. It is not merely 
deviation, in the strict sense of the term, 
from the laws of which we have been 
speaking, that will entail injurious ten- 
dencies ; excess, even in their legitimate 
use and exercise, is alike detrmiental. 
That very atmospheric element which 
communicates and sustains life, cannot 
be borne in any greater than its erdi- 
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nary degree of concentration : the most 
nutritious food, if taken in excess, will 
oppress and derange, instead of nourisliing 
tlie system. But, more especially that 
bodily and mental exercise, so healthful 
to man as an individual, so useftil and 
essential to him as a social being, cannot 
With impunity be pushed in the least 
beyond the limit which is fixed by the 
Very structure and powers of his corpo- 
real organization. And finally, the period 
arrives to the most healthy and vigorous, 
^hen failure commences — when waste 
exceeds hutritioti — when the powers of 
the system become kss and less equal to 
the demands made on it, till at last thev 
tef^ise altogether the very supply which 
can alone sustain and renovate them. 
** Man wasteth away : yea, man giveth 
up the ghost, and \there is he?" Job 
^tv^. 10. Yes — where then is he? for 
this is the one all-important, absorbing 
question, except as connected with which, 
fill others are really valueless — Where 
18 he ? For, circumscribed as he was, 
he had hopes and fears, and desires and 
mental realizationis too, which refused 
to be confined by any such limit; aii in- 
ward consciousness that dissolution would 
form no boundary to his actual being, 
but rather would introduce him to a 
far higher, and more important, and, in 
all prob ability, a retributive state of ex- 
istence. Where is he ? In vain do we 
search tlie dictates of reason and the dis- 
coveries of science, to trace any corres- 
pondence between them and that mental 
constitution which God has given vis. 
But faith does reveal the wondrous secret, 
and in the disclosures of the book of God 
We do trace likewise this final and most 
important analogy of all. The very life 
and immortality after which man has 
naturally such irrepressible throbbings of 
anticipation, has penetrated our other- 
wise unbroken night, and been fully 
brought to light by the gospel. There 
We read, not merely in the lightning of 
Sinai, but in the combined radiance of all 
the Divine attributes, which emanates 
from the cross, that " the wages of 
«in is death; but thte gift of God is 
eternal life, through Jesiis Christ our 
Lord," Rom. vi. 23. There, too, faith 
points, even through the gloomy portals 
of the tomb, to a wondrous pathway, 
where no mortal vision can follow; which 
" the vulture's eye hath not seen," but 
the Forerunner hath passed over it, 
tad it eitiereth into that within the veil. 
** Thou wilt show me the path of life." 



Oh, how unlike the frail, uncertain, un- 
satisfying, dying existence, through which 
1 we are now passing. No deleterious 
agency can enter there ; " the inhabitant 
' shall not say I am sick ;" no casualty can 
ever more risk a health which shall bloom 
on in immortal vigour, and never know a 
change ; no danger will there then be of 
exhausted energies, or of toil protracted 
beyond a prescribed limit. " They serve 
Him day and night in his temple," but 
it is with a glow of activity subject to no 
weariness, nor any more demanding inter- 
vals of repose. A far other and higher 
instrumentality shall be employed for the 
renovation and continuance of that hid- 
den, but eternal life, than any now made 
use of; nor shall a flaming sword ever 
again prohibit access to it. Eden's tree 
was soon forfeited, but ** to him that over- 
cometh will I give to eat of the tree of 
life, which is in the midst of the paradise 
of God." " In thy presence is fulness of 
joy ; at thy right hand there are pleasures 
Iw evermore," Psa. xvi. 11. 

D. W. 



MANUFACTURE OF MOSAIC AT ROME. 

Leaving St. Peter's, we walked to see 
the manufacture of mosaic. It differs 
from the pietra-dura in this, that while 
stones are employed in the Florentine 
mosaic, the material used in the Roman 
is a composition of lead, tin, and glass, 
smelted and mixed with colours ; of these 
there are said to be eighteen thousand 
shades. We walked through a long room 
lined with cases, in which these are ar- 
ranged, to the workshops. Here we watched 
the progress of the mosaic manufacture for 
some time. In an iron f\'ame is placed a 
stone, the size of the intended picture; 
and on it is spread, inch by inch, a kind 
of mastic, which, when dry, becomes as 
hard as flint. While yet soft, the work- 
man inserts in it the small pieces of which 
the mosaic is formed, cut and ground with 
the utmost nicety to the shape required. 
The time necessary for the completion of 
these pictures is, of course, great, and the 
expense proportionate, some costing near- 
ly flVe thousand pounds. 

When the copyist has fkithfully exe- 
cuted his task, there is still much to be 
done : the mosaic is laid on a table, and 
the interstices are filled with a peculiar 
sort of wax, prepared for this purpose ; 
the surface is theft ground perfectly 
smooth, and the whole polished. The 
subjects generally chosen are the finest 



